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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The origin of the British Parliament 
is veiled in much obscurity. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the feudal 
system, every sovereign and every great 
feudatory had his council, composed of 
his greater and lesser vassals, who assem- 
bled to assist him both in judicial and 
legislative affairs. In theory, its assent 
was necessary to the validity of the acts 
of the chief. It was also an ancient cus- 
tom in several of the western kingdoms of 
Europe for such potentates to hold assem- 
blies of their barons at the great festivals 
of the year, termed cours plenieres and 
parlemens, chiefly, however, for the pur- 
pose of magnificent display. 

The Norman and rlantagenet kings 
had two conventions — the greater council 
of the kingdom, and the lesser, or privy 
council ; and, despite the absolute autho- 
rity that was not unfrequently exercised 
by the sovereign, the supreme l^islalive 
power in England, since the Norman con- 
quest, has been conjointly held by the 
king and his council. The inferior coun- 
cU was composed of members appointed 
by the sovereign, and constantly attended 
him ; and it gradually usurped many of 
the legislative functions of its prototype. 
By Magna Charta, however, all aids and 
•outages were assessed by the consent of 
the great council, the meetings of which 
were denominated ** parliaments," or 
** colloquies." 

From these assemblies to the represen- 
tative character of the British Constitu- 

Januart, 1850. 



tlon as it now is, the changes were gradual. 
About the fifteenth year of the reign of 
John, writs were issued to the sherifis, 
commanding them to return four knights 
for each county to a convention at Ox- 
ford.* The alteration, however, is more 
distinctly seen in the summoning of the 
Earl of Leicester's parliament, after the 
battle of Lewes, and in the following year. 
The constitutional law of the country was 
first defined by Edward ii., when the 
legislative authority was declared to reside 
in the king, with the assent of the prelates, 
earls, barons, and commons assembled in 
parliament; and from that period this 
form of government has continued in un- 
interrupted force, excepting during the 
period of the Commonwealth. 

The period at which the parliament 
was first divided into two houses, it is 
now difiicult to ascertain ; but it is consi- 
dered that the three orders early met in 
separate conventions for the purpose of 
imposing taxes, and that the representa- 
tives of the commons were at no period 
permitted to hold their sittings in the same 
chamber with the earls and ^barons after 
these were expressly summoned by the 
king. 

The House of Lords is constituted on 
the great principle of the perpetuation of 
hereditary distinction and power. " It 
forms," said Charles i., " an excellent 
screen between the prince and the people, 
to protect each against the encroachments 
of the other." The crown being the 

* Ad loquendam cum rege de negotio regni. 
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source of honour, can alone confer rank 
or precedence. It has unlimited autbo< 
rity in the creation of peers, and, indeed, 
of creating temporal peers for life ; but it 
has only been exercised so far as by call- 
ing up the eldest sons of peers, an opera- 
tion which' merely adds to the numbers 
of the upper house during the lives of 
the individuals. The only restriction 
upon the power of creation refers to the 
Irish peerage — of which there are twenty- 
eight members \^ho sit by election for 
life — who cannot be made in a greater 
proportion than that of one to every three 
peerages that become extinct. The he- 
reditary nature of the peerage is a great 
check to the power of creating new peers, 
while the rank, if given for life, might be 
bestowed with far less caution and reserve, 
and for temporary and comparatively un- 
important purposes, when the ascendancy 
of a ministry in the upper house was im- 
perilled. It would be employed also as a 
retirement and reward for the favourites of 
a government ; and thus the whole body, 
though it might be respectable, would 
lose much of that authority and stability 
which arises from the permanence of its 
nature and its independence of action.* 

The creative power thus vested in the 
sovereign has, on several occasions, in- 
volved important political considerations. 
In the reign of queen Anne, a question 
of moment was carried by lord Oxford 
through the house of peers by a sudden 
creation ; and, in modern times, the Go- 
▼emment, backed by a majority of the 
Commons, and of the people ** out of 
doors," received from hijs late majesty 
authority to pass the Reform Bill, which 
had been successfully and determinately 
resisted in the upper house, by an unli- 
mited creation of peers. A list of eighty 
was accordingly prepared and taken to 
Windsor, from which the king might 
select the most elegible ; it having been 
with the desire of making the least per- 
manent addition to the House and to the 
aristocracy^ by calling up the eldest sons 
of peers, men without families, and 
Scotch and Irish nobles. The measure 
was not, indeed, resorted to : the know- 
ledge that such authority had been con- 
ferred, convinced the opponents of the 
measure in the upper house of the deter- 
mination of the king to pass the bill, and 
a sufficient number of opposing peers 
agreed to absent themselves on division, 
so that the measure was carried. 

• Bowyer's ** Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tional Law." 



The authority on which peers hold 
their seats is different. Some gain them 
by descent or inheritance, some by crea- 
tion, as do all newly-made peers, and 
some by election. The list includes six- 
teen Scotch peers, who are elected at the 
beginning of every parliament by the 
Scotch nobility; and the twenty- eight 
Irish peers, who, in like manner repre- 
sent the Irish peerage, but are elected for 
life. They are called representative peers. 
Whether the bishops sit in parliament by 
right of certain free baronies, of which 
they have, or are supposed to have, the 
tenure, under the queen, or whether they 
gain this position by usage and custom, 
is a question involving much material for 
curious investigation.* They are a dis- 
tinct estate from the lords temporal, and 
are so characterised in most acts of par- 
liament ; yet in practice they are usually 
blended together under the name of lords, 
they intermix their votes, and the ma- 
jority of such intermixture binds both 
estates. From this want of a separate 
assembly and a separate vote for the pre- 
lates, some writers argue that the lords 
temporal and spiritual are now in reality 
but one estate, f Acts may be passed 
without the assent, or even the presence, 
of any lords spiritual ;% and, on the other 
hand, lord Coke doubts whether a mea- 
sure passed by the king, the lords spiritual 
and the commons, without the presence 
of some lords temporal, would be any- 
thing more than an ordinance.§ If tlus 
be the case it would be temporary, unless 
confirmed by act of parliament, and could 
inti'oduce no new law. 

Besides the power of framing laws pas^ 
sessed by the House of Lords, it is the 
highest judicial court in the realm. Peers 
iJso become jurymen when any great 
criminal is impeached at their bar for 
high crimes and misdemeanors, or when 
any one of their own body has committed 
an offence which calls for the exercise of 
criminal jurisdiction. The history of the 
British parliament contains numerous il- 
lustrations of these kinds, and some have 
occurred within modern times. At the 
dose of the last century, Warren Hastings 
was impeached for misdemeasKurs saui 
to have been committed during his admi- 
nistration as Governor- General of India ; 



• Lord Brougham oa the "British Constitu- 
tion;" <<Blafi]utone's Commentaiies ;" Hargravo; 
HaUam, " Middle Ages." 

t Whitelock on *• Parliament." Dyer. 

t " Blaekstone's Commentaries;" Seidell, " Ba- 
ronage;" Comyn, ''Dig. Paxliament." 

§ Coke, 4 Inst. 25. Kelynge. 
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and, within a few yean, an earl was 
brought before the House, having had a 
true bill of felony found against him by a 
grand jury, on account of a duel in 
which he had been engaged. If he had 
been a commoner, he would have come 
under the jurisdiction of an ordinary 
court, but, being a peer, he claimed his 
privilege to be tried by his equals, iu 
accordance with the provisions of Magna 
Charta.* Under such circumstances, the 
sovereign appoints a justiciary, who occu- 
pies the same position of authority as did 
the ancient '* Justiciarius " immediately 
before the dissolution of the Aula Regis. 
He has granted to him for the occasion 
the style and title of the ** Lord High 
Steward," and his commission is declared 
to proc'eed according to the laws and cus- 
tom of England.! Neither he nor the 
jury of the lords is sworn ; and though he 
is the sole judge, he summons the twelve 
judges of the land to asaist him. During 
the trial, he is seated under a cloth of 
state, bearing a white staff in his hand, 
which is presented to him by the usher of 
the black rod ; while the heralds and ser- 
jeant-at-arms, with their insignia, attend. 
The judge is regarded with special respect, 
is addressed as " Your Grace," and those 
who speak to him, say, ** May it please 
your Grace, my Lord High Steward of 
Eqgland." On the conclusion of the trial, 
he publicly breaks his white staff of office, 
and thus his commission terminates. In 
case of misdemeanor, both the lords 
temporal and spiritual are judges; but 
if the offence be capital, the spiritual peers 
are not permitted, under penalty of being 
deprived of their dignities and orders, to 
be present, t 

in thus referring to the nobles of Bri- 
tain, it is gratifying to find that so many 
of them uphold the dignity of their ex- 
alted and responsible position by their 
education, ability, and liberality; and in 
some instances by their piety and devo- 
tion. The time and energies of such are 
expended in the service of their country, 
and of philanthropy ; and greatly may we 
rejoice iu the striking contrast which is 
afforded between what they are now, and 
what they were in former ages. Time 
was, when the injunctions of a sovereign 
to his nobles were replied to by a shout 
of defiance from the walls of the baronial 
castle — when royal mandates were obeyed 



* Neo super earn (I.e. legale homo) ibfanui, etc., 
nisi ser jadieiam puriam suorum. 
t i^egem et coasuetudinem Anglise. 
X Miege. 



or disregarded according to the strength 
of a portcullis, the solidity of embatUe- 
ments, or the courage of retainers — and 
when a mail-clad chieftain started forth 
with a thousand followers, to assert the 
superiority of the power of a Roger Bigod, 
or De Bohun, to all the mandates of a 
king, and all the supplications of an op- 
pressed and suffering people. Nor must 
it be forgotten how many of the nobility 
of England have stood forward in the 
defence of the rights of Englishmen 
against the aggrandizing despotism of a 
faithless or cruel .monarch ; while, with 
tears of sorrow over the grave of freedom, 
they have made unexampled sacrifices 
of toil, anxiety, health, and blood, to 
restore her, phoenix-like, from her 

ashes. 

The great principles of the British con- 
stitution, judiciously elaborated and ap- 
plied, are indeed pre-eminently calculated 
to promote the well-being of the nation. 
Under the ameliorating influence of the 
experience of the past, sometimes col- 
lected in the senate, and sometimes on 
the battle-field, the relative authority of 
the three estates of the realm became, to 
a great extent, harmonised in its proper- 
tions and workings. The civil and reli- 
gious liberty enjoyed to so considerable 
a degree in the present day, affords abun- 
dant opportunity for gratitude, and we 
may well rejoice in- the superior advan- 
tages now possessed to that time when 
long and arduous struggles between 
kingly assumption and popular resistance 
plunged the country in all the evils of 
confusion and war ere that balance of 
power between "prerogative" and "pri- 
vilege " was attained, of which we are 
now in the enjoyment. Alike unfettered 
by royal despotism, oligarchic assumption, 
or democratic intimidation, the national 
edifice of the constitution is established 
on a basis of colossal strength, and will 
remain, we doubt not, to succeeding ages, 
a monument of the blessing of Providence 
on the wisdom of our fathers. Let it be 
the destiny of the age in which we live, 
to transmit to posterity the political ad- 
vantages we enjoy undiminished in ex- 
tent, and untarnished in lustre. 

F. 



THE COMMON WATTLE AND ITS 
GALL-FLY. 

The common wattle (acacia tuaveo^ 
lens) when in its pride of bloom, is one 
of the greatest ornaments of Australian 
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scenery. Our plains and woodlands, and 
the slopes of the lower ranges, in spite of 
the devastation caused hy the summer 
fires and the unpitying axe of civiliza- 
tion, are yet profusely adorned with this 
and kindred species of acacia. Its heau- 
tiful racemes of flowers, composed of 
innumerahle stamens, forming brilliant 
yellow globes, and intensely fragrant, 
together with its glossy, bright green 
foliage (especially when the trees are 
young) contrasting with its rough dark- 
brown bark, must ever render it an espe- 
cial favourite with all lovers of ornamen- 
tal arboriculture. 

It is deeply to be regretted that, in 
their passion for clearing, so few settlers 
have left the very handsome native 
shrubs and low-growing trees, as append- 
ages to their homesteads. To many, 
indeed, these choice pets of the conser- 
vatory in our old home present no attrac- 
tion, except as they administer to their 
wealth. A wattle, to them, is valuable 
for its commercial products alone; and 
the ruthless jstripping knife of the bark 
gatherer, and the eager search of the 
gum collectors, seem destined to destroy 
it in many localities in which it has 
hitherto been most abundant. 

This tree is subject to the attacks of 
many insects, and especially to a species 
of the genus cynips. It is the habit of 
these creatures to produce galls, some- 
times on the roots, but more commonly 
on the leaves, or the soft branches of 
trees. Almost all trees are, more or less, 
subject to these attacks, and each has its 
own peculiar species. The oak-apples, 
so familiar to the English rustic, are the 
work of cynips quirctis - gemmee. The 
beautiful mossy excrescence occasionally 
met with on the wild rose is produced by 
calUmone hedeyuaris, one of the almost 
endless species of the allied- family of the 
chalcided(Sf whose singular forma, bril- 
liant gem-like colours, and remarkable 
habits, alike entitle them to the notice of 
the naturalist ; while the red and green 
protuberances, so abundant on the leaves 
of the willow, are raised by the larva of 
a minute and beautiful individual of the 
same interesting group. The leaves of 
the eucalypti^ commonly known in these 
colonies as gum-trees, are in all their 
varieties much subject to similar ravages, 
the elevations being caiDsed by the grubs 
feeding, upon the parenchyma, or sub- 
stance between the upper and lower skin 
of the leaf, so preventing the free action 
of the sap in its cells. 



The point of attack in the wattle is 
th9 incipient flower. If an observer will 
examine a tree at the time it is in blos- 
som, he will find many of the flower- 
stems bearing, not perfect flowers, but 
small pear-shaped or rounded galls, of a 
green colour, but having small undefined 
spots on the surface, covered with yellow 
pollen, some few having had sufficient 
vigour to push forth the stamens and 
anthers. On opening these galls with a 
sharp knife, they appear fleshy, like un- 
ripe fruit ; and in the midst of the firm 
pulp will be found some white larvte or 
grubs, scarcely visible to an unpractised 
eye; they are very sluggish in their 
movements, but it is their proceedings 
which have led to this disturbance of the 
natural efliorescence of the tree, causing 
its juices, which, if unchecked, would 
have bloomed perfectly, to form a singular 
abortion, consisting of stem, and leaf, 
and flower. • 

These minute grubs continue to prey 
on the plant till they are full fed, when 
they assume the pupa state, and subse- 
quently the imago, or perfect fly, emerges 
by a hole in the surface, scarcely larger 
than the full stop at the close of this 
sentence. A denizen of the air for a 
brief space, the tiny creature spreads its 
wings in the sunshine, and enjoys exis- 
tence ; then, in its turn, deposits its eggs, 
by means of an ovipositor admirably 
adapted for the purpose, in the newly- 
formed buds of the tree, where they 
remain inert, until quickened into vitality 
simultaneously with the renewed activity 
of vegetation. 

These distorted buds gradually become 
brown, hard, corrugated in their exterior, 
and woody within. Long after the pods 
of the well-formed flowers have attained 
maturity, and ripened their pretty black 
seeds, which, by the action of the valves 
of the pod contracting suddenly, are 
•ejected around to a considerable distance, 
tnese indurated galls continue to adhere 
to the branches. Superficial observers 
have mistaken these excrescences, under 
such circumstances, for the seed vessel of 
the tree, apparently in ignorance of the 
whole tribe being leguminous, and of 
their entire destitution of the character- 
istics belonging to a fruit. If one of these 
old galls be divided transversely, the 
smooth round cells in which the larvee 
underwent their transformations are visi- 
ble enough ; and if not too much dried, 
the apertures by which the perfect insects 
have escaped may also be seen. In a 
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cell I recently discovered the superior 
wings of the cynips, thus satisfactorily 

E roving its character. They were about 
alf a line in length, hyaline and irri- 
descent, having a beautiful, curved, dark- 
brown nervure, extending from the base 
to nearly the apex, where it ended like a 
reversed comma. 

Few persons are aware what innumer- 
able sources of amusement and instruc- 
tion are open to an observer of nature. 
The natural history of our province has 
its peculiar characteristics, abounding 
with many curious specimens of insect 
architecture. How much may the mind 
be improved — ^habits of thought, reflec- 
tion, observation, and inquiry be formed 
and strengthened, by the study of the 
objects which the beneficent hand of an 
all-wise Creator has every where scattered 
on our path. 

The impossibility of giving pictorial 
illustrations presents an insuperable ob- 
stacle to some of the most interesting 
facts being satisfactorily enlarged upon ; 
but it will give me pleasure to contribute 
occasionally such observations as can be 
popularly treated, without burdening my 
readers with the technical and the scien- 
tific, beyond what is inseparable from the 
nature of the subject. — A, H, Davis, 
F.L.S, 



THE BRIDAL HOME. 

" The country ■wins me still,-^ 
I never framed a vrlsh or form'd a plan, 
That flatter'd me vith hopes of earthly bliss, 
But there I laid the scene." 

There are seasons of joy and sorrow 
in which humanity is always interested. 
No one, whose heart is beatins healthily 
in his bosom, whose sympathies are not 
vitiated by vice, nor rendered selfish by 
consuming care, can see a bridal party 
without a glow of cheerfulness, or gaae 
on a funeral procession without so- 
lemnity. These things make a claim on 
our better natures, and he is not to be 
envied who responds not to the appeal. 
A kindly nature and a Christian spirit 
will alike " rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep." 

We know a pair who are about to be 
wedded, and they have our kindest 
wishes ; for 

'* What are all the charms of earth, 
All its pride, itt treasure worth, 
With no partner at oqx side, 
ThoDghts and fevlings to diyide ?' 



Taking the advantage of a sunny day, 
we have paid a visit to the bridal home, 
with the bridegroom-elect for our com- 

E anion. Let us sketch, the scene. The 
ouse is on the road, and about a 

mile and a half from the town. There 
are three dwellings on the common, and 
the situation is . one of the prettiest we 
ever saw. The houses are so environed 
with trees, that it is hardly possible to 
see them till you enter the gates. From 
the window is a prospect of the wide 
common, with fern and furze, and the 
solitary broad road, with its straight 
avenues of splendid beeches, elms, and 
limes for two miles in length. The bri- 
dal home is adorned with jessamine and 
creepers. How sweet the country ! How 
truly might the poet say of it, 

" Who seeks to praise thee and to make thee 
known 
To other's hearts, must prize thee in his own." 

Rooks, swallows, and blackbirds abound 
in the neighbourhood, and there are 
nightingales and chirping grasshoppers ; 
with no lack of hares, foxes, pheasants, 
and partridges. Report says, too, in a 
whisper, that speckled newts, scaly 
snakes, and flaring glow-worms, with 
croaking frogs, and moonlight-flitting 
bats, ** sailing through the twilight dusk- 
ily like some unearthly thing," are, now 
and then, to be seen. If the bridal pair 
are naturalists, this will be an advantage, 
and if not, it will be little or no annoy- 
ance. Happy in themselves, what will 
they care about 

The newt, the frog, the briar, the brake, 
The flitting bat, and gliding snake ? 

Their hearts will be too sunny to regard 
these things as shadows. 

Fair are the Scotch and common firs, 
and very pleasant is the scent of sweet- 
briar and wild honeysuckle. Large and 
small convolvoluses, beautifully blue ; 
with mallows, harebells, buttercups, and 
heath, — beautiful red heath, with little 
bells, — and all the other nameless little 
flowers, are to be seen on the common ; 
so that it is not one of those bleak, deso- 
late, out-of-the-world places, where foes 
and quagmires and wills-o*- the- wisp hold 
their solitary court. The more we look 
around, the more a liberty-loving spirit 
prevails within us. We enjoy the free- 
dom from restraint, and we wonder that 
any one should live in the town, who 
could live in the country : 
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" Strange, there sbould be found 
Who, self-imprison'd in their proud saloons, 
Renounce the odours of the open field !" 

But let us now leave the ferny com- 
mon, the Scotch firs, the honeysuckleB, 
the beautiful red heath with little bells, 
the birds, the bats, and the grasshoppers : 
let us go out of the imaginary mists and 
moonlight, into the little comfortable 
parlour, where the sofa and a table with 
tea and cakes invite us to conversation 
and a happy evening. Wherever we go, 
pur friendly host appears to have a plea- 
sure even oeyond our own. It is because 
he sees in anticipation, in every place, 
the image of her who is dear to lum : 

It flits before him here and there ; 
He sees and feels It everyirheie. 

Let us describe the house, the bridal 
home. First there is the square hall, not 
very large in its dimensions, and not 
very small ; but really just the size it 
ought to be. On one side are doors 
leading to the parlour and the kitchen ; 
on the other side, doors leading to the 
staircase and the drawing-room ; straight 
before you is a table with a glass case of 
stuffed birds and reptiles; while behind 
IS the elegant little garden, — but more of 
that hereafter. This will be a sweet 
domestic home : 

" Oh friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life, in rural pleasure pass'd !" 

Between the doors is a deer's head, 
with enormous antlers, — a fine specimen 
of the stag ; and this is so firmly fixed 
that it serves as a depository on which to 
hang hats, coats, and cloaKs. Between 
the other doors, on the opposite side, 
eleams a fox's head, with ruddy brown 
fur, sharp nose, and little sparkling eyes. 

Shall we go into the drawing-room ? 
This is the best room in the house, loftier 
and larger than the others, with two 
windows, and such a charming prospect I 
As you look forth you see a bewitching 
interlacing of difierent-coloured trees and 
swinging boughs, and despair of ever 
being able, with your pencil, to give 
even a tolerable sketch of the place. 

The paper of the room is crimson. A 
round table occupies the centre of the 
apartment ; paintings, water-coloured 
drawings, and Frencn prints, in hand- 
some frames, adorn the walls, and little 
tables stand, here and there, covered with 
curiosities. There are, also, a few choice 
specimens of sculpture. In short, you 



•66 profusion, without neediest display, 
and feel that you are surrounded with 
gems, and Uiat there is quite space 
enough to move about, without the fear 
of disarranging them. 

The furniture, though new, has a com- 
panionable air and comfortable appear- 
ance, neither slight nor Frenchified, and 
good taste is not only here and there, 
but everywhere. As we proceed, we 
converse cheerfully with our agreeable 
host, in whose animated eyes we read th^ 
fair future that is treasured up in his 
exulting heart. 

Let us mount the staircase. The 
house is only two stories high, but some- 
what long. We soon find ourselve's in 
another hall, resembling that below, with 
windows facing each other ; the one to 
the back with a prospect of city spires in 
the distance, the other to the front, 
stretching over the grounds. Soon, in 
this bridal home, will the bridal pair par- 
ticipate 

** Fire-side enjoyments, home-bom happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undlsturb'd retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening know." 

This upper hall, which has a table and 
chairs at each window, can easily be con- 
verted into an occasional dining-room, or 
it would be a sweet, cool room for a tea- 
party on a sultry summer's evening. We 
sit down at one of the windows, open the 
casement, and enjoy the fresh breeze as 
it comes to us scented by the heathy 
common and the cornfields. We look 
down on the apple-trees — wch apple- 
trees ! so abundantly laden ! The plum- 
trees, too, seemingly borne down by the 
weight of the purple fruit with the bloom 
upon it, are quite a picture. 

We will not attempt to describe the 
clean, airy bed-rooms, with their new 
furniture, pictures, and flowers. Would 
that thousands, who have, we fear, but 
dismal dormitories in the crowded city, 
could enjoy such clean and airy accom- 
modation at the close of their daily toil ! 
Descending again to the ground-floor, 
which shall we visit first, the flower or 
the kitchen-garden? If we visit the 
kitchen-garden, all the romance vanishes 
when we get among the apples, the 
plums, and the vegetables. And if we 
go at once to the fruit, it may look as if 
we were too impatient to regale our- 
selves ! Well ! we are among the dah- 
lias, the roses, the sweet briar, the pan- 
sies, the hydrangias, the sweet-smeiling 
mignionette, and the pink, purple crim- 
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ton, and icarlei. What are their namei? 
that grow in clusten — I think it is ver- 
bena— -and the lovely, azure blue nemo- 
phila insignis. All the flower-beds are 
in the centre of a lawn of fresh, soft 
grass, and are cut into curious, elegant, 
and attractive forms. Round the sides 
of the flower-garden are peaeh, apple, 
and plum-trees. The creeper- covered 
summer arbour is approached by an 
archway of trees, and pleasant it is to be 
seated there, with the lawn, and the 
stands of growing geraniums and fuchsias 
spread out before you. While 

Here the insect world resort ; 
Here they tell us in their sport, 
Daadng in the ■ummer ray. 
That life, alaa 1 is hut a day ! 

On passing a wicket gate, we emerge 
into a spacious kitchen-garden, twice the 
size of that we have left, abounding in 
fruit and in vegetables of all kinds ; 
asparagus, celery, and broccoli among 
them. Showers of apples, falling from 
the trees in windy days, find their way to 
the piggery, with cabbages, cauliflowers, 
lettuces, potatoes, turnips, and carrots. 
Every thins; seems to spring up in profu- 
sion, and the two pigs are already grow- 
ing fat. The servants have been picking 
for us a huge basket of peas, to take 
home with us,, yet there seems to be 
quite as many left as when they began. 
There is a carriage* entrance to the 
grounds, and a coach-house, and stabling 
for six horses; but the carriage and 
horses are not there yet — every one 
should have something to hope for — 
these things are to come in their proper 
time. The watch-dog, between a New- 
foundland and a shepherd's dog, is a 
capital fellow; and the smaller one, in 
his way, is not a whit behind him. The 
two cats are perfectly black, quite as fat 
as cats ought to be, and the pet canary is 
a famous singer. 

But think not, ye bridal pair, while 
wandering through this fair retreat, we 
fall into the error of regarding the attrac- 
tions of the bridal home as the elements 
of happiness! Pleasant, yea delightful 
as they are, of themselves they are as no- 
thing when compared with the peace and 
joy that can only be given you from above. 
The sunshine of the heart must be flung 
over the whole in adding to each other's 
joys, in bearing each other's burdens, and 
in helping one another' on your way to 
heaven. You must <Mook upwards as 
you go onwards!" 



" Tiiink not the object gain'd, that all is done ; 
The prize of happiness must yet he won." 

You must bring to this homestead of 
joy industrious habits, quiet graces, do- 
mestic virtues, and unaffected piety. The 
heart must be impressed, and the fireside 
hallowed with holy hopes and heavenly 
expectations. The word of God must be 
read with reverence, the song of praise 
must be heard, and the sabbath bell must 
be hailed with joy. You must live, and 
move, and breathe with a hallowed influ- 
ence around you, and that will temper 
you for shine and shade. You will be 
grateful in prosperity, and prepared par 
tiently to endure your allotment of 
worldly trouble. Fair as is the bridal 
home in its outward scenery, and its 
inward luxuries and comfort : 

" Yet neither these delights, nor aught beside 
That appetite can ask, or wealth provide, 
Can save you always from a tedious day, 
Or shine the dulness of still life away : 
Divine communion, carefully enjoy'd. 
Or sought with energy, must fill the void. 
Oh I sacred art, to which alone life owes 
Its happiest seasons, and a peaceful close !" 

How sweet, how tranquil, how con- 
soling the quiet joys of a domestic coun- 
try home, when contrasted with the 
feverish excitement of city gaieties ; 
where, too often, the heart upbraids 
itself for its past enjoyment, and mourns 
over the remembrance of wasted and 
misspent hours. Unavailing regret and 
bitter remorse follow hard after fashion- 
able follies : from such temptations you 
may dwell secure in your peaceful retire- 
ment. Seek, then, the calmer relaxation 
and enjoyments that your judgment can- 
not condemn, and which your after re- 
flections cannot but approve. This very 
delightful abode of yours; this bridal 
home, at one season lit up with summer's 
sun, and at another surrounded with 
winter's snows; will set before you the 
lesson that earthly scenes are changing : 
be prepared for changes! Expect not 
perfection in each other, but be ready to 
make large allowances. Agreeable per- 
sons, and attractive mind and manners, 
with varied acquirements, are not enough 
of themselves to secure esteem and afiec- 
tion : be it yours to manifest more en- 
during excellences : 

<< True bliss, if man may reach it, is composed 
Of hearts in union, mutually disclosed." 

A husband, however urgent and ener- 
getic his business may require him to be, 
should unbend at home, and become the 
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friend and companion of his partner. 
And a wife, however highly-endowed 
with intellect, should never neglect her 
domestic duties ; for on her attention to 
these, the comfort of the married life 
much depends. 

You will do well in fitting yourselves, 
in all things, as far as you can, for each 
other's society. "This knot," as one 
says, speaking of marriage, ** is easily 
tied ; hut like the old Gordian knot, it 
cannot he untied. Death alone can 
sever it." It is a sad thing when mar- 
riage is the marriage of the body, and 
not of the soul; when husbands and 
wives are not congenial companions; 
when, through a want of intellectual fit- 
ness, they are, though married. 
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Alone t alone !— AH, all alone !" 



How many are there in wedded life, 
who, with all the advantages of a lovely 
neighbourhood, a pleasant abode, a well- 
regulated establishment, in the midst of 
social parties, and elegant seclusion, are 
yet alone ! 

Under favourable circumstances, wed- 
ded love is an abundant source of earthly 
felicity. 

" Hail, wedded love I by gracious heaven design'd, 
At once the source and glory of mankind ! 
'T is this can toil, and grief, and pain assuage, 
Secure our youth, and dignify our age : — 
'T is this fair fame and guiltless pleasure brings, 
And shakes rich plenty from its brooding wings; 
Gilds duty's roughest path with friendship's ray. 
And strews with roses sweet the narrow way." 

A good beginning in the wedded life is 
an excellent thing, out it is not all. You 
will do well to be watchful that there is 
no declension in your affection. One' of 
the greatest errors committed by married 
people is the want of attention to those 
things that charmed each other wben 
they were single. Every falling off here 
produces the most ruinous consequences. 

If, through carelessness, the wife be- 
comes less attractive, or the husband less 
attentive, what wonder can it be if affec- 
tion decreases. This is not a result that 
may follow, but one that must follow. An 
untidy wife, and a negligent husband, 
proclaim to all around how little they 
care for one another. 

You must not forget that you have 
taken each other for better and for worse. 
It is an easy thing to love what is lovely 
ill each other; to smile when the sun 
shines, and to be kind and good-tempered 
wben your partner is kind and good-tem- 
pered too ; but can you put up with each 
other's infirmities, hear with each other's 



waywardness, and forgive each other's 
errors? Be watchful over yourselves. 
Be especially careful of the beginnings of 
unkindness and altercation : 

" Alas I how light a cause may move 
Dissensions between hearts that love !— 
A something light as air— a look, 

A word unkind, or wrongly taken— 
Oh ! love, that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this has shaken." 

Have you never seen the eye inflamed 
with wrath, or heard the tongue sharp- 
ened with bitterness ? Oh ! it is an evil 
thing for those in wedded life to dwell 
together in hatred, not in love, increasing, 
instead of bearing each other's burdens. 
Troubles will come without being sought 
after, and there are thorns and briers 
enough in the world without our gather- 
ins them, and planting them in each 
other's bosoms : 

" How sad when ruder words rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin; 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship's smiling day ;' 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 
Till fast declining, one by one, 
The sweetnesses of love are gone." 

Another error is that of forming an 
acquaintance with lovers of pleasure. 
Hospitality is a virtue, but extrava- 
gance is a fatal error. To be broken in 
upon by rude and boisterous mirth, to be 
tempted to give lavish and splendid 
entertainments^ and to be led into excit- 
ing scenes of public gaiety, would be 
destructive of all; your comfort. These 
scenes of fitful delight are often suc- 
ceeded by weariness, domestic irregularity, 
disturbed repose, self-accusations, and 
a consciousness of useless expenditure. 
The frivolous fascinations, trifling con^ 
verse, and flattering freedoms of a ball- 
room have poisoned the peace of many a 
happy pair for ever. The domestic 
hearth, with its tranquil enjoyments, 
friendly gatherings, and seasons of prayer 
and praise, is the very homestead of all 
the virtues. Barter not, then, the pure 
gold of quiet retirement for the sparkling 
tinsel of turbulent gaiety : 

" Sigh not in vain for pleasure I 
Oh do not wildly roam; 
But seek that hidden treasure 
At home, sweet home !" 

Cultivate each other's tastes, cater for 
each other's comfort, and care for one 
another when absence divides you. The 
most trifling attention, the smallest mark 
of affection that shows you have thought 
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of each other, will knit you in closer 
bands, and increase your mutual con- 
fidence. 

Make yourselves acquainted with each 
other's prejudices and prepossessions, 
that you may avoid giving pain inadver- 
tently, and be able to add to each other's 
pleasures. Foster each other's virtues, 
gently reprove each other's faUings, and 
especially help one another in holy 
things. Your sabbaths and your seasons 
of devotion depend much on each other's 
piety. The support of a wife strengthens 
a Christian husband ; the defection of a 
husband sadly weakens a Christian wife : 
" Consider one another to provoke unto 
love and to good works." 

Love one another for life and for 
death ; for earth and for heaven ; for no 
love but this will endure amid the change 
of seasons, and the trials and temptations 
of the world. Practise no useless reserve 
towards each other, and make no con- 
fidants of others in regard to things which 
ought ever to be locked up in your own 
bosoms: an inattention to these points 
will cost you dear. 

Avoid, as you would avoid the plague, 
the poor, pitiful spirit of striving for the 
mastery. This is a rock on which many 
a goodly matrimonial vessel has been 
wrecked. God's word has declared the 
husband to be the " head of the wife," 
and from God's word there is no appeal. 
Tlie same Divine authority that says, 
" Husbands love your wives," says also, 
" Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands." Neither of these in- 
junctions can be neglected without dis- 
turbing the other; for if the husband 
loves not his wife, how can he expect 
her willingly to submit to him? and if 
the wife submits not to her husband, how 
can she reasonably expect him to love 
her? Be of one mind in these points, 
for you cannot walk together lovingly 
unless you are agreed. 

The following remark, though ex- 
pressed in a homely way, is well worth 
your attention : " If you have made 
your calculations for fine weather only, 
go and bespeak an umbrella, for be sure 
you will have need of it. If you think 
to look at each other always with the 
same fond and affectionate regard that 
you have yet done, you will be mistaken. 
I tell you, in spite of your fairy dreams 
of unabated love, that if you go through 
the first year of your married life without 
a single heartburning, you will deserve to 
have your pictures framed and glazed, 



and huns up in the market-hall for uni- 
versal aomiration. No ! no ! I will tell 
you the truth ; however you try to flatter 
and deceive one another, you are a pair 
of poor, weak, erring, sinful creatures, 
requiring help from on high every mo- 
ment of your lives, to keep you from in- 
attention, from selfishness, from bitter- 
ness, and from hatred. If you really 
wish to love one another always, you 
must love God always — for none but God 
can preserve your afiection, and enable 
you to bear each other's burdens." 

Thus might we go on quoting and 
commenting .by the hour, but we must 
not overwhelm you with our remarks. 
To sum up all — mistrust yourselves; 
seek constantly for Divine aid to keep 
your feet from straying into crooked 
paths, and your hearts from wandering 
into evil ways. Fear God, and keep his 
commandments ; hold in remembrance 
the sacrifice of the Saviour; — love one 
another, and bear one another's burdens : 

We 'Will not paint the future hours 

In hues that truth denies; 
Nor deck with artificial flowers 

The scenes that round you rise. 
There will he frosts, and faded leaves, 

And clouds— we know there will ; 
Thorns spring amid the rosy hower, 
But when dark shadows round you lower, 
And sad and pensive thoughts have power, 

Bear with each other still I 

While fancy spreads her glittering toys 

With nunshine on her wingp, 
Remember well that earthly joys 

Are transitory things. 
The sun that glows so fair and bright 

Will set behind the hill ; 
Then, should a tear-drop dim your eye, 
Let hope and faith the sorrow dry. 
And, while you lift your thoughts on high, 

Bear with each other still ! 

Exultingly go on your way 

Whi'e youth and health are given, 
With many a gladsome earthly ray 

And sunny beam from Heaven. 
A banquet fair, profusely spread. 

E'en now awaits your will ; 
Unnumber'd blessings court yoinr choice, 
Yet, hear your heavenly Father's voice, 
And, while your glowing hearts rejoice, 

Bear with each other still I 

G. M. 



STORY OF TWO RAVENS. 

During ten months out of the twelve, 
says the rev. A. E. Knox, you may now 
find a pair of ravens in Petworth-park : 
perchance if the sky be clear, you may 
perceive them soaring aloft at such a 
height as would almost ensure their 
escape from observation, were it not for 
their joyous and exulting barks, which, 
in spite of the distance, fal\ distinctly on 
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the ear ; or if the weather be wet and 
gloomy, you may lee them perched on 
the summit of one of the huge hollow 
oaks in the flat of the park, the crooked 
and withered branch on which they sit 
projecting like the horn of some gigantic 
stag from the dense foliage ; or perhaps 
you may find them concealed in their 
snug retreat among the evergreen boughs 
of a clump of Scotch firs near the Tower- 
hill, their favourite haunt during the last 
five years, and where they now appear to 
be permanently established. But to re- 
turn. Their expulsion from this neigh- 
bourhood, many years ago, was as fol- 
lows : 

A pair of these birds had built their 
nest on a lofty tree in the park, and, as a 
matter of course, were discovered by one 
of the keepers. Suffering them to remain 
unmolested during the period of their 
nidification, he waited until, deceived by 
his Machiavelian policy, the ravens 
treated his appearance, even when 
armed, with comparative disregard. Ill 
did he repay their misplaced confidence ! 
One day, when the period had nearly 
arrived at which an addition to the 
family was to be expected, and the eggs 
were in his opinion *^ got hard," a rifle- 
bullet, directed through the bottom of 
the nest, stretched the female bird lifeless 
within it ; and shortly afterwards, her 
partner, who had been catering for her at 
a distance, was saluted on his return with 
a volley of shot, which laid him quiver- 
ing at the root of the tree, and completed 
the success of the functionary, who in 
those davs used to perform among the 
feathered tribe the triple duties of judge, 
jury, and executioner. 

Years passed away, and the raven con- 
tinued unknown in this part of West 
Sussex, until one day, in March, 1843, 
when riding in the park, near a clump of 
tall old beech-tree9, whose trunks had 
been denuded by time of all their lower 
branches, my attention was suddenly 
arrested by the never-to-be-mistaken 
croak of a raven, and the loud chattering 
of a flock of jackdaws. 

I soon perceived that these were the 
especial objects of his hatred and hos- 
tility ; for after dashing into the midst of 
them, and executing several rapid move- 
ments in the air, he succeeded in effectu- 
ally driving them to a considerable 
distance from his nest. During this 
manoeuvre the superior size of the raven 
became more apparent than when viewed 
alone, and his power of flight was advan- 



ti^eously exhibited by comparison with 
that of mt smaller congener. The latter, 
indeed, seemed to bear about the same 
relation to him, in point of sixe, that 
starlings do to rooks when seen together. 

The raven's nest was placed in a fork 
on the very summit of one of the highest 
of these trees, while their hollow trunks 
were tenanted, by a numerous colony of 
jackdaws. Some of the holes through 
which these entered were so near the 
ground that I had no difficulty in reach- 
ing them when on horseback, while 
others were situated at a much greater 
height. These conducted to the cham- 
bers in which the nests were placed, and 
which were generally far removed from 
the external aperture by which the birds 
entered their tower-like habitation. On 
thrusting my whip upwards into many 
of these passages, I found it impossible 
to touch the further extremity, while a 
few cavities of smaller dimensions were 
within reach of my hand, and contained 
nests constructed of short dry sticks, 
some of which were incomplete, while in 
others one or two eggs had been depo- 
sited. The next day I returned to the 
place on foot, provided with a spy-glass, 
for the purpose of observation. On my 
arrival, I found that the ravens were 
absent, and that the jackdaws, availing 
themselves of this, had congregated in 
considerable numbers, and were as busily 
employed about their habitations as a 
swarm of bees ; some carrying materials 
for the completion of their frail and yet 
unfinished nests, others conveying food 
to their mates, and all apparently making - 
the most of their time during the absence 
of their tiMrmeutor. There being no cover 
or brushwood at hand, and the branches 
being yet leafless, I was unable to con- 
ceal myself effectually; but having sat 
down at the foot of the tree containing 
their nest, I awaited the return of the 
ravens. 

Nearly an hour elapsed before the 
arrival of the male bird, and I was first 
made aware of his approach by the con- 
sternation which it appeared to spread 
among the jackdaws. Like most animals 
under similar circumstances, when con- 
scious of the approach of danger, they 
rapidly collected their forces on a single 
tree, keeping up all the time an incessant 
chattering, each bird shifting its position 
rapidly from bough to bough, while the 
raven, who held some food in his beak, 
satisfied himself on this occasion with 
two or three swoops into the terrified 
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crowd, and baying routed the mob, he 
approached the tree in which his nest 
was placed. Before arriving there, how- 
ever, be evidently became aware of my 
presence, and dropping his prey, which 
proved to be a rat, he ascended into the 
air to a great height, in circular gyra- 
tions, after the manner of a falcon, where 
he was soon joined by bis consort ; and 
the two birds continued to soar over my 
head while I remained there, uttering 
not only their usual hoarse croak, but also 
an extraordinary sound, resembling the 
exclamation, ^'Ohl" loudly and clearly 
ejaculated. At first I could hardly per- 
suade myself that it proceeded from the 
throat of either of the ravens ; but my 
doubt was soon dispelled, for diere was 
no human being within sight ; and after 
carefully examining one of the birds for 
some time with my glass, I observed that 
each note was preceded by an opening of 
the beak, the distance, of course, pre- 
venting sight and sound from being 
exactly simultaneous. 

In the following year, the beech g^ove 
was deserted for the fir-clump. I shall 
never fcnrget my delight on discovering 
their new retreat near the Tower-hill 
during the spring of 1844. In their new 
quarters the ravens now reign unmo- 
lested, the nest itself being concealed 
from ordinary observation among the 
evergreen boughs near the summit of one 
of the tallest trees, so as to escape the 
notice of the wayfarers who traverse 
Upperton-common, or pass along the 
high road wrhich here skirts the ivy- 
covered park-wall. Nay, even within 
the precincts, where these birds and their 
establishments are now held sacred, those 
who occasionally visit the spot for the 
express purpose of *< having a look at the 
raven," are generally disappointed, as 
they mount the steep hill and approach 
the clump, at seeing nothing of either of 
the birds, and at the apparent desertion 
of the place ; but they are quickly unde- 
ceived. The short and angry barks of 
the male are just heard as he emerges 
from the dark boughs ; then, if the young 
have been hatched, he is soon joined by 
the female, and both continue to soar 
round the heads of the strangers, gradu- 
ally increasing their distance imtil they 
reach a eoasid»able height, and oceasion- 
ally varying their hoarse cry with the 
singular note to which I have already 
alluded. Their retreat is, therefore, as I 
have said, secure from ordinaiy observa- 
tion ; but what nest can escape the scru- 



tiny of an Argus-eyed school-boy, espe- 
dally if his cranium should present a 
development of the true ornithological 
bump I Soon after the ravens had taken 
up their quarters here, » truant youth, 
wandering over the common wiui his 
empty satchel on his shoulder, caught a 
glimpse of one of the old birds, marked 
him down into the clump, and having 
satisfied himself by an exceedingly rapid 
process of reasoning, that its abode was 
there, and that the discovery and appro- 
priation of its contents would repay nim 
for the perils of the adventure, he scaled 
the waU, climbed the tree, robbed the 
nest, deposited four ** squabs" (all that it 
contained) in his book-bag, and escaped 
undiscovered with his prize. 

Imagine my feelings when, on visiting 
the fir-grove a few days after this occur- 
rence, I could find no trace of either of 
the old ravens I At first curiosity was 
succeeded by suspicion, then suspicion by 
anxiety, and at last anxiety by conviction 
that something untoward had occurred ; 
but on entering the clump, the whole 
truth flashed upon me at once : splinters 
of short, brittle boughs, on which the 
climber had attempted to rest his feet as 
he ascended the tree, lay around, mingled 
with portions of the lining, which was' 
composed of the hair of the fallow-deer. 
Could the robber have taken all the 
young birds ? So, to put an end to sus- 
pense, I moimted to the nest, clutched 
one of the branches immediately beneath 
it, raised myself up, and eagerly peeped 
into the interior. Empty ! Not a bird, 
not a feather within it! Nothing but 
deer-fur and fledge-dust ! What was to 
be done ? If even one squab had been 
left, there would still have been room for 
hope that the attempt to protect the 
raven in his native haunts might possibly 
not have turned out, as now, an apparent 
failure. Another week elapsed, auriog 
which all inquiries (and they were many 
and searching) after the lost ones were 
unattended with success. I now visited 
the dump every day, but my ears were 
no longer gladdened by the welcome 
bark of the parent birds. Ring-doves 
and starlings roosted in the branches of 
the trees, and even the spiteful jaekdaw, 
who had hitherto kept at such a respect- 
fiil distance, now chattered among the 
boughs, as if he could not renst the 
temptation of having a look at the neat, 
with a view to appropriating a portion of 
it to his own use on a ftiture occasMNBu 

Well» at last the young birda were die- 
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covered, half-starved, in the possession of 
their original captor, who willingly deli- 
vered them up. It was proposed to rear 
them In a state of domestication, and the 
operation of clipping their wings had 
already heen performed on three of them 
before the idea occurred to me that even 
yet, "at the eleventh hour," it was just 
possible that the restoration of the re- 
maining perfect bird to the nest might 
have the effect of attracting the attention 
of either of the old ones, if they should 
happen to revisit the neighbourhood. 
Although but a *' forlorn hope," the 
attempt was worth the trial. It was late 
in the evening, I remember, when I put 
it in execution,' and the next morning 
found me again on my way to the fir- 
dump. Impatient to learn the result of 
my experiment, vet entertaining only a 
shadowy belief m the possibility of its 
success, I hastened to the park. Scarcely 
venturing to raise my eyes as I ascended 
the slope, I listened attentively ; but no 
sound indicated the return of my ab- 
sent friends. However, the scene soon 
changed, and amply was I repaid for all 
my previous care and anxiety, on per- 
ceiving, as I topped the hill, both the old 
ravens issuing from the trees, and flying 
round mv head, just as if nothing had 
happened. I could hardly believe my 
eyes. It was true, nevertheless; my 
experiment perfectly succeeded; the 
young biid was safely reared ; the ravens 
have since brought up several families in 
the same nest ; and as this little episode 
In their biography has served to increase 
the interest taken in their welfare by 
those who have now, fortunately, the 
disposition as well as the power to protect 
them, I trust that they may long live in 
peace and security ; and that if any lover 
of the picturesque, or admirer of our 
native birds^ should hereafter visit the 
Tower- hill during " trysting time," he 
may never find ** the ravens* clump" un- 
tenanted. 

So, says the "Quarterly Review," Mr, 
Knox leaves the story. We can give our 
readers one more act in this, aerial drama. 
In the spring of this year, the ravens 
returned to their old nest, and repaired 
and occupied it according to their wont ; 
incubation was already begun, when a 
violent spring-storm actually beat the 
mother from her nest, and scattered the 
eggs upon the ground. After a few 
days, the ravens began to repair the 
damage of the storm, and, abandoning 
the unfortunate tree, they constructed 



upon another their new nest. But, alas ! 
as the poet sang : 

" Ravens, though, as birds of omen, 
They teach both conjurers and old women 
To tell us Mrhat is to befall, 
Can't prophesy themselves at all." 

A second storm, almost as soon as the 
nest was completed, again marred their 
work, and actually tore the nest itself 
from the tree. For a few days the ravens 
were missing : after these, they returned; 
but conjugal disagreement finished what 
the violence of the winds had begun. 
The work of nidification was re- com- 
menced, but one bird was set upon 
repairing the original, the other upon 
building a new nest. For a day or two 
the divided work proceeded, when, as if 
by mutual compromise, both abandoned 
their separate undertakings, and flew off 
together in search of a more favoured 
spot. 

The appearance at the same moment 
of a pair of ravens, who proceeded forth- 
with to build and incubate at Parham- 
park, about eight miles distant, seems to 
mark out that place as the haven of their 
choice. There they will have the com- 
pany of a goodly settlement of herons, 
who, like memselves, were driven from 
afar to seek the shelter of its ancient 
woods and hospitable owner. 



ITALIAN CONVERTS. 

Innumerable are the means which 
the Lord employs to bring his children 
into the way of truth and life. Of this, 
the conversion of the Italians who are 
now gathered together, under the glorious 
banner of the Redeemer, is an undoubted 
proof. It would require too much time to 
relate in detail the circumstances which 
drove them from their native land into a 
strange soil, and the troubles which have 
befallen them in their exile. It is enough 
to know that all have contributed to the 
great design of Providence — the salvation 
of their souls. In a foreign country, 
amidst troubles and distress, they heard a 
voice of peace, which invited them to 
repose. Delightful invitation to afflicted 
souls I What philosophy could not pro- 
duce, the gospel has wroueht in them. 

The word of God, which hitherto they 
had only found by piecemeal in their 
missals and breviaries, and which there 
had engaged their attention far less than 
the ceremonies with which its reading 
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was accompanied, became for them, 
amidst tbeir trials, an object of bigb 
importance, and afforded matter for tbeir 
most serious reflection. It was in this, 
and by means of this alone, that they 
could find rest — for it is the word of Him 
who is called the God of peace ; it was 
by this that they discovered the way of 
salvation, as it became a lamp to their 
feet and a light unto their path. Leaving 
at length all human teaching, they began 
to learn anew in the school of the Holy 
Spirit, and soon found how profitable is 
his word, for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, when it is received and studied with 
humility and simplicity of heart. 

How great was the wonder and joy of 
the Italians, newly converted, to find from 
the book of truth, that it was not only 
consistent with reason to read the oracles 
of God, but that it was also his positive 
command to lay up these, his words, and 
teach them to their children, Deut. xi. 
18—20. They found that Jesus Christ 
himself commanded men to search the 
Scriptures (John v. 39), and that he attri- 
buted the errors of the Sadducees to igno- 
rance of the word, and charged the 
Pharisees with the heinous sin of having 
made it of none effect by their traditions, 
Matt. XV. 4 ; xxii. 29. But beside the 
command of God, the holy custom, prac- 
tised not. by the Jews alone, but by the 
Christians themselves, served as a further 
incitement to the Italians to read the 
Divine word. The ancient kings of the 
chosen people, notwithstanding the 
weighty cares attending the government 
of a nation, were to write it out with their 
own hand and read it all the days of their 
life. Children, even from tender infancy, 
were to study it with arduous care ; and 
the attachment of the Hebrew people in 
general to their law, the respect which 
they entertained towards it, the venera- 
tion and the zeal with which they defended 
it, were displayed more than once in truly 
heroic deeds and illustrious martyrdoms. 
Nor were the first Christians inferior to 
the Jews in their zeal. The reading of 
the Bible was deemed the most important 
of their occupations. It seemed as if 
they only lived to carry out its precepts 
into practice, to show the world the vir- 
tue wnich it inspires, to shed tbeir blood 
for its cause. This word was their 
strength, their consolation, the soul of 
their hope, the life of their heart. Insen- 
aible to the cruelties exercised , upon 
themaelvesy the persecution of the holy 



books became the object which alone 
could move them. 

It is now generally acknowledged, that 
wherever the reading and free preaching 
of the word is permitted, the national 
advantages which follow are immense. 
Liberty is received, manners are culti- 
vated, and the state of progress in which 
such nations are found, and the benefits 
which are derived from this, are unan- 
swerable testimonies to the power of the 
word of God. If such are the effects 
which the reading and meditation of the 
Divine word produce, if its efficacy on the 
understanding and the heart of man be 
to renew, enlighten, arouse, humble, 
console, and sanctify, the converted Ita- 
lians had reason to believe, and now 
having experienced its power, they have 
yet greater reason to conclude that it pro- 
ceeded directly from God, and that hav- 
ing proceeded from Him, its authority in 
matters of faith is supreme and exclusive* 
They believe, too, that as it proceeds from 
him who wills that all men should be 
saved, and come to the knowledge of 
the truth, it contains all things necessary 
in order to salvation, and should be free 
to all men without distinction. — F. B. 
d*Italia. — Evangelical Christendom, 



STRANGE SNOWBALLS. 

E'en the rude vintry elements, at times, 
Appear to lay aside their churlishness 
For sportive frolic, and the winds of heaven 
Go forth on strange adventures. 

It would be, perhaps, difficult to say 
whether we received the most pleasure 
from natural scenery in its customary 
form, or from the occasional strange and 
fantastic deviations of nature from her 
usual course. There appears, at times, a 
sort of sportiveness, a playful prodigality 
visible in the natural creation, that, 
clothed as it is with novelty, awakes our 
wonder, as well as calls forth our admira- 
tion. Instances of this kind, however, 
now and then have occasioned alarm. 

In a recent number of the " Philo- 
sophical Magazine," Mr. Clouston, of 
Stomners, relates a curious circumstance, 
which, it appears, not only astonished 
and perplexed *the neighbourhood in 
which it occurred, but filled the super- 
stitious with great consternation. 

"During one night a heavy fall of 
snow took place in Orkney, which covered 
the plain to a depth of several inches. 
Upon this pure carpet there rested next 
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morning thoiuands of large massei of 
saoWf which contrastect strongly with its 
smooth surface. These occurred gene- 
rally in patches of from one acre to a 
hundred in extent, whUe the clusters 
were often half a mile asunder. The 
fields so covered looked as if they had 
heen scattered over with cart loads of 
manure, and the latter covered with 
snow; hut on examination, the masses 
were all found to he cylindrical, like 
hollow fluted rollers, or ladies' swan- 
down muffs, hearing a strong resemblance 
to the latter. The largest measured was 
three and a half feet long, and seven feet 
in circumference. The centres were 
nearly, but not quite hollow; and by 
placing the head within when the sun 
was bright, the concentric structure of 
the cylinder was apparent. They did 
not occur in any of the adjoining 
parishes, and were limited to a space of 
about five miles. The first idea as to the 
origin of these bodies was, that they had 
fallen from the clouds, and portended 
some direful calamity. But nad they 
fallen from the atmosphere, their sym- 
metry and loose texture must have been 
destroyed. The writer having examined 
them, was soon convinced that they had 
been formed by the wind rolling up the 
snow, as boys form snowballs. Their 
round form, concentric structure, fluted 
surface, and position with respect to the 
weather and eminences, proved this, and 
also from the fact of their lying length- 
ways, with their sides to the wind, and 
sometimes their tracks were visible in the 
snow for twenty or thirty yards in the 
windward direction, whence they had 
evidently gathered up their concentric 
layers. This seems to be the most sin- 
gular example ever recorded of Boreas 
making snowballs." 



THE RAILWAY IN THE FOREST. 

"Time pressed, "says Dr. Dixon, "and 
we were obliged to leave on Monday 
morning. Our course lay by rail across 
the country to the Lakes, a distance of 
219 miles. I had been told that this 
route would afford me the opportunity of 
seeing, on an extended scale, the agricul- 
tural character and resources of the 
western country; and I was not disap- 
pointed. The entire territory was either 
perfectly new, or only very recently cul- 
tivated. This will appear firom the fact, 
that many of the rising towns bear the 
name even of living men ; as Polktown 



called after the president, and Claysville, 
afler the eminent statesman of that name. 
The whole scene was very curious ; the 
only uniform and finished thing being 
the railroad on which we travelled ; the 
greater part of the country still remain- 
ing unbroken forest. Through this forest- 
scene our railroad had been cut, at a vast 
cost of money and labour ; the trees hav- 
ing, of course, to be felled by the wood- 
man's axe, as well as the road itself 
levelled and prepared. To the inhabit- 
ants of these solitudes, now limited to 
wild animals, the Indians being all gone, 
— the blazing of our fire, the fizzing of 
our steam, the sound of our whistle, the 
noise of our motion, and the rapidity of 
our speed, must appear a singular sole- 
cism in the midst of the sylvan scenes of 
their joyous freedom. What, music for 
the forest is a railroad train f How fine 
and perfect the harmony between the 
singing of birds, the leap of squirrels, the 
bounding of the hind, the stag, the deer, 
and all the other forms of life and motion 
peculiar to the wilderness; and the 
smoke, ashes, dirt, creaking, bellowing of 
a huge train, laden with human, and all 
other kinds of lumber! We dashed 
along through these forest seenes, indif- 
ferent as to the sentiment of concord, the 
< eternal laws and fitness of things,' and 
matters of that sort^ notwithstimding ; 
intent only upon our mission of progress, 
though it sho^d oblige us to cut down all 
the trees in the universe, disturb the 
repose of nature in her lair, and quench 
the lights of heaven by the smoke of our 
civilizing chimneys." 



PRESUMPTION OF HUMAN REASON. 

What surprises me, what stumbles me, 
what frightens me, is to see a diminutive 
creature, a little ray of light glimmering 
through a few feeble organs, controvert a 
point with the Supreme Being; oppose 
the intelligence that sitteth at the helm of 
the world ; question what he aflirms, dis- 
pute what he determines, appeal from his 
decisions, and, even after uod has given 
evidence, reject all doctrines that are 
beyond his capacity! Enter into thy 
nothingness, mortal creature ! What 
madness animates thee? How darest 
thou pretend, thou who art but a pomt, 
thou whose essence is but an atom, to 
measure thyself with the Supreme Being, 
with 'him whom the heaven of heavens 
could not contain ? — Saurin, 
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The BtlUnniB Tubulu Bridge. 



THE BRITANNIA TUBULAK BtttDGE. 

The Menai Straila, vibicb bave recently 
attracted tlie atteiitian of nil clatm ot 
the community, and the icientific men of 
every land, exiend for more than twelve 
milea between (lie Isle of Angleaea and 
the Carnarvon ihorei of Nortli Walet. 
Betireen Cbe precipitoUB lieights of either 
coast, lie waters of the Irish Sea and of 
St. Geo^e'i CliHimel are ever foaming, 
and long seemed to bid defiance to any 
efforts of man to maintain a tecure and 
permanent communication between tbem. 
At length, however, under the auspices 
of the Parliamentary Commiaaioneri for 
Ihe Holy bead-road, the lata Mr. Telford 
■Dccceded in spanning the channel with 
a aolid and elegant structure, at an ex- 
pense of rather more than 200,000^., and 
tbui the, desired object was, to a great 
extent, obtained. 

The importance oF rapid and easy com- 
mtmication between theaboiei of England 
and the sister isle had long been seen, 
and, in thisageofrailwayi, it wa« resolved 
that tbey should be rendered available in 
the promotion of this design. In accord- 
ance with this determination, a line wai 
planned from Chester to Holyhead ; and, 
it of the engineet- 
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ing world, and encouraged by the success 
of other great efforts, it was decided that, 
if practicable, the " great tidal chasm " of 
the Menai Straits should be spanned by 
a railway, by means of which trains of 
pastengers and goods might be Irans- 
ported with undiminJahed apeed from shore 
tu ahore. Vast, indeed, was the tinder- 
taking. The peculiar difficulties of the 
site, the extent of the span, and Ihe ele- 
vation which niust be observed to avoid 
interference with the navigation of the 
channel, were obstacles which might well 
have been regarded as insurmountable. 
The task was, however, undertaken by the 
Company, and then committed to Mr. 
Kohert Stephenson, whose ability, perse- 
verance, and success, have rightly given 
to him a fint rank amid the men of 
science of an; age. 

The plan primarily suggested for the 
accomplishment of this design was to 
appropriate one side of Telford's suspen- 
sion bridge; but though that structure is 
well adapted for the purpoiea for which it 
was erected, it was found too light to sup- 
port the heavy burdens which the passage 
of trains would impose ; and that nothing 
would be adequate to the required purpose 
that could not support the weight of a ra- 
pidly moviogmaM over a rigid instead of a 
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flexible medium ; while a communication 
from the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, who refused to allow the use of 
the bridge for the proposed purpose, ne- 
cessitated the abandonment of the scheme. 
The Admiralty having required that 
apart from the rise and fall of the tide — 
some five- and- twenty feet — a clear hun- 
dred should b« left b«tween the bridge 
and the surface of the water below, Mr. 
Stephenson resolved on the construction 
of a bridge of two cast-iron arches, each 
commencing fifty feet ahovt the water, 
and being 100 feet high in the centre, 
A pier in the centre of the stream was to 
he reared on a rock which projected at 
times abovv the surface, and on this the 
centre of the arches was to rest, go as to 
cause the ejctremities to balance each 
other, *' like two little boys quietly seated 
on the opposite endi of a pUnk supported 
only in tQ« middle.'' 

The arches were intended to be of 450 
feet span, which it ^10 feet longer than 
the arch of Southwark Bri^ife over the 
Thames; and which, though only 240 
feet, is the largest rigid span hitherto 
attempted. The total cost of such an 
erection was estimated at 250,000/. The 
project, though emphatically described 
by a competent authority as " one of the 
most beautiful structures ever invented," 
was rejected by the Admiralty, who re- 
quired that not only the crown of the 
arch, but its entire length, should be a 
hundred feet above the sea, so as not to 
interfere with the navigation. Though 
the illustrious engineer had fought many 
a successful battle with the material world, 
opposition would now have been useless; 
he reluctantly submitted to the authority 
of " the powers that be," and appealed to 
the resources of his own mind to relieve 
himself of the obstacles to the consum* 
mation of his designs. 

A new project was ere long matured. 
Undaunted by the numerous difiicullies 
which would have to be surmounted, and 
imawed by the many more which would 
doubtless arise in the practical working of 
the plan, Mr. Stephenson proposed to lay 
across the Menai Straits a hollow iron 
beam, 462 feet in length, and supported 
at each end on a stone pillar — in fact, an 
** iron tunnel hung up in the air across an 
arm of the sea," capable of supporting 
the heaviest burden which passing trains 
eould impose, and of bidding defiance to 
the storms which " eddy and whirl " with 
relentless violence along the Straits. A 
simikr structure, though on a rude and 



miniature scale, had existed on the Cam- 
bridge line of the Eastern Counties Rail- 
vi^ay — the Conway Bridge had answered 
the purpose for which it was intended,— 
and Mr. Stephenson was willing again to 
stake his reputation on the application of 
his favourite material to the present 
emergency. The entire bridge was to 
rest on three abutments : one built on 
either shore above high water- mark, and 
the third raised on a little work in the 
centre of the Straits. 

The general design being completed, 
Mr. Stephenson called in the assistance 
of several gentlemen of great scientific 
attainments to nid him in his computa- 
tions of the strength of niati>ria)| and of 
the form and dimensions best adapted for 
the proposed tube. Mr, Falrbiiirn, H ship- 
builder, who is considered to be it high 
authority «n the praoti(Jal use of iron ; 
and Professor E. Hodgkinson, of Univer- 
sity College, London, who has been cha- 
racterised by Mr. Stephenson as the " first 
scientific authority on the strength of 
iron beams," were selected for this pur- 
pose ; and aided by Mr* Edwin Glark, 
a practical engineer of high attainments, 
they proceeded to the investigation of the 
great problem before them, 

A long series of laborious and costly 
experiments were then made, to ascertain,, 
apart from all preconceived ideas, the 
strongest form for a sheet-iron tubular 
bridge ; and the inquiry, in addition td 
the object more immediately in view, hat 
been of great public importance in the 
discovery of many important facts on 
abstruse scientific questions. In these 
investigations, it was found that cylindri^ 
cal tubes failed by collapsing at the top, 
and that they were inferior in strength td 
those of an elliptical form ; but after the 
latter had been subjected to a variety of 
torturing experiments, they evinced simi- 
lar inability at the top to resist compres- 
sion. Rectangular tubes were next put 
to the test, and these were found to have 
so decidedly the advantage in strength, 
that the precise form and dimensions 
only remained to be determined. A new 
tube was accordingly constructed of one*> 
sixth of the size of the proposed Britannia 
Bridge, and the final experiment having 
terminated most satisfaotorily, arrange- 
ments were made for the erection ef th« 
colossal structure. 

The piers for the support of the tubes 
were at once commenced on* the rook in 
the centre of the Straits, and on the Cath* 
narvon and Anglesea ihorest ^ The Bnh 
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talmid. Tower rose gradually from the 
surfao^ of the water to the height of $30 
feet ;. i^hUe the {ules of masonry on land 
are of .the MUtVde of more than 160 feet» 
The tower iS; especially deserving pf nor 
tioe. This edifice^ forpned qf a conglomera- 
tion of 148,625 Quhic feet of Anglesea 
in«rh|e for the exterior, 144,625 cuhic feet 
of sandstone fpr the interior, strengthened 
hy!:397 tons of cast-iron heams and gir- 
^^iB, is greeted on a base of more than 
iiftyf^et square, embedded in pure Roman 
cement. It weighs upwards of 20,000 
tens. The quarries on the Anglesea 
shores for obtaining the stone for this 
work extended over twenty miles. It 
was originally intended that the masonry 
of the Britannia Pier should be crowned 
with a colossal seated figure of Science, 
It was te have beeu fifty feet in height, 
OB a base of forty-eight by twenty-eight, 
«nd 17,000 feetof stope would have been 
required in its formation* The deprecia- 
tion of railnfay property, however, in- 
duped the directors of the line to abandon, 
^ at le^st to postpone the design ; but in 
the (wticip^tion q£ improved times, it 
weidd give an admirable " finish " to this 
magnificeat ^ork to erect such a struc- 
ture, which would serve to remind the 
Qbserver, as he stood on the shores of 
Anglesea or North Wales, or tracked the 
ocean in the distance, of the success with 
whieh God has been pleased to reward the 
intelligent perseverance of His creatures. 

Terminating the land-ends of the ahut^ 
meitts ou e^oh side of the Strait are two 
couchant lion* of Egyptian character, ex- 
ecuted with admirable taste and skill. 
They are each 25^ feet long, 12^ feet 
high, -and eight in widtbf As they each 
weigh about eighty tons, and required no 
less than 8,000 cubic feet of limestone 
for the formation of the four, some idea 
may be gained of the prodigious scale on 
whieh even the decorative part of the 
bridge is conducted* The timber employed 
DB the various scaffoldings amounted to 
570,000 cubic feet. 

Meanwhile a locality had been selected, 
And a timber platform erected, fQr the 
«anstruj6t]x>n of the tubeS) behind which 
were the workshops of the artisans, cover* 
•iBg three acres and a half of ground, and 
•exiending along the shore for half a mile. 
The number of men thus employed, with 
those at work at the towers, was no fewer 
than 1,500, a considerable proportion of 
whom were crowded together in wooden 
cottages and shanties in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 



The iron plates of which the tuh^s are 
formed are prepared in a s)mjlar manner 
to those en^ployed in the construetion of 
ships. They vary ip their dimensions, 
being from half to three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness, from six to twelve feet 
in length, and about two in width. 
Though they had been forged with the 
greatest accuracy, yet they were pot al- 
lowed by Mr. Stephenson to be employed 
for the tubes till each had been passed 
between two uncompromising massive 
iron rollers, worked by steam, which* by 
revolving, squeezed all ** lumps and 
bumps" into perfect uniformity of sur- 
face. Tl)^ plates were then taken to ft 
punching-maehipe, by meani? of which 
holes had to be made near their outer 
edges, to allow of their being rivetted 
together. The lever by which this was 
performed was endowed with the enpr-> 
mous pressure of from sixty to eighty 
tons ; and the iron plates were perforated 
by the steel bolt, as if they nad been 
pieces of paper. The rivets en^ployed 
in securing the plates to one another 
amounted to no fewer than twQ millions, 
in the preparation of which 126 Vfiiles pf 
iron rod were used, ^nd weighing about 
000 tons. These pieces of iron,' nearly 
an inch in thickness and four in length, 
were in the first place bolts. A head was 
then formed at oue end, which sensibly di- 
ipinished its length ; but still they were 
not yet rivets, which, like bar-shpt, are 
double-headed. Being qgain made red- 
hot in a furnace prepared for the purpose, 
they were taken from thence as required 
hy a hoy, and fiung from the pincers to a, 
comrade inside the tube, who hastened 
with it tp the ** holder-up.*' This mai^ 
has an enormous hammer which he 
presses against the bolt, till it is forced a^ 
far through the hole as the head will per- 
mit, and the protruding red-ho| end i^ 
then immediately and vigorously assailed 
on the other side hy two strong and stal- 
wart workmen. 

Encountering a re-action from the 
** holder-up" withip, who returns blow 
for blow, the bolt is soon converted into 
a rivet, and, as it cools, the plates are 
bound EO firmly together, that a force of 
from four to six tons would be necessary 
to each rivet to cause them to give way. 
Practice, however, gave such facility to the 
workmen that a set regularly drove 23P 
rivets a day^ there being about eighteen 
in each yard. The plates having thus 
been scientifically adjusted in the positions 
best calculated to resist the variety of 
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strains to which they can possibly be 
subjected, are further strengthened by 
small ribs, the quantity of which employed 
in the construction of the tubes amounts 
to no less than sixty-five miles. 

The spectacle which was presented 
during the progress of the works was 
novel, interesting, and impressive. Ship- 
loads of iron, constantly arriving from 
Liverpool, of Anglesea marble from Pen* 
mon, of red sandstone from Runcorn, and 
forests of timber from various ports, dis- 
charged their cargoes at the wharves and 
platforms; and wagons and carts inces- 
santly travelling in all directions on tram- 
ways and roads, combined to form a 
remarkable spectacle ; while vast clouds 
of dark smoKe, issuing from chimneys; 
steam-engines always at work, pouring 
forth volumes of steam high into the air; 
the whirring of machinery, the explosion 
of gunpowder, the thunder-like clang of 
the blacksmith's hammers at the forges, 
and the reverberation from those at work 
along the tubes where the rivettcrs were 
securing the plates, formed a chaos of 
sights and sounds which it is easier to 
conceive than to describe. 

The masonry of the pillars being suffi- 
ciently advanced, arrangements were made 
for conveying the first tube — which was 
nearly completed — to its intended posi- 
tion ; while so great was the interest 
excited in the undertaking, that immense 
numbers of visitors, " ill-naturedly called 
gapers and gazers," from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, Ireland, Europe, and 
even from the United States, inquisitively 
converged upon North Wales " to see all 
that was to be seen." So great was the 
concourse, that the coast presented the 
appearance of a huge encampment ; ac- 
commodation in the neighbouring towns 
was out of the question, everything worth 
having being previously secured at a pre- 
mium, while special trains from all direc- 
tions disgorged their endless swarms to 
add to the assemblage. A platform was 
prepared on the top of one of the tubes 
on the Carnarvon shore, with seats for 
three ot four thousand persons, and which 
commanded an admirable view of the 
Straits, and the hearts of countless multi- 
tudes beat as the hours passed away ere 
" the floating" commenced. 

In the meantime, the preliminary ar» 
rangements of the authorities were rapidly 
approaching completion. During the for- 
mation of the tube which was first to be 
removed, a portion of the wooden platform 
under each of its ends was cut away, and 



a dock gradually excavated sufficiently 
large to contain four pontoons at either 
side, each twenty-five feet wide, eleven 
deep, and nearly a hundred long. Till 
the completion of the tube, the pontoons 
lay at the bottom of the water, seemingly 
crouching in ambush till their gigantic 
powers were required to bear away the 
yet unfinished bridge. Their combined 
power of floatage amounted indeed to no 
less than 3,200 tons, while the weight of 
the tube with its apparatus was only 1,800. 
The capstans on the Anglesea and Car- 
narvon shores, and at the Britannia rock, 
were now brought into requisition ; haw- 
sers of great strength were arranged in 
their required positions ; a hundred sea* 
men, under Captain Claxton, manned the 
vessels ; nine hundred others assumed 
their several posts, and all other prepara* 
tions being completed, the valves in the 
eight pontoons, which had been allowed 
to admit the water, were closed; they 
gradually rose with the tMe, 'till their 
gunwales, like the shoulders of Atlas, re- 
ceived the weight of the tube. The 
gigantic mass was afloat, the land attach- 
ments were severed, and the capstans 
were manned, and gradually conducted 
the tube to the place of its destination, 
at the feet of the towers on the summits 
of which it was ultimately to repose. By 
the accuracy of the arrangements which 
had been made, and despite the shortness 
of the time in which the work must be 
completed, and the power of the tide, yet 
it was a beautiful triumph of science to 
observe the mass deposited in its place 
with a clear space amounting only to 
about three-quarters of an inch. The 
undertaking, so far, was successfully com- 
pleted, the valves of the pontoons were 
partially drawn up, and the vessels gra- 
dually filled and sank, allowing the ends 
of the tube slowly to descend to the 
respective resting-places which had been 
prepared at each tower. 

"On the following morning," says Sir 
F. B. Head, " after we had bidden adieu to 
the hospitable inmates of a small wooden 
habitation, beneath the Anglesea Tower, 
in which we had been very kindly re- 
ceived, we had occasion to pass near to 
a stand which had purposely been con- 
structed in a peculiarly advantageous po- 
sition, to enable the directors of the 
Chester and Holyhead railway to witness 
the operation. Upon the centre bench of 
this platform — the ground far around 
which was partially covered with bits of 
orange-peel, greasy papers that had con- 
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taioed sandwiches, and other scraps, 
indicative of an intellectual feast that was 
over — we observed, reclining entirely hy 
liimseir, a person in the easy garb of a 
gentleman, who appeared to be in the 
exquisite enjoyment of a cigar, whose 
white smoke, in long expirations, was 
periodically exuding from his lips, as 
with unaverted eyes he sat indolently 
gazing at the aerial gallery before him. 
It was the father looking at his new-born 
child ! He had strolled down from Llan- 
fairpwUgwyngyll, where, undisturbed by 
consonants, he had soundly slept, to he- 
hold in- sunshine and in solitude that 
which, during a weary period of gestation, 
had been either mysteriously moving in 
his brain, or, like a vision, sometimes of 
good omen and sometimes of bad, had 
by night as well as by day occasionally 
been flitting across his mind." 

The next scene in this extraordinary 
drama was the elevation of the tube to its 
intended position at the summit of the 
piers, a work to be performed by the aid 
of Bramah's press. This was securely 
fixed in the upper part of the Britannia 
Tower, a height of about forty-iive feet 
above the level to which the tube was to 
be raised. Connected with the top of the 
piston of the press was an horizontal iron 
beam, from the extremities of which hung 
two enormous iron chains, of the weight 
of no less than a hundred tons, by means 
of which the tube was to be lifted to the 
place of its destination. , 

The preparatory arrangements having 
been completed, the lifting force of the 
hydraulic press, amounting to 2,622 tons, 
was brought to act on the 1,800 tons 
weight of the tube. The power of two 
40-hor8e steam-engines was applied ; and 
then the great piston began slowly to 
emerge from the cylinder, until in about 
thirty minutes the whole mass of chains 
and bridge was raised six feet into the 
air. The " tackle" was then secured by 
** clams " at the foot of the press, and the 
weight removed from the piston, which, de- 
scending by its own gravity from the point 
at which it had started, the lifting opera- 
tion was repeated ; and as the other end 
of the tube was treated in the same way, 
the whole was gradually raised nearly 
&irty feet ; when, by the bursting of the 
largest of the hydraulic presses, the pon- 
derous mass suddenly fell through a space 
of seven inches, till it was stopped by 
the timber and brick -work which had 
been built beneath, the tube being raised 
under the anticipation of such a contin- 



gency. A new cylinder was constructed 
to supply the place of the injured one, 
and without further difiiculty the final 
lift of the first tube took place on the 13th 
of October last. 

It is anticipated that the first public 
transit for trains through the bridge will 
be accomplished about March, 1850. 
The passage of the earliest train will form 
an interesting epoch in the annals of 
scientific enterprise, and all classes of tho 
community will view it with satisfaction 
as an assurance, not only of the success 
which attends the exercise of intelligence 
and perseverance, but as affording those 
facilities of social and national intercom- 
munion which is an important means of 
increasing knowledge, dissipating the 
clouds of prejudice, expanding the kindly 
feelings of the heart, and giving man 
that interest in his fellow which is one of 
the surest safeguards of international tran- 
quillity and progress. F. S. W. 



THE BREAK IN THE CLOUD. 

In a dark and stormy day, when black 
clouds are rolling across the face of the 
sky, it is pleasing to witness an opening 
revealing a spot of bright blue beyond the 
region of storms. It is all the brighter 
by contrast with the surrounding gloom. 
On such a day, douhtless, these lineSi 
" to the sun, after a storm," were written : 



"Friend of the sad! 

My heart is glad 
To bid thy beams, so bright and clear, 
A welcome through our atmosphere : 

Glorious sun 1 

'T \ra8 kindly done, 
To scatter far those clouds of gloom, 
And for thine own sweet smile make rooml" 



In the experience of individuals some- 
thing analogous to this frequently occurs. 
There may have been a time of melan- 
choly, depression, and anxiety occasioned 
by various circumstances. The mind 
may have "refused to be comforted." 
The heart knew its own bitterness. The 
man "walked softly," brooding over 
painful thoughts and harbouring sad 
forebodings ; imagining that wave must 
succeed wave, and trouble follow trouble ; 
that all events were conspiring to effect 
his overthrow ; that the world was up in 
arms against him ; and that no possible 
effort of his could save him from the ap* 
prehended catastrophe. He may have 
been tiempted even to " curse the day of 
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bis birth," and to forget the power and 

frace of a merciful Providence. He may 
ave looked upbn himself as an outcast 
from man, a cumberer of the ground, a 
thing for which there was no room in the 
ivide world. He may have imagined 
that even the children in the streets de- 
spised him, and that there was no human 
being that had the least sympathy with 
bis crushing grief, or cared for his des- 
tiny. He may have even envied the cold 
corpse on its bier, and wished himself in 
its place. This is too common a descrip- 
tion of many persons to awaken the least 
ttispicion of exaggeration. Men of keen 
sensibility are most exposed to this kind 
bf melancholy; and, strange as it may 
aedm, those who have most natural sym- 
piithy with the beautiful and the joyous 
«^men of social and generous spirits — of 
Itenevolent dispositions and great hearts 
-*-are just the men who are liable to 
suffer this kind of affliction. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that genuine magna- 
nimity must always have a smile on its 
face, or a spring of song at its heart. 
Stoicism is a paltry thing { thete is no- 
thing great about it. And it is a piece 
of Irepulsive hypocrisy ; for it pretends 
the possession of a power which it has 
Aot-^— a power which, happily for the hu- 
ifiari family, is both unnatural and mis- 
chievous. This, however, is only by the 

It has often been remarked that " man's 
extremity is God's opportunity." Now 
when some unexpected mercy, some un- 
looked-for deliverance, comes to the per- 
son whom we have supposed, dispelling 
his doubtS) chasing his fears, and rolling 
the burden from his mind, it is like the 
sun-beam bursting through the gloom, or 
like the glorious rainbow painted by the 
pencil of heaven upon a black surface. 
It is a " bi-eak in the cloud ;" and the 
feeling of gratitude is awakened; the 
heart) springing from its fetters, soars 
once more ; the eye looks out upon the 
broad earth, .and sees many a tint of 
loveliness, many a picture of beauty un- 
seen before; and the liberated man 
actually thinks that the great world has 
laid aside its hostility to him, and that the 
faces of the multitude bear a sinile of 
recognition meant for him ! 

Do not men form their opinions of 
society very much from themselves ? Are 
not; the colourings thrown ever the 
world's surface compounded iti each 
man's own -itadio ? The man who loves 
mankind) and would rejoice to see every 



individual of the race the loyal and 
happy subjects of Jesus Christ, will not 
be afraid to walk amidst the multitude, 
or imagine that everybody lies in wait to 
injure him ; except, as in the case sup- 
posed, severe trials, together with a 
criminal neglect of an upholding and de- 
livering Providence, have produced nior- 
bid melancholy. This, as it is unnatut-al, 
cannot be urged as an objection to the 
idea just suggested. 

But to proceed. Hitherto we have bad 
before the " mind's eye " a sufferer from 
the adverse currents of time only ; a man 
oppressed with thoughts relating to 
*' What shall I eat? what shall I drink? 
and wherewithal shall I be clothed?" 
We have seen that to him a break in the 
cloud is a very joyous thing. But now, 
in accordance with the special object of 
this paper, let us suppose a man deeply 
anxious about his moral state in the sight 
of God, oppressed with the consciousness 
of fearful guilt, feeling that he has broken 
holy and righteous laws, trembling under 
the apprehension of deserved punishment, 
and expecting every moment that justice 
will assert its prerogative and launch its 
fiery thunder- bolts against him. Let us 
imagine him " aliVe to the law," con- 
scious of its justice, and agitated with 
fearful apprehensions of its righteous 
penalty. If it assert its claim, thither 
can he fly? Rocks cannot hide him, 
mountains cannot covet him. Earth 
contains no refuge for the soul that has 
rebelled against God. Its darkest t^aves 
are filled with burning light. Its walled 
palaces are exposed as the open common. 
Whither can he fly? His conscience 
adopts the inspired language, *' O Lord, 
thou hast searched me and known me. 
Thou knowest my down sitting and mine 
uprising ; thou understandest my thoughts 
afar off. Thou compassest my path and 
my lying down, and art acquainted with 
all my ways. For there is not a word in 
my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, thou knowest 
it altogether. Thou hast beset me be- 
hind and before, and laid thine hand 
upon me. Such knowledge is too won- 
derful for me ; it is high, I cannot a({ain 
unto it. Whither shall I go from thy 
Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence ? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there : if I make my bed in hell, 
behold, thou art there. If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea; even there 
shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me. If I say, Surely the 
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darkness shall cover tne ; even the night 
shall be light about me* Yea, the dark- 
ness htdeth not from thee ; but the night 
shineth as the day : the darkness and the 
light are both alike to thee/' Psa. cxxxix. 
1 — 12. With such convictioas, the mind 
in question must experience bitterness, 
agitation, and alarm, for which the cares 
of the world, however distressing, can 
produce no parallel. The Value and 
danger o( the soul are appreciated at the 
same moment, and over head is seen 
written the righteous and terrible sen- 
tence, *'Tbe soul that sinneth, it shall 
die I" 

The- cry is then heard bursting from 
the heart with fearful earnestness, *'What 
shall I <fo to be saved? " It is a time of 
pain, of gloom, of alarm, of dreadful ap- 
prehension. ^ The heavens are brass, 
and the earth iron." There is no refuge, 
no palliation of guilt, no door of hope. 
Heavi^n, earth, and hell seem leagued 
againsi the man. The weight of guilt 
crobhes him. His sins are ** set in order 
before him ;" they stand in battle array ; 
and he sinks in deep water*, conscious at 
once of fearful demerit and total impo- 
tence. It is a day of storm and thick 
darkness. It is a day of judgment, in 
anticipation of the last and fearful ses- 
sion, when the dead, small and great, 
shall stand before God. The man is 
al§He before Ood! He forgets every- 
thing, loses sight of everything, but God, 
himself, and law ! He is self-condemned, 
helplMS, undone, lodt! He subscribes 
the evidence against himself; witnesses 
are not needed ; the case is clear ; it is a 
grtot transaction between Jehovah and 
his creature; and just then, when hope 
has fled, and nothing remaius but a cer- 
tain fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation— just then, the voice of 
JeSus Christ is heard in gentle accents of 
infinite mercy, saying, *' God so 4oved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever belie veth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life." Such a message! What tidings 
ar« there! How gracious; how appo- 
site ; how comprehensive 1 It is eman- 
cipation from bondage^ deliverance from 
woe, life from the dead i The man be- 
lievnf, and is saved ! Is not this a break 
in the cloud? What are a thousand 
temporal deliverances compared with 
this ? What are all the joys of time when 
the hope of eternal life is placed beside 
them? Henceforth the man breathes a 
^W atmosphere, ini^ires new hopes, is 



animated by new thoughts, and sustained 
by new principles. He is " a new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus." Old things have 
passed away ; behold, all things are be- 
come new I The grace that dispersed 
the thick cloud, and brought the message 
of reconciliation, and preached pardon 
through Jesus Christ, leaves not the man 
here. It follows out its benign purpose, 
sheds light around the soul it has cheeted, 
and imparts ** the knowledge of salva- 
tion " as well as '* the remission of sins." 
Progressive sanctification (a doctrine very 
much spoken against by some) is e;(- 
perienced as a scriptural reality ; and the 
peace of God, which passeth understand- 
ing, is shed abroad in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost. The man is taught to cry, 
<* Abba, Father ;" and, having access by 
faith into the grace wherein he stands, he 
rejoices in hope of the glory of God. 
He knows whom he has believed, and, 
whilst journeying to a better world, he 
sees the "true light" shining through 
the break in the cloud. W* L. 



THE OSTRICH AND SOME ALLIED BIRDS 
NOW EXTINCT.— No. I. 

Whbm we think of a bird, we naturally 
picture to ourselves a feathered creature, 
capable of supporting itself in the air on 
outstretched wings, and of flying along 
more or less - rapidly^ according to the 
species. Indeed, as a rule, flight may 
said to be characteristic of birds, from 
the towering vulture or eagle to the tiny 
humming-bird. There are few rules 
without exceptions ; and among birds, 
the all-wise Creator has ordained that 
certain kiuds shall be totally destitute of 
all powers of wing, as far, at least, as 
aerial flight is concerned. Yet must this 
deficiency cause no real loss to them ; it 
must be attended with no disadvantage; 
but all must be so ordered, that habits 
and locality on the one hand, and animal 
powers and structure on the other hand, 
are in exact harmony. 

If we look at the class called mamma- 
lia, we find parallel exceptions to the law 
of being four- limbed and confined to the 
ground ; for, on the one side, we see a 
numerous tribe of bats, to which the 
ground is not a natural resting-place, 
and which ei\joy all the active part of 
their existence in the air, supported by 
ample membranous wings, and wheeling 
in mazy evolutions as they chase their 
insect food ; — on the other side, we have 
the whale tribe, which, though t>bey 
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breathe air by means of true lungs, and, 
in all the essential parts of their ana- 
tomical organization, resemble quadru- 
peds, are nevertheless exclusively aquatic. 
Their hind limbs are wanting ; their fore 
limbs are converted into paddles ; the 
tail is enormously developed, the bones 
are covered by masses of powerful mus- 
cles, and it is terminated by a broad 
horizontal paddle. So expressly, in fact, 
is the whale formed for the waters of the 
rolling ocean, that, if driven by stress of 
wind and waves accidentally on shore, he 
l^hes the hard beach with vain efforts to 
escape, and, bruised and exhausted by 
his terrible but fruitless violence, misera- 
bly perishes. Here, then, we have devia- 
tions from the chief characters which the 
mammalia ordinarily display, — but not 
without a due counterbalance ; and so 
among birds, we shall find the loss of the 
powers of flight accompanied by such 
structural modifications as shall fit them 
for some peculiar mode of life — some 
station which it has pleased the Creator 
to appoint, so that their deficiency in one 
respect shall be counterbalanced by ad- 
vantages on the other. 

Birds incapable of flight do not, how- 
ever, all display similar habits, or enjoy 
a similar mode of life ; for among them 
some are essentially aquatic — as much, 
or perhaps more so, than seals, and in 
the water pursue their prey. In these 
birds, the wings are converted into pad- 
dles, and the plumage is waterproof. By 
means of these paddles, they can propel 
themselves along with astonishing ra- 
pidity, and dive to the greatest depths, 
or even leap, fish-like, out of the water, 
and descend with a plunge far beneath 
Its surface. Of these paddle-armed birds, 
the great awk tenants the northern seas, 
mostly within the arctic circle, — and the 
penguin, of which the species are rather 
numerous, the temperate and colder lati- 
tudes of the Southern Ocean. 

The form and structure of these birds 
are precisely in accordance with their 
instincts and mode of life, and forcibly 
proclaim how wisely and how thoroughly 
the plan of creation (to speak after the 
manner of men) was elaborated. 

The other truly non-volant birds are 
terrestrial in their habits, and form a 
group or order once far more abundant 
in living species than at present; some, 
indeed, have been extirpated no later 
back than the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Of others we know 
nothing but from their relics ; and of 



the existence of others, their foot-prints 
on the new red sandstone of Connecticut, 
called by geologists ^* omithicknites," are 
the only discovered evidence; but the 
print-marks cannot be mistaken. 

This group contains the following liv- 
ing species: — the ostrickf peculiar to 
Arabia and Africa ; two species of rhea, 
found in South America, but not in the 
same districts ; the emeUf inhabiting 
Australia ; the cctssowary^ a native of the 
Moluccas, Java, and Sumatra, &c. ; and 
the apteryXf or kiwi-kiwi, found chiefly 
in the southern parts of the northern 
island of New Zealand ; in all, six spe- 
cies, distributed as we have stated. 

With regard to the extinct species, we 
may observe that, although as far as is 
known at present, New Zealand contains 
only one (the apteryx), ; yet it is not long 
since that island (or ratiier the northern 
island) contained at least five distinct 
species belonging to this group, to which 
professor Owen has given the generic 
title of dinomis. Of these strange birds, 
numbers of the bones were collected by 
the rev. W. Williams, missionary at the 
£ast Cape, Bay of Islands, and trans- 
mitted to Dr. Buckland, who consigned 
them to professor Owen fur examination 
and description ; and most interesting 
have been the results of his careful inves- 
tigation. 

It was in November, 1839, that pro* 
fessor Owen first called the attention of 
the scientific world to the fragment of the 
thigh bone of a bird of the struthimts 
(ostrich) group, of large size, which had 
been placed in his hands by Mr. Rule, 
with the statement, <* that it was found in 
New Zealand, where the natives have a 
tradition that it belonged to a bird of the 
eagle kind, but which has become extinct, 
and to which they gave the name ' mo- 
vie.' Similar remains, it is said, are 
found buried in the banks of rivers." 

It is not to be supposed that the learned 
professor let the subject drop ; but farther 
materials and information had to be col- 
lected. In January, 1843, he read before 
one of the scientific meetings of the Zoo- 
logical Society a portion of a letter from 
the rev. W. C. Cotton, dated Waimate, 
July 11, 1842, relative to these gigan- 
tic birds. The writer observes, that upon 
meeting the rev. W. Williams, and speak- 
ing to him about the remains in ques- 
tion, it proved that he had at that time 
a basket full in his possession, and that 
he had already sent two cases of aimilar 
bones to Dr. Buckland, with a letter 
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detailing the circumstances under which 
they were found. The bones in question 
were very perfect, not at all fossilized, and 
have been buried in the mud of fresh- water 
streams communicating with high moun- 
tains. Mr. Williams had bones of thirty 
individuals brought to him in a short 
time after he set the natives about search- 
ing for them ; one of the largest leg-bones 
measures two feet ten inches, which leads 
him to think the bird must have been 
sixteen feet high. No bones of wings 
have been found. The locality in which 
these relics are most abundant is about 
seventy miles south of Poverty Bay, in 
the river Wairoa, buried in mud. The 
conclusion of the letter is very remark- 
able : — " Strangely enough, after Mr. 
Williams bad obtained the bones, he heard 
of the bird as having been seen by two 
Englishmen in the Middle Island. They 
were taken out by a native at night to 
watch for the bird which had been de- 
scribed to them : they saw it, but were 
80 frightened, that they did not dare to 
shoot at it, though they had gone out 
expressly to do so." 

With respect to this bird having been 
seen alive, as described, we are very 
sceptical. As we have already said, the 
natives have traditions about it, and assert 
it to be extinct. How, then, could they 
guide Englishmen to see it alive, at night? 
— or if it be indeed alive, why were these 
two Englishmen alone let into the secret? 
and if they did see it, surely, since a man 
dares fire at the tiger, rhinoceros, or ele- 
phant, they must have very cowardly 
iiearts who, armed with guns, shrank 
before a bird ! Moreover, nothing has 
since transpired to give the least plausi- 
bility to the story. On the relics con- 
tained in the first box sent by the rev. 
W. Williams, and which duly arrived 
January 24, 1843, professor Owen be- 
stowed much attention, and clearly deter- 
mined the leading characters of the genus 
dinomis, which he detailed at length 
before the scientific meeting (Z. S.) He 
proved it to belong to the struthiotts or 
ostrich group, to have a huge and maesive 
form, and to be triductyle or three-toed, 
like the emeu and cassowary, and desti- 
tute of th» small hind toe found in the 
apteryx and dodo. 

As the bones from which professor 
Owen drew bis elaborate anatomical de- 
tails belonged only to one species, he 
termed it dinomis Nova Zealandim ; but 
when the second box, sent by the rev. 
W. Williams^ arrived, he was not only 



enabled to conBrm his generic details, 
but he found that he had the relics of 
five distinct species, rendering his specific 
term, ^^ Novib Zealandia" of no value, 
since all were from New Zealand, and 
the term would be equally applicable to 
all. Among these bones, no parts of the 
skull, sternum, ribs, or wing bones were 
to be found ; but professor Owen pointed 
out (Nov. 28, 1843) the physiological 
grounds for concluding that the develop- 
ment of the wings must have been inter- 
mediate between that of the wings of the 
apteryx and the emeu. 

After a rigid comparison of the bones 
with each other, and with those of every 
other existing species of the struthious 
group, professor Owen discriminated, on 
well marked and important anatomical 
grounds, between the five species, which 
he respectively named dinomis gigantetis, 
or the giant dinomis; D. struthoides, or 
the ostrich-like dinornis ; D. dromoeoide^, 
or the emeu-like dinornis ; D. didiformis^ 
ox the dodo-like dinornis; and 2). olidi" 
formisf or the bastard- si zed dinornis. We 
shall not attempt to enter into the anato- 
mical minutiae detailed so ably by the 
learned professor, but the following ex- 
tracts from the Proceeds. Z0OI. Soc. is 
interesting to all: — "The author then 
gave his calulations from the analogies 
of existing struthious birds, of the height 
of the different species of dinornis. The 
largest, D. giganteus, according to the 
proportions of the ostrich, must have 
stood ten feet five inches, but according 
to those of the cassowary, nine feet five 
inches ; its average stature might be taken 
at ten feet. A diagram of the great 
extinct bird, restored according to these 
proportions, was exhibited. 

" The D. struihoides was seven feet 
high, which is the average stature of the 
ostrich {struthio camelus). 

*^ The length of the tibia and metatarsus 
(or shank bones) of the D. dromoeoides 
not yet being known, the height of five 
feet was assigned to it as a probable one ; 
its femur (thigh bone) corresponds in 
size with that of the emeu, whose average 
measurement in captivity is between five 
and six feet. 

** The height of 2). didifomtis was four 
feet — exceeding, therefore, the extinct 
dodo (didus inepius), but evidently re- 
sembling it in its stouter proportions and 
shorter metatarsus (shank bones), as 
compared with the other species of di- 
nornis. 

'* The 2>. olidiformis was still smaller, 
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and was so called from its similarity of 
stature to the great bustard (olis tarda)" 

Professor Owen next proceeded to con- 
sider the evidences of tradactyle birds, 
afforded by the impressions in the new 
red sandstone of Connecticut, called '^or^ 
nithichnites" and having pointed out the 
proportions of the first bone of the toes in 
existing struthious birds to their foot- 
prints, indicated thereby the siae of the 
same bone in different ornithichnites, and 
reciprocally those of the different species 
t)f dinornis. The two phalanges of the 
dinornis, which were described and com- 
pared in this section of the memoir, 
afforded pretty clear indications of the 
form and proportions of the toes in the two 
species (D. giganteus and didiformis) to 
which they referred. These data showed 
that the trifid footprint of the D. gigan- 
teus must have exceeded in size that of the 
ornithichnites giganteus and O. itigens of 
professor Hitchcock, and that the D, di'- 
diformis must have left impressions as 
large as those of the 0. tuberosus. The 
author then warned his hearers against 
inferring identity of species, or even 
genus, between the extinct struthious 
birds of the alluvium New Zealand, and 
those whoie footprints remain in the new 
red sandstone of Connecticut. That the 
tridactyle struthious birds which tl'aversed 
the then soft sands, since consolidated 
into the sand-rock of Connecticut, were 
different from the dmomiSf may be with 
certainty affirmed, even upon the fact of 
the difference of geographical distribu- 
tion. 

When, and from what cause or causes, 
did these great birds of New Zealand 
cease to exist ? The question is natural ; 
but we can only give probabilities by way 
of answer. Very anciently New Zealand, 
like many other of the islands of the 
Southern Ocean, appears to have been 
thinly inhabited by a Papuan or Papoo 
^ace, but afterwards to have received a 
Malay colony, which gained the ascend- 
ancy and spread over the islands. We 
believe that on their arrival (which was 
before the Malay language had received 
foreign words from the Sanscrit and Ara- 
bic), these birds were in considerable 
numbers. The warlike and energetic 
race who now occupied the land soon 
began to carry on a system of destruction 
among them ; for, with the exception of a 
small kind of Dingo dog, no animals of 
even moderate size were obtainable for 
food. Unwisely, therefore, were these 
large birds, so acceptable, hunted down ; 



their numbers became thinned, and kt 
length all, excepting the small nocturnal 
kiwi-kiwi, which owes its existence to 
its means of concealment, were extermi- 
nated, fiut before the arrival of these 
Malay invaders, or even of their Papuan 
predecessors, thousands of these birds 
roamed the hills) and lived and died un- 
molested \ their bones, carried down by 
flooded mountain streams, settled in the 
tranquil parti of the river, and became 
embedded in its muddy deposit. Hence 
are they always scattered — no single ske- 
leton being found in a state of perfection 
or union ;— hence, too, are the bones of 
all the species huddled together in conci- 
sion. 

Thus, then, did the New Zealand Malay 
destroy one source of a supply of food, 
which, by proper care, might have been 
continued to the present day. He cur- 
tailed the means of his own existence, 
and though cannibalism might have pre- 
vailed from the first, and perhaps did (for 
all the oceanic Malay tribes were tnore or 
l««s addicted to this revolting custom), 
yet it would now be carried On with 
greater fVequency, and on a wider scale, 
and the weak or aged prisoners of both 
sexes, and ofienders of the chiefs, would 
never escape their doom. W. M. 



THE HOLY SPIRIT, THE TRUTH, AND 
THE MIND. 

Truth is the nourishment of mind. 
Error is its poison. Its depravity is 
evinced by the fact that it prefers the 
latter to the former. Herein lies the true 
proof that the human mind is depraved. 
It cherishes error, whilst conscious of its 
injurious tendencj', and practises sin 
wliilst knowing it to be so. The system 
of redemption contains arrangements 
which effectually remove this melancholy 
perverseness. The truth of Christ, when 
presented to the human mind by the 
Holy Spirit, possesses an influencing and 
transforming power ; that is to say, is 
felt by the mind to possess it. There is 
no change efiected on the truth ; it is 
always the same pure, holy, immutable 
thing. But in consequence of the influ<- 
ence exerted on the human spirit by the 
Divine Spirit, through the truth, it pre- 
sents a very diflbrent appearance to the 
mind from what it ever did before^ 
Doctrines which seemed dark become 
luminous with light. Passages involved 
in mystery shine with glerion^ ttieAhing. 
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Prec^lft ifbrmerljT conlicleted harsb, or 
needlessly strict, are fbUtid to be lnjunc<- 
tions of divine kindness, having no othef 
object than the happiness of man. The 
mrhole field of moral vision is changed, 
expanded, beautified. All things appear 
to possess ati intefest and a magnitude 
greater than they did before. Time 
seeths iiifiliitely more important; life 
more real ; truth more truthful } false- 
hobd more false ; holiness more beautiful ; 
siti more deformed* Man rises to an 
unusual height before the mind in ques- 
tion. He seems a greater being than 
before^ and everything about him assumes 
a proportional value. His virtues and 
his vides are more significant than they 
were* Society seems changed. ** Vanity" 
isiiisiSrlbed upon all its pursuits ; its laugh- 
ter is folly ; its mirth delusion ; its wealth 
dross. Nor is this false colouring. He 
sees things as they are ! Nor is there 
any tnental acerbity, as the oflf^tided 
world insinuatelt. The man is actually 
katoder than before I He has been taught 
to Idve his neighbour as himself. He 
pities men loo much to scorn them ; he 
loves them too well to deceive them ; 
what he thinks and says about them, 
therefore, though different from his 
thoughts and words before the truth 
made him capable of Judging, must be 
taken a» the evidence that he who once 
was darkness, is *< now light in the Ltird." 
And it is to be observed that this neW 
Appearance of all things is just the true 
appearanee. It is the reality ; it is the 
truth regarding time and man, made 
visible by the entrance of '* the truth as 
it is in JesUs," to the mind which for- 
merly was in darknei^s* The Holy Spirit 
has influenced the mind by the truth, 
and the result is the change just illus- 
trated. — Lensky The Great Redemption. 



NORTHERir SIBERIA. 

THE INHABITANTS OR NATIONS. 

No. I. 

Animals might be supposed to visit or 
inhabit the icy deserts of Northern Sibe- 
ria, in obedience to the Unerring laws of 
instinct ; but it is not easy to conceive that 
man could have had any motive short of 
absolute necessity to fix his abode in such 
dismal regions. Under milder skies, no- 
made races are known to wander from one 
fruitful land to another, and gradually to 
forget the country of their birth and give 



preference to a new home. Bui in North- 
ern Siberia^ what is there to attract even 
a nomade race? £ndless snows and ice- 
covered plains bound thehorizoh. Nature 
lies shrouded in almost perpetual winter, 
and life is but a continued struggle with 
privations, and with death in its most 
terrible forms. It were vain to ask the 
present inhabitants for the motive which 
induced their forefathers to forsake more 
favoured lands ; they are too busily and 
incessantly occupied with the necessities 
of tiie present hour to entertain such 
questions ; and no tradition but of the 
vaguest sort preserves with them the 
memory of the past. Doubtless, pressed 
by the tide of population and migration 
from the south, their forefathers retreated 
before the arms of a more warlilce nation. 
Thus driven by necessity, and finding 
even in these inhospitable plains no want 
of food and clothing, they contentedly 
settled down in them. The summer, as 
we have seen, a&^rds them an ample 
supply of fish, fowl, rein- deer, and other 
esculeut animuls ; and when, in addition 
to these resources, they found these 
regions literally swarm with the richest 
fur animals, with which they could pur^ 
chase from their southern neighbours an 
abundance of tobacco, tea, and spirits' — 
their highest luxuries — we may see eufil- 
cient reasun why a people, driven by 
superior force from their paternal seats, 
should put up with privations and estab- 
lish themselves in deserts of frost and 
snow. 

Northern Siberia is peopled with a 
multitude of nations, each bearing in 
their language, physical structure, and 
features, the most distinctive impression 
of their descent, which neither time, nor 
commixture with eaeh other, nor the 
identity of their climate and pursuits, has 
been able to efface. Indeed, no country 
upon earth seems to have such a mixture 
and diversity of races and nations as 
Siberia. In the north alone, here are 
the Voguls, the Ostyaks, the Samo^^eds, 
the Tonguses, the Yakuts, the Yukaghirs, 
the Shelags, the Tchuvanzes, the Koriaks, 
the Tchuktches, and many other frag- 
ments of distinct nations, which scarcely 
admit of being classified with any of these. 
Much, it is true, they have common to 
them all; almost all bear the general 
charactetistics of Asiatic nations — almost 
all have straight black hair, and a eom- 
plexion just a shade darker than Euro- 
peans — ail are more or less nomadic, 
and none of them have ever beeh so 
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entirely lost to all civilization as the 
American Indians. But what they have 
in common seems to be merely owing to 
the fact that all the principal causes pro- 
ducing uniformity among different races 
are in full operation among them. Their 
climate, food, external circumstances 
are the same ; by the necessities of cli* 
mate and soil, they are limited to the 
pursuits of the chase or the fishery ; be- 
sides which, they have all, during the last 
two centuries, lived under the protection 
of the same government, and been en- 
gaged in commercial intercourse with the ' 
Kussians : all these causes must have 
operated to assimilate them to each other. 
Yet withal, the varieties by which they 
are distinguished from each other are 
much greater tlian their points of resem- 
blance. Their languages, bodily frames, 
and manners, present the most extraordi- 
nary contrasts, so that to trace them to 
any common stock appears impossible. 
(In Southern Siberia,^nd all over Central 
Asia, it is far otlierwise ; there we may 
easily trace all the tribes to one or other 
of the three primitive stocks of Mongol, 
Tartar, and Mantsbur.) History of their 
own they have none, throughout all North- 
ern Siberia. Their proper names, as well 
as their origin, ana the events of their 
early history, are irrecoverably buried in 
the night of oblivion. As far back as 
history reaches, they have all been the 

Iney of more powerful nations, and their 
atest history is to be found only in the 
annals of their conquerors. When they 
were driven from their ancestral seats in 
a more genial clime and a more fertile 
soil — whether by the Tartars, or by the 
Mongols, or by the Huns, or even before 
them — must remain unknown. That they 
came fiom the south, there can be no 
doubt. Previous to the Russian conquest 
of Siberia, the tide of population had 
almost uninterruptedly flowed from the 
south to the north. This current of mi- 
gration could hardly ever have ebbed to 
the south ; for if any northern tribe had 
attempted to return, it would have had to 
encounter the hordes of Central Asia, far 
more populous and accustomed to warfare 
than themselves. 

Instead of attempting to classify the 
inhabitants of Northern Siberia ethno- 
graphically, or into collateral tribes, ac- 
cording to their supposed afSnity, (which 
would require not only a sufficient ac- 

Suaintance with all their languages for 
etermining their analogy, but also the 
intrusion of dispuUible theories and spe- 



culations,) we shall take the simpler and 
more certain course of describing them, 
in the first place, according to their geo- 
graphical position, taking occasion to 
mention their ethnographic characteris- 
tics, and, in the second place, according 
to their occupations and mode of life. 

In a geographical classification of these 
nations, we cannot do better than take 
the boundary fixed by the Russian govern- 
ment between Western and Eastern Sibe- 
ria — the boundary line being the central 
river Yenissey. The western nations of 
North Siberia are included in the govern- 
ment of Tobolsk, and the eastern nations 
in the government of Irkoutsk. 

The principal nations on the western 
side of the Yenissey are the Voguls, the 
Ostyaks, and the Samoyeds, beside which 
there are many petty races which scarcely 
merit specification. 

The Voguls are found on both the 
European and Asiatic sides of the Uralian 
mountains. In Asia they nomadise in 
the territory which lies between the Ural 
and the river Oby, from the 60th to the 
65 th degrees of north latitude. They 
seem to be an offshoot from the Fumish 
stock to which the Laplanders belong. 
Their resemblance in Isody, character, 
language, and manners to the Finns is 
easily discernible ; a fiat face, with sunk 
cheeks, dark grey eyes, a thin beard, 
tawny or auburn hair, and a sallow com- 
plexion, are the characteristics of their 
physiognomy. They are of a small stature, 
but a strong make, and are very free from 
physical ailments. Like most of the in- 
habitants of these plains, they are subject 
to a distemper of the eyes, which seems 
to be caused partly by the dazzling reflec- 
tion of the snow, and partly by the smoke 
which fills their huts. They are great 
eaters, and excessively fond of inflamma- 
tory liquors. They came under the Rus- 
sian sovereignty some time before any of 
the other nations, and were at that time 
so brave and warlike, that the Russians 
found considerable difficulty in reducing 
them to obedience. But their spirit has 
been utterly crushed, and now they are 
known by Russians as an honest and 
peculiarly inoffensive people. Taken col- 
lectively, they form a numerous nation. 
According to their own accounts, they 
have always been where they now reside. 
They now subsist partly by hunting, but 
chiefly by fishing, and live in wooden 
huts similar to those of the Ostyaks. 
Many of them are baptized. 

The 0«t3aks are scattered over the 
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extensive territory vrhicli lies between 
the rivers Oby and Yenissey, and to the 
south of the Arctic Circle. It appears 
that, on the conquest of Siberia by the 
Tartars, a century before the Russian 
conquest, the appellation of Ushtyek, 
which, in the Tartar language, signifies a 
barbarian, was indiscriminately and con- 
temptuously applied to all the inhabitants 
of this immense country, of which they 
knew little or nothing. The designation, 
somewhat Russified, continues to be ap- 
plied to the inhabitants, though now they 
are proved to consist of three very distinct 
people, and are distinguished by the Rus- 
sians as the Ostyaks of the Oby, the 
Ostyaks of the Narym, and the Ostyaks 
of the Yenissey. The first of these are 
evidently related to the Voguls by bodily 
structure, national character, language, 
and manner, and are, probably, like them, 
of Finnist extraction. They consist of 
many tribes, each governed by a chief of 
its own, elected by univeraal suffrage. 
Some of these tribes, that live lower down 
the Oby, are reindeer nomades, but most 
of them are Icthophagi. The Ostyaks of 
the Narym and the Yenissey have no 
relation of any kind to those of the Oby, 
but appear to be far more nearly related 
to some of the Samoyeds in physical 
structure and appearance ; but their lan- 
guages, which are different from each 
other, are also different from all others 
known in Siberia; and before the Russian 
invasion they were in a state of hostility 
with the Samoyedi, and assisted the Rus- 
sians in subduing them. The following 
tradition is preserved among them : — 
** Once, as our horde jofirneyed from the 
setting to the rising sun, it was found on 
coming to the river Tas (Yenissey) that 
but four of each sex remained alive. 
These, too, must have perished of hunger, 
but one was an inspired soothsayer ; on a 
sudden wings appeared on his shoulders, 
he rose up into the air, then dived into 
the Tas, and emerged thence with his 
body hung round with fish ; henceforward 
they all became fishermen." Homer 
thought that fishing was the last resort of 
hunger, but Ostyaks ascribe it to a divine 
origin. They are of a very pale and dark 
complexion, and are subject to scorbutic 
complaints, probably on account of living 
exclusively on fish. They are never de- 
tected in crime, and are proverbially 
honest, kind-hearted, affectionate among 
themselves, and exceedingly hospita\)le 
to strangers. Many of them are bap- 
tized. Their dwellings are mere cubic 



boxes, about thirty feet square, made 
of stout logs laid one upon another, 
and caulked with moss or hemp ; the 
roof is flat, and covered with a layer 
of earth, and earthern mounds are heaped 
up towards the side walls. It is entered 
by an opening which is always turned to 
the south, and is about half the height of a 
man. Opposite the entrance a brisk fire 
is kept up all day on a raised hearth of 
clay, which occupies about four feet, and 
nearly reaches the wooden wall of the 
hut, which is protected from the flames 
by a layer of clay and brick. From the 
back of the hearth a cylindrical flue rises 
perpendicularly to the roof, where it ex« 
pands immediately over the fire. This 
hearth is surrounded by stools about a 
foot high, on which they sit enjoying the 
effects of the flame. A small window in 
the right wall, in which the glass is sub- 
stituted by a piece of ice, which, thawing 
on the inside, becomes smooth as a mirror, 
gives just enough light for distinguishing 
objects. The furniture of the house at 
once proclaims whether the tenants are 
engaged in the chase or the fishery. An- 
other hut close by, raised eight or ten feet 
from the ground, and supported by four 
strong pillars at the corners, secures their • 
food from the dogs. 

The Samoyed nation must be under- 
stood to include many and various races, 
the designation beine' applied by the 
Russians to all who inhabit the coasts of 
the Frozen Ocean and live within the 
Arctic Circle, in Europe as well as in Asia, 
from the shores of the White Sea in the 
west almost to the banks of the Lena in 
the east. The part of the Asiatic conti* 
nent immediately to the east of the Yenia- 
sey, where they swarm, extends in the 
form of a cape or peninsula to a degree 
of latitude beyond seventy-five. Samoyed 
is a Russian word, which signifies " self- 
eaters," or cannibals, because they were 
once said to be Anthropophagi. That 
there might have been solitary cases of 
some of them having devoured the flesh 
of their enemies, we are not in a position 
or anxious to deny, though we have never 
seen or heard of the slightest evidence of 
a single case. But we are sure that it 
would be quite as incorrect hence to call 
them cannibals as it would be to give the 
same appellation to the French people, 
because, in the midst of Paris, scenes of 
this kind have transpired which would 
disgrace the most ferocious savages. Sto- 
ries of cannibalism are related by one 
people of another, to inspire terror and 
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hatred, and to fix an indelible stain on 
tbeir character. The Spaniards, in this 
way, succeeded in rendering the bold and 
warlike Caribees odious to all civilised 
nations, and, in consequence, condemn- 
ing the whole nation to slavery. The 
Samoyeds, about the embouchure of the 
Oby, call themselves Ychossvo, and we 
should like to see the common denomi- 
nation exchanged for it. They seem to 
stand in no relation to any other Siberian 
nations, approaching nearer to the Esqui- 
maux and Greenlanders, though far more 
ferocious and warlike, perhaps because 
they are more exposed to the attacks of 
mure powerful neighbours. A Samoyed 
is taller and looks much healthier than an 
Ostyak ; his head is thick and smooth ; 
the lower part of his visage is prominent ; 
the mouth and ears large, the lips thin, 
but the cheeks full, and of a blooming 
complexion ; and the whole countenance 
is animated by a pair of little, black, 
long-slit eyes. His tawny skin shines 
with grease or bristles with straggling 
hair. The females are more slender, and 
their maturity comes and fades very early. 
The manner of a Samoyed is very com- 
posed and grave ; he seems never to talk 
>or act without serious deliberation, and 
his gravity never deserts hira in inter- 
course or merriment, and presents a per- 
fect contrast with the lively gaiety of his 
next neighbour, the Tonguse. The Sa- 
moyeds are all reindeer nomades, and 
dwell In tents, which are conical in form, 
and portable ; long poles in an inclined 
position are fastened together with thongs 
at the upper end, while the lower ends, 
about a foot apart from each other, are 
fixed on the ground in the shape of a 
circle; this iramework is covered with 
reindeer skins, sewed together for the 
purpose, and doubled, so as to have the 
hair both inside and outside. An open- 
ing is left at the point of the cone far the 
smoke to escape ; and at the point where 
the borders of the skin covering meet the 
poles stand more widely apart, and by 
lifting the corner of the skin (hey creep 
into the tent. A fire is kindled in the 
centre, and over it two horizontal sticks 
fixed to the poles of the tent support a 
kettle ; rush matting and reindeer skins 
are laid on the snow round the fire, where 
they sit or sleep In perfect content and 
good humour. The reindeer, which is 
here perfectly white and spotless, supplies 
them also with cluthing and food ; and 
they eat the flesh in a raw state, whether 
fresh or frozen. They also talk of a lost 



paradise, but they place it itiil Airtber 
northwards. Strange tradition* exiat 
among them of giants and griffons, which 
a modern author thinks may be the pro- 
totype of the Greek story of the griffons 
and gold^-seeking Arimasps, and supposes 
It probable that Arlsteas of Proconesus 
spent his seven years of travel among 
them* They are divided into tribes, and 
governed by chiefs, and are remarkably 
free from crinoes as well as diseases. 
Leading a nomadic life in bleak and 
barren deserts, without the arts of writing 
and chronology, they endeavour to aave 
from oblivion the memory of their trans* 
actions and heroes only by songs, whieh 
may have some tri;th for their foundation, 
but are embellished by many fabulous 
additions, Their trackless wilds, how- 
ever, have never yet been trod by the 
foot of an Inquisitive traveller ; while the 
Russian collectors of tribute and mer- 
chants only meet them at the fairs of 
Beref«ov on the Oby, and of Turnhausk on 
the Yenissey. Collectively, they are far 
more tiumerous than the Ostyaks; but 
their dispersed condition renders it im- 
possible to ascertain their exaot number. 
Among the nations comprised under 
the general head of western, are a great 
number of other small races, which, far 
the sake of eonvenienoe, are usually 
classed either with the Samoyeds or the 
Ostyaks, sueh as the Roibals on the 
Yenissey, the Tubinzes, the Karmashes, 
the Yurakes, the Tehapogoes, the Rhara^i 
japes, and other still naore inconsiderable 
remnants of nations, T. £. S. 



THE SEXTON BEETLE. 

The sexton beetle is about an inch in 
length ; it is of a black colour, and so 
fetid that the hands smell for hours after 
handling It ; and if it crawl on woollen 
clothes which are not washed, the smell 
continues for several davs. The sexton 
beetle lays Its eggs in the bodies of putri- 
fying dead animals, which, when praeti-^ 
cable, it buries in the ground. In Russia, 
where the poor people are buried but a 
few inches below the surface of the 
ground, the sexton beetles avail them'< 
selves of the bodies for this purpose, and 
the graves are pierced with their holes in 
every direction j at evening, hundreds of 
these beetles may be seen in the church- 
yards, either buzzing over recent graves- 
or emerging from them. The sextoa 
beetle in this country seldom finds s» 
convenient a provision for him, and he ia 
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und^r the necessity of t&klng much more 
trouble ; he sometimes avails himself of 
dfla4 dogs and horses, but these are too 
great rarities to be his constant resort p the 
usual objects of his search are dead mice, 
rats, birds, fVog», and moles; of these 
a bird is most commonly obtained. In 
the neighfoonrhood of towns, every kind 
of garbage that is thrown out attracts 
these beetles as soon as it begins to smell, 
and it is not unusual to see them settling 
in our streets, enticed by the grateful 
odour of sueh substances. The nexton 
beetles hunt in couples, male and female ; 
and where six or eight are found in a 
large animal, they are almost sure to be 
males and females, in equal numbers; 
they hunt by scent only, the chase being 
mostly performed when no other sense 
would foe very available, via., in the 
night. When they have found a bird, 
great comfort is expressed by the male, 
who wheels round and round above it like 
a vulture over the putrifying carcass of 
some ^iant of the forest, — the female 
settles on it at once, without this testi- 
monial of satisfaction ; the male at last 
settles also, and a savoury and ample 
meal ie made before the great work is be- 
gun. After the beetles have appeased the 
calls of hunger, the bird is abandoned for 
a while; they both leave it to explore the 
earth in the neighbourhood, and ascertain 
whether there is a place suitable for in- 
terment; if on a ploughed field, there is 
no difficulty ; but if on grass, or among 
stones, much labour is required to draw 
it to a more suitable place. The opera- 
tioh of burying is performed almost en- 
tirely by the male beetle, the female 
mostly hiding herself in the body of the 
bird about to be buried, or sitting quietly 
upon it, and allowing herself to be buried 
with it: the male begins by digging a 
furrow all round the bird, at the distance 
of about half an inch, turning the earth 
outside ; his head is the only tool used 
in this operation ; it is held sloping out- 
wards, and is exceedingly powerful. 
After the first furrow is completed an- 
other is made within it, and the earth is 
thrown into the first fuiTow ; then a third 
furrow is made, and this is completely 
under the bird, so that the beetle whilst 
working at it is out of sight : now, the 
operation can only be traced by the heav- 
ing of the earth, which soon forms a 
little rampart round the bird : as the 
earth is moved from beneath, and the 
«urrounding rampart increases in height, 
the bird sinks. After incessant labour 



for about three hours, the beetle emerges, 
crawls upon the bird, and takes a survey 
of his work. If the female is on the 
bird, she is driven awav by the male, who 
does not choose to be mtruded on during 
the important business. The male beetle 
then remains for about an hour perfectly 
still, and does not stir hand or foot ; he 
then dismounts, dives again into the 
grave, and pulls the bird down by the 
feathers for half an hour ; its own weight 
appears to sink it but very little. At 
last, af^er two or three hours* more 
labour, the beetle comes up, again sets 
on the bird, and again takes a survey, 
and then drops down as though dead, or 
fallen suddenly fast asleep. When suffi- 
ciently rested, he rouses himself, treads 
the bird firmly into its grave, pulls it by 
the feathers this way and that way, and 
having settled it to his mind, begins to 
shovel in the earth; this is done in a 
very short time, by means of his broad 
head. He goes behind the rampart of 
earth, and pushes it into the grave with 
amazing strength and dexterity ; the 
head being bent directly downward at 
first, and then the nose elevated with 
a kind of jerk, which sends the 
earth forwards. After the grave is thus 
filled up, the earth is trodden in, and 
undergoes another keen scrutiny all 
round, the bird being completely hidden ; 
the beetle then makes a hole in the still 
loose earth, and having burled the bird 
and his own bride, next buries himself. 

The female having laid her eggs in the 
carcass of the bird, in number propor- 
tioned to its size, and the pair having 
eaten as much of the savoury viand as 
they please, they make their way out, 
and fly away. The eggs are hatched in 
two days, and produce fat scaly grubs, 
which run about with great activity ; 
these grubs grow excessively fast, and 
very soon consume all that their parents 
had left. As soon as they are full grown 
they cease eating, and burrowing further 
in the earth, become pupae. The length 
of time they remain in this state appears 
uncertain; but when arrived at the per- 
fect state, they make round holes in the 
ground, from which they come forth. 
There are several beetles which possess 
this singular propensity to perform the 
office of sexton, and are therefore equally 
deserving of the name ; they may be 
readily obtained from the bodies of dead 
animals, and are not unfrequently to be 
shaken from a mole-tree. — E, Newman, 
F.L,S. 
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OLD HUMPHREY ON NEW YEARS-DAY. 

While putting my pen to paper, the 
thought occurs to me that no inconsider- 
ahle number of periodical writers may 
be occupied with the same subject as that 
which now engages my attention. How 
I should like a peep at my brother scrib- 
blers of all grades and shades ; some sky- 
scraping in poetry, some knitting their 
brows in prose, some exultingly confident 
in their powers, and others despondingly 
dubious of their success. And then their 
different forms, features, expressions, 
and dress ; with the different apartments 
in which they are plying their pens. 
What pictures do they present to my 
fancy ! Well ; though 1 cannot see them, 
I can give tbem my blessing. No worse 
wish than this have I for them in my 
heart, that their wit and their wisdom 
may be devoted to benevolent, to high, 
and to holy ends ; and that themselves 
and others may be benefited by their pro- 
ductions. 

Though New Year's-day is *' as old as 
Adam," and though hundreds have writ- 
ten upon it for hundreds of years, yet 
every one who takes it for a subject is 
expected to make his remarks as fresh as 
new-sprung daisies. The difficulty, how- 
ever, of doing this is mure owing to a 
want of the proper stale of mind than it 
is to the subject. When the harp is well 
toned, and the hand talented, you may 
calculate on sweet music, whether the air 
played be a new or an old one ; and when 
the head of one, having at all the mas- 
tery of his pen,, is well-uiformed, his 
fancy lively, and his heart rightly affec- 
tioned, give him what subject you may, 
and he will hardly fail to afford you satis- 
faction. 

Writers on New Year's- day set the 
subject in all lights, and treat it in all 
manner of ways. Some commence with a 
serious and searching inquiry into the 
errors of the old year just departed. 
Some begin with the merry peal of bells 
that ring in the new year, dwelling joy- 
ously on the light-hearted hilarity of the 
day. Some enter on an account of the 
months, beginning, of course, with Janu- 
ary, that takes its name, say they, from 
Janus, a Roman idol, which had two 
faces, one looking backwards and the 
other forwards. Some describe the dif- 
ferent festivals, and manners and customs 
of days gone by, while others, in love 
with the natural creation, depict the 



appearance of the animal and vegetable 
world at the be|{inning of the year. 

It is not my intention to follow any of 
these courses in my comments, though I 
would just tarry a moment or two in 
adverting to the old custom of giving 
presents to royalty on New Year's-day. 
We have a saying intimating that adding 
to plenty is like ** carrying coals to New- 
castle;" and surely it was adding to 
where there was already abundance, 
when the loyal subjects of queen Eliza- 
beth presented her on New Year's-day 
with rich gowns and petticoats, silk stock- 
ings and doublets, mantles embroidered 
with precious stones, bracelet j, jewels, and 
money; even ** Smyth, the dustman," 
giving her majesty " two bolts of cam- 
brick." There are who would say that 
queen Elizabeth was very condescending, 
while others would assert that she was 
somewhat selfish. Not willing to become 
umpire in this case, I will be content with 
making the remark, that the customs of 
those days were different to our own. 

Honest old Latimer must have been a 
bold man, in martyr-burning times, to 
have run such a risk as he did in sending 
on New YearVday, to such a wilful- 
minded king as Henry viii., a present of 
a New Testament, with the leaf turned 
down to a sharp, rebuking text. This 
would be but an indifferent substitute for 
the customary purse of money that was, 
no doubt, expected at his hands. Oh, 
that we could all have given to us on 
New Year's-day, hearts that loved God 
more, for then we should be sure to love 
one another more, and try more to make 
each other happy. 

I have been thinking how I could make 
my paper on New Year's-day of the most 
use to my readers, and after no small 
amount of planning and contriving, have 
arrived at the following conclusion. We 
sometimes hear people say, ** If I had my 
life to come over again, I would act in a 
different manner." Now, I mean to 
regard New Year's-day as the birthday of 
a new life. Let us, then, on New Year's- 
day begin a new life, with all the advan- 
tage of the experience of the old one. 
I know that my words of themselves will 
be weak, but I know also that He, whence 
cometh all power, can take of weakness 
and make it strength. He can urge and 
guide the arrow sped by a feeble hand 
unerringly and irresistibly to the heart. 

Reader, however young you may be, 
you are not so young as you have been. 
You have lived long enough to learn a 
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few thiugs. You know that the young 
die as well as the old. You have seen 
good men and wicked men, and have 
formed some opinion about them. If you 
were asked which was the more happy 
of the two, you would say, " The good 
man." You know by your own little ex- 
perience, that when you have disobeyed 
your parents, broken God's command* 
ments, and neglected holy thinga, it has 
always rendered you unhappy. As you 
have never in your life seen any one 
gathering grapes of thorns, or iigs of 
thistles, so likewise will you never see 
real peace and joy spring from evil deeds. 
This being the case, act up to what you 
know. Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments. Look on New Year's-day 
as the birthday of your new life, and go 
on and prosper. 

But if, reader, your hairs are gray, 
speaking to you will be like speaking to 
myself. For you and I who have been 
cheated so many times, who have known 
so many bubbles burst, and who have 
long since found out the hollo wness of 
the world, and its insufficiency to satisfy 
our hearts, will be witliout excuse if we 
should not profit by the past. We know 
well by the friends we have lost that our 
days are drawing to a close. I will not 
say that our new life beginning with the 
New Year's-day may be short, but that 
it mutt be short It would be folly, if not 
madness, in us to close our eyes and hearts 
to the conviction that the link that binds 
us to the world is not a cable, but a 
spider's thread. Look back upon the 
past; avoid your errors ; remember your 
mercies; live up to the Christian stan- 
dard ; be diligent in doing good to the 
souls and bodies of men ; do what you 
would wish done, if to-day you were to 
pass through the dark valley, or to mount 
the fiery chariot, or to bid farewell to 
the world in any other way that your 
heavenly Father might appoint. An old 
man ought not to be anchoring himself to 
the world, with its wealth, its honours, its 
pomps and its vanities ; but rather to be 
found waiting, like a balloon, which only 
requires its cords to be cut, that it may 
mount triumphantly to the skies. 

It may be, reader, that you are rich, 
and, if so, I am not about to congratu- 
late you, believing as I do, that riches 
are much more likely to hinder than 
to help you in getting to heaven. If 
there were not something in riches fear- 
fully calculated to draw away the heart 
from God, it never would have been said 



in the Holy Scriptures, << Charge them 
that are rich in this world, that they be 
not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain 
riches, but in the living God." It never 
would have been said, *' They that will 
be rich fall into temptation and a snare, 
and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and per- 
dition ;" and less than all would it have 
been said, <* It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of God," 
Matt. xix. 24. When man, who has 
hoarded up riches for himself alone, 
comes to die, and feels that after all his 
raping and scraping, he will be called 
upon to give an account of his steward- 
ship ; when the thought occurs to him of 
the uselessness of his riches, then lying 
by him ; of the aching hearts he might 
have relieved; the sorrowing tears he 
might have dried ; the afflicted families 
he might have supported ; the crimes he 
might have prevented ; and the lives he 
might have preserved ; how bitter must 
be his reproaches. Better, much better, 
than that he should have possessed and 
abused his riches, had they been tied like 
a mill-stone round his neck, and he been 
cast into the midst of the sea. This is a 
shadowy picture; let it not, reader, be 
thy likeness. Begin thy new life, if thou 
hast not already begun, by using thy 
riches for the good of thy fellow men, 
and the glory of the Redeemer. Then, 
instead of a brand on thy brow, shall 
they be as goodly pearls around thy 
neck, and New Year*s-day be to tbee a 
blessing. 

It is, however, quite as likely that my 
reader may be poor, and oftentimes the 
evils of poverty are very great ; but in 
looking through God's holy word, I see 
so few comforting passages addressed to 
the rich, and so many to the poor, that I 
cannot help urging you not to lose sight 
of them. Look them up, and if you do 
not want them now, "lay them by for 
a rainy day," for you will want them, 
and they may stand you in great stead 
when the riches of the world would do 
you little good. Profit by your past life, 
for poverty has its temptations as well as 
riches. If you have been unthankful, 
be so no more ; compare what ye have 
with what ye deserve. If on New Year's- 
day you will call to mind, more especially 
than you ever have done, that the Saviour 
of the world was poor ; and that " blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven ;" instead of envying 
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the rich) you will bless God for his good- 
ness, and desire to live to his glory< 

Are yoU| reader, in good health ? and 
does the merry peal that usually ushers 
in the first day of the year set your heart 
beating, and your pulse throbbing with 
anticipated pleasure? Then have you 
much reason to be thankful ; but let not 
your health and your strength lead you 
astray. The weakest who trusts in thd 
Lord is strong, while the strongest wht 
is a stranger to him is weak indeed. At 
present you feel like a giant, and ean 
hardly imagine tbat the " grasshopper " 
will ever be a burden to you ; but many 
a strong man in the last year was pulled 
down by the pestilence unexpectedly to 
the grave. Begin the year well, let it be 
as the beginning of a new life to you. 
Give yourself, your health, your strength, 
and your heart unto the Lord, and he will 
be the strength of your heart, and your 
portion for ever. 

But many are heavy laden with bodily 
afflietion ; dreary days and wearisome 
nights are appointed-them ; and if, reader, 
you are one of the children of affliction, 
you have my unfeigned sympathy. Our 
lives are in his holy hands who bestowed 
tbem, and he alone knows the number of 
our days. A heavy trial it must be to 
bear about with you an affliction that 
may possibly bring you to your grave ; but 
have you never heard of the people of 
God rejoicing in affliction ? Think it not 
an impossible thing, then, that you should 
yet rejoice. Look back on your past 
experience, for haply you may find there* 
in sources of consolation. If we were 
more sensible than we are that " affliction 
Cometh not forth of the dust;" if we 
could discern the heavenly hand that in 
love and mercy, and not in wrath, pre- 
sents us the bitter cup tbat is as medici- 
nal as it is distasteful, our hearts would 
be melted with a sense of mercy, rather 
than broken by the weight of our trouble. 
In so many instances have I seen, in ex> 
treme affliction, the wasted arms and 
almost transparent hands lifted up with 
thankfulness ; and on so many oceasiims 
have I heard the faltering voice of the 
pale-faeed, agonising sufferer, praising 
the Lord for his goodness, thatJ know it 
is a light thing with our heavenly Father 
to sustain his suffering servants under the 
heaviest calamities. Come, cheer up tried 
and desolate one, for bruised and broken 
as you are, "afflicted, tossed with tem- 
pest and not comforted," God is able to 
take away your trouble, or to give you 



strength and spirit to sustain it. Look 
at the preeiovis promises of His holy 
word, and cling to the grace of our com- 
passionate Redeemer. Tbe first day of a 
new year is the gift of a gracious God ; 
despise not his gift^ but estimate it highly* 
He has brought you through the old yeaTi 
why, then, doubt that he will bring yoQ 
through the new one. Call to mind his 
goodness ; love him and trust him, and 
you shall yet rejoice in bis mercy and 
magnify his name for ever. 

But I must not dwell thus on indivi** 
dual cases, for my busy fancy brings 
before me readers of all kinds, who will 
enter on New Year*s-day, some witk 
buoyant spirits^ and some with downcast 
hearts. A teacher, full of new plans of 
instruction for the new year. A scholar^ 
with a heart full of hope and holiday ; • 
tradesman, hardly able to make head 
against his losses and crosses ; a master^ 
with a master's cares; a servant, with m 
servant's trials ; a fond father, anxious 
for the health of a dear daughter, whose 
pale face and hectic cheek have awakened 
his fears ; a tender mother, yearning to 
discover unequivocal proofs in her be- 
loved son tbat he is really a child of God^ 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of hea^ 
ven. These are a few of the many cfa^ 
racters that present themselves to my 
imagination; whichever of them, or 
whatever, reader, thou mayst be, old or 
young, rich or poor, in sickness or in 
health, exulting or desponding, I charger 
thee, regard New Year's-day as the birth- 
day of a new life; and looking upwards 
for strength to uphold, and grace to guide 
thee, enter on it with hope and confi- 
dence, whether it be for life or de^th^ ioi 
earth or for heaven. 



HAVE YOU BEEN TO THE LAkES f 

"Have you been to the lakes?" is 
question (says Kohl) that meets the tra« 
veller in England, Scotland, and Ireland^ 
In tbe first, "the lakes" me«i the lakes 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland; in 
Scotland, Loch Lomond and Hs neigb* 
hours are meant; bnt in Ireland the 
expression invariably designates the laltea 
of Killarney. 

The town of Killarney, like Tralee aad 
most of the other little towns of the sonth 
of Ireland, is prettUy buih, and Iws am 
air of novelty, the greater part of it beiftg^ 
in fact, little more than thirty years Mi 
Before that time it is said to have been a 
wretched place. It boasts many exeelleat 
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inns, wbere, for ''moneys 9nd £ur words/' 
one oifty get all poesible aofsommodation 
fm viewing tbe lakes and the surrounding 
eountiry. I arrived there exaetly at break* 
fast'time, and joined company with an 
English oflieery who was also about to 
visit the lakes, having obtsined leave of 
absence from his quarters (somewhere on 
the Shannon) for the express purpose of 
seeing tbe paradise of Killarney. 

The lakes lie in a orescent around tbe 
foot of the highest group of mountains in 
Kerrj', called MaegllUcuddy's Eeeks, and 
are divided into two principal onen, the 
lower and the upper lake. The town lies on 
tbe former, whien is the larger of the two. 

In order to vary the journey, and see 
as much as possible of the country, it is 
ettstomary to hire, at the same time, a 
carriage, a boat, and a pair pf saddle* 
horsesr The boat is then sent on to wait 
for tbe traveller at a Utile harbour on the 
upper lake, the horses are also sent for- 
ward to the Gap of Punloe, a mountain 
pass in Macgillicuddy's Keeks, whieh he 
reaehef after driving in the aarriage round 
tbe lower lake, and a few miles beyond. 
At this ravine he mounts a hors# to ride 
over the mountains, and clambering down 
OB tbe other side, resches the extreme 
point of tbe upper lake, where entering 
his boat, be rows through tbe two lakes 
baek to the point be started from. 

From Killarney, whieh lies on the low 
sbmre, one sees the mountains on the 
other side, rising like a dark wall, and 
reflected in the clear lake that lies like a 
mirror at their feet; and the prospect 
was beautiful when a glimpse of it could 
be caught through the walls, palings and 
bedges that almost shut it out. Near the 
town, along the lake, runs the hippo- 
drome, or race-course of Killarney, — ^tbr 
even such small places as this must in 
Ireland have their race- course* 

In the villages we passed through, we 
again saw the little Irish boys running to 
school, each with his slate and book 
under one arm, and his sod of turf for 
the seboolmaster under the other. The 
ravine, where we found our horse?, had 
no remarkable feature to distinguish it 
from many others in Scotland and Wales. 
Macgillicuddy's Reeks, — so called, it is 
said, from a great Irish landowner, whose 
posseseions were so extensive, that these 
mountains were but as reelcs, or hay-ricks, 
to ibose of other men, — ^are not more 
than 3404 feet high, although the loftiest 
in Ireland. Tbe highest points in Scot- 
land are more tbw 1000 feet above 



tbem. As we trotted through the pass, 
we could not avoid envying a pair of 
eagles which were hovering high in the 
air over our heads, slthough we were very 
well mounted on stout, sagacious, and 
active little Kerry horses. Their capari-r 
son is the most wretched I ever sawi con- 
sisting of nothing more than straw plaited 
together. Straw is indeed much in use 
throughout Ireland, for various purposes { 
— they take the pigs to market, for in* 
stance, with a wisp of straw round the 
leg; in other countries, too, straw is 
sometimes twisted into the shape of a 
rope, but a horse with a bridle and harf 
ness all of straw, is a sight to be seen 
nowhere but in this poorest part of the 
West of Ireland. 3e it remembered also, 
this was not a mere makeshift, or the 
whim of an individual, hut a general 
custom. 

The rocks, on either side of the pass, 
arose to a height of at least 1500 feet, 
and it was about ten miles long, and pre-> 
sented in its various windings many 
wildly picturesque points. This wild ness 
of eifect is not a Uttle increased by the 
dark colour of the bog stuff, which covers 
even the highest points of the rocks and 
mountains. Not only do large masses of 
it lie on their broad surfaces and rounded 
promontories, but every little projection, 
every little chink and crevice, even of an 
almost perpendicular wall of rock, is filled 
and overgrown by it. I would not believe 
this until I had mjself climbed many of 
tbe rocks to ascertain it, and even taken 
out pieces of the turf which had assumed 
the exact form of tbe rocky clefts they had 
filled. It is as if the bog-stuff had been 
floating in the atmosphere, and had been 
precipitated upon the rocks, or as if it had 
been poured over them like sauce, and 
after running into and filling all the holes 
and crevices, had flowed down into the 
valleys. 

The country people who accompanied 
us on our tour, informed us that on the 
northern side of the '* Reeks " this sub- 
stance was found in much larger masses 
than on the south, and that they were in 
the habit of going up the mountains to 
cut their turf. Sometimes it has hap- 
pened that large beds of turf have got 
into motion, and slipped downwards, and 
in many pUces it is evident that their 
movements had been stopped by boldly 
projecting points of rock. Sometimes it 
appears as if tbe bog had not so much 
slipped, as run down the rocks while in a 
liquid state, leaving long black streaks 
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from the top to the bottom, and a curious 
effect is often produced by spots and 
streaks of bright white in immediate con- 
tact with them. On examination, I found 
these to consist of a kind of white moss 
which grows near the turf. 

The principal inhabitants of these rocks 
are a few herdsmen and their goats, who 
have constantly to dispute the ground 
with their enemies, the eagles and foxes. 
The wolf is said to have inhabited these 
wild regions longer than any other part 
of the British Islands, the last Irish wolf 
having been shot in the year 1700, in 
Macgillicuddy's Reeks, whereas the last 
was destroyed in Scotland in 1680, and 
none have been seen in England since 
1300, when, in the time of Edward i., 
many were killed in Yorkshire. Perhaps 
the gradual extinction of those fierce 
animals n^ay serve as a standard to mea- 
sure the progress of civilization in the 
three countries. The goats are by no 
means carefully tended by the herdsmen, 
who indeed seldom look after them much, 
except once a year, when they collect the 
herds, take such as are fit for the market, 
and set the rest at liberty again. They 

fenerally calculate that ten out of every 
fty will be destroyed by the eagles and 
foxes, or perish in some way or other 
among the mountains. 

A little river rushes through the Gap 
of Dunloe over the rocks, and in the 
middle of the valley several small lakes, 
of a most remarkable appearance, are 
formed : namely, the water has the pecu- 
liar property of staining all the ground it 
flows over of a deep black colour, so that 
now, in the beginning of October, when 
the waters after an unusually dry season 
were very low, the black rocky hollow, 
on the edge of which we were riding, had 
exactly the appearance of a gigantic ink- 
stand, half empty. Had there been at the 
bottom, among the rugged masses of 
black rock, some smoke and flame instead 
of water, we might have imagined we 
were looking into the dark entrance to 
the infernal regions. The Irish have 
named all this part of the pass, with good 
reason, the " Dark Valley." 

In many of the rocky clefts we noticed 
heaps of turf made up ready for the win- 
ter; and they are often repositories for 
the illicit stills used for making the whis- 
key known by the name of *' mountain 
dew," for which Kerry is renowned 
throughout Ireland. The name would 
have been better suited to the fine rich 
goat's milk that we got in a little hut in 



the neighbourhood of the lakes, at the 
foot of the rocky ridge that crosses the 
middle of the pass. The snow lies on 
these mountains till the end of April, and 
sometimes even as late as the middle of 
May, but neither the sreat lakes of Kil* 
larney, nor the small Takes in the Gap of 
Dunloe, ever freeze. 

From the rocky ridge above mentioned 
we looked into another valley, still more 
romantic, wild, and desolate, than the 
one we had passed. It also contained 
lakes of black water, and far and wide 
nothing was to be seen but huge craggy 
rocks and bogs. Here and there lay 
lonely little huts, distinguishable by the 
blue smoke rising from them ; but, alas, 
no fields, trees, or gardens lay round 
them. In all these wild glens the people 
speak only the Irish or Erse language. 

The effect of the lakes of Killarney, 
with their banks of soft meadow land and 
the rich fringe of trees scattered over 
- them, is greatly increased by their lying 
in the midst of this rocky wilderness. 
They are also sprinkled over with a 
number of little grassy and wooded is- 
lands, and the peninsulas running out 
from the main land into the bosom of the 
lakes, and forming a never-ending variety 
of straits, bays, and harbours of fairy 
proportions. On many of these, wealthy 
amateurs, delighted with the fantastic and 
solitary character of the place, have built 
ornamental cottages, and thrown pic- 
turesque bridges over inlets of the lake. 
The whol^ crescent of the lakes, from 
one end to the other, is not more than 
about nine miles long, aqd forms un- 
doubtedly one of the most varied and 
agreeable excursions one can take. The 
water appears, when looked into, of a 
dark golden brown colour, but as clear as 
crystal, so that one can see to a great 
depth beneath it. When taken up in a 
glass, it shows no colour. We had a crew 
of six rowers to our boat, for in Ireland 
there are always six pair of arms used 
where two would suffice. 

Along the upper lake lies a range of 
small rocky islets, all surrounded, as well 
as the shores, with a black stripe, about 
four or five feet broad, pointing out what 
has been the height of the water in the 
summer. Immediately above the^ black 
stripe, and in sharpest contrast with it, 
comes a streak of white, of the moss I have 
already mentioned in speaking of the Gap 
of Dunloe, and over this again another 
of yellow furze, which seems to flourish 
amazingly in these boggy grounds. 
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Aboye all comes the beautiful foliage 
of the arbutus and the oak, tbe former 
making, indeed, one of the especial 
attractions of Killamey. These beauti- 
ful shrubs are nowhere so numerous and 
flourishing as on the lakes and islands of 
Killamey, and the finest specimens may 
be seen shooting up among the rocks. 
The autumn is said to be the most favour- 
able season for viewing them, on account 
of the endless variety of colours then ex- 
hibited by the leaves ; and as, besides the 
advantage of this season, I had that of 
fine weather, an uncommon one at Kil- 
lamey, where it almost always rains, I 
certainly bad reason to consider myself 
fortunate. 

Many of the islands are covered only 
with weeds and bog, and cannot for a 
moment be compared with the Isola 
Madre, Isola Bella, or others in the Ita- 
lian lakes. 

Amongst the bold promontories of the 
Glenna mountain, which project in lofty 
and commanding forms upon the lake, is 
one more steep and apparently inaccessi- 
ble than the rest, called the Eagle's Rock, 
because a pair of eagles have for many 
years had a nest upon its summit. The 
people of the country, however, contrive 
to rob the poor birds every year of their 
young, and sell them to this or that 
nobleman, who generally pays four or 
five pounds for the stolen goods. In the 
space of two or three jniles, we were told, 
there were known to be five eagles' nests. 
A regular trade is carried on in the young 
birds, who are sent to England. Be- 
tween the 15th of June and the Ist of 
July, they are old enough to be brought 
up by the hand, and this, therefore, is the 
time when the robberies begin. The 
rocks on which the nests are built are 
usually so steep and dangerous, that they 
can only be reached by ropes from above. 
The people watch for the departure of 
the old birds, who fly away at regular 
hoars in search of food. The men are 
then let down in baskets to deprive the 
feathery parents of the object of their 
tender care, tt happens sometimes, how- 
ever, that the business is not accom- 
plished before the birds return, and then 
a desperate conflict takes place with the 
spoilers, who odme provided for such a 
contingency witii an old sabre or a pistol. 

MY FRIEND JEWELL. 

There is much wisdom in the Spanish 
proverb which says, ''Seek not for a 



good man's pedigree.'* It is of small 
moment whether such a man was born in 
a palace or a cottage, for he possesses 
those qualities which, whatever may be 
his rank or station in life, lifts him above 
the level of mankind, and renders him a 
truly noble character. He may be said, 
indeed, to have created for himself a 
patent of nobility more honourable than 
those created by the monarchs of the 
earth, which men so ardently seek and so 
highly value. Hereditary nobility, in 
truth, is nothing to be compared with the 
honour which surrounds the brow of a 
good man, even in the humblest walks of 
life. If a man could bequeath his virtues 
by will to his posterity, as certainly as he 
can his money and estates, then a noble 
ancestor might be a mighty privilege; 
but since he cannot do this, since he 
carries them all away with him when he 
dies, hereditary nobility too frequently 
appears as merely the shadow of true 
honour. It is a sad sign that a man is 
in the extreme of poverty when he has 
nothing of his own to appear in ; when 
he is compelled to patch up his figure 
with the relics of the dead, and to rifle 
tombstones and monuments for a good 
reputation. 

I have been led to these reflections by 
a recent visit to my old and highly valued 
friend Jewell ; a man who has my heart's 
warmest afiections. Who my old friend 
is, and in what station of life he may be 
found, I need not inform the reader. A 
good man's pedigree should not, as the 
proverb quoted says, be sought for : he 
possesses honours peculiarly his own. I 
am not one of those, however, who seek 
to exalt poor human nature above its 
proper standard. Scripture says, that 
*Uhere is none righteous, no, not one;" 
and that ** all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God." I do not 
forget, moreover, that the lip of wisdom 
and unerring truth has declared that 
*' there is none good but one, that is, 
God." Remembering these great and 
solemn truths, therefore, when I reed in 
the pages of history that such and such a 
man was a good man, I am inclined to 
be sceptical. I demand the prooft, and 
read the facts recorded of these men with 
the deepest attention, in order to dis- 
cover whether they were truly good, or 
whether affection or admiration has given 
them an honour to which they really 
have no claim. And I must confess 
that many who are called " good" in the 
pages of history, fall very far short of 
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what a man ought really to be, who is 
thus distinguished by the pen of the 
writer. Humanity is so tainted by the 
fall of Adam, that few of his posterity 
can really lay claim to such a noble title. 
Was the Grecian sage, Socrates, a good 
jnan ? He is so said to have been by 
Pagan writers, and even Christians, in 
the admiration of his many virtues, have 
thus distinguished him in their pages. 
But although Socrates might be termed a 
good man in comparison mth the Pagan 
world at large, and there may he much 
in his character to command admiration, 
yet he does not afford a model of good- 
ness in the best sense of the term. Some> 
thing more is wanting beyond wisdom 
and virtue to make a man really and 
intrinsically good. The heart needji* re- 
novating, the soul purifying by the influ* 
ences of God's Holy Spirit. This is the 
only means by which a man can become 
really good in the sight of Him who is 
" of purer eyes than to behold iniquity." 
Hence it is said of Barnabas, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, ** He was a good man, 
and full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith." 
It is in the same spirit, also, that the 
psalmist says, <^ The steps of a good man 
are ordered by the Lord," Psa. xxxvii. 23. 
Now, here is the secret of the goodness of 
heart which my friend Jewell possesses. 
He was not born good, but cleansed and 
sanctified by the Holy Spirit, and ordered 
in all his goings by the Almighty, he has 
become (what all wish to be thought, 
however crooked and perverse their ways 
may be) a ^'good man." The notice of 
a few traits in the character of my friend 
may not only establish his claim to this 
true nobility, but incite the reader to 
copy his example. 

My friend Jewell has a heart which 
deeply sympathises with the woes of his 
felluw-man, and which opens his hand 
wide to relieve the wants of the afHicted. 
In visiting him, I have been often struck 
with the number of applicants who 
knocked at his door for his bounties. 
Although a private individual, and hence, 
as many argue, no claim could ba fairly 
made upon him for relief, they have come 
from all quarters to ask his aid. And it 
was truly delightful to see with what 
cheerfulness, and with what heartfelt 
pleasure, he responded to their demands. 
The manner with which he treated the 
recipients must have been even more 
delightful to their hearts than the alms he 
bestowed were welcome to them in their 
necessities. The language of his face, if 



I may so express it, wai the 8hort«^hand 
of his heart : it told the looker on that It 
was replete with benevolence. The 
strokes might be email, but they were 
drawn with such a masterrhand, Uiat the 
image and proportions of what they 
resembled were easily discerned. At the 
same time, my friend's charities, beun* 
tiful as they were, seemed to be tempered 
with prudenee. Goodness of heart may 
soon be imposed upon in this clamorous 
world, if the benevolent did not possess 
the virtue of prudence or discretion : and 
that is not real charity which gives to all 
who ask, indiscriminately, or without 
ascertaining the real existence of a 
necessity. My friend seemed to be well 
aware of this, by the many yet tender 
inquiries he made of those who asked his 
bounties, in order to discover whether his 
charities would be properly bestowed. In 
no instance, however, did the applicants 
fail in their suit ; for though he observed 
to one, whose husband he knew was a 
worthless profligate, that he doubted 
whether he ought to afford her any relief, 
as he might be administering to his 
vices; yet he added that the innocent 
should not suffer for the guilty, and 
relieved her accordingly. 

The apostle James says, ^* Pure religion 
and undeiiled before God and the Father 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world." My friend 
Jewell does not confine his bounties to 
those who knock at his doors to impor- 
tune him. In my visit to him, I had 
an opportunity o( seeing his charity 
extended to those around him, and who, 
from infirmity and affliction, were pre- 
vented from coming to his house. Many 
are such recipients of his bounties ; and if 
I was delighted at his manner with those 
who waited upon him, I was still more sa 
at his manner with these sons and daugh- 
ters of affliction. Their distresses seemed 
to touch his inmost soul, and he sought 
to soften their miseries, not only by 
administering to their temporal wants, 
but by offering them the spiritual instrue* 
tions and consolations of the gospel. As 
1 walked from house to house with him, 
I was constantly reminded of the senti«> 
ments with which the patriarch Job coa« 
soled himself in the hour et his affliction t 

" When the ear heard me, then It hlessed me; 
And -vrhen the eye saw me, it gave witness to 

me: 
Because J delivered the poor that cried, 
And the fatherless, and him that had none to 

help him. 
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Tb« blessing of him that was ready to perish 

came upon me : 
And I caused the widow's he^lrt to sing for joy. 
I piit on righteousness, and it clothed me ! 
My Judgment was as a robe and a diadem. 
t was eyes to the blind, 
And ftet viaa 1 to the lame. 
I was a father to the pobr : 
And the cause -n'hich X knevr not I searched 

out."— /oi XX li. ii— le. 

Charity does n6t consist in actions 
alone. A man may deal out his wealth 
with a lavish hand to the children of 
poverty, and yet be an utter stranger to 
aU the best feelings of benevolence. This 
may appear a paradoxical statement^ but 
it is nevertheless true* Charity, I repeat, 
does not consist in actions alone. To be 
true and genuine^ and the offspring of the 
religion of Christ, it roust affect the whole 
life and conversation of a man. It must 
extend to his sentiments. What says the 
great apostle Paul? "Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 
And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge ; and though I h^ve all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, I am nothing. And 
though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing. Charity suffereth long, and 
is kind ; charity envieth not ; charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinkelh 
no evil ; rejoiceth not in Iniquity, but 
rejoieeth in the truth ; beareth all thingSf 
believeih all things, endureth all things," 
1 Cor. xiii. 1 — 7. This is a fine descrip- 
tion of Christian charity, or love ; a 
description which, in its motives to the 
eultivation of it, far surpasses all the 
finest passages of heathen moralists. In 
it we learn that true charity is something 
more, nay, a great deal more, than simple 
almsgiving. Now, just such is the charity 
which my good friend Jewell possesses. 
How have I seen his face slow with love 
to all mankind. How ardently have I 
seen him welcome men differing in opi- 
nions to himself, to his fireside* " The 
tenets of a man," he onee observed to 
me, ''should never blight the affections 
of his heart : non-essentials should never 
divide Christians. Members of one great 
family, they should live in harmony and 
love/' Pity it is, indeed, that men 
having one common faith, one common 
Lord, and one common hope, should live 



in the world not only as though they 
were strangers, but as enemies. Great 
pity that those who profess to serve F^m 
who is all love, and who will one day 
bow, united, before the throne of Qoa^ 
should daring their pilgrimage on earth, 
present the unlovely spectacle of a divided 
family, holding out the right hand of feU 
lowship to each other with a cold and 
strange reluetanoe. 

It has been remarked by an elegant 
writer : ''In real religion there is a great 
tendency to cheerfulness; and such a 
frame of mind is not only the most 
lovely, but strongly recommends it. 
Those who represent religion as gloomy, 
are like the spies who brought a false 
report of Canaan, which discouraged the 
people ; but those who show us the joy 
and cheerfulness that attend real good-< 
ness, are like the spies bringing a true 
report, and also the cluster of grapes, by 
which they invite others into the plea« 
sant and fruitful country." Religion hat 
never been presented to my mind in a 
more endearing form than that in Which 
it has been presented to me by my fViend 
Jewell. Hie piety is all sunshine ; and I 
have sometimes fancied, when I have 
been visiting him, that I had entered 
into the land of Beulah, so beautifully 
described by the Christian dreamer, 
Bunyan. It is a strange notion enter* 
tained by the world, that religion tends to 
make a man unhappy. On the contrary, 
it is the best thing in the world to make a 
man not only happy in this life, but in 
that which is to come. The cheerful 
serenity which surrounds the brow of a 
true Christian, even amidst the storms of 
life, is a true indication of the possession 
of more inward and solid joy than the 
loudest laugh and the most boisterous 
mirth of the sons of pleasure. It is the 
business of religion not to destroy, but to 
regulate and increase, the happiness of 
ihankind. Its spirit breathes gentleness 
and affability, gives a native and unaf- 
fected ease to its possessor, and makes 
the Christian social, kind, and cheerful* 
In a word, '* it is the best philosophy of 
the wise, the comfort of the afflicted, the 
strength of the weak, the riches of the 
poor, and the support of the dying." 

An ancient sage has remarked i " As 
long as I study and practise humility, I 
know where I am; but when I hunt 
after dignities, lutury, and pride, I aitt 
afraid that I shall lose myself." Humi- 
lity is, indeed, one of the finest among 
the Christian graces. Hence it is that 
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our Saviour pronounces the ** poor in 
spirit" blessed ; that Solomon says, humi- 
lity takes the precedence of honour ; and 
that the apostle Peter enjoins all true 
Christians to be " clothed with humility." 
Hence it is, also, that our Saviour sets 
those amongst his disciples who have the 
lowest hearts, on the highest seats of 
honour in his kingdom of glory. It is 
in the lowly and contrite heart that God 
deigns to dwell, overlooking and passing 
by the sons of pride. AH the world 
cannot so debase an humble man but 
God can exalt him. As a poet says, 

" The world may Atrive to pull him down, 
But God will raise him to a crown 1" 

Humility may, therefore, be considered 
as the badge by which the good man, or 
the true Christian — for the terms are 
synonymous — may be known. It is the 
vital principle of Christianity ; that prin- 
ciple by which it must live and thrive, 
and in proportion to the growth or 
decline of which it must decay or flourish. 
If, therefore, humility be the sign of a 
true Christian, then is my friend Jewell 
one. Few have I been privileged to 
converse with whose lowliness of heart is 
so conspicuous as in him. Though ex- 
alted above most of his fellow<men by his 
virtues and his piety, yet all is ascribed 
to the free and sovereign grace of God, 
through the merits and death of the great 
and only Redeemer I E. F. 



ENCOURAGEMENT TO INSTANT PRAYER. 

It is a delightful view which the 
psalmist gives us of God, that *' He will 
hear the prayer of the- destitute, and not 
despise their prayer," Psa. cii. 17. God 
is never so busy that he cannot, nor so 
angry that he will not, hear the cry of his 
children : " His ears are ever open unto 
their prayers," as the apostle Peter says. 
And so the prophet Isaiah, *<Thou shalt 
call, and the Lord shall answer thee." 
As if he should say, "Do thou do thy 
part, and the Lord shall do his." Nay, 
such is the goodness of God, and the 
freeness of his goodness, that he delights 
in our asking, as well as in his own 
granting ; therein being far more affable 
and kind than the best and freest giver 
among men, who are oftentimes willing 
enough to give, when they are loth to be 
asked ; and who like him best and pity 
him most that asks the least. It is, 
however, not so with God ; but quite the 
contrary. 



There is no limited time in the court 
of heaven for hearing petitions : it is not 
like the courts of earthly princes; for 
there is a free access any day of the 
week, any hour of the day, and any 
minute of the hour I No time is unsea- 
sonable, so that the heart be seasoned 
with faith. No out-of-term in God's 
court of requests. He keeps constantly 
open house for all comers and goers ; 
and, indeed, more for comers than for 
goers. His eyes are always open to 
behold our tears; his ears are always 
open to hear our groans ; his heart also 
and his bowels are always open, nor ever 
shut up so fast but they will yearn and 
turn within him, if our misery be ever so 
little. For as we have not an High Priest 
to pray by, that cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, (Heb. iv. 
15,) so neither have we a God to pray 
unto that shall see us in distress, and 
hear us call and cry, yet remain un- 
moved. — Bogan, 



GODLY SORROW. 

Godly sorrow, when genuine, is con- 
stant and abiding. Sinners have their 
consciences awakened sometimes, and 
the passion of grief stirred for a fit, it 
may be : they can weep at the hearing of 
a sermon that touches them ; but their 
trouble is soon over. " They are," as 
one says, " sometimes sermon-sick ; but 
no otherwise than as men are sea- sick, 
who are well again as soon as they come 
on shore." Yea, this presently heals the 
matter with them, as they are ready to 
fancy that hereby they have made God 
amends. And thus the storm that was 
raised in their consciences is laid, and all 
is quiet again. Sinners have their sad 
moods sometimes; but like a morning 
cloud, which is soon blown over, and as 
the early dew, which soon goes away. 
Whereas, a gracious soul retains a hum- 
ble, broken frame of heart for sin, and so 
has a spirit of mourning. As the psalm- 
ist, who says, " My sin is ever before 
me," — I cannot look off from it, neither 
can I think of it without sorrow. Even 
when he may have good hope, through 
grace, that God is reconciled to him, yet 
he cannot, for all that, be reconciled to 
himself. He is still grieved at the 
remembrance of his sins, even when the 
Lord is pacified towards him : ^' Blessed 
are they that mourn, (rather, are mourn- 
ing,) for they shall be comforted." — 
Barrett on the Christian Temper, 



Thb famous cily of Cadiz occupiea the 
rocky and elevated extremity of a long, 
low, and narrow tongue of land, projecl- 
ing about fire miles from the Isle of 
Leon, and inclosing het»een itself and 
Ule main land a Bpaoious bay, which has 
in all parts good anchorage, and some 
excellent harbours. The port of Cadiz is 
formed by a mole projecting from the 
ci^ into 'the bay ; but it is accessible only 
to small Tessels, ships of large harden 
anchoring three-quarters of a mile distant 
from the shore. A promontory, having 
at its estremity the fori of Matagorda, 
divides the nbole into the inner and 
outer bays. 

The isthmus, Joining the city to the 
main land, does not in some parts exceed 
two or three hundred yards in width, and 
is strongly defended by fortifieations ; 
vbiie access to the city from tbe sea is 
in many places impracticable from the 
■teepneas of the rocks and numerous 
Mudbanks and sunken ledges. Here the 
lampatts, basttoni, and detached forts, 
kept in repair and well garrisoned, the 
cily would be almost impregnable lo 
assault, while the facilities afforded for 
■ecuhty to shipping render it unsurpassed 
•1 a naval and mercantile dep6t. The 
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Streets are straight, and though rather 
narrow, they are clean, and well paved 
and lighted. Mr. M'CuUoch informs us 
that tbe houses are in general lofty, 
having a court in tbe middle, and that 
they are mostly built of while freestone, 
while some are ornamented with painted 
balconies. The squares, of which there 
are several, are of limited dimensions, 
with the exception of that of San An- 
tonio, in the centre of the city. One of 
the finest marine promenades in the 
world is on tbe ramparts, where the 
visitor may scan (he bay to St. Mary's, . 
and the towns in the neighbourhood ; he 
may see the mountains rearing their 
embatllements in the distance, or he may 
dwell on that never.failing object of 
admiration and source of wonder— th» 
ocean, and call lo mind the words of 
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With the exception of the fortifications, 
Cadiz has no public buildings of import- 
ance. The lighthouse of San Sebastian 
is one of the most conspicuous objects, 
and is erected on the bastion of the same 
name, to guide the course of the mariner 
by its light, which is elevated 172 feet 
above the level of the sea. The position 
of the town, surrounded by the ocean, 
renders the climate comparatively tem- 

Jierate; the summer heats are-, in fact, 
ess violent than in Madrid, though situ- 
ated in a latitude so much warmer, while 
the cold of winter is not nearly as severe. 
The city is not unhealthy, but, like most 
towns of the south coast of Spain, is 
occasionally visited by epidemics. Its 
principal drawbacks are scarcity of water, 
and of trees and shade, ahd the impossi- 
bility of getting into the fields and coun- 
try, except by crossing the bay, er travel- 
ling the whole length of the isthmus. 

The mercantile and naval marinet 
connected with Cadiz were formerly very 
extensive, but they have both greatly 
declined within the last sixty or seventy 
years. The Caracca, or royal dock-yard, 
situated at the bottom of the inner bay, 
was at one period so extensive an estab- 
lishment that as many as 5,000 seamen 
were constantly at work within its pre- 
cinctls. It is now all but deserted ; and 
where the fleets of Spain once rivalled 
those of Britain, no ship of war can now 
be seen, except the coast-guard vessels, 
or perhaps a steamer built in an £ng1ish 
yard! The commerce of Spain, which 
during a lengthened period monopolized 
the trade of its vast possessions in the 
New World, has equally diminished. The 
emancipation of its dependencies gave a 
blow to the commercial interests of 
Cadiz, from which it has not recovered. 
Smuggling is the chief means by which 
trade is carried on in many parts ; aud 
this city not being a desirable scene for 
such operations, it has suffered accord- 
ingly. To raise it from the depressed 
"situation into which it had fallen, the 
government made it a free port in the 
year 1829 ; it immediately became a 
depdt for the foreign products destined 
for the Spanish market ; and the smug- 
gling carried on from hence was so great, 
that in 1832 the privilege was withdrawn, 
and the trade relapsed into its former 
lethargy. 

The population and wealth of Cadiz 
have declined with its trade ; many of 
the houses are unoccupied, and are even 
falling into decay. A sea-wall erected 



on the south-side of the city, to defend it 
against the encroachments of the sea, and 
is considered one of the greatest works 
of the kind ever completed, has been 
allowed, for want of timely repair, to faU 
into a state of dilapidation. The appear- 
ance of the whole city is characterized by 
the paralysis which has affected the inter- 
ests of the country by the maintenance 
of arbitrary and injurious restrictions on 
commerce, whieh have destroyed legiti- 
mate traffic, and the consequent main- 
tenance of eontMbiUid trade. It is esti- 
mated that from 100,000 to 150,000 
persons have long been engaged in 
smuggling, — thus trampling on the laws, 
obstructing the officers, and committing 
acts of violence and blood. Such a state 
of things is likely to continue; for a 
glance at the map of Spain is sufficient 
to show the impossibility even for an 
attoty of eustmns officers to prevent the 
wholesale importation of smuggled goods ; 
for besides gaining an entrance by their 
extensive sea frontier, they may be intro- 
duced by way of France and Portugal, 
and through the Basque provinces, which 
have distinct laws, and enjoy exemption 
from the commercial code under which 
the remainder of the kingdom labours. 
Till a great change is made in this 
respect, it will be an unceasing source of 
regret to every philanthropic mind, that 
the people of a country eminently calcu- 
lated by its position and resources to be 
the home of a prosperous and happy 
community, should be so far behind its 
sister empires in all the great elementa 
of national and social progression. S. 



REASONABLENESS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE OP SUBSTITUTION. 

The doctrine of the remission ef sla 
through the intervention of a Redeemer 
is a reasonable doctrine. To many minds 
this conclusion may be especially unac^- 
ceptable. The idea that the conse- 
quences of sin may fall where the sin is 
not, is often loudly reprobated, as giving 
sanction to the inversion of every prin- 
ciple of rectitude. But this comes from 
assuming that there can be no idea oi 
rectitude in the Divine mind that is not 
in our own. In refutation of this as- 
sumption, we ask, is it not a fact, that 
the conduct of a man's immediate p»* 
rents, of his remote ancestors, or of the 
community into which he is bora, may 
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•atsil upon him the most weighty eyils, 
without a possihility of the slightest ill- 
desert on his own part ? Is it not a fact, 
Uiat while the greater portion of the evils 
of life come upon us thus, as penalties 
due to other men's misconduct, and not 
to our own, so the hetter estate of the 
more favoured portions of the human 
family is eyerywhere inherited rather 
than acquired — given by predecessors, 
rather than won by personal effort ? You 
cannot look over the history of humanity 
without at once perceiving that the 
greatest benefactors of their species have 
generally been among the greatest suf- 
ferers ; the scaffold of the patriot, and 
the stake of the martyr being the award 
commonly assigned to those who have 
acquitted themselves the most generously 
towards their fellow-men> whether for this 
world or the next. 

It is in vain to object to these vicarious 
arrangements, that they exist as excep- 
tions ; that they do not partake of the 
uniformity of u&ws. Were it so, their 
existence at all would be the existence of 
the principle for which we plead, and 
sufficient for omr purpose. But it is not 
so. It is as much the law of this world 
that men should be what they are by 
reason of what is done for them, as that 
they should be what they are by reason 
of what is done hy them. In the face of 
all our logical conclusions, showing that 
things ought not to be so ordered, it is 
clear, from the history and actual con- 
dition of mankind, that they have been 
so ordered. No less clear is it that the 
suffering of the patriot and the martyr is 
not the whit the less an example of the 
innocent suffering for the guilty than it 
would have been if the innocent had 
been doomed to so much suffering by 
form of law. The identity of the two 
cases lies in the necessity of the suffer- 
ing to the given end. This necessity 
embodiee law; the particular channel 
through which the law operates is a 
mere circumstance, not at all affecting 
the reality of the law. It is a fact, that 
the Gonseq|ueDces of evil do come where 
the evil is not. It is a fact, that these 
consequences follow in a manner deemed 
sufficient, in other cases, to mark the 
presence of law. Men, in giving effect 
to these laws, are often deeply criminal ; 
but the point is, the effects do come. 
Men do Buffer vicariously — the innocent 
isr tifte guilty, the best for the worst 
h&jGc all that an ill-instructed moral 
^mfiAthy may do to divert attention 



from the fact itself, to its circumstances, 
the fact remains — remains in this shape. 
Yes ; it is an order of Providence, and 
we grieve that it is — that the sublime in 
achievement should be rarely attained, 
except through the great in suffering. 
The magnanimous, the self-sacrificing, 
have ever been trained to their function 
in the school of sorrow. It is only by 
becoming acquainted with grief that they 
have become fitted to attain to tlie joy 
that was set before them. In this view, 
the cross of Jesus presents itself as the 
climax of moral grandeur — as the point 
where all that has given purity and lofti- 
ness to the spirit of man is transcended, 
rises above the mere earthly, and blends 
with the celestial. The creeds of men 
embrace many truths, but no truth that 
has wrought on the human spirit like this 
truth. In tlie life which embodies it, we 
see the purest benevolence blended with 
the greatest suffering ; a dignity such as 
earth had never witnessed, allied with a 
gentleness strangely, unspeakably affect- 
ing; the majesty of the infinite conde- 
scending to the meekness of brotherhood ; 
the exemplar of all goodness submitting 
to the endurance of all evil ; and all that 
his voice of love and compassionateness 
may be addressed to the hard heart, so 
that it may be hard no longer — to the 
sorrow-stricken spirit, that its wounds 
may be healed — ^to the despairing, that 
hope may return, to depart no more for 
ever ! If this doctrine be not a truth, 
then it must be that a falsehood has done 
more of the kind of good in our world 
which the God of truth must approve, 
than can be shown to have been done by 
any truth which he has sent into it. It 
is the " goodness of God '* — goodness 
eminently as thus manifested, that has 
led sinners to repentance. 

Some glimpses of the profound philo- 
sophy tl^t has its place under all this 
have been perceived of late by many of 
our thoughtful men, who were not wont 
to look for wisdom from such a source. 
Hence, what we sometimes hear about 
'^ the worship of sorrow," and about 
sorrow as the destined purifier of hu- 
manity. As is the bias towards evil in 
man, so must be the motive- power on the 
side of goodness addressed to him, if 
goodness is to regain its place. Mild 
influences may suffice to perpetuate a 
creature's allegiance to the Creator ; but 
an agency of special force must be 
brought into action, if the spirit of allegi- 
ance, once lost, is to be restored. For 
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aught that we know, it is altogether a 
strange thing in the universe for any 
such work to he attempted ; what marvel, 
then, if the All-wise should he seen to 
** do wondrously," in order to such an 
end ? We admit at once, it is amazing 
that God should he known to us as in the 
cross; only one thing beside is to us 
more amazing, which is, that such a work 
should need to be done as is done by the 
cross; that there should be hearts of stone 
in God's universe needing to be changed 
into hearts of flesh— the spiritually dead 
needing to be made alive. It is in the 
state of things which we must trace from 
Eden, that we find the reasons of a mani- 
festation of Deity so surpassingly mar- 
vellous and affecting as is presented on 
Calvary. — Dr, Vaughan. 



' STEAM : WHAT IS IT f 

Thb elements and laws of nature are 
immutable. The brightness of the sun, 
the grandeur of the ocean, the vivid 
flashes of the lightning, the heavenly orbs 
performing their periodical evolutions, the 
echoes of the eagle's scream, and the 
cataract's roar, where the cloud-capped 
mountain rears its pinnacling embattle- 
ments high in the blue vault of heaven, 
are now seen and heard as they have 
been during successive generations : 

" The nightingale that dwelt in Adam's bower, 
And pour'd her stream of masic through his 

dreams ; 
The soaring lark, that led the eye of Eve 
Into the clouds; 

The dove that perch'd upon the tree of life, 
And made her bed among its thickest leaves ; 
All the wing'd inhabitants of Paradise, 
Whose songs were mingled with the songs of 

angels. 
Wove their first nests as curiously and as well 
As the wood-minstrels of our evil day." 

Thus it is that " the Almighty establish- 
eth the earth, and it abideth." 

But far otherwise is it with the efibrts 
of mind. ** There is a spirit in man," 
and by the native energies of his soul he 
explores, with persevering intelligence, 
the great empire of truth. The successes 
of his forefathers stimulate him to exer- 
tion, while their failings serve as beacons 
to warn him of error. The result is, that 
a dense cloud of ignorance has been 
removed, and the flickering torch, which 
lighted the faltering steps of his ancestors 
on the pathway of scientific discovery, 
has been flung aside, and the broad road 
of truth is illumined by the brilliant 



radiance of the Bun of knowledge. How 
true, then, is the remark of the great 
father of experimental philosophy, — that 
the antiquity of past ages is the youth of 
the world, and that it is an inversion of 
the right order to look for greater wisdonEi 
in some former generation than there 
should be in the present day. "The 
time in which we now live," says lord 
Bacon, " is properly the ancient time, 
because now the world is ancient; and 
not that which we call ancient, when we 
look in a retrograde direction backward 
from ourselves." Through the good pro- 
vidence of God, the inventive genius 
of the people is displayed on every page 
of our national history, during many 
centuries; and this, combined with the 
natural advantages of the country, has 
mainly assisted in establishing Britain 
in her present exalted position among 
the nations of the world. 

The importance of a moving agent, in 
which a sufficient power is united with 
simplicity of action, was long and ear- 
nestly sought, but it was not until the vast 
capabilities of steam were brought to light, 
that this object was adequately attained. 
Our merchants are said to be " princes;" 
yet little did any of them think, a few 
years since, as 

* ' The bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Threw up its steamy column," 

that the same agent would so soon be 
employed as the chief and mighty power 
in nearly all mechanical operations. Such 
an anticipation was, indeed, as far from 
the mind of the most distinguished as it 
was from that of the cottager, as he sat 
in the chimney-corner, and watched the 
vapour rushing from the bright kettle's 
spout, or hissmg from the end of the 
green log as it lay on the fire. The gra- 
dual development and application of the 
power of steam by well-directed and per- 
severing efforts, is full of interest ; but it 
must now suffice to observe the nature of 
this mighty agent, and the means by 
which it is generated. 

There are two kinds of fluids: the 
non-elastic, usually denominated liquids, 
and the elastic, which are called gasses. 
If a cubic inch of lead be subjected to the 
action of heat, it will be reduced to a 
liquid condition, in which it acquires a 
new mechanical force. Not only will it 
now exert a pressure on the surface on 
which it rests, but also on the sides of 
the vessel in which it is contained : the 
existence of this lateral pressure charao-* 
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terizes a liquid. The second class of 
fluids, however, displays a still greater 
dissimilarity to solids ; for not only are 
the atoms of which it is composed desti- 
tute of cohesion, hut they have a mu- 
tually-repulsive force. This power is 
called elasticity, and is diminished or 
augmented according to the various cir- 
cumstances, many decreasing in power as 
they rise in temperatute, while the force 
of others is in the exact ratio of the heat 
that is applied. 

Steam is that elastic fluid into which 
water is converted hy the application of 
heat. It is as subtle, dry, and invisible 
as air; and it is not strictly correct to 
apply the term to the perceptible fluid to 
which reference is made in its common 
designation. When, however, steam 
comes in contact with any body of less 
heat than 212**, it is condensed, and the 
cloudy vapour which precedes from the 
spout of the keel or the funnel of the 
steam-boat, is, strictly speaking, water. 
Only let the kettle spout be closely ob- 
served, and the white cloud will not be 
detected till the fluid comes in contact 
with the cooler air, by which it is con- 
densed. But the fact can he still more 
definitely ascertained, if a hot glass pipe 
is fixed to the spout of the kettle ; for 
though the steam will rush copiously 
through the tube, it is colourless and 
transparent till it has passed the orifice. 
On this account the vapour which issues 
from the chimney of the locomotive 
engine is much whiter on a cold than on 
a hot day, from the condensation being 
then more perfect. The particles, how- 
ever, do not appear to be solid drops of 
water, or they would descend rapidly to 
the earth, while we know that the fleecy 
cloud often hangs in mid-air for a long 
time. The supposition, therefore, that 
they consist of vesicular balls, containing 
air like soap-bubbles, is not improbable, 
especially when the prismatic appearance 
of the cloud is duly considered ; and it is 
known that if boiled linseed-oil is struck 
ohliquely with a ladle, it will be dashed 
into a prodigious number of exceedingly 
fine vesicles, which float ahout in the air 
for a long time. M. Saussure was the 
first who distinctly observed this appear- 
ance in mists and clouds, and he makes 
use of the supposition in explaining 
several phenomena of the atmosphere. 

The production of steam may be easily 
illustrated. If a transparent tube be 
taken, the base of which is an inch 
square, and containing a cuhic inch of 



water, and if a piston be fitted, so as to 
act on the surface of the fluid without 
weight, the process may be clearly ob- 
served. The temperature of the water 
being supposed to be as low as that of 
melting ice, or 32°, though a gradually- 
increasing temperature be given to the 
water, no visible eflects will be produced 
till the heat reaches 212^ An obvious 
change now takes place: the piston 
begins to rise, apparently leaving a 
vacuum between itself and the water: 
meanwhile the amount of water gradually 
diminishes, and by the time it has alto- 
gether disappeared from the bottom of 
the tube, the piston will have attained 
(supposing the tube to be sufliciently 
long) the height of 1,700 inches, — being 
equal to 1,700 times the original mass of 
the water. 

This result arises from the process of 
ebullition, — a phenomenon sufficiently 
familiar in practice, though with its reaL 
nature few appear to be acquainted. 
When the process is examined, how- 
ever, it is found that the liquid at 
the bottom of the vessel, being more 
subject to the influence of the heat, 
first experiences its effects ; the particles 
are rarefied, and becoming lighter in pro- 
portion to the space they occupy, are 
forced upwards by the weight of the 
denser fluid above. The cooler water is 
thus brought in contact with the heating 
surface, is subject to the same influence, 
and being pressed in its turn by the fluid 
above an exchange of position again 
takes place. As the heat of the whole 
volume increases, small globules of steam 
appear at the bottom of the vessel, and 
as they enlarge, gradually pass to the 
surface. Here, however, they come in 
contact with the cooler water, are de- 
prived of their heat, and quickly disap- 
pear ; but as the temperature of the mass 
becomes more uniform, they rapidly suc- 
ceed each other, producing a singing 
noise. As the heat increases, the rapidity 
of the formation of the bubbles aug- 
ments, and the escape of the steam pro- 
duces a loud bubbling sound, and gene- 
rates a volume of vapour. 

If this process of ebullition be carried 
on in the tube to which we have teferred, 
and the cubic inch of water is converted 
into steam, the vessel will appear to be 
empty ; but if the apparatus be weighed, 
it will be found to have lost nothing since 
the commencement of the experiment. 
The water must, therefore, be within the 
tube, though unseen ; and if the applica- 
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tion of further heat be prevented by the 
removal of the lamp, it will be found that 
the piston gradually descendtf, and the 
identical cubic inch of water will collect 
at the bottom of the tube with which the 
experiment commenced. The process 
may be more fully observed if ice is 
employed instead of water, and it will 
then be seen in the three forms of the 
solid, the liquid, and the aeriform ; these 
several states being dependent on the 
amount of heat contained in the particles 
of which it is composed. In some north- 
ern latitudes ice is quarried like rook, 
cast into moulds as bricks, and used for 
the construction of houses, besides being 
painted, and even subjected to the tool of 
the sculptor. Yet the same substance, 
deprived only of the cohesion of its par- 
ticles by heat, appears every day floating 
in the air. 

The force of steam is derived iVom its 
capacity of suffering compression to an 
astonishing extent. It can, indeed, be 
retained in the vessel in which it is gene- 
rated, though it has expansive force 
sufficient to fill thirty times that space. 
In thi^ condition it is available for me- 
chanical purposes. 

A special advantage, too, possessed by 
steam, and which is of the greatest mo- 
ment in its application as a moving 
agent, is its facility of easy and complete 
condensation, by which a vacuum is 
instantly produced in a vessel of any 
dimensions, though the moment before it 
was filled with a highly elastic and 
powerful body. Notwithstanding the 
diversity which is presented in the 
details of steam-engines, they all derive 
their force from one of these two prin- 
ciples— ^the expansive power of steam, 
and the facility with which it may be 
condensed ; or else a combination is 
effected for the production of particular 
results. 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that 
steam may be produced without the 
agency of heat ; for if water be merely 
relieved of the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, by being placed in a close vessel, 
from which the air is exhausted, steam 
will rise at any temperature, even when 
it is freezing ; and if this vapour be con- 
veyed from the vessel as quickly as it is 
generated, the water, though cold, will 
boil, and the steam will rise as it ordi- 
narily does from the boiling water of a 
kettle. If the vapour be allowed to 
remain in the vessel, it will only accu- 
mulate till it has acquired a certain 



degree of elastic fbrce, and by prewing 
upon the surface of the water, will cause 
it to cease to yield more steam either till 
the heat is further increased, or the 
superincumbent vapour removed. 

On the other hand, if water be re- 
tained in a close vessel, under a degree 
of pressure greater than that occasioned 
by the atmosphere, it will neither boil 
nor emit vapour till it is heated to a 
greater temperature than 212^ It is 
even considered probable that water 
might be compressed to that degree, that 
it would not boil till heated red-hot ; but 
this would require such prodigious 
strength in the vessel containing it, that 
at present the experiment has not been 
tried. 

The great means in the production of 
steam is coal or coke, and though im- 
mense amounts of this valuable eom« 
modity are annually consumed, yet the 
returns in labour produced therefrom 
are prodigious : two ounces are, indeed^ 
sufficient to effect the evaporation of a 
pint of water, which is thereby increased 
m bulk to 216 gallons of steam, having a 
mechanical force sufficient to raise a 
weight of thirty-seven tons a foot high. 
By employing this agency in an econo- 
mical manner, a further mechanical force 
may be obtained, equal in amoun£ to that 
before exerted ; and thus two ounces of 
coal and a pint of water are rendered 
capable of doing as much work as raising 
seventy-four tons a foot high. This may 
readily be rendered obvious. Though 
fuel burned in locomotives is not ex- 
pended in favourable circumstances as 
regards economy, yet a pound of coke 
will evaporate five pints of water, which 
will exert a power sufficient to draw two 
tons weight on a railway a distance of a 
mile in two minutes. Four tons of coke 
are amply sufficient to propel eighty tons 
of steam-carriages, containing 240 pas- 
sengers, with their luggage, a distance of 
190 miles ; while the same number could 
not be transported on a common road 
with fewer than twenty coaches, and an 
establishment of 3,800 horses. A bushel 
of coals in Cornwall performs as mueh 
labour as a day's work for 100 horses on 
a turnpike-road. 

The immense and increasing consump- 
tion of coal which is taking place in our 
own land, and in the world at large, has 
occasioned no small alarm in the minds 
of many as to the probable exhaustion 
of the coal-fields of this country. So far, 
however, as estimates can give any in- 
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iarma^dan on Bnch a questioii, they show 
saeli apprehensions to be groundless. 
** Bat," it has been truly remarked, that 
" in ^qjilations like these, the probable, 
if not certain, progress of improvement 
and discoyery ought not to be overlooked ; 
and we may safely pronounce that, long 
before such a period of time* shall have 
rolled away, other and more powerful 
meehanical agents will supersede the use 
of coal. Philosophy already directs her 
finger towards sources of inexhaustible 
power, in the phenomena of electricity 
and magnetism. The alternate decern- 
position and recomposition of water, by 
magnetism and electricity, have too close 
an analogy to the alternate processes of 
vapourisation and condensation, not to 
occur at once to every mind : the de- 
velopment of the gases from solid matter 
by the operation of the chemical affini- 
ties, and their subsequent condensation 
into the liquid form, has already been 
assayed as a source of power. In a word, 
the general state of physical science at 
the present moment, the vigour, activity, 
sagacity with which researches in it are 
prosecuted in every civilized country, the 
increasing consideration in which scien- 
tific men are held, and the personal 
honours and rewards which begin to be 
conferred upon them, all justify the 
expectation that we are on the eve of 
mechanical discoveries still greater than 
any which have yet appeared ; that the 
steam-engine itself, with the gigantic 
power conferred upon' it by the immortal 
Watt, will dwindle into insignificance in 
comparison with the energies of nature 
which are yet to be revealed ; and that 
the day will come when that machine, 
which is now extending the blessings of 
civilization to the most remote skirts of 
the globe, will cease to have existence, 
except in the page of history.'' 

K. N. S. 



THE DISCREPANCIES OF HISTORIANS. 

The discrepancies in the evangelical 
narratives have, from an early date, been 
made to afibrd materials for the attack on 
their credibility. To an unwarrantable 
extent, however, has this mode of assault 
been carried ; for were any two histori- 
ans of antiquity, who record the same 
facts, treated with the same strictness as 

* Reference is here made to the period of time 
during which it is estimated that the coal-fields of 
Vritaia will la>t< 



the evangelists, nothing would be easier 
than to make them appear unworthy of 
credit. It needs but little reflection to 
tell us, that the sources of inexactness 
and contradictory statements, in record- 
ing the same facts, are manifold. Is it 
an object of sight which is described? 
How much depends, then, on position 
and on light I How easily may a slight 
movement of the observed object, or a 
slight disturbance of the observer, by any 
external cause, render his observation 
defective I Or is it an oljject of hearing 
that is described? How much^then, 
depends again on position, on the con- 
dition of Uie organ of hearing, on the 
intervention of anything that may affect 
the sound! But on these and similar 
sources of inaccuracy and discrepancies 
we need not dwell : they are obvious to 
all; they are experienced by all con- 
tinually. But consider, farther, how 
much depends on the degree of control 
which a writer possesses over the means 
of conveying to others his own ideas and 
impressions. As writers are endowed 
with this power in different degrees, so 
will they give us different representations 
of the same object or occurrence. Add 
to this the consideration of the position 
of the reader, and his greater or less 
capacity readily to apprehend what is 
placed before him ; especially if he lives 
in a different age, amidst different forms 
of life and manners, if he speaks a differ- 
ent language, and thinks in a different 
mould of thought from those whose 
writings he has to peruse and understand. 
How reasonable, then, that we should 
allow the sacred historians the same 
latitude that we allow to other historians ; 
that we should treat them not with a less, 
but rather with a greater indulgence than 
we grant to writers more favourably cir- 
cumstanced. 

It will serve to confirm and justify 
our confidence in the New Testament 
historians, to show that such discrepan- 
cies as we find in the Gospels are not 
wanting even in authors in whose case 
everything would seem likely to preclude 
them ; in authors to whom it is impos- 
sible to deny honesty of intention, exact 
knowledge of circumstances, and a prac- 
tised control over the means of ex- 
pression. 

It would be difficult to cite two histor 
rians of antiquity who, writing on the 
same subject, do not, when compared 
with one another, present apparent or 
real contradictions. A few facts taken 
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from the lives of two of the greatest 
heroes of antiquity, Alexander and Han- 
nibal, will illustrate this assertion. 

The history of the former has been 
written in part, or wholly, by men from 
whom, as eye-witnesses of what they 
relate, we should expect the most exact 
and mutually consistent accounts, namely, 
by his own friends and generals, Aristo- 
bulus, Ptolemeeus, Eumenes, Nearchus, 
and others. The original writings of 
these authors, indeed, have not come 
down to us; but yet, in the works of 
Arrian, Plutarch, and Strabo, we possess 
extracts and materials carefully taken 
from them. Credible, however, as the 
reports of these historians may be in 
themselves, yet a continuous comparison 
of them with each other discloses a con- 
tinuous chain of discrepancies ; as the 
following examples will show us : 

The high credibility of Arrian, in his 
history of Alexander, has been abun- 
dantly established by Droysen, the latest 
historian of the Macedonian conqueror. 
Now, Curtius, (b. 7, c. 5,) a credulous 
writer, gives us an account of the ven- 
geance which Alexander inflicted upon 
the Branchidffi, a people descended from 
the family who had held the priesthood 
of the temple of Apollo, near Miletus, 
and who had betrayed the temple and its 
treasures into the hands of Xerxes. The 
niore credible and exact Arrian passes 
over the whole affair in silence. But are 
we, therefore, to regard it as a fable? 
Certainly not ; for the fact is noticed by 
the conscientious Strabo, from whom we 
learn that Callisthenes, in his ** Memora- 
bilia," particularly recorded the locality 
of the Branchidae. Whence, then, the 
silence of Arrian? No hypothesis is 
sufficient to solve the mystery. 

Who can explain the discrepancies in 
regard to the cHy of Zariaspa ? Arrian 
applies the names Bactra and Zariaspa 
to different towns ; and Ptolemaeus distin- 
guishes the river Zariaspes, on which the 
town of that name was situated, from the 
Dargidus, on which Bactra lies ; whereas 
Strabo represents Bactra and Zariaspa as 
the same place. Droysen proposes the 
hypothesis, that as, at the present-day, 
many towns of this region of Asia bear 
the name of Balk, so, in former times, 
the name Bactra was applied to more 
than one, — to Zariaspa among others. 

On what day did Alexander die ? 
Eumenes and Dlodotus, the king's daily 
chroniclers, record the eleventh of June, 
towards evening, as the time of his 



decease. Aristobulus and Ptolemaeus, 
who stood beside his death-bed, mention 
the thirteenth! According to Aristo- 
bulus, Alexander had reigned twelve 
years and four months ; according to 
Diodorus Siculus, twelve years and seven 
months ; in the first book of Maccabees, 
Josephus and Eratosthenes, make the 
period twelve years ; Cornelius Nepos 
and Livy, thirteen years; while Justin 
extends it to thirty-five years and one 
month. We are surprised to find differ^ 
ences such as these, where the possibility 
of discrepancy would seem not to exist. 
But who will wonder at different state- 
ments respecting the death of an Alex- 
ander, when our most recent manuals 
disagree as to the time of the death of a 
Napoleon? While other works name the 
fifth of May, 1821, as the date of this 
event, we read in the fifth edition of 
Wachler's **Handbuch der Geschichte," 
s. 454, that it took place on the twentieth 
of March, 1821 I 

Equally to our present purpose is the 
difference between the two historians, 
Livy and Polybius, respecting the route 
of Hannibars army, in his march from 
Spain to Italy ; but more particularly as 
to his passage over the Alps. Livy con- 
scientiously took the materials of his 
history from authorities nearly contem- 
porary with the events recorded ; he fol- 
lows Cineius Alimentus and Coelius Antl- 
pater, of whom the former, while a cap- 
tive of Hannibal, received bis informa- 
tion respecting the line of march from 
that commander himself; and the latter 
lived in the time of the Gracchi. Poly- 
bius came to Rome in the year of the 
city 587, some thirty-five years after 
Hannibal's departure. About forty years 
after that event, he himself passed over 
the Alps, in search of materials for his 
history, and might have met and con- 
versed with old men, who, as youths, had 
been eye-witnesses of the ^march of the 
Carthaginian army. But, nevertheless, 
what unaccountable discrepancies are 
there between the narratives of the two 
historians! Zander, in his treatise on 
the subject, (" Der Heereszug HannihaVs 
fiber die Alpen," Gottingen, 1828,) has 
placed the account of the Greek parallel 
with that of the Roman author ; and it is 
easy to perceive whether the differences 
in this case are less or greater than those 
existing in the synoptical gospels. The 
learned recede from each other on this 
question in every direction, down to the 
two most recent investigators of the sub- 
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ject| Zander and XJckert, in his geogra- 
phy. The following is a brief summary 
of the views that have prevailed, as to 
the point at which the Carthaginian 
general crossed the Alps : 

I. The CoiHan Alpt.'^ia) Over Mount Viso :— 
Lipsius, St. Slmond, and Denlna. (b) Over 
Mount Gendvre : — lyAnville, Gibbon, Letronne, 
and others, (e) Over Mount CeniB.^Joh. Von 
Muller, TJckert, and others. 

II. The Graian Jlps. — Over Little St. Bernard :—• 
Ferguson and fieck, Melville, De Luc, Larenau- 
didre. Zander, Ribaud, Wickham, and Cramer. 

III. The Pennine Jlpa.—ia) Over the Great St. 
Bernard : — Cluver, 'Whitaker, Villars, De Lorges. 
(6) Over the Simplon :~Arneth. 

IV. The Julian Alp*.— LipBivLB, 

It ought not to be surprising, if some 
future Clitic, boldly applying the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Strauss, should altogether 
banish into the regions of mythus this 
Alpine march of the Carthaginians!— 
Tholuck, 



OLD HUMPHREY ON MENTAL REVELRY. 

Such of my readers as are fond of old 
manners and customs are probably aware 
that in days gone by it once was the 
practice, at Christmas time, wherever the 
court of the king was held, to appoint a 
master of the revels, under the name of 
" the lord of misrule." The very name of 
this li»rd very significantly announces his 
privilege and occupation, which was that 
of setting on foot about as much riot and 
disorder as he could compass. Some- 
times he was called " the abbot of unrea- 
son," and at others " the master of merry 
disports;" but however he was called, 
folly and mischief was his mission. 

There is scarcely a more contagious 
disease than that of folly ; no wonder, 
then, that the custom of the court should 
in time be imitated by the country at 
large. The London lawyers at Lincoln's- 
inn, Gray's-inn, and the two Temples 
appointed their masters of the revels, and, 
at last, an appointment of the same kind 
was made at common parish festivals. 
One Philip Stubs was so moved with dis- 
gust by the ribald buffoonery of these 
proceedings, that he describes them in 
nearly the following manner : 

" First of all the wilde heades of the 
parishe, conventynge together, chuse 
them a grand capitaine (of mtscheef), 
whom they innoble with the title of my 
lorde of misserule; 'that is,' observed 
Mr. Charlton, * miss-rule, or wrong-rule, 
as we say, do wrong, or amiss,' and hym 
they crown with great solemnitie, and 



adopt for their kyng. This kyng 
anoynted, chuseth for the twentie, fourtie, 
three score, or a hundred, like to hym- 
self, to waite uppon his lordely majestic, 
and to guard his noble persone. Then 
every one of these his menne, he invest- 
eth with his liveries of greene, yellowe, 
or some other light, wanton colour. And, 
as though that were not gaudie enough, 
they bedecke themselves with scarfies, 
ribons, and laces, hanged all over with 
golden rynges, precious stones, and other 
jewelles : this doen, they tye about either 
leggie twentie or fourtie belles, with rich 
hande-ker-cheefes in their handes, and 
sometymes laied acrosse over their shoul- 
ders and neckes, borrowed for the moste 
parte of their pretie and loovyng Bossies. 
Thus thinges sette in order, they have 
their hobble horses, dragons, and other 
antiques, together with their gaudie 
pypers and thunderyng drommers, to 
strike up the morris daunce withall, then 
marche these heathen companie towardes 
the churche and churche yarde, their 
pipers pipyng, drommers thonderyng, 
their stumpes dauncyng, their belles 
iyngling, their handkerchefes swyngyng 
about their heades like madmen, their 
hobble horses, and other monsters skyr^ 
mishyng amongst the throng: and in 
this sorte they goe to the churche, 
(though the minister bee at praier or 
preachyng,) dauncyng and swyngyng 
their handkercheefes over their heades, in 
the churche, like devilles incarnate, with 
suche a confused noise, that no man can 
heare his own voice. Then the foolishe 
people they looke, they stare, they laugh, 
they fieere, and mount uppon formes and 
pewes, to see these goodly pageauntes in 
this sort." 

Hardly do I know, after this descrip- 
tion, what you will think of Old Hum- 
phrey putting himself forward for the 
appointment of master of the revels, and 
yet such is unquestionably his intention ; 
scarcely, however, will you believe that 
he really purposes to run into the foolish 
vagaries already described. 

There are revels of a very different 
kind to those which were led by the lords 
of misrule of days gone by, and of these 
I have been a free partaker. I allude to 
the revels of the heart ; to those mental 
revels well known to the lovers of nature 
when wandering amid the glowing scenes 
and romantic solitudes of this beautiful 
creation. To expend our sympathies in 
sentimental musings on naturu objects, 
without the homage of the heart to their 
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great and Almighty Giver, ia litde better 
than an idle waste of the faculties of the 
soul ; hut highly to estimate the works 
of God, and joyfully to ponder on them, 
as his gracious gifts, is no inconsistency 
in an humble-minded follower of the 
Redeemer. When Elihu directed the 
attention of Job to the lightning and the 
thunder, the snow and the rain, the hea- 
vens and Ihe face of the world In the 
earth, he exhorts him to *' stand still, and 
consider the wondrous works of God," 
Job xxxvii. 14. To me it is a delightfol 
thing to revel on the hill and in the 
valley, in the wood and on the water : 
let me, then, in this sense, for the time 
being, become master of the revels, and 
at once introduce you to some of the 
scenes that have moved me to admiration 
and praise. 

It was on the first escape from a sick 
chamber, that, with a languid frame and 
an humbled spirit, I trod the velvet soft- 
ness of a green common, lit up with sun- 
beams after the rain. On the right lay 
a thick wood ; on the left, by an old 
wall, grew a poplar, an ash, and a birch- 
tree, while the rich green common before 
me was ornamented with broom and 
furze-buflhes. The clear blue sky above 
was as a '' molten looking-glass," and 
the fresh breeze that fanned my brow 
was as balm to me, soothing and refresh- 
ing my spirit. My heart melted within 
me with thankfulness as I greedily drank 
in the grateful air. I was alone, so that 
it seemed as if for me the heaven was 
arrayed with loveliness, and the earth 
with beauty. I could have clung to the 
poplar, the ash, and the birch ! I could 
have regarded the very furze-bush with 
affection ; nay, anything, everything, 
from the tuft of moss on the mouldering 
wall to the giant oak that groweth in the 
woods. But enough I If you are not a 
stranger to mental revelling, if you know 
anything of the silent rejoicings of the 
spirit, and the inaudible hallelujahs of 
the heart, you will understand my emo- 
tions; and if you do not, my words 
might as well have been flung to the 
winds. 

I was seated in a little boat that was 
slowly and silently borne along by the 
flowing stream, margined with rushes, 
and flags, and water-lilies; and never 
did Venetian gondola glide more 
smoothly along the tranquil waters. I 
had no painted prow and silken sails, nor 
did the soft guitar afibrd me pleasure, 
keeping time with the rower's stroke. 



Enough that I was sailing on the riv«r, 
between green pastures, where sheep 
were quietly grazing, with the finny 
tribe leaping around me, while the lark, 
lost in the blue sky, was warbling a 
sunny song. The crystal streams, the 
green meadows, and the peaceful hea- 
vens harmoniously blended, and the dear 
delight absorbed my very beii^p. Un- 
kindness, covetousness, and pride were 
banished, and gentleness, and love, and 
thankfulness held their empire in my 
heart : 



" If heaven and earth, with beauty flraught, 
Lead to His throne thy raptured thought; 
If there thou loyest Hii love to read, 
Then, reveller, thou art blest indeed ! " 



I remember a ditch-revel that yielded 
me great pleasure. I had won, with 
some difficulty, a bullrush from the 
sedgy brook, and wandered with it in 
my hand, till I came to a grassy hillock, 
nearly surrounded by a hedge, so rich in 
varied foliage, and a ditch so profusely 
decked with weeds and wild flowers, that 
I was carried away by the sight. Over 
the green mound bent two or three 
birch'trees, with their beautiful bark. I 
seated myself, and gaaed around with 
wonder on the black- thorn, dog-rose, 
and wild plum-trees ; on the dock, dan- 
delion, and rough oat-grass ; the thistle, 
wild teasel, and purple foxglove; the 
featherfew, horsetail, and red eyebright ; 
the silver weed, cinque-foil, bushy- 
grounsel, and stinging-nettle. The tan- 
gled wilderness was on a miniature 
scale, but prodigal in beauty. There I 
sat, like a Sultan, on my grassy throne, 
with my bullrush sceptre in my hand, 
so afiluent in sunbeams, sylvan seclu- 
sion, and the gorgeous pageantry of 
autumnal-tinted vegetation, that I felt 
far richer than the Rothschilds. There 
was a wild variety, a boundless prodi- 
gality, and an indescribable beauty in 
the lovely scene, and I revelled therein 
uninterruptedly. Joy is but an indiffer- 
ent word to express my emotions. I was 
absorbed in grateful delight, and lost in 
passive ecstasy ! 

Did you ever observe the fine efibct of 
the reflection of the setting sun in smooth 
water, when one sun is seen in the liquid 
expanse and another in the skies? The 
revel that I once had in a scene of this 
kind will not soon be blotted from my 
memory. The setting sttn, gorgeous in 
glory, was mirrored in a glassy lake, 
partly surrounded with peaked mouii- 
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tainfl. The western end of the lake 
haTiiig no Tisible boundary, seemed to 
mingle irith the skies. The glittering 
heavens above were brightly reflected, 
and the sun that was setting was con- 
fronted with the sun that was rising. 
There they were, like two proud con- 
querors in their triumphal cars, glorious 
in majesty and might, hastening to wage 
war one with another. It was hard to 
say which was the more gorgeous in 
apparel, for each was clad in robes of 
living light, and glowing yellow, and 
purple, arid erimson : the one above rode 
on a dark cloud, and the one beneath 
had a dark cloud for his canopy. As the 
one, flashing with intolerable brightness, 
descended, the other, with equal radi- 
ance, advanced to meet him, mocking 
his pomp and splendour, and giving him 
hue for hue, light for light, gloom for 
gloom, and glare for glare. And now 
they were near each other, and the 
mighty collision was at hand; but no 
hostile shock was visible, no contending 
erash of thunder broke on the ear. When 
they met on the confines of the skies, 
each entering his dark cloud, the glow- 
ing effulgenoy, the living light, the glit- 
tering hues of yellow, purple, and crim- 
son were silently withdrawn, and the 
ethereal pageantry passed away, leaving 
me a grateful reveller, bewildered with 
the spectacle on which I had been pri- 
vileged to gaze. 

Often does the sterile and the secluded 
affect the heart as forcefully as the 
romantic and the beautiful. It was on a 
dreary day that I stood beside an ancient 
cairn of gray misshapen stones, erected 
on a barren wild* Not even a blasted 
tree gave variety to the scene, but all 
was lorn and lonely. No sunny gleam 
lit up the sky, no grateful verdures glad- 
dened the earth, and no carolling lark 
warbled in the air ; but as I stood, for a 
moment in love with desolation, a solitary 
sea-gull came winnowing her way hea- 
vily above my head. In such a place 
the heart soon longs for society, and feels 
that it is not formed to beat alone. In 
such a scene we see the beauty of the 
words, " The wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad for them ; and the 
desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the 
rose," Isa. xxxv. 1. 

Once I was present at what might be 
called a furious battle between the winds 
and the woods. Few things are more 
exciting, to many minds than a high 
wind swaying to and fro the giant stems 



of forest-trees, when the conflicUng 
branches strike one against another over 
head, and the dry leaves rustle beneath 
the feet. The stormy blast came from 
the norths pouring its rage on the skirt of 
the wood occupying the high bank, at no 
great distance from the river. As I stood 
under an oak that seemed, on account of 
its massy bole and stunted growth, to 

Sromise me security, the scene was won- 
rously impressive. The larger trees 
writhed in their struggle with the tem- 
pest, those of lighter stem bent as pli- 
antly as the rush on the brink of running 
waters, and a tall elm, at no great dis- 
tance from me, absolutely groaned again, 
oppressed by the fury of the blast. When 
the wind prevailed among the dry pines, 
the sound was like the rattle of musketry ; 
and when it won its way among the 
massy oaks, with their broad branches 
and thick foliage, it resembled the roar 
of distant artillery. The scene was wild 
and impressive in the extreme, and not 
unattended with danger; for while I 
stood, now gazing on the sky that was 
fitfully visible, and now regarding with 
intensity of interest the swaying trees, a 
sudden blast, more turbulent than any 
which had preceded it, swept through the 
woods. A flight of dry leaves whbled in 
the air, the oak under which I stood 
received a stunning blow, and a towering 
elm, torn up by its roots, fell with a fear- 
Ail crash en the trees that grew beneath 
it. The whole wood trembled as if per- 
secuted with the tempest and made afraid 
by the storm. 

Not long ago, I was standing near the 
brink of a wild, precipitous crag, from 
whose sharp edge I could have leaped a 
hundred fathoms to the green slope below, 
that shelved down to the running river. 
The crag, with its deep rifts, was gar- 
landed with creeping plants and flowers. 
The wind blew from the precipice, and 
the paper, thrown by me from the sum- 
mit, came flying back again far above my 
head. The peaked mountams rose up on 
the right, with their keen outline against 
the sky, while those |n the distance lost 
themselves in the sunny heavens. The 
snow-white clouds, with their shining 
edges, were piled up height above height, 
and what with the plain below and the 
glittering stream, the everlasting hills, 
and the whole prospect extended before 
me, angels might have looked down with 
admiration from the battlements above, 
on His almighty workmanship who ere* 
ated the " heaven and the earth, and the 
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sea, and all that in them is/' I revelled 
in the exciting scene, and the language 
of my heart and tongue was, 

" To Him \rho8e temple is all gpace ; 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ; 
One chorus let all beings raise, 
All Nature's incense rise ! " 



THE ASCENT OF ARARAT. 

Dr. Parrot describes the laborious 
ascent of himself and his companions, 
and thus continues : 

In the direction of the summit we had 
hefore us an acclivity shorter but steeper 
than that just passed over; and between 
it and the furtnest pinnacle there seemed 
to intervene only a gentle swelling of the 
ground. After a short rest, we ascended, 
with the aid of hewn steps, the next 
slope (the steepest of all), and then an- 
other elevation ; but now instead of see- 
ing immediately in front of us the grand 
object of all our exertions, a whole row 
of hills had developed itself to our eyes, 
and completely intercepted the view of 
the summit. At this our spirits, which 
had never fluctuated so long as we sup- 
posed that we had a view of all the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted, sank not a 
little, and our strength, exhausted by the 
hard work of cutting steps in the ice, 
seemed hardly adequate to the attain- 
ment of the now visible goal. Yet, on 
calculating what was already done, and 
what remained to be done, on consider- 
ing the proximity of the succeeding row 
of heights, and casting a glance at my 
hearty followers, care fled, and, " boldly 
onwards !" resounded in my bosom. We 
passed, without stopping, over a couple 
of hills ; there we felt the mountain 
wind; I pressed forward round a pro- 
jecting mound of snow, and behold! 
before my eyes, now intoxicated with 
joy, lay the extreme cone, the highest 
pinnacle of Ararat. Still, a last effort 
was required of us to ascend a tract of 
ice, by means of steps, and that accom- 
plished, about a quarter-past three, on 
the 27th September (9th October), 1829, 
we stood on the top of Ararat. 

What I first aimed at and enjoyed was 
rest : I spread out my cloak and sat 
down on it. I found myself on a gently- 
vaulted, nearly cruciform surface, of 
about two hundred paces in circuit, which 
at the margin sloped off precipitously on 
every side, but particularly towards the 
south-east and north-east. Formed of 



eternal ice, without rock or stone to in- 
terrupt its continuity, it was the austere, 
silvery head of Old Ararat. Towards the 
east, this summit extended more uni- 
formly than elsewhere, and in this direc- 
tion it was connected by means of a fiat- 
tish depression, covered in like manner 
with perpetual ice, with a second and 
somewhat lower summit, distant appa- 
rently from that on which I stood above 
half a mile, but in reality only 397 yards, 
or less than a quarter of a mile. This 
saddle-shaped depression may be easily 
recognised from the plain of the Araxes 
with the naked eye, but from that quar- 
ter it is seen foreshortened ; and as the 
less elevation stands foremost, while the 
greater one is behind, the former appears 
to be as high as, or even higher than the 
latter, whicn from many points cannot be 
seen at all. M. Fedorov ascertained, by 
his angular measurements made in a 
north-easterly direction from the plain of 
the Araxes, that the summit in front is 
seven feet lower than that behind or 
further west; to me, looking from the 
latter, the difference appeared much more 
considerable. 

The gentle depression between the two 
eminences presents a plain of snow, mo- 
derately inclined towards the south, over 
which it would be easy to go from the 
one to the other, and which may be sup- 
posed to be the very spot on which 
Noah's ark rested, if the summit itself be 
liBsumed as the scene of that event ; for 
there is no want of the requisite space, 
inasmuch as the ark, according to Gen. 
vi. 15, three hundred ells long and fifty 
wide, would not have occupied a tenth 

Sart of the surface of this depression. 
Ler Porter, however, makes* on this 
subject a subtle comment favourable to 
the opinion that the resting-place of the 
ark was not on the summit of the moun- 
tain, but on some lower part of it; be- 
cause in Gen. viii. 5, it is said, " On the 
first day of the tenth month the tops of 
the mountains came forth ;" but in vi. 16, 
it is stated, that the window of the ark 
was above; consequently, Noah could 
have seen only what was higher than the 
ship, which was therefore lower down 
than the tops of the mountains. On 
these grounds Ker Porter is inclined to 
look upon the wide valley between the 
Great and Little Ararat as the place 
where the ark rested. In this reasoning, 
however, he takes the above-quoted texts 

* " Travels in Georgia, Persia, and Armenia,** 
etc., Lond. 1821, vol. i, p. 183. 
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of holy writ in a sense different from the 
literal one; for it is nowhere said that 
Noah saw the mountains coming forth, 
but it is simply stated that after the ark 
bad rested, the waters subsided, so that 
already on the first day of the tenth 
moon the mountains began to come forth ; 
then, " after forty days Noah opened the 
window which he had made in the ark, 
and let fly a raven ;" and again, after 
three weeks, ** Noah took off the cover of 
the ark, and saw that the ground was 
dry," respecting which he might have 
formed as good a judgment, or even a 
better, from the more elevated point than 
from the lower. 

Should any one now inquire respecting 
the possibility of remains of the ark still 
existing on Ararat, it may be replied that 
there is nothing in that possibility incom- 
patible with the laws of nature, if it only 
be assumed that immediately after the 
flood the summit of that mountain began 
to be covered i;rith perpetual ice and 
snow, — an assumption which cannot be 
reasonably objected to. And when it is 
considered that on great mountains accu- 
mulated coverings of ice and snow, ex- 
ceeding 100 feet in thickness, are by no 
means unusual, it is obvious that on the 
top of Ararat there may be easily a suffi- 
cient depth of ice to cover the ark, which 
was only thirty ells high. 

From the summit I had a very exten- 
sive prospect, in which, however, owing 
to the great distances, only the chief 
masses could be plainly distinguished. 
The valley of the Araxes was covered in 
its whole length by a greyish cloud of 
vapour, through which £rivan and Sar- 
darabad appeared only as dark spots, no 
bigger than my hand. In the south, the 
hills behind which Bayazed lay were 
more distinctly visible. In the north- 
north-west, the serrated head of Alagh^s 
rose majestically, covered in every hollow 
with large masses of snow, — a truly inac- 
cessible crown of rocks. Immediately in 
the neighbourhood of Ararat, particularly 
towards the south-east and on the west at 
a greater distance, were a number of 
smaller mountains, for the most part 
having conical summits, with hollows in 
the middle, apparently at one time vol- 
canoes. Then towards the east-south- 
east was the Little Ararat, the head of 
which no longer appeared as the simple 
termination of a cone, as it seemed from 
the plain, but like the section of a trun- 
cated quadrangular pyramid, having at 
its angles and in the middle a number of 



rocky elevations of various heights. One 
thing surprised me not^ little, and that 
was to see a large portion of Lake 
Gokchai, its surface of beautiful dark 
blue glimmering distinctly in the north- 
east, behind the high mountains which 
enclose the lake immediately on the 
south, and are so elevated that I never 
should have thought it possible to catch a 
glimpse, looking over them from the top 
of Ararat, of the waters which they 
embosom. ^ 



THE COUNSEL OF PEACE. 

Judging from the justice of the Divine 
law, and the holiness of the Divine 
nature, it might have been thought that 
any proclamation to our race from the 
offended government of heaven, would 
have been uttered in language of anger 
and terror ; that the vindication of essen- 
tial right would have for ever excluded 
the rebellious from hope ; and that there 
would have remained only "a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation " to devour the adversaries. 
Now, whilst the impenitent despisers of 
the Son of God can have no hope, so 
long as they remain in this state, the 
proclamation which has been made is 
full of mercy, of good news, of glad 
tidings. It is the result of a '' counsel 
of peace." 

These words, which are found in the 
prophecy of Zechariah, presuppose a 
state of hostility, and intimate that, 
whilst God desired its discontinuance, 
the Father and the Son had entered into 
arrangements which should justify the 
Divine government in offering terms of 
reconciliation to those on whose part the 
hostility began, which should effectually 
remove every legal difiiculty in the way 
of peace between heaven and earth, and 
which should secure lasting amity be- 
tween believers and God. From this 
counsel of peace the gospel, with all its 
gracious arrangements and overflowing 
blessings, sprang. The system which 
proclaims mercy to the chief of sinners, 
and offers a full and free, and irrevocable 
pardon to every true disciple of Jesus 
Christ, whatever may have been the 
amount and enormity of his transgres- 
sions, is to be traced to this counsel, 
this covenant of grace, well-ordered in 
all things and sure. The most certain 
reliance may be placed upon the offer of 
life and salvation ; faith may rest securely 
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on all the words of JTesus ; and hope may 
unhesitatingly anticipate the realisation 
of all the Divine promises : for the offer, 
the utterance, and the promise are not 
accidental, or the result of temporary 
impulse ; but the embodiment of counsel, 
of resolution, of eternal purpose. They 
proclaim that righteousness and mercy 
have met, have arranged, have acted in 
eoncord and harmony respecting the sad 
condition of men. We may, therefore, 
take up 'Hhe gospel," assured that the 
name which it bears was assigned to it 
before the foundation of the world, and 
is most truly descriptive of its cheering 
contents. " Peace on earth — ^good will 
to man — glory to God I" These are the 
objects it contemplates, the end at which 
it aims, the goal of its beneficent race ; 
and when it has " free course," it realizes 
its object, and reaches its benign end : 
" it runs, and is glorified." 

But if the gospel of peace be the issue 
of Divine counsel, we shall expect its 
truths to be characterized by eternity, 
immutability, adaptation to the moral 
and mental constitution of man, and 
coherent with all that is appropriate to 
the character of God. Now the evan- 
gelic narrative and apostolic letters are 
frank, open, explicit, and satisfactory on 
all these points. 

Respecting the eternity of these truths 
the inspired writers speak clearly. Dis- 
claiming the merit of discovery, they tell 
U9, that ** God has made known by reve- 
lation " facts concealed from former 
ages and generations — facts which were 
hid in Christ from the foundation of the 
world — ^facts which had their origin and 
well-spring in the mind of the Eternal 
before he created the world, or spanned 
the heaven^, or set a compass on the face 
of the great deep — facts which had their 
birth, not in any relative connexion 
between good and evil, virtue and vice, 
but in the uncreated source of all-essen- 
tial right — facts which are co-eternal 
with light and life in the being of the 
unbeginning and unending One — facts 
which are, therefore, incapable of altera- 
tion, modification, or change, notwith- 
standing the ten thousand changes of all 
else beneath the sun — ^and facts which 
appeal for their verity, not to contin- 
gency, occurrence, or temporary trans- 
action, but to reality, infallibility, and 
eternity 1 

Respecting their immutability, they 
proclaim that they are the same in all 
ages, and under every variety of eco- 



nomy ; that however narrow may be the 
space in which they are circumscribed, 
they are incapable of diminution; and 
however widely they may be difiused, 
they are incapable of increase; that 
however closely they may come in con- 
tact with the gross they cannot be pol- 
luted, and however refined may be the 
scene of their influence, they invariably 
tend to make it purer than they found it ; 
that they are fitted to raise the degraded 
savage from his cave, and to place him 
among the princes of God, whilst the 
subtle philosopher cannot win his way to 
bliss without their special aid ; and that 
heaven with all its hosts, and earth with 
all its trophies of wealth, and intellect, 
and power, shall pass away sooner than 
the smallest particle of their immutable 
nature can be abstracted or lost. 

Respecting the adaptation of these 
truths to the moral and intellectual state 
of man, they speak with equal clearness, 
still disclaiming either the act of dis- 
covery or the possession of merit on their 
part. They say, '^ The preaching of the 
cross is to them that perish foolishness ; 
but unto us which are saved it is the power 
of God. For it is written, I will destroy 
the wisdom of the wise, and will bring 
to nothing the understanding of the pru- 
dent. Where is the wise? where is the 
scribe? where is the disputer of Uiis 
world? hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world? For after that 
in the wisdom of God the world by wis- 
dom knew not God, it pleased God by 
the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe. For the Jews require a 
sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom : 
but we preach Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness : but unto diem which 
are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God. Because the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men ; and the weakness of 
God is stronger than men. For ye see 
your calling, brethren, how that not many 
wise men after the fleshy not many 
mi^ty, not many noble, are called : but 
God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are 
mighty; and base things of the world, 
and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and ^ngs which are not, to 
bring to nought things that are; that 
no flesh should glory in his preseti'ce." 
But, mark die strange and unlooked<* 
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for isiue of all this earnest deprecation 
of the world's idea of wisdom, nobility, 
and power—" But of him are ye in Christ 
Jesus, who of God is made unto us wis- 
dom, and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption : that, according as 
it is written. He that glorieth, let him 
glory in the Lord." The adaptation of 
this Di?ine truth — whose central doctrine 
is, God in Christ reconciling men to him- 
self, by the grace of his Spirit upon the 
preaching of the cross — to the state of 
man, is thus demonstrated. Man has an 
intellect capable of information; it 
imparts wisdom. He is guilty ; it bestows 
rignteousness. He is unclean; it con- 
veys sanctifieation. He is obnoxious to 
penalty ; it proclaims redemption. 

And respecting the coherence of the 
truth of this gospel of peace with all that 
is appropriate to the character of God, 
there is no room to doubt. He is light ; 
it is a stream of pure knowledge, neither 
stained by error, nor weakened by tradi- 
tion, nor affected by time. He is good : 
the name given to it is gospel, or good 
news. This name it has ever borne, and 
this name it will ever bear : for it is the 
couns^ of peace manifested. He is love : 
it is liie proclamation of infinite compas- 
sion-— the message which God hath given 
to us of eternal life through the work 
and merits of the incarnate Redeemer. 
He is holy: it is the agency by which 
he purifies and sanctifies the hearts and 
minds of all the followers of " his dear 
Son ;" who is the brightness of the 
Father's glory and the express image of 
his person. He is just : it is the assur- 
ance that Christ — the life, the truth — 
who had power to lay down his life and 
to take it again, offered himself in our 
stead, that he might vindicate the claims 
of justice, and assert the immutability of 
law, and bear the penalty due to our 
transgressions, that thus the Great Ruler 
might be just whilst he justifies the un- 
godly who believe in his Son ; " whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of 
God; to declare, I say, at this time his 
righteousness : that he might be just and 
the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus." Such is the truth resulting from 
the counsel of peace ; aind whoever 
receives it in love experiences a peace 
that passeth understanoing, the peace of 
God which keeps the heart and mind 
through Christ Jesus. " Therefore," says 



the apostle Paul, << being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesys Christ : by whom also we 
have access by faith into this grace 
wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God." Christ " is our 
peace." "The fruit of the Spirit is 
peace." God is " the Author of peace." 
" He hath called us to peace." The 
apostolic epistles, which illustrate the 
nature and show the glorious conse- 
quences of the counsel ; of peace begin 
with salutations^ of peace to those to 
whom they are addressed. And the truth 
of this Divine "counsel " will live,' and 
shine in its own essential glory when 
every system that opposes it, and every 
theory that tries to stain its purity, shall 
be east upon the shores of historic time 
like the worthless refuse of the^ troubled 
sea which cannot rest This verity, 
which has breasted the storms of raging 
persecution, will also survive the^boast- 
ings of vain philosophy, and endure unto 
the eiid, whilst each succeeding genera^ 
tion will add to the constantly- accumulat- 
ing evidence that it is not of men, neither 
by men, but the proclamation to the 
world of the result of eternal counsel. 

W. L. 



LIBRARIES OF. ITALY. 

The Library of St. Mark, at Venice, 
is justly celebrated, particularly for its 
Mss. Some pretend toat it contains the 
Gospel of Mark, in his own hand-writing. 
In truth, however, the ms. claimed to 
have been his has become so much 
defaced, that whether it was originally 
Greek or Latin, cannot now be deter- 
mined. The collection which Petrarch 
bequeathed to the republic has been 
placed in a library founded by the Senate. 
Padua, so famous for its University and 
scholars, is amply furnished with libra- 
ries. The best are those of St. Justin, 
St. Anthony, and St. John, of the Late- 
ran. In the last of these, Sixtus, of 
Sienna, says he saw a copy of Paul's 
Epistle to the Laodiceans, and made an 
extract from it. The library of Padua 
was established by Pignorius. The li- 
brary, of the duke of Mantua may be 
reckoned among the most curious in the 
world : it suffered much during the wars 
which broke out in Italy in 1701. It 
contains the famous plate of bronze, 
covered with Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
which the learned Pignorius explained. 
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There is a magnificent library at Ferrara, 
which contains a great number of mss. 
and other relics of antiquity. It is the 
repository of statues, pictures, and me- 
dals that formerly belonged to Ligorius, 
the celebrated architect. In the library 
at Naples are the entire works of Pon- 
tamas, which were a present from his 
daughter. The library of St. Ambrose, 
at Milan, was commenced by cardinal 
Borromeo : it has 46,000 printed vo- 
lumes, and more than 12,000 mss. The 
library of Florence contains 90,000 
printed volumes, and 3,000 mss., in- 
cluding almost everything which is splen- 
did, curious, and instructive. The Gospel 
of John, deposited here, is claimed to 
have been written by the apostle himself. 
It has a large collection of ancient sta- 
tues, busts, and medals. Florence has 
other libraries of great value, particularly 
in MSS. There is an excellent library at 
Pisa ; and another at Turin : the latter 
belongs to the 'king of Sardinia, and is 
enriched by the mss. of Ligorius. 

Nicholas v. founded a library at Rome, 
consisting of 6,000 volumes. It is some- 
times said that this collection owes its 
origin to Sixtus v., because he greatly 
enlarged it. Under Calixtus iii., the 
successor of Nicholas, its contents were 
dispersed; but it was re-established by 
Sixtus IV. In 1537, it was almost en- 
tirely destroyed, at the taking of Rome 
by the army of Charles v., under the 
command of the constable of Bourbon. 
Sixtus v., the friend of learning and the 
learned, not only restored the library to 
its former splendour, but greatly increased 
its treasures. It had been removed to 
the Vatican by Sixtus iv. ; Clement v. 
transferred it to Avignon, and Martin v. 
brought it back to the Vatican. The 
printed volumes amount to 400,000 ; the 
MSS. to 50,000 : these are arranged in a 
gallery 214 feet long, and in other apart- 
ments magnificently decorated. They are 
divided into three parts, one of which is 
open to the public two days every week. 
The whole collection is in much disorder. 

The Barberini library has 60,000 
printed volumes, and several thousand 
MSS. The Colonna library is worthy of a 
notice, on account of its 400 volumes of 
engravings of the fifteenth century. To 
the library of the College of Rome have 
been added the books and the museum of 
the celebrated Kircher. It is said that 
Clement viii. enlarged this library, both 
in printed works and in mss., assisted by 
Fulvius Ursinus; also that Paul v. en- 



riched it with the mss. of cardinal Alteni, 
and a part of the Palatine library. 

IMPORTANCE OF MENTAL TRAINING. 

The Christian instructor will value 
training more than knowledge. For 
every use which we can make of our 
minds, a principle is worth far more thau 
the knowledge of a thousand applications 
of the principle ; a habit of thinking far 
more than a thousand thoughts to which 
the habit might lead; the increase of a 
power far more than a multitude of things 
accomplished by the power. For the 
principle, the habit, and the power, once 
possessed, are a part of the mind, and go 
with it in its never-ending progress, while 
the knowledge and the attainments 
may be soon forgotten, or become use- 
less. So it is in this world, and so it may 
be in the next. He who enters into an- 
other life with a great stock of knowledge 
only, may find it all superseded by higher 
forms of knowledge, which he has no 
power to acquire ; while he who should 
begin a new existence with his mind a 
mere blank leaf, but with perfectly dis- 
ciplined powers, would soon be grappling 
with the philosophy of heaven. Just as 
the principle of goodness is more desir- 
able than a million good acts without it, 
if you could suppose such a thing, — and 
that because the principle is eternal, and 
the acts mere passing events, — just so 
the principles of sound thinking are more 
desirable than the greatest attamments of 
the most knowing among mankind. The 
mind is not to be thought of in education 
as a reservoir, as something merely re- 
ceptiv^Jjlbt as a living spring, capable, 
under proper management, of throwing 
out larger and better streams. 

The mind, too, as trained, is fitted to 
explore higher truths with safety, while 
mere knowledge puffs up, leads to no- 
thing better; and, indeed, in the early 
periods of life tends to exclude better 
things. The highly-disciplined man 
never thinks that he knows everything, 
never thinks that everything can be 
known, and is therefore modest, teach- 
able, and believing. The man who has 
stores of knowledge, without a well- 
trained mind, can hardly escape from 
self-conceit, and is liable to credulity or 
scepticism. It is needless to say which 
of these habits is most allied to the truly 
philosophical spirit, or most favourable to 
Christian faith, — to the reception of the 
gospel as a little child. 
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The auccess which has attended the 
applioation of the screw propeller to the 
purposes of navigation is a remarkable 
lUuBtration of wh&t may bo gained by a 
careful investigation of the beautiful ar- 
rangements of the natural iroild, and the 
adaptation of them to the wants of men. 
Nature maj' almost be said to be prodigal 
of locomotion ; and when mati looked 
around for the best means b; which be 
might traverse the watery deep, it seemed 
but right that he should observe the plana 
which bad been devised by an all-wise 
Creator for giving to the tenants of the 
sea the agencies the; required for moving 
from place to place. How powerful and 
efBcacious these are, the mackerel and 
the salmon of tbemselvea abundantly 
testify. 

In observing tlie action of a fish, it is 
found that the longitudinal iins, both 
above aud below, serveonly to preserve the 
vertical position and balance, — a process 
aided bj the ventral or caudal fins, when 
they are present. These produce small 
motions, and serve to chsnge the position 
both horizontally and vertically, while 
the pectoral fina give a retarding force. | 
The real impelling power is in the tail, ; 



and the velocity that is attained by it 

often dependa more on the muscular 
strength of this organ than on thebreadth 
of the fin, as is illustrated in the case of 
the mackerel compared with the gurnard. 
The first suggestion for applying m 



for the 






. of vessels similar to 



those possessed by fishes, is not of very 
recent date. In a work on " the theory of 
the screw of Archimedes," • the writer 
says: "The oar is an instrument by 
means of which we are enabled to move 
a vessel on the surface of the water ;" 
and having explained the action of this 
machine, he proceeds to express his con- 
viction that this power was not econo- 
mically employed, and suggests the sub- 
stitulion of agency, the application of 
nhicb abould be continuous and uniform, 
as by means of " a circumvolution of the 
thread of a screw round a cylinder." 
Such is, indeed, the mode of action of the 
propeller, the form of which is repre- 
sented in the accompanying diagram. 
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It derives its propelling force from a 
thread or blade extending from an axis 
parallel to the keel, so that, by the revo- 
lution of the axis, the blades worm their 
way through the water in the same man- 
ner as the carpenter's screw does when 
inserted in a piece of timber. The 
screw, however, in perforating the 
wood, is different from its watery pro- 
totype, inasmuch as the latter acting 
on a fluid makes it to recede, and by the 
re-action is itself forced in the opposite 
direction. 

In the year 1802, Mr. John Shorter, 
the master of the Doncaster transport, 
applied an instrument for propelling be- 
calmed vessels^ in the prestnee of several 
distinguished personages ; and with eight 
men at the capstan, his vessel proceeded 
at the rate of a mile and a half per 
hour, in a dead calm. Mr. Napier} the 
eminent shipbuilder, called on the in- 
ventor some years afterwards, and saw 
a large collection of models of screws 
proposed to be fitted to various parts of 
vessels, and presenting almost every 
diversity of shape. As successors to Mr. 
Shorter, are found the names of Trevi- 
theck, Millington, Lowe, Whytock, Per- 
kins, and, in the year 182d, Samuel 
Brown, (the inventor of the gas-vacuum 
engine,) all of whom exerted themselves 
for the successful application of the screw 
propeller. The form proposed by Mr. 
Brown consisted of two blades fixed to a 
horiasoutal shaft in the bow, and probably 
also in the stern of the vessel. It was 
driven by a gas-vacuum engine, and 
caused a vessel sixty feet in length to 
move at the rate of six or seven miles an 
hour. On one occasion, in passing under 
Battersea-bridge, at the same time as the 
** Diana ** Richmond boat, of twenty- 
horse power, it had a decided advantage 
in speed. 

Till the year 1827, however, the prin- 
ciple does not appear to have gained any 
useful application, when the patent of 
Mr. F. P. Smith brought out its practical 
value. No claim of originality is made 
by that gentleman, as regards the inven- 
tion of the screw ; but its being fitted 
into the dead-wood between the stem- 
post and the keel, and the formation of a 
screw-propeller company, were proceed- 
ings of which he enjoys the credit. Dis- 
satisfied with mere theoretical specula- 
tions on the subject, he applied himself 
to the construction of a vessel in which 
the principle might have a fair and 
full trial; but such was the opposition 



he encountered, that no engine-builder 
could be induced to risk his professional 
credit in the undertaking. At length sir 
John and Mr. George Rennie came for- 
ward to his assistance in the most encou- 
raging manner, constructed the requisite 
machinery, and aided the adventure by a 
contribution from each of 1000/. The 
first trial was made on a boat, of the 
burden of six tons, which was propelled 
by the screw at a velocity of seven or 
eight miles an hour. She ran from Black- 
wall to MftrgUte in eight hours and a half, 
and towed lti« *^ British Queen'' steamer 
into the West India do^ks. The screw then 
Applied measured only two feet in diameter 
and length; bul experiments made on 
the CitylCand oonfirwed the feasibility of 
the scheme, and arrangements were made 
for the eonstruction of a handsome vessel 
called the *< Archimedes," of 232 tons 
liyrden. 

The launch of this steamer was an 
epooh in the history of submarine pro- 
pulsion. She measured 125 feet in 
length, and nearly 22 in breadth; her 
engines, which were direct-acting, being 
of the united power of eighty horses. 
The cylinders had a stroke of thi^e feet, S 
and were thirty « seven inches in dia- ^ 
meter. The weight of the engines, coal- - \ 
boxes, driving machinery, chimney, and v^ v 
propeller was rather more than 'sixty-four , 
tons. She was first fitted with a sin* 
gle-threaded screw, but the velocity of 
the vessel was subsequently found to be 
increased by the application of one with 
double threads. 

The propeller was situated in a rectan* 
gular opening, at the lower after ex- 
tremity of the vessel, about eight feet 
long and six deep, (see the accompanying 




diagram,) being bounded by the keel and 
the after part of the stern-post, to which 
the rudder hung in the usual way. The 
axis on which the screw or spiral paddle- 
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worki was situated was turned by a com- 
bination of wheels and pinions, by which 
the velocity of the piston-rod wei in- 
ereased more than five fold ; so that, as 
the engine made twenty-six strokes per 
minute, the screw made 139 revolutions. 
The shaft was led through a stuffing-box, 
fitted into a false stern-post which carried 
the screw, and was nearly six feet in 
diameter, and formed an angle of 46^ 
with the axle to which it was affixed. If 
the screw had worked in a solid mass 
through which it could be urged forward, 
it would travel forward at the above- 
mentioned ratio, in a direct line, at a 
speed of nearly eleven miles an hour, 
and this was in oonsequence the maxi- 
mum velocity at which it could be of 
service. 

The <' immersed section" of the << Ar- 
chimedes" was about 140 feet, and the 
area of her propeller about thirty-two; 
yet she performed ten miles an hour with 
twenty-nve strokes a minute, — a highly 
satisfactory result. The loss of power 
did not exceed one«eiehth in smooth 
water from the action ofthe screw ; when 
rough it was not materially augmented, 
and even in stormy weather only a por- 
tion of the screw appeared above the 
surface of the water. 

The capacities of the new vessel were 
first tried in company with two of the 
post-office packeu, running between 
Dover and Calais, and afterwards at 
Portsmouth with other vessels, to ascer- 
tain both her steaming and sailing pow- 
ers. Government officers availed them- 
selves of the opportunities thus afforded 
to observe the trials ; but their visits 
were not official. The patentee of the 
vessel, naturally anxious to make his 
success as public as possible, was at 
length gratified by the presence of many 
naval and military officers of distinction, 
comprising admiral sir Graham Moore, 
and the commander-in-chief, who attended 
on board the *' Archimedes." Leaving 
her moorings at Mount Wise, at Ply- 
mouth, she ran a short distance up the 
harbour with steam alone, and then 
quickly turning round within a short space, 
proceeded towards the Eddystone Light- 
house. On clearing the breakwater, her 
speed was found to be nearly seven knots 
per hour, under steam, with a fresh 
head- wind, and the sea rough; while 
with the further assistance of her sails, 
she made nine knots. 

The admiral signifying his wish that 
the propeller should be disconnected from 



the engine, to show in what time it could 
be effected, it was found to occupy about 
a minute. Other evolutions followed; 
the screw was connected with the engine 
in about a minute and a half, and she 
then proceeded at ten knots; while on 
her arrival in the Sound, the sails were 
furled, the screw alone backed the vessel 
in an admirable manner, and the trial 
was concluded by her running up the 
harbour, and turning in and out among 
the ships at their moorings, in a style 
which excited general wonder and satii- 
fkotion. 

The results of these experiments, and 
others which followed, completely estab- 
lished the efficacy of the propeller; and 
her majesty's ship << Rattler," of 900 
tons and 200 horse-power, was con- 
structed fiirther to test the principle, in 
competition with her majesty's paddle- 
wheel steamer, the '^ Prometheus," of 
equal build and power. In these trials 
the ** Rattler" had the advantage by one 
knot per hour, having attained a speed 
of 11} statute miles, or 9*89 knots per 
hour, on the 24th of August, 1844. The 
'< Dwarf" was also constructed by 
Messrs. Rennie, for her majesty's ser- 
vice, and that vessel repeatedly attained a 
speed of 12^ statute miles in Long Reaeh, 
with screws of three and four blades. 

One very ciurious test was applied to 
the " Rattler" and **Alecto," the latter 
being a paddle-wheel steamer, for the 
purpose of ascertaining their relative 
towing powers. They were secured, 
stern to stern, by ropes, and then they 
exerted their full strength at a game of 
** French and English," each pulling in 
opposite directions. The trial took plaee 
in the North Sea, during a calm, and the 
"Rattler" succeeded, by the superior 
resources of its propeller, in dragging 
after her the reluctant and resisting 
" Alecto," at a speed of two miles and 
eight-tenths per hour. 

Meanwhile experiments had been pro- 
secuted in other directions. Captain 
Ericsson, of the Swedish navy, obtained 
a patent for a propeller in July, 1830, 
which attained a speed of nearly five and 
a half miles. It consisted of two wheels, 
each formed by a series of eight radi- 
ating helical plates, riveted in their 
broad cylinders, which are connected by 
three radiating helical arms to the centre, 
the blades being surrounded by a thin 
narrow cylinder. These wheels were 
attached to shafts, the one in which the 
inner wheel was fixed being hollow, 

f2 
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paasing throueh the stern of tbe vessel, 
and revolving by means of cogged wheels 
at different speeds and in opposite direc* 
tions, each series of plates being so 
riveted on the cylinders. It was placed 
abaft the rudder, which was cut in two, 
and was supported by a bearing from the 
false-stern, which held one of the shafts 
between the wheels.* 

The experiments which had been pro- 
secuted, and were continued by the 
authority of the government and of the 
patentees^ occasioned considerable modi- 
ncations of the form of the * screw, 
and great improvements were gradually 
effected in the facility of applying the 
steam-power, in freedom from the noise 
and vibration which had at first caused 
great annoyance in screw-propelling 
vessels, and in the speed that was at- 
tained. 

A conoidal (or cone-like) propeller, as 
it was termed, was tried by Mr. barnes in 
the ** Napoleon," a very beautiful French 
post-ofiice vessel, with great success ; the 
screw being nine feet in diameter, and 
consisting of cast-iron with three blades, 
yet it was so slight in structure as to 
weigh only 833 pounds. The result, 
though on the whole exceedingly favour- 
able, could not be regarded as a test of 
the principle ; for having been intended 
for the ** Archimedes," whose engines 
were eighty or ninety horse-power, it 
was too small for the strength of the 
" Napoleon," whose engines were one 
hundred and thirty horse-power. 

The difference between the Archi- 
m^edean screw and the conoidal pro- 
peller consists in the lines of the 
screw being obtained in the former by 
passing a tracer round a cylinder, 
while the lines of the conoidal propeller 
were obtained by passing a tracer 
down the surface of a cane in motion 
round its axis. In the Archimedean 
screw, also, the reactive force of the 
curves was far greater, and consequently 
their propelling power much less than in 
the latter. If, in the application of the 
screw, no galvanic action is apprehended, 
gun-metal may be employed, or wood 
and iron may be combined, though the 
latter by itself is usually preferred. The 
screw of the *' Archimedes" was formed 
of plates of iron fastened to arms of 
wrought iron, and keyed upon a wrought- 
iron shaft. For the purpose of bringing 
the propeller on deck for repair or any 
other purpose, a man at first had to 

* Stelnman. 



descend a hollow tube to the screw, car- 
rying with him a line fastened to a small 
buoy, and the end of the line was then 
attached by a hook over the quarter, and 
hauled upon deck. Since the time when 
this was first done, however, great im- 
provements have been effected even in 
this particular. 

Considerable difificulty was at first ex- 
perienced as to the best manner of bring- 
ing the power of the engine to bear on 
the shaft to which the screw was secured, 
the power being usually exercised in the 
middle of the vessel, and yet being re- 
quired near the bottom of the hold. On 
land this difficulty can be easily sur- 
mounted, but on board a vessel the eco- 
nomising of space is of the first import- 
ance. Mr. Blaxland, of her majesty's 
dockyard, Chatham, — who has given 
valuable assistance in the practical appli- 
cation of the screw propeller, — at length 
proposed the employment of a friction- 
wheel, by means of which all noise and 
vibration was removed. 

An important improvement was made 
by Mr. Greorge Rennie in the shape of 
the propeller, its superiority being abun- 
dantly demonstrated in a series of expe- 
riments made in comparison with the 
one previously employed, and giving an 
increased speed of one- third. In this 
alteration half the conoid was removed ; 
while by the shortening of the propeller 
the hole in the deatl-wood was greatly 
reduced, and the screw was thus rendered 
increasingly available for vessels of every 
kind. F, S. W. 



EARLY LIFE OF CALVIN. 

Calvin's father sent him, at his own 
expense, with his yonng friends to Paris. 
At the College de la Marche, he was under 
the care of its regent, M. Cordier, a man 
illustrious for his learning and piety, who 
afterward renounced Popery, and went to 
Geneva as a teacher, where he died at 
an advanced age. Under his guidance, 
Calvin laid the basis of those acquisitions 
which raised him to eminence, for the , 
elegance and ease of his Latin style. He 
was subsequently transferred to the col- 
lege of Montaigu, where his progress in 
the higher branches of education was 
equally distinguished. 

Before he had attained his majorit}^ he 
"received," says Desmay, a Romanist, ^ 
" the paroc]iial benefice of Point TEvdque, 
where his grandfather dwelt and his 
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father was baptized. Tims was the flock 
given in chaise to the wolf." It must 
have been about the commencement of 
his university life, that Calvin first be- 
came acquainted with the Bible. It was, 
probably, only the Latin translation of 
Faber Stapulensis, or the ms. French 
translation of his kinsman, Robert 
Olivetan, made in 1520. From him he 
also received much religious instruction, 
and probably the first decided interest in 
the purer doctrines of the gospel was 
awakened by the same instrumentality. 
Referring to the ceremonies of the 
Romish church, Calvin says: "When I 
had performed all these, although I ex- 
perienced some satisfaction, yet I was 
always far from absolute tranquillity of 
conscience; for as often as I descended 
into myself, or raised my mind to thee, 
O God, extreme horror seized upon me, 
which no purifications, no expiations 
could appease. And the more elosely I 
scrutinized myself, the more cruel were 
the goadings of conscience which I 
endured, so that I could not be undis- 
turbed except by forgetting myself." 

Calvin pursued his law studies at 
Orleans, and afterwards at Bourges. 
" At Orleans," says Beza, ** there were 
already some men who knew the truth ; 
but this was nothing, until Calvin, yet 
very young, but already chosen as a 
special instrument for the work of the 
Lord, came there to study law. By the 
grace of God, he devoted the best of his 
hours to theology, and, in a short time, 
so united wisdom with zeal for the king- 
dom of God, that he advanced it asto- 
nishingly in many families, not with 
formal language, which he always 
avoided, but with so great a depth, and 
so much dignity of speech, that even at 
that time no man could hear him without 
amazement. When at Bourges, also, 
Calvin strengthened all the faithful who 
were found in the city, and preached in 
the cloisters around. Among others, the 
seigneur of the little town, Ligui^res, 
who, with his wife, was accustomed to 
hear him, said of him, < This man teaches 
us, at least, something entirely new.' " * 

Of bis. course Calvin himself says: 
" So soon as .a desire for true holiness 
was awakened in me, I so longed for 
advancement that I pursued my other 
studies with indifibrence, although I did 
not entirely lay theni aside. Before a 
year had passed, all those who loved the 
pure doctrine were accustomed to come 
* Beza, Hist. Calvin, lib. i., P> 16. 



to learn of me* as yet but poorly in- 
structed in it. Naturally timid, I aJways 
loved meditation and retirement, and 
especially desired some quiet retreat, in 
order to pursue my studies without inter- 
ruption ; but all my hiding-places became 
like public schools." 

At the battle of Pavia, Francis i. was 
taken prisoner by the emperor of Ger- 
many, Charles v. During his captivity, 
the influence of his sister Margaret in- 
creased, and this she employed to the 
utmost of her power in favour of those 
who yrere exposed to persecution. 
Already she had pleaded their cause in 
the court of France, and sheltered them 
in her own little principality of Beam. 
But she afterwards avowed her senti- 
ments so publicly, that the constable 
Montmorency did not hesitate to say to 
the king, that if he would extirpate 
heresy, he must begin with his sister. 
His reply was, " Do not speak to me of 
that matter; she loves me too well to 
think otherwise than I approve." And 
yet the contrary was the fact. Margaret 
wrote a book, entitled, ** The Mirror of a 
Sinful Soul," at which the Sorbonne were 
greatly ofiended. She also had a prayer- 
book prepared for her use, in which all 
the invocations of the virgin Mary, who 
was called the " mother of God," and the 
saints, were omitted.* She, .moreov^, 
appointed Roussel, a reformer in prin- 
ciple and practice, to .the bishopric of 
Oleron. 

On the return of Francis from his 
captivity in Spain, he encouraged civil 
prosecution against alk who were guilty 
of preaching the Lutheran heresy. The 
influence of his sister, and of the duchess 
d'Estampe, who was of kindred sentiment, 
was more than counterpoised by that of 
cardinal de Toumon, archbishop of Lyons, 
the king's principal adviser. " He alone," 
it was said, *' equalled in cruelty a whole 
inquisition." In 1528, some persons 
were burned at the stake, and the king 
went bareheaded, accompanied by a pro- 
cession of priests and monks, to see the 
execution. 

Luther had been denounced by the 
Sorbonne as one of the worst of heretics, 
and they had issued their anathemas 
against his works ; but this did not pre- 
vent their import or circulation. The 
reformed opinions were by their means 
spread, and many, in addition to those 
already mentioned, sufiered death for the: 
truth's sake. 

* Du Pin, tome xiii., p. 174. 
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On leaving the univeraitv, Calnn re- 
sided for a time in Paris. He now gave 
up all his previous pursuits for theology, 
and the advancement of the '*new" 
doctrines. He openly renounced the 
Hving that had heen bestowed on him. 
He preached to the Lutherans, who were 
now acuatomed to meet privately. The 
truths he had learned from the Scrip- 
tures, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, were just what were needed hy 
those who had scarcely yet emerged from 
ike darkness of popish ignorance. 

To his lahours at this time the follow- 
ing testimony is borne by Pasquier, a 
Romanist : * "In the midst of his books 
and his studies, he was of a nature the 
most active for the advancement of his 
sect. We have sometimes seen our pri- 
sons overflowing with poor misguided 
people, whom he incessantly exhorted, 
consoled, and confirmed by letters; and 
messengers were never wanting to whom 
the doors were open, notwithstanding the 
watchfulness of the jailers against them. 
Such were the measures at the outset by 
which he gained over, foot by foot, a part 
of our France. In like manner, after a 
long time, seeing a disposition to follow 
him, he determined to take a bolder step, 
and send us ministers, called by us 
preachers, (predicana,) to exercise his 
religion in secret, even in our city of 
Paris, where death-fires were kindled 
against them." — From " Characiersy 
SceneSf and Incidents of the Reforma- 

99un, 



NATURE.— No. I. 

** And what," said my friend, '^is this 
nature, on which you have so largely 
expatiated? — tell me what is nature. 
You have descanted on flowers, and 
crops of grain, on forests, on animals^ on 
climates, and the distribution of organic 
life. Yon have given me a rapid digest 
of the great groups of animal creation. 
You have shown me where orders are 
linked together by animal forms, whose 
fossil relics now only attest their previous 
existence, proving that such creatures 
once played their part, fulfilled their 
allotted duties, and passed away. You 
have expatiated on the fossil bones of the 
mammoth, the mastodon, the sivathe- 
rium, the megatherium, the gigantic 
wingless birds of New Zealand. You 

* RooherchM de la France, lib. vUi., p. 769. 



have given me a view of the diicoveriea 
of Agassiz, and his theory of fossil Athen, 
You have greatly instructed me, greatly 
interested me ; but after all, what do 
you mean by the term nature, which ia 
ever upon your lips V 

** By nature," I replied, '^ 1 mean to 
express, in a single word, the laws im*- 

{iressed by the Almighty on matter,— 
aws which he can suspend or alter, but 
which may be regarded as fixed by his 
wisdom. Naturalists (and this term is a 
simple alteration of the word nature) 
usually regard all things living, animal 
or vegetable, as governed by the laws of 
nature ; and it is to be regretted that 
some deify nature, and thus transform a 
convenient word into the representative 
of some ideal power, which claims their 
admiration only. Other philosophers 
regard the laws of chemistry, of mole- 
cular attraction, of afiinities, of electri- 
city and galvanism, and of the move- 
ments of the solar system, as governed 
by the laws of nature. Now, if by this 
word nature, they mean to express the 
power and wisdom of God in creation, no 
valid objection could be urged against it. 
Unhappily, however, nature, in the 
minds of most philosophers is something 
vague and indefinite, a power, a forma- 
tive impulse, an inherent quality in 
matter itself, a self-regulating impulse, a 
necessity, a primitive cause; a force 
working in a circle, — now cause, now 
effect, — effect being cause in turn, and so 
on ad infinitum. Resting on these ideas, 
which are familiarised to their minds by 
earnest attention to their favourite study, 
men forget that there is a Cause of all 
causes, an eternal God; and content 
themselves with the phenomena which 
science enables them to appreciate. 

" Herein, it strikes me, lies their error ; 
they forget God, they toil in the paths of 
science, they acquire an enormous mass 
of facts, of causes, of efifects. The zoolo- 
gist surveys the arena of the animal crea- 
tion, and philosophises upon structure 
and distribution; the botanist pursues 
the same plan ; the chemist is immersed 
in molecules, affinity, and electricity ; the 
astronomer, in observations, in profound 
calculations, and painful tabular deduc- 
tions. Are these philosophers wroug? 
No ; but too oflen they thmk not about 
the Almighty, and use the word nature 
as a self-power, maintaining order, regu- 
larity, fertilization, and increase. Believe 
me, whenever I use the term nature, I 
use it as a short mode of expressing 
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Gdd's laws impresied upon maitdr, ani- 
mate or inanimate*" 

** I am glad," said my friend, *'to hear 
you thus ezpreM yourself, for I am sorry 
to observe tnat you zoologists and anato- 
mists seldom refer to the great Cause, — 
never ascending beyond secondary and 
palpable influences. Indeed, some of 
your most able anatomists, men of con- 
summate talents, have not made a secret 
of their atheistic opinions. Surely, the 
investigation of the structure of the 
human frame, and also that of animals 
below man, from the highest to the 
zoophyte, would lead the mind in rapture 
to adore that God who called forth crea- 
tion out of ohaos, and pronounced it 
good. How can you account for such a 
tone of feeling?" 

" First," I replied, " man is, by nature, 
desperately wicked, and prone to forget 
God ; even as were the Jews in the wil- 
derness, after all the miracles which they 
had seen. Secondly, the habit of seeing 
and examining, not keeping God in the 
the BOuPs vision, is apt to render second- 
ary causes all-important, and to make 
the term nature a sufficiency for every 
effect, every structure, every form of 
organization ; nay, every material change 
or operation. Thirdly, we are all apt to 
be vainglorious of our knowledge ; that 
is, of our acquirement of facts ; and in 
our self-conceit, to think that we know 
much more than we actually do; and 
therefore we are taken up with the 
results of our studies, giving our minds 
to them only, and pleasing our imagina- 
tions with theorizing on the powers of an 
indefinite cause called nature. Thus, 
nature is the cause of reproduction, of 
growth, of beauty, of the herbage of the 
fields, of the waving grain, of the woods 
and forests, and their vocal tenants ; and 
in a glow of feeling, not in itself wrong, 
we exclaim. How glorious is nature ! 
But we ought to say, now glorious is that 
great God, who in wisdom has formed all 
things, and given even to fallen man the 
heartfelt pleasures of existence on the 
surface of a globe which, though it calls 
forth his labour, supplies all his wants." 

" Not all his wants," rejoined my 
fHend ; " surely, not all." 

"No;" I added; "not all,— I was 
speaking of man simply as a zoologist. 
Certainly, not all. He has, indeed, wants 
which can never be gratified on earth ; 
for he is destined for immortality. He 
wants ' holiness, without which no man 
can see the Lord.' He is fallen horn his 



first estate, and wants an atonement ; he 
has broken the law, and wants a temple 
of refuge ; he is weary, and wants rest. 
But these wants are all supplied by the 
provisions of the eternal God. Christ is 
bis atonement, Christ is his temple of 
refuge, Christ ofiTers him rest. 'Come 
unto me ' is his language ; and we may 
add, * by his stripes we are healed.' " 

"Alas!" rejoined my friend, " this is the 
language of the Christian, but seldom of 
the man of the world ; and among the 
latter may we not class many of your 
profession?" 

"Doubtless," I replied; "but do not run 
away with the idea that science and irre- 
ligion are synonymous. Believe that the 
purest science will not lead the mind 
astray from God; it did not lead Newton 
from his Bible, (and here how niany 
briffht examples misht I not mention). 
Believe me, that the true student of 
nature is the worshipper of nature's God. 
It is a poor thing to be content with 
referring to nature only. Empty is the 
phrase, * Nature orders this, nature aims 
at that, nature has fashioned the other, 
and nature's laws pervade the universe !' 
No ; God alone orders, directs, and 
fashions all ; and when we use the term 
nature, be it remembered that it can only 
be used as a short succinct word, involv- 
ing in itself the power, wisdom, good- 
ness, and majesty of God in creation." 

" Let us praise God for his goodness," 
rejoined my friend, " for his marvellous 
works of creation, for the blessings of the 
land and the water, and of the sun and 
moon and stars, of the air we breathe, 
and of the family comforts we enjoy ; and 
above all, for that glorious redemption, 
through a crucified Redeemer, which 
gives to every true believer abundant 
entrance into life everlasting." 

" Let us, indeed, praise his holy name,' 
was my response ; "but, " I added, " to give 
you some idea of nature, as I understand 
the term, I will draw up a few papers, 
(short lectures you ,may term them,) in 
which, generalizing my observations, I 
shall endeavour to prove the wisdom of 
God in creation, and demonstrate the 
folly of using phrases to which no definite 
idea can be attached; phrases which, 
though they may confound the ignorant, 
by an assumption of deep learning, ar*, 
when critically examined, soon found to 
be empty hollow verbiage." M. 
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ICE IN THE HOT ASHES OF MOUNT 

ETNA. 

Thb main crater is about 500 feet deep 
at this time (so say the gqides) ; but I 
think this must be measured down the 
slope of the funnel. I could not, how- 
ever, see to the bottom, owing to the 
volleys of sulphureous smoke, whirling up 
ever and anon, accompanied by a rum- 
bling noise, and occasionally by a slight 
vibration of the ground under foot. Here 
I found, amid warm ashes, on the slope 
of the crater within, heavy crystals of ice, 
set all at one angle, and curved like 
sharks' teeth. I picked up one as big as 
a walnut, and asked the guide if he could 
account for its presence. Far be it from 
him to give a rationale of anything of the 
sort ; it would derogate from the dignity 
of Etna. It reminded me of a chemical 
expeiriment played off by a French savant 
at one of the late ''Scienziati'' meet- 
ings. He made water freeze in a red-hot 
.cup. The silver platina being brought 
to a red heat, a few drops of water are 
thrown in, which do not evaporate, but 
jump about. Sulphuric acid is now 
poured in, which, in the act of boiling, 
produces so intense a cold by the disen- 
gagement of its latent heat, that the drop 
of water at once tun:s to ice. I opine 
the chemical process here to be the same, 
only on Nature's grand scale. The morn- 
ing mists supply me moisture, and within 
the crater there is no lack of sulphureous 
nnxture, boiling, as if in a retort : hence, 
as hot fumes ascend, the crystals of ice 
are precipitated. If any one rejects this 
solution of mine, let him find a better, 
remembering that he is to account for 
pieces of ice forming on a bed of warm 
ashes. This principle of " disengage- 
ment of latent heat" may also help to 
account for the severity of the cold felt 
on Etna, which is far greater than is due 
to its elevation. — Francises Notes on Italy 
and Sicily, 



THE OSTRICH AND OTHER ALLIED 
BIRDS.— No. II. 

New Zealand ofice abounded with 
several distinct species of birds, of which 
one alone survives, or rather, still lingers, 
so scarce is it to what it was formerly. 
This bird, the kiwi, or apteryx, is 
remarkable for its long slender arched 
beak, resembling a strip of cane, at the 
tip of which the minute linear nostrils 
are situated; and for the stoutness of 



its limbs, which are very powerful. The 
toes are four in number; the anterior 
three are robust, armed witb strong 
claws, and well formed for digging : the 
hind toe is a thick sharp homy spur, 
used as a weapon of offence. There is no 
vestige of a tail; the wings are mere 
little rudiments, buried beneath the plu- 
mage, and terminating in small claws. 
The plumage consists of long lanceolate 
feathers, of a brown colour, with darker 
margins ; the eye is small, and around it 
and also about the base of the bill nu- 
merous long hairs are scattered. This 
bird stands about two feet in height, and 
generally assumes the attitude of the 
emau, with the long bill pointed down- 
wards. 

This bird is to be met with in most of 
the wooded parts of the northern island 
of New Zealand, frequenting the densest 
and darkest parts of the forest ; but has 
retreated from places where it was once 
common, owing to the incursions of man. 
It is still to be met with in the woods of 
the Hokianga river. It prefers humid 
spots, and- reposes during the day con- 
cealed timong the long tufts of a sedgy 
sort of grass or carex, abounding in the 
damp, woods, or it hides itself in the hqj- 
lows at the base of the rata-tree. With 
respect to its eggs and nest, there is still 
some uncertainty. All the natives agree 
that it breeds in holes, or under the 
covert of dense tufts, making a very simple 
nest, and laying a single egg only, which 
some describe to be as large as that of a 
goose, and others of the size of that of a 
duck, (domestic poultry being now com- 
mon on the island). The period of in- 
cubation is not ascertained. 

The hours of darkness are to this bird 
a season of activity ; it leaves its retreat 
at nightfall, and roams about in quest of 
food, which is said to consist chiefly, if 
not exclusively, of worms. In quest of 
these it scrapes up the earth with its feet, 
and insinuates its bill into the soft and 
humid subsoil. The tip of its beak is 
doubtless extremely sensitive, and from 
the position of the nostrils there, we may> 
conjecture that it is greatly assisted by 
the sense of smell. This strange bird is 
not gregarious, but is generally seen 
associated in pairs, mated together ; and 
in the more remote and dense woods, 
little frequented even by the natives, a 
pair may be met with every quarter of a 
mile. 

The cry of the. kiwi, heard only at 
night, is a shrill hiasing or sibilous 
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whistle ; and it Is by imitating this sound 
that the natives decoy them, or lure them 
to approach, and then surprise them by 
their dogs, or dazzle and confuse them by 
the glare of a lighted torch, which they 
have kept concealed by means of mats. 
When the birds are thus bewildered, they 
suffer themselyes to be seized by the 
neck, and are therefore caught alive. In 
their kiwi- hunting expeditions the na- 
tives always choose the darkest nights ; 
and as they readily distinguish the sexes 
by some difference of voice, they endea- 
vour to catch the female first, for the 
male will always linger about the spot, 
desirous to protect or regain his mate, and 
by this mode of proceeding gives the 
hunters a fair opportunity of catching it 
also. The kiwi does not suffer itself, 
however, to be taken passively ; it strug- 
gles violently, and uses its legs and hind 
spur-like toe with great force and effect ; 
and when overtaken by the small dogs of 
the natives, will defend itself with great 
energy, so that unless the dog be prac- 
tised in the mode of seizing it, he stands 
a chance of being killed or sadly 
wounded. As an additional protection, 
the skin of these birds is remarkably 
thick, strong, and tough ; has a strong, 
offensive smelL When alarmed, the 
kiwi retreats precipitately into the darker 
recesses of the forest ; and although its 
legs are so thick and short, yet it runs 
with considerable swiftness, and soon 
gains some obscure hiding place. 

Mr. Cunningham, to whose personal 
observations' our knowledge «f the habits 
of this bird, as above detailed, are due, 
states that formerly the natives were 
fonder of kiwi-hunting than at present. 
Thei^.Jhe natives, "wearing solely their 
loose ''airy mat dresses, were altogether 
more hardy than they are in the present 
day, in which every man is rolled up in a 
t&ick heavy double blanket of our intro- 
ductiim among them, and has thus be- 
come, comparatively speaking, effeminate 
and inert ;" — *' then the natives were 
skilful kiwi-hunters, delighting in the 
pursuit; and many a group would they 
form, and go and pass a dark tempest- 
uous night in the forest, to decoy and 
catch these birds, the flesh of which, 
though said to be hard and sinewy, they 
greatly esteem. The feathers were also 
in request for making or decorating mats, 
by sewing them upon a ground-work of 
their native flax. Thus by thf ir frequent 
night prowliugs in the woods, the natives 
have extirpated the kiwi, in some dis- 



tricts where it once abounded ; and 
though it is still an inhabitant of tim- 
bered regions less disturbed by the na- 
tives it is rarely to be obtained, because 
these, people have become less energetic 
and enterprising, and certainly less hardy, 
by the adoption of the habits of civilized 
man than formerly, and therefore cannot 
often be induced by a promise of reward, 
however considerable, to spend a gloomy 
night in the forest in search of the bird ; 
and without the aid of the New Zealander 
it cannot be obtained." 

Mr. Cunningham adds, that some na- 
tives of the country at East Cape, on the 
coast south of the Bay of Islands, who 
are residing with the church missionaries 
at Paihia, on its southern shore, observed 
that the kiwis in their foresU are much 
larger and more powerful birds than 
those taken on the Hokianga river ; and 
he asks, '* May not these southern birds 
be of a distinct species? " At present we 
have no means of determining. 

Such is the kiwi, and such are the 
conditions of its existence at the present 
time in New Zealand ; from which, in 
all probability, it will, at no distant date, 
be entirely extirpated. Thus has it been 
with the dodo. 

Before man had visited the islands of 
Bourbon, Mauritius, and Rodriguez, a 
bird called the dodo, or perhaps more 
than one species, which have been sub- 
sequently confounded together, lived 
there in tranquil security. Various are 
the names which have been applied by 
different writers and voyagers to this 
bird, if indeed the same bird be intended ; 
and many are the figures of it, some 
extremely rude, which have appeared in 
their works. It has been csLJIed dodo, 
dronte, dod-aers, dod-eersen, hooded 
swan, {cygnus cucullatus), dodar, solitario 
or solitaire, walch-vogel or walck-voegel, 
(that is, nauseous bird,) etc. With re- 
spect to the figures, those by De Bry, 
(title-page, in Quinta Pars India Orient 
talis f etc.,) by Clusius, {Exotica, 1605,) 
by Herbert, (Travels, 1634,) by Bontius, 
(1658,) though more or less rude, agree 
with the painting in the British Museum, 
which is the copy of an original, taken 
from a living specimen sent to Holland 
from Mauritius, while that island was in 
possession of the Dutch. Leguat, who 
in 1691 visited the isle of Rodrigue or 
Rodriguez, gave a description of the 
solitario with a figure, which, if correct, 
is certainly that of a bird distinct from 
the dodo of Mauritius. 
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In die AihmoleaB Museum of Oxford, 
a spedoMn, preTionsly fofrndng part of 
Tradescant's Museam, once eiisted *, bnt 
foiling into decay, was destroyed in 177^, 
the head and a foot alone being pre* 
aerved : a foot ii preserved in the British 
Museum, which was originally in the 
Museum of the Royal Society, transferred 
to the British. A breastbone, humerus, 
and head are in the Museum at Paris ; 
and a skull has recently been discovered 
in the Museum of Copenhagen. Whilst 
at the Hague, professor Owen, examin- 
ing Savory's picture of Orpheus and the 
beasts, in order to make a list of the spe- 
oies, (copied admirably from living ani- 
mals in the menagerie of prince Maurice,) 
detected in one comer a painting of the 
dodo, beautifully finished ; and accordbg 
with the picture in the British Museum, 
presented by Edwards. Such are the 
memorials of a bird obliterated by the 
agency of man out of the catalogue of 
creation. 

Before the discovery of the island of 
Bourbon, (formerly called Mascarenne or 
Mascareigne,) Mauritius (formerly Cerne) 
and Rodrigue, by the Portuguese, in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, no 
human foot most probably had ever trod 
their shores ; no human voice had min- 
gled with the cries of the wild birds 
which dwelt there, generation after 
generation, undisturbed by the perse- 
cution of human destroyers. In these 
islands the dodo, or different species 
now indiscriminately so termed, led a 
tranquil existence ; till at last Vasco de 
Gama, doubling the Cape of Storms, 
(now called of Good Hope,) opened a 
new tract to the eastern world. In his 
wake followed various navigators, Portu- 
guese and Dutch ; and in IdOS, Masca- 
renhas discovered the ancient seats of 
the dodo. 

It is not our intent to follow out the 
catalogue of navigators or adventurers 
who subsequently visited these islands ; 
nor shall we speak of the political 
changes to which they have been subject. 
Many of these voyagers, however, have 
given us accounts of these birds, which 
they found fearless of man, because they 
had yet to gain experience. Their 
accounts are, in many cases, tinctured 
with something of the marvellous; but 
this is only what might be expected, con- 
sidering the writers, and the age in which 
they wrote. To repeat all these accounts 
would be a waste of time. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with that of 



Bontlus, (1658,) who expressly refers to 
the dodo of Mauritius. With regard to 
sixe, he says, it is intermediate between 
an ostrich and tnrkev, (verjr inde- 
finite,) from which it hardly differs in 
form, and partly agrees; resembling 
the African ostrich more especially in 
the rump, quills, and feathers, so that 
it is like a pigmy among them, -in 
consequence of the shortness of ita 
legs. 

It has a great, ill-favoured head, 
covered with a kind of membrane resem- 
bling a hood; great black eyes; a bending, 
prominent, fat neck; an extraordinary 
long, strong, blmsh-whitebilljwith the ends 
of each mandible of a different colour,— 
that of the upper black, that of the lower 
yellowish-black, and sharp pointed and 
crooked. The gape of the bill is very wide, 
indicative of voracity. The body is fat 
and round, and covered with soft gray 
feathers, like those of an ostrich; on 
each side, instead of firm quills or wing^ 
feathers, it is furnished with small soft- 
feathered wings, of a yellowish aah 
colour ; and instead of a tail, there are 
five small curled feathers, of the same 
colour. It has the legs of a yellow 
colour, thick, but very short : there are 
four toes on each foot, solid, long, and 
scaly } they are armed with strong black 
claws. It is a slow-paced and stupid 
bird, and easily becomes a prey to the 
fowlers. The flesh, especially of the 
breast, is fat and esculent, and so copioaa 
that three or four dodos will suffice to 
satisfy the hunger of a hundred seamen. 
If the birds be old, or not well boiled, the 
flesh is of difiicult digestion: they are 
salted and stored up for provision. In 
their stomachs stones are found, of an ash 
colour, and of different shapes and sixes ; 
but these are not produced there, as the 
common people and seamen fancy, but 
are swallowed by the bird, as though by 
this mark also, nature would manifest 
that these birds are of the ostrich kind, in 
that they swallow any hard things, though 
they do not digest them. This is a very 
fair description, — it agrees with the pic- 
ture in the British Museum, and with the 
bead and claw extant. The head, indeed, 
is most extraordinary, and very vulture- 
like in its general appearance. As in 
many of the vultures, it was capable of 
being retracted within a hood or dupll- 
cature of skin, covered with downv fea^ 
thers. The beak, destitute of its horny 
sheath, is stout, deep, and powerful, con- 
siderably elongatedj and boldly arched at 
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tbe tip ;* its buM was eoTsred with an 
sztensive corei at th« anterior margin of 
which, near the edge of the upper man- 
dible, were the nostrils ; the gape is wide, 
extending beyond the eye. The skin of 
&e tbroat was loose and thinly elothed, 
and the top of the head appears to have 
been naked, or only sprinkled with small 
feathers. The whole head and beak 
measures eight and a half inches in 
length ; from the eye to the end of the 
beak the distance is six inches; to the 
nostrils, three inches ; the breadth of the 
skull, across the forehead, is three inches 
and a quarter ; ^ the mean depth of the 
beak two inches and a quarter. It must 
not be inferred from the yulture-Hke 
aspect of the head, that the dodo belonged 
to that tribe of birds, as De Blainville 
and some naturalists have imagined. 
The general characters given by the 
painting, and the descriptions of travel- 
lers who were famUiar with it, are evi- 
dences to the contrary. 

The leg is very short, but stout and 
thick in proportion to its length, and is 
covered with small scales ; but the upper 
Kirfiice of each toe is defended by broad 
plates or scales ; the claws are moderate, 
but stout. 

Soch was the dodo of Mauritius, or 
&e Isle of France ; but tbe solitario or 
solitaire, of the Isle of Fernandez, was a 
different bird, if rightly described by 
Leguat ; and this view of the subject is 
advocated by M. De Blainville, who eon- 
sidera Cuvier to have been misinformed 
respecting the locality whence the relics 
in the Paris Museum were brought. 
Cnvier supposed them to have been dis- 
covered under a bed of lava, in Mauri- 
tius ; but there is reason, according to M. 
De BlaiuTille, to believe that they came 
from a cave in the Isle of Rodriguez. 
Be this as it may, the description of 
Leguat is not applicable to the skull, leg, 
and pictiwe, to which we have above 
directed attention. M. 



THE CITY OP HANOVER. 

Some of the Visitor readers may pro- 
bably recollect, that in last year's January 
number, we promised to give a few par- 
ticulars respecting the city which is the 
subject of tbe present article. That they 
did not appear in the following month, 
we feel anxious to account for — esteem- 

* Wlisn coTexvd iHtfa horn, it ^rat ^ no doubt, 
strongly hooked. 



Ing ity as we do, important that the 
honour of truth should be strictly main* 
tained, even in matters which, in them- 
selves, may possess no very essential 
value. The writer is also happy to avail 
herself, in so doing, of the opportunity to 
record the merey of her heavenly Father, 
in having raised her up from severe and 
protracted suffering, and again* enabling 
her to prosecute those avocations which, 
for so long a period, had been suspended. 

" H^r grateful heart would here recount 
The mercies of her Saviour God, 
And ask for grace to serve Him more, 
Who help'd her soul to kiss the rod I " 

The preceding remarks on the king- 
dom of Hanover were principally con- 
fined to its position, the character of its 
soil, its numerous mines, its coal pits, 
and the more general aspects of the 
country. Hanover, its capital, is now to 
be noticed. 

Hanover, a city of West Germany, is 
situated in an extensive sandy plain on 
the Leine, a small stream. The popula- 
tion, in 1835, was computed by M*Cul- 
loch at 24,000. It has, however, greatly 
increased since that date, and has now 
nearly doubled. The whole kingdom is 
said to contain 2,000,000; — the army 
alone, 15,000. As of many persons it 
might be said, so Hanover has no great 
attractiveness from a distance, nor, in- 
deed, is it possessed of much to excite 
admiration in strangers ; its interest lies 
chiefly in that with which it is associated. 
Its foundation dates in the eleventh cen- 
tury, but there are many reasons for con- 
sidering it of much earlier origin. In 
1303, It is mentioned as trading in skins 
and salt ; after this time, however, it was 
almost lost sight of until the Reformation 
in 1536, when the Hanoverians so me- 
morably distinguished themselves for 
their zeal. It escaped the horrors of the 
thirty years' war, and when the victorious 
troops of Tilly, in 1626, would have 
entered the town, it peremptorily refused 
them admission. 

It is divided into an old and new town, 
which are governed by separate magi- 
strates. The former is ill built, its streets 
are dirty and irregular, while those of the 
latter are cleaner, broader, and the houses 
which line them more regularly built, and 
many of them handsome, particularly 
George-street and Frederick-street, which 
open on a spacious esplanade formed out 
of the ramparts of the city, which were 
grown useless as a defence. Two inter- 
esting memorials of the dead distinguish 
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the latter, — the monumental rotunda of 
Leibnitz, and an elegant column, 156 
feet high, surmounted by a statue of 
Victory, sacred to the bravery of the 
Hanoverians who fell in the battle of 
Waterloo, privates as well as officers. In 
making this tribute thus commemorative, 
we cannot but be struck with the mani- 
festation t)f a just and generous senti- 
ment, — the due appreciation of merit, 
irrespective of condition or rank, accord- 
ing with the Scripture doctrine of equality 
of reward, where the reward is gratuitous, 
and there exists no superiority in those by 
whom the honoured service is performed. 

" There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free, male 
nor female:" but all are one in Christ 
Jesus. In reference to the latter dis- 
tinction, which, spiritually considered, 
was annulled as soon as truth and right- 
eousness dawned on our earth, we see 
that in a more extended sense a liallowed 
equality is practically gaining ground. 
Woman is no longer loolced upon as for- 
merly — the slave of man ; Christianity 
has broken the chains with which for 
ages she lay bound, and with emancipa- 
tion from spiritual bondage has brought 
to light liberty of thought and equality of 
privilege. 

The monument to Leibnitz is a circular 
temple, inclosing the bust of this great 
German philosopher. He was born 1646, 
and died at the age of seventy. He stu- 
died at the University of Leipsic, and 
afterwards made the law his profession. 
He was patronized by the elector of 
Hanover, and the king of Prussia, who 
made him perpetual president of the 
Koyal Academy at Berlin. Peter the 
Great also granted him a pension. 

The principal public buildings of Han- 
over are — the royal palace, wearing a 
very imposing exterior, as well as splen- 
did in its exterior fittings and decorations, 
more particularly the Knight's Hall ; the 
viceroy's palace ; the Mint; the Arsenal, 
the Trade School; the Town Hall and 
Record Office, which is said to contain a 
library of 80,000 printed books, and 
nearly 2000 valuable mss., chiefly pre- 
sented by Leibnitz. 

The chair of this great philosopher is 
here preserved, in which he studied for 
so many years, and toiled in the good 
cause of learning and philosophy, earning 
for himself that fame which is so gene- 
rally sought after by finite man. Even 
the Christian student, wielding the gospel 



arms, may not be insensible to it while 
he cherishes a holy desire to have his 
name recorded in the archives of the 
heavenly city — among the sons of God, 
in the Lamb's book of life ! Many un- 
finished MSS., carelessly ^written in de- 
tached sentences, as if scribbled hastily 
in order to preserve a thought and reserve 
it for some future occasion, are also in 
this library. The lions, among these 
valuables, are *' Cicero's Offices," printed 
on vellum by Fust, at Mayence, dated 
1465, with this statement, — that ** the 
book was executed neither with a pen, 
nor a pen of brass, but by a certain art;" 
and the ** JBiblia Pauperum" or Poor 
Man's Bible, the rarest and most ancient 
specimen of the books of images without 
the text. It is a kind of manual or cate- 
chism of the Bible, for the use of young 
persons, and, as its name denotes, of the 
common people, who were thus enabled 
to obtain, at a comparatively low price, 
an imperfect knowledge of some of the 
events recorded in the Scriptures. This 
book was presented to Henry viii. by 
Charles v. There is also " the book of 
Esther," written with a pen, and illus- 
trated by costly drawings — a great curio- 
sity ; and a large number of autograph 
letters from remarkable persons, who 
have long since reposed in the silence of 
the tomb. There are, besides, seven 
public libraries attached to various na- 
tional establishments, and last, though 
not the least attractive, the royal stables, 
where the much-prized breed of black 
and cream-coloured Hanoverian horses 
are kept. 

There are seven churches: four Lu- 
theran, two Calvinist, and one Roman 
Catholic; the court and city church in 
the new town, and the schloss kirche, 
which has recently been repaired and 
beautified. Here were laid the remains 
of George i. of England, and of his mo- 
ther, Sophia, electress of Hanover, the 
manner of whose death was deeply affect- 
ing. She dropped down dead while walk- 
ing in the beautiful gardens of the royal 
palace on the outside of the town. Here 
art has done its best for the gratification 
of taste and luxuriant enjoyment, in its 
soft green carpets of "nature's velvet," 
plantations of fine trees lining their bor- 
ders, whose umbrageous foliage lend 
delicious shade from scorching sunbeams 
— splendid fountains and jets-d'eau, one 
of which throws up a stream 120 feet 
high. The reflections which naturally 
arise while wandering amidst these scenes 
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of bygone interestSi are, tiiat they are 
less transient than ourselves ; — they may 
.leave us, but we must leave them. 

<' Full oft, alas ! the brightest things of earth 
Make themselves ivings, and leave the soul to 

weep. 
That these should its high faculties have used ; 
Since perish thus must every worldly toy 1 
Over these gardens shines the faithful sun, 
StUl on the verdant lawns old shadows cast, 
But where are they who first beheld them here — 
His rising beauty, or his setting charms ? 
Inhabitants no longer of our earth, 
But inmates of the dark and friendless grave ! " 

The curtain of life's drama drops be- 
hind man's funereal urn, revealing the 
short but significant inscription, " Here 
he lies." The moment after he has been 
lowered into the grave, and the mould 
covered over the richly-emblazoned coffin, 
all previous distinciions of rank or fortune 
cease ; yes, here — whether it be the no- 
bleman who was borne to his grave in all 
the splendour of worldly pomp, or the 
despised son of humble birth and starving 
poverty — at this moment, we repeat, are 
they on a level ; alike do they become 
the prey of worms ; alike are they in- 
debted to the earth which covers their 
narrow beds ; and alike are they stripped 
of everything, save the shroud and the 
winding sheet! Well may we feel, at 
such times, how blessed are they who, 
though labouring for their daily supplies, 
experience also in so doing the approba- 
tion of God and the peace of an approving 
conscience, in comparison with those who 
fare sumptuously every day, who are 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
whose end is destruction ! The writer 
has often felt, that with a heart right 
towards God, however menial might be 
the occupation which was the means of 
support, the mind must become too ex- 
panded to feel degraded by such employ, 
while, with the eye of faith, is seen the 
world of holiness, bliss, and glory in 
reserve. 

Whilst gazing on these monumental 
memorials of those who were once instinct 
with life and vigour, — redolent of hope 
and fear, pleasure and pain, as ourselves, 
— we are struck with the absence of all 
distinctions made by death; — he shows 
no favours; his hand levels alike the 
monarch and the subject — the righteous 
or the wicked, at the fiat of the Almighty. 

" How loved, how valued once avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot; 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
'T is all thou art, and all the proud shall be !" 

There is something characteristically 



pleasing in the fact, that after the depar- 
ture of George i., no alteration was made 
in his court ; there were the same number 
of chamberlains, as large a stud of horses, 
levees were held as usual, and all the 
expenditure was defrayed, as before, by 
the country. One only difference existed, 
than which nothing could speak more 
feelingly of the respect entertained for 
him who had been its most prominent or- 
nament and greatest attraction. The por- 
trait of the elector, instead of the living 
man, occupied the state chair at the 
end of the apartment ; no courtier entered 
without bowing to the representation of 
majesty, and no voice, save in whispers, 
was heard while the ceremony lasted. 
There is a very large collection of family 
portraits in this palace, among which we 
were most struck with that of Elizabeth, 
queen of Bohemia. 

There is one other building worthy of 
notice, Landschcrftlickes Haus, an elegant 
modern building, in which the estates of 
Hanover assemble. There is likewise a 
theatre, which is liberally supported, — to 
many, perhaps, the most attractive edifice 
among the fore-named ; happy for such 
who, aware of its evils, resolve in early 
life to shun its baneful fascinations. 

Hanover has several establishments for 
education, among which are the Georgia- 
num, founded in 1776, for forty sons of 
the nobility, free of expense ; the Normal 
School, founded in 1754, the elder of its 
race; the Lyceum, an industrial school 
for girls, and several elementary estab- 
lishments. There are several charitable 
institutions, an alms-house, an orphan 
asylum, and several hospitals. There are 
numerous religious and scientific socie- 
ties ; a Bible society ; an art union, which 
has an annual exhibition of the specimens 
of the works of Hanoverian artists; a 
society of natural history; an historical 
society, and a trade union. 

The manufactureis of Hanover are com- 
paratively of small importance ; gold and 
silver articles, beer, leather, and chicory 
being its principal commodities. The 
transit negotiations with Bremen and the 
interior of Germany are very consider- 
able. There is an exchange, a chamber 
of commerce, knd a market for mining 
produce ; but commercial activity is not 
a distinguishing feature of the Hanove- 
rians ; the foreign German merchants, 
and the Dutch merchants, that reside 
among them, may more properly be de- 
nominated the " working men." Many 
of the bankers are extremely rich. 
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But we muBt not forget one aiaoeiated 
with Hanoyer — the erown prince, whose 
blindness renders him an object of melan- 
choly interest. It is nothing uncommon 
to see him, in company with the princess, 
fitting on the lawn or walking in the 
grounds, accompanied with their little 
boy, a charming little fellow, who kisses 
his band, immediately on being told by 
his parents, to strangers who may visit 
the royal gardens, which are free to any 
who desire to survey them. The prince 
is of a delicate structure and appearance, 
gentle and urbane in manners, — wearing 
at times a contemplative expression tinc- 
tured with melancholy, which, however, 
renders his condition more exquisitely 
touching. The princess leads him by the 
hand wherever he may request to roam, 
is most tenderly alive to his every wish, — 
in short, appears to be unreservedly devo- 
ted to the promotion of his happiness. 
Experiments have been tried on the suf- 
ferer, but, as yet, unsuccessfully. What, 
however, cannot hope brighten? — what 
has not science achieved? — what, in this 
case, may not ultimately be the result? 
If the latter fail, may the hope of a bliss- 
ful immortality brighten his future years, 
— may his spiritual vision be unclouded, 
and may he feel that the favour of God is 
an adequate counterbalance to all the 
calamities incident to this passing scene I 

Whatever opinions be entertained as 
to the equality of happiness, it is no less 
wise than it is our duty to cherish sub- 
mission to the will of Him who is " too 
wise to err, too good to be unkind," and 
to feel that, whatever our lot may be 
beneath the skies. He has an unalienable 
claim to our gratitude, in that he sent his 
son into the world, that ** whosoever be- 
lieve th in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." 

We shall conclude this paper by one 
remark on the climate of Hanover. Not- 
withstanding all that there is in its asso- 
ciations to interest and admire, a drawback 
exists to it as a residental locality. Ill 
health very generally prevails, and death 
is more than usually tenacious of his 
prey. Life is but rarely protracted to its 
ordinary amount, and longevity is un- 
known, o, S. S. 

COWPER'S LETTERS. 

We have classed Cowper's letters 
under the heads of simplicity, humour, 
and religion. They contain, indeed, all 
these characteristics, and more ; but for 



the sake of order, and to economize our 
space, we shall adhere to these only, and 
give one or two extracts illustrating each. 
We are aware that the whole of the qua- 
lities named are often blended in one 
letter. The following, however, standing 
alone in one of his epistles to the rev. W. 
Unwin, will serve as an especial specimen 
of his delightful and native simplicity : 

" I have two goldfinches^ which in the 
summer occupy the greenhouse. \ few 
days since, being employed in cleaning 
out their cages, I placed that which I 
had in hand upon the table, while the 
other hung against the wall t the windows 
and doors stood wide open ! I went to 
fill the fountain at the pump, and on my 
return was not a little surprised to find a 

foldfinch sitting on the top of the cage I 
ad been cleaning, and singing to and 
kissing the goldfinch within. I ap- 
proached him, and he discovered no fear; 
still nearer, and he discovered none. I 
advanced my hand towards him, and he 
took no notice of it. I seized him, and 
supposed I had caught a new bird ; but 
casting my eye upon the other cage, per- 
ceived my mistake. Its inhabitant, dur- 
ing my absence, had contrived to find an 
opening where the wire had been a little 
bent, and made no other use of the escape 
it afibrded him than to salute his friend, 
and to converse with him more intimately 
than he had done before. I returned 
him to his proper mansion, but in vain. 
In less than a minute he had thrust his 
little person through the aperture again, 
and again perched upon his neighbour's 
cage, kissing him as at first, and singing 
as if transported with the fortunate ad- 
venture. I could not but respect such 
friendship as for the sake of its gratifica- 
tion had twice declined an opportunity to 
be free ; and consenting to their union, 
resolved that for the future one cage 
should hold them both." 

Of his admirable talents for humorous 
writing, we might say much; we will, 
however, let some specimens of it speak 
for us : 

" On the evening of the feast. Bob 
Archer's house, I suppose, afibrding the 
best room for the purpose, all the lads 
and lasses who felt themselves disposed 
to dance assembled there. Long time 
they danced, at least, long time they did 
something a little like it, when at last, 
the company bavins retired, the fiddler 
asked Bob for a lodging. Bob replied, 
* that his beds were all full of his own 
family, but if he chose it, he would show 
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him a haycock, where he might ileep as 
wrnnd as in any bed whaUocFer.' So 
forth they went together, and when they 
reached the plaee, the fiddler knocked 
down Bob, and demanded his money. 
But happily for Bob, though he might be 
knocked down, and actuidly waa so, ^et 
he could not possibly be robbed, havmg 
nothing. The fiddler, therefore, having 
amused himself with kicking him and 
beatinff him as he lay, as long as he saw 
good, left him, and has never neen heard 
of since, nor inquired after, indeed, being 
DO doubt the last man in the world whom 
Bob wishes to see again." 

A fire had occurred at Olney, during 
which some robberies had taken place. 
Two women and a boy were sent to the 
hands of justice: 

'* The young gentleman who accom- 
panied these fair ones is the junior son of 
Molly Boswell. He had stolen some iron- 
work, the propertjT of Griggs the butcher. 
Being convicted, he was ordered to be 
whipped ; which operation he underwent 
at the cart's tail, from the stonehouse to 
the high arch and back again. He 
seemed to show great fortitude, but it 
was all an imposition on the public. The 
beadle, who performed it, had filled his 
left hand with red ochre, through which, 
after every stroke, he drew the lash of 
his whip, leaving the appearance of a 
wound on the skin, but in reality not 
hurting hun at all. This being perceived 

by Mr. Constable H , who followed 

tne beadle, he applied his cane, without 
any such management or precaution, to 
the shoulders of the too merciful execu- 
tioner. The scene immediately became 
more interesting. The beadle could by 
no means be induced to strike hard, 
which provoked the constable to strike 
harder ; till a lass of Silver End, pitying 
the pitiful beadle thus suffering under 
the hands of the pitiless constable, joined 
the procession, and placing herself im- 
mediately behind the latter, seized him 
by his capillary club, and pulling him 
backwards by the same, slapped his face 
with a most Amazonian fury. This con- 
catenation of events has taken up more 
of my paper than I intended it should ; 
but I could not forbear to inform you 
how the beadle threshed the thief, the 
constable the beadle, and the lady the 
constable, and how the thief was the only 
person concerned who suffered nothing. 
Mr. Teedon has been here, and is gone 
again. He came to thank me for some 
left-off clothes. In answer to our in- 



quiries after hit health, he replied that 
he had a slow fever, which made him 
take all possible care not to inflame his 
blood. I admired bis prudence, but in his 
particular instance could not very clearlv 
discern the need of it. Pump water will 
not heat him much, and to speak a 
little in his own style, more inebriating 
fluids are to him, I fancy, not very at- 
tainable." 

In writing to Mr, Unwin on the sub- 
ject of prosecuting a swindler : 

** But I would disappoint him, and 
show him, that although a Christian is 
not to be quarrelsome, he is not to be 
crushed ; and that, though he is a worm 
before God, he is not such a worm as 
every selfish unprincipled wretch may 
tread on at his pleasure. 

" I lately heard a story from a lady, 
who has spent many years of her life in 
France, somewhat to the present pur- 
pose. An abb6, universally esteemed 
for his piety, and especially for the meek- 
ness of his manners, had yet, undesign- 
edly, given offence to a shabby fellow in 
his parish. The man, concluding he 
might do as he liked with so gentle and 
forgiving a character, sbruck him on one 
cheek, and bade him turn the other. 
The good man did so, and when he had 
received the two slaps, which he thought 
himself bound to submit to, turned again 
and beat him soundly. I do not wish to 
see you follow the French gentleman's 
example, but I believe nobody that has 
heard the story condemns him much for 
the spirit he showed on the occasion." 

The tenderness of his mind was such 
that no object was excluded from it. 
Unhappy, and sometimes despairing him- 
self, he overflowed with love and affection 
for others. No lapse of time could 
deaden his friendship; he had suffered 
much, and, therefore, knew how to love 
much. Instances of this compassion are 
abundant ; they break on the reader 
where he least expects them ; and they 
seem almost like the breathings of a 
seraph, who forgets all selfishness as he 
pours out his heavenly music. 

" Let me add," he says to Mr. Bull, in 
one of his desponding letters, *.* there is 
no encouragement in the Scriptures so 
comprehensive as to include my case, nor 
any consolation so effectusl as to reach 
it. I do not relate it to you because you 
could not believe it; you would agree 
with me if you could. And yet the sin 
by which I am excluded from the pri- 
vileges I once enjoyed you would account 
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no sin ; you would even tell me it was a 
duty. This is strange ; you will think 
me mad ; but I am not mad, most noble 
Festus ; I am only in despair ; and those 
powers of mind which I possess are only 
permitted to me for my amusement at 
some times, and to enhance my misery at 
others. I have not even asked a bless- 
ing on my food these ten years, nor do I 
expect that I shall ever ask it again. Yet 
I love you, and such as you, and deter- 
mine to enjoy your friendship while I 
can ; it will not be long — we must soon 
part for ever I'* 

Is not this burst of tenderness wonder- 
fully touching, flashing like a sunbeam 
through the clouds and shadows of his 
despair ? 

*' I have, indeed, been lately more 
dejected and more distressed than usual," 
he says to Mr. Newton ; ** more har- 
rassed by dreams in the night, and more 
keenly poisoned by them in the following 
day. • • • I now see a long winter 
before me, and must get through it as I 
can. I know the ground before I tread 
upon it ; it is hollow — it is agitated — ^it 
suffers shocks in every direction — it is 
like the soil of Calabria, all whirlpool and 
undulation ; but I must reel through it ; 
at least, if I be not swallowed up by the 
way. * ♦ * Be pleased to remember 
us both with much affection to Mrs. 
Newton, and to her and your Eliza ; to 
Miss Catlett likewise, if she is with you. 
Poor Eliza droops and languishes; but 
in the land to which she is going she will 
hold up her head and droop no more. A 
sickness that leads the way to everlasting 
life is better than the health of an antedi- 
luvian. Accept our united love." 

'* In the land to which she is going she 
will hold up her head, and droop no 
more." Oh, what a tender heart was 
there, to pour such comfort into the 
hearts of parents, as they sorrowed over 
their drooping child 1 To look away 
from the anguish sitting heavy on his 
heart, and remember that his friends too 
had a bitter anguish to endure. 

But, though he was ever tender, he 
was not always in despair. His despond- 
ency, at times, came heavily upon him ; 
but he had many seasons of true religious 
joy. We cannot, of course, expect to 
find these chronicled in his letters. When 
a man meets with such seasons, he com- 
munes with his own heart, and is still ; 
he does not rush to the house-top, trum- 
pet in hand, to tell.it to the world. But 
occasional glimpses into the depths of his 



belief are vouchsafed to us. Among 
those best suited to us, in this place, are 
the following : 

" He who has preserved me hitherto 
will still preserve me. All the dangers 
that I have escaped are so many pillars 
of remembrance, to which I shall here- 
after look back with comfort, and be 
able, as I well hope, to inscribe on every 
one of them a grateful memorial of God's 
singular protection of me. Mine has 
been a life of wonders for many years, 
and a life of wonders I, in my heart, 
believe it will be to the end. Wonders I 
have seen in the great deeps, and won- 
ders I shall see in the paths of mercy also. 
This is my creed." 

"Oh I" he exclaims elsewhere, **I 
could spend whole days and moonlight 
nights in feeding upon a lovely prospect. 
My eyes drink the rivers as they flow. 
If every human being could think for one 
quarter of an hour as I have done for 
many years, there might, perhaps, be 
many miserable men among them; but 
not an unawakened one could be found 
from the arctic to the antarctic circle. 
At present, the difference between them 
and me is greatly to their advantage. 1 
delight in baubles, and know them to be 
such ; for rested in and viewed without a 
reference to their Author, what is the 
earth, what are the planets, what is the 
sun iteelf but a bauble ? ♦ ♦ ♦ Their 
eyes have never been opened to see that 
they are trifles; mine have been and will 
be, till they are closed for ever ! They 
think a fine estate, a large conservatory, 
a hothouse with a West-India garden, 
things of consequence, visit them with 
pleasure, and muse upon them with ten 
times more. I am pleased with a frame 
of four lights, doubtful whether the few 
pines it contains will ever be worth a 
farthing ; amuse myself with a green- 
house that lord Bute's gardener could 
take upon his back and walk away with ; 
and when I have paid it the accustomed 
visit, and watered it, and given it air, I 
say to myself, * This is not mine ; it is a 
plaything lent me for the present. I 
must leave it soon.' " 

Who would not wish to be of a mind 
like this? There is no passion here, nor 
wrangling for renown. Are we not tri- 
flers in the pleasure-grounds of time, if 
we are looking there for our happiness ? 
— if the conservatories and the flowers are 
more than toys and baubles to us, which 
we play with, knowing we must leave 
them soon? — British Quarterly Review, 
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JENNINGS; OR, SCENES IN THE JUNGLE. 

Jungles are thick, entangled, over- 
grown parts of a forest, or waste ground ; 
they abound wherever the soil is pro- 
ductive, and the population is not suffi- 
cient to clear away the abundant brush- 
wood, shrubs, and plants which, year 
after year, add their interlacing roots 
and branches to the vegetable chaos. The 
jungles of Ceylon are rough, and over- 
run with trees, brushwood, and vegetation 
of the rankest kind, affording a covert 
for buffaloes, tigers, bears, hogs, beauti- 
ful birds, and serpents of prodigious size. 
Elephants, too, are roamers of the jun- 
gle ; jackals and monkeys are numerous, 
and animals of the smaller tribes abso- 
lutely innumerable. What with ravenous 
beasts, poisonous air, poisonous plants, 
poisonous insects, and poisonous reptiles, 
It may truly be said, that in a thousand 
shapes death, is in the jungle. 

• • * • • 

In England the oak, the ash, the elm, 
and the beech, are the principal forest 
trees ; but very different are those of the 
forests and jungles of Ceylon. There the 
palmyra shoots up its dark, perpendicular 
stem, seventy or eighty feet, adorned 
with its fan-like leaves ; the cocoa nut, 
with its leafy crest and clustered fruit ; 
the areca-tree, slender and straight, fre- 
quently bearing a thousand nuts; the 
talipot, with its gigantic leafage, yielding 
no fruit till the last year of its life ; the 
jaggree palm, whose pith is sago, plente- 
ously producing sugar; the cinnamon- 
tree. Eve's apple, jackfruit-tree, and 
banyan- tree, — the latter throwing out 
from its horizontal branches fibrous 
shoots, which descend and take root in 
the ground till the parent tree covers an 
amazing space. These, with the bread- 
fruit-tree, the wild pine- apple, brush- 
wood, and thorny plants, flourish in the 
jungles of Ceylon. How beautiful, how 
varied, and how wonderful is the vege- 
table world ! 

• • • « • 

Jennings, an officer in the Company's 
service, of an ardent disposition, fond of 
adventure, and insatiable in the pursuit 
of knowledge, having never before set 
foot in the isle of Ceylon, is occup3dng 
his time in collecting minerals and plants, 
in observing the manners and customs of 
the people, in witnessing every sight of a 
novel kind, and in joining every daring 



and dangerous enterprise. Knowledge 
is good, but its object should ever be the 
welfare of man and the glory of his great 
Creator ! 

« • • • • 

No place in the world like Ceylon for 
elephants! and Jennings has joined in 
the first elephant hunt that has taken 
place since his arrival. Elephant hunt- 
ing, as a sport, cannot be defended ; but 
the destrpction of elephants, when they 
abound, is absolutely necessary to the 
success of agriculture, their depredations 
being excessive. A crop of gram is often 
destroyed in a single night by a herd of 
elephants; for the produce of labour is 
preferred by these sagacious animals to 
the more scattered and more precarious 
food of the jungle. But elephants are 
often hunted for other purposes than » 
destruction ; they are taken captive, and 
become the useful and obedient slaves of 
man. Jennings, excited by the scenes 
around him, enters with enthusiasm into 
the spirit-stirring expedition. The inclo- 
sures have been made with strong stakes 
and beams ; the natives have surrounded 
the jungle with their moveable fires; 
they have contracted their circles, and 
driven the whole elephant herd into the 
larger inclosure. Some of the bulky ani- 
mals are now in the smaller inclosure, 
and some are trying to escape by the 
narrow neck that is formed on purpose 
to ensnare them. Here they have no 
room to turn round, nor to use their 
enormous strength; here they are tied 
and bound, and rendered impotent and 
harmless. Manacled by the superior 
power of reasoning man, the bulkiest 
brute of the forest is rendered docile as a 
lamb garlanded with roses. 

* * * * • 

Jennings has mingled with the natives 
carrying the fires, and with the spearmen 
and numerous attendants, and now he 
is mounted on an elephant, guided by a 
mahoot, to the most interesting spots 
and the busiest scenes. His eye sparkles 
with eagerness, and his heart beats with 
emotion. The first elephant that has 
entered the narrow snare, cooped up in a 
narrow space, is giving way to unbounded 
rage. He struggles, rears on his hind 
legs, and endeavours to break down the 
barrier. It is all in vain, for the hunters 
strike him on the head, and pierce his 
trunk with their spears. A tame ele- 
phant is placed on each side him, and to 
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thege he it made fast. His subjection is 
now certain* Led away by the tame 
elephants to which he has been bound, 
the enraged captive is fastened between 
two trees, with his hind legs tied closely 
together, and left alone. While he had 
companions with him he was compara^ 
tively quiet ; but now he is giving way 
to the most frantic grief: hh plaintive 
cries are distressing, his small hollow 
eyes are filled with tears, and he wears 
an air of the deepest melancholy. Even 
Jennings, the light-hearted, adventure- 
loving Jennings, seems moved with com- 
passion. 

Ht nt nt m * 

A glare of torches 1 a rustling of leaves ! 
a crashing of branches ! Jennings is in the 
jungle, on a nocturnal expedition with an 
attendant party. The gloom and the 
glare are equally impresbive. The moon 
is in the t>ky, and the cry of the jackal is 
heard. The close damp jUngle swarms 
with the brown blood-sucking leech of 
Ceylon, and ilUbetide him who, with ill<- 
defended legs and thighs, ventures to 
fotoe a way through the thick brushwood. 
See, beyond the torchlight, the fireflies 
are abroad. Myriads are rising from the 
wood'cover, and now and then settling 
on the trees. At one moment they alto- 
gether withdraw their light, and at another 
burst into a blaze. Wonderful ! amazing 1 
beautiful! beautiful I Now there is a 
bright blue radiande, and now a shower 
of fire« Jennings is in the height of his 
enjoyment A torchlight expedition, the 
howling of wild beasts, the fluttering of 
affrighted birds^ the rustling of reptiles 
among the bushes, and the bla^e of fire- 
flies, all contribute to his delight. How 
various are the dispositions of mankind ! 
Some are far happier in excitement and 
danger than others are in repose and 
safety. 

• * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A party are preparing for a bear hunt, 
*-»for the Malayan, black, honey- loving 
bear abounds in Ceylon. The hunters 
are a motley multitude, ardent and active ; 
and the hardy dogs, as yet in leashes^ 
are eager for their liberty* The foaming 
waters of a cascade are thundering down 
from a rift in the high rook, while above 
the torrent a natural bridge, rugged and 
narrow, bends over the abyss. A rope, 
noosed at one end and fastened to a 
heavy log at the other, is laid in the 
natrow path. The hunters with their 



dogs are disappearing in the jungle, and 
Jennings, with a rifle in his hand and a 
forage-cap on his head, is among them. 
Every covert is well tried^ every dump 
of brushwood is thoroughly beaten; 
hardly would a rat escape the lynx-eyed 
hunters* If man finds enemies in the 
wild beasts of the jungle, they find a 
much more deadly enemy in man. 

41 41 * Sc 4t 

A sudden commotion is taking place 
in the jungle ; a solitary bird rises, and 
now another ,* a scared jackal is seeking 
safety in flight, and a wild halloo! h 
hoard. The hunt is up, and thS unleashed 
dogs are making the jungle resound with 
their clamorous baying. An escaping 
bear is seen striding towards the rocky 
bridge. Already his neck id caught ia 
the noose of the rone, and, finding him- 
self fastened to the neavy lo*, he tries to 
fling it over the precipice. Too well has 
he succeeded for his own safety ;^he 
has flung over the log, and the log has 
pulled him over too j both together have 
plunged from the diaiy height into the 
boiling waters* Nearer and nearer eome 
the clamoroui^ dogs and the hunters; 
and now two belirs and a cub are hemmed 
in among the rockSi One of them hai 
crippled a dog, and is bugging another 
to death in his enormous paws. It is all 
in vain ; the other dogs are pulling him 
down, while a shot from the rifle of Jen** 
nings passes through the heart of his 
shaggy companion. The wild beasts «if 
the woods are dangerous only when near, 
but man is deadly at a distance : he can 
launch his thunder and his lightning 
from afar. 

* * * * « 

Were there no ravenous beast, nor 
venomous insect in the jungle, it would 
he still fearful, on account of the ser- 
pents that infest it,* among these are 
the enormous pimberah, with its horny 
spurs; the light- coloured high-cast, and 
the dark-coloured low- cast, cobra de 
capella; the black-spotted, long-fanged 
caravilla, and the yet more deadly tic- 
polonga. Jenninga has been in the 
jungle with his favourite dog, Rover, and 
the poor brute has been bitten by a cara« 
villa* The reptile sprang upon the dog 
from some deep sedgy grass, and hung 
on one of his huid legs for a few seconds, 
before be was compelled to quit his hold* 
The caravilla was killed, but the poof 
dog is limping along on three legs, th« 
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wounded limb already much iwojlen. 
JepDinga is having the jungle, to get 
ftssiststnce for bis dog. Thy humanity to 
fby dog, Jennings, is better than the 
deatruction of a hundred caravillas. 

• 4i >(« * «t 

The open spaces In the dark jungle 
are lit up with the sunbeam ; peacocks, 
in their night from one covert to another, 
are displaying their beautiful plumage; 
and monkeys of difTerent kinds are climb- 
ing the trees, and leaping and swinging 
from branch to branch. But it is not 
against the peacock and the monkey 
that yonder armed throng are approach- 
ing ; they come to contend with a mortal 
foe, a deadly enemy. Slumbering in his 
gloomy den lies the fell tiger, gorged 
with bis human repast. A Veddah, or 
jungle Singalese, has been carried off; 
and the monster that destroyed him has 
been tracked to his shadowy lair. Here 
they come ; hunters with rifles, mounted 
on elephants, with a mingled throng 
of Kaudians, Veddahs, and Malabars, 
Malays, Sepoys, and Lascars, attended 
with dogs and armed with spears I Again 
is Jennings in the jungle, — for never yet 
has be been present at the hunting of 
the tiger. 

« ♦ * 9i( « 

Ferocious without provocation, and 
cruel without cause, the striped monster 
of the jungle is ever ready for his work 
of destruction ; but if he destroys man, 
by Qian he himself is also destroyed. 
The dogs have aroused the tiger, who, 
fureed from bis hiding-plaoe in the thick 
jungle, is partly surrounded by his foes. 
With glaring eyes and a fearful roar, he 
has made a spring at the nearest ele* 
phant, tearing the proteoting net that 
opposes him. Again ne springs forwards, 
and fastens on the elephant whereon 
Jennings is mounted ; but a blow from 
the driver's hook, and a ball from Jen> 
nings's rifle have beaten him back. 
Another rifle ball has struck him, a 
broken bog^sjiear is sticking in his side, 
and the dogs are close around him. With 
frantic rage he maims and scatters them 
with his enormous paws, hounds away 
from his pursuers, and plunges into the 
river. The dogs and elephants follow. 
Met on the other aide of the river with 
spears, the monster makes a furious 
resiataaoe. Again he is surrounded, 
rifle*balls stiike him, hog- spears pin bim 
to tbe earth) the dogs tear him ; and an 



elephant knieeling on his prostrate body, 
seems to erush him into the ground. 
Jennings marvels at his enormous sise, 
and muses a moment over his quivering 
frame. 

• e « • * 

Such are the scenes of the jungle 
wherein man is the victor, and the wild 
creatures of the woods the vanquished 
victims of his superior power. And now 
to what end, Jennings, wilt thou apply 
thy knowledge? Many have hunted 
the elephant, the bear, and the tiger, 
destroyed serpents, gassed on the forest 
trees, the flying peacock and fire-fly, and 
collected minerals and plants, and after 
all lived in the world uselessly, and left 
it unregretted. Follow not their exam- 
ple ; tell, if thou wilt, of the wonders 
thou hast seen, but call up the better 
impulses of thy heart, and foster some 
generous purpose in thy soul. Think 
less of thyself and more of others. 
Enough hast thou seen of the jungle; 
turn now to thy fellow-man. Reflect 
calmly, speak wisely, act kindly and use- 
fully, practise justice and mercy, and let 
thy aim be heaven, and His honour who 
created every living thing; for "of him. 
and through him, and to him are all 
things : to whom be glory for ever. 
Rom. xi. 36, 



THE BREEZE-FLY. 

Thb opinions respecting the breeze- 
fly of the horse, or hot as it is usually 
termed, as to the benefit or injury derived 
from it, are very opposite; some oh* 
servers go so far as to assert that the larvm 
occasionally completely perforate the 
stomach of the horse, causing disease, 
pain, and even death ; others regard them 
as perfectly innocuous ; and one author, 
whose careful and laborious investigations 
entitle his opinions to the greatest respect, 
believes the eflect of hots to be salutifer* 
ous rather than otherwise : this.author is 
Mr. Braoy Clark, and from his masterly 
essay the following particulars are ex- 
tracted : 

The female fly in approaching the 
horse for the purpose of oviposition, car- 
ries her body nearly upright in the air, 
the protruded ovipositor being curved 
inwards and upwards. Susoending herself 
for a few seconds before tne part of the 
horse on which she intends to deposit the 
egg, die suddenly darts upon it, and 
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leaves the egg adhering to the hair : Bhe 
hardly appears to settle, but merely 
touches the hair with the egg held out on 
the extreme point of the ovipositor, the 
egg adhering by means of a glutinous 
liquor with yrhich it is covered. She 
then leaves the horse at a small distance, 
prepares a second egg, and, poising her- 
self before the part, deposits it in the 
same way : the liquor dries, and the egg 
becomes firmly glued to the hair. This 
is repeated till four or five hundred eggs 
are sometimes placed on one horse. The 
slcin of the horse is usually thrown into 
a tremulous motion on the touch of the 
insect, which merely arises from the very 
great irritability of the skin and cutane- 
ous muscles at this season of the year, 
occasioned by the heat and continual 
teazing of the flies, till at length these 
muscles appear to act involuntarily on the 
slightest touch of any body whatever. 

The fly does not deposit her eggs at 
random on the horse's body, but selects 
those parts which are most likely to be 
nibbled by the horse : the inside of the 
knee is frequently chosen ; but all natu- 
ralists must have remarked how com- 
monly the eggs of the hot are deposited 
on that part of a horse's shoulder which 
he can never reach with his mouth, and 
thus, to a casual observer, it would seem 
that they must perish, and fail in the ob- 
ject for which their parent designed them. 
Now there is a provision of nature which 
exactly counteracts this difiiculty. When 
horses are together in a pasture, and one 
of them feeli an irritation on any part of 
the neck or shoulder which he cannot 
reach with his mouth, he will nibble 
another horse in the corresponding part 
of his neck or shoulder, and the horse so 
nibbled will immediately perform the 
kind oflice required, and begin nibbling 
away in the part indicated. The horses, 
when they become used to this fly, and 
find it does them no injury by sucking 
their blood, hardly regard it, and do not 
appear at all aware of its object. 

When the eggs have remained on the 
hairs four or five days they become ma- 
ture, after which time the slightest appli- 
cation of warmth and moisture is sufii- 
cient to bring forth in an instant the 
latent larva. At this time, if the lips or 
tongue of the horse touch the egg, its 
operculum is thrown open and the young 
larva liberated : this readily adheres to 
the moist surface of the tongue, and is 
from thence conveyed with the food to 



the stomach. It it worthy of remark, 
that it is- probable the greater part of the 
eggs deposited by this fly are taken up in 
consequence of the irritation of other 
flies, as the Tabani and Stomoxides, 
which, by perpetually settling on the skin, 
occasion a horse to nibble himself in 
those parts, and thus receive the larvae on 
the tongue and lips, whence they are 
introduced into the stomach. The egg 
is glued on the hair with the broad end 
downward, and is thus well disposed for 
the operation of the tongue in removing 
the operculum, which is of an oval figure, 
and surrounded with a prominent mar- 
gin. The microscope shows the case of 
the egg to be shagreen ed in squares, or 
impressed longitudinally and transversely 
with delicate striae. When the larva or 
grub is hatched from the egg, it is a small 
active worm, long in proportion to its 
thickness ; butas its growth advances it be- 
comes proportionably thicker and broader, 
and beset with bristles. These larvae are 
very frequent in horses that have been at 
grass, and are in general found adhering 
to the white insensible tissue or coat 
which comes from the lining of the oeso- 
phagus, and extends over the upper part 
of the -stomach. They make small, deep, 
round holes wherever they adhere to this 
white tissue, and sometimes so deep as to 
pass through it, but not through the other 
layers or coats of the stomach. 

The larvae usually hang in dense 
clusters from the lining of the stomach, 
and maintain their hold by means of two 
dark brown hooks ; between these a lot*- 
gitudinal slit or fissure is seen, which is 
the mouth of the larva. When the larvae 
are removed from the stomach with a sud- 
den jerk so as not to injure them, they 
will, if fresh and healthy, attach them- 
selves to any flaccid membrane, and even 
to the skin of the hand. For this pur- 
pose they sheath or draw back the hooks 
almost entirely within the skin, till the 
two points come close to each other ; they 
then present them to the membrane, and 
keeping them parallel till it is pierced 
through, they expand them in a lateral 
direction, and afterwards, by Winging the 
points downwards towards themselves, 
they include a sufiicient piece of the 
membrane to enable them to remain 
firmly fixed for any length of time as at 
anchor, without requirmg any further 
exertion. The body of the larva is of a 
whitish red colour, and appears to be com- 
posed of eleven segments, surrounded 
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witli a double row of liorny bristles, a 
longer and a gborter series, and placed 
alternately : tbe two last segments appear 
to be naked or destitute of them. These 
spines are of a reddish colour, except the 
points, which are black, and are directed 
towards the tail or large end of the larva. 
The larva, when matured, quits the 
stomach of the animal and falls to the 
ground, and finding a convenient place 
of retreat, undergoes its change to a chry- 
salis, the skin then losing its organization, 
and changing in colour to a reddish 
brown. After remaining torpid in the 
chrysalis state a few weeks, the super* 
fluous moisture being removed and the 
parts of the future insect hardened by 
drying, it bursts from its confinement, 
and the fly makes its exit at the small end 
of the case. — E, Neuman, F*L,S. 



ALAN QUINTIK'S INQUIRIES. 
WHEN WILL YOU BEGIN 1 

Are you alive, awake, active, willing, 
and resolved to discharge your duties? If 
so, they will prove to be easy ; but if you 
are asleep, sluggish, slow, and unwilling, 
hard enough you will find them. In 
doing a duty, always choose to-day 
before to>morrow, and to-morrow before 
the day after. 

He that has ground to plough, seed to 
sow, hay to cut, com to reap, sheaves to 
bind, and a harvest to gather in, had 
need bestir himself; and he that has clay 
to dig, bricks to make, wood to fell, and 
a house to build, Is in the same situation. 
How is it with you ? If you have not 
these things to do, perhaps you have 
others. They may refer to life, or death, 
or time, or eternity ! If you have not 
yet begun them, when will you begin ? 

Woa](l0t thou auist thyself, or serve a friend, 
Begin, or thou wilt never gain thine end. 

Some people undertake much, and do 
but little. The easiest way, no doubt, to 
dig a field is, to dig it in your fancy ; but 
such fields seldom bear large crops. The 
readiest way to build a house is, to build 
it in your mind ,* but such a house will 
never keep the wind and the rain from 
your body. To chalk out a plan, to form 
a desie;n that is never to be executed, is 
sadly losing time. As well buy clothes, 
and not wear them ; hire a horse, and not 
ride it ; cook a dinner, and not eat it ; as 
think, without turning your thoughts to 



advantlige. Thought should be followed 
by action, as the flash is succeeded by 
the report. Something should be done 
as well as thought of. Are you a doer 
as well as a thinker? The most im- 
portant step towards an ending, is to 
make a beginning. 

Sad mistake to dream away life. 
While the husbandman slept, the enemy 
sowed tares among his wheat. It is said 
that where one man dies of thirst, an- 
other will dig a well, and drink of the 
water; and certainly this is true. To 
think wisely, to act promptly, and to go 
on perseveringly, is the highway to suc- 
cess I Dreaming through our days and 
our duties will never do. The tortoise in 
the fable won the race, because he kept 
moving, while the other lay napping. 
Surely, you may profit by these remarks. 
Think of them, put them into practice. 
When will you begin? 

The battle strife must he begun 
Before the victory can be won. 

I knew one who intended to study 
books, to save money, to begin business, 
to go abroad, to come home rich, to build 
himself a mansion, to found almshouses, 
and to do good on a large scale. Alas! 
he did neither the one nor the other; 
and why ? He never made a beginning ; 
he studied no book profitably ; he laid by 
no money ; so that he never began busi- 
ness, or went abroad. To build himself 
a mansion was out of the question ; and 
as for founding almshouses, he was glad 
of the opportunity of living in one him- 
self, where, instead of doing good on a 
large scale to others, he had good done 
to him on a small one. 

Depend upon it that the first weed 
pulled up in the garden, the first seed 
put in the ground, the first pound put 
in the saving s'-bank, and the first mile 
travelled in a journey, are all very im- 
portant things ; they make a beginning, 
and thereby a hope, a promise, a pledge,* 
an assurance are held out that you are in 
earnest with what you have undertaken. 
How many a poor, idle, hesitating, erring 
outcast is now creepmg and crawling his 
way through the world, who might have 
held up his head and prospered, if, in- 
stead of putting off his resolutions ©f 
amendment and industry, he had only 
made a beginning! A beginning, and a 
good beginning, too, is necessary : 

Had not (he base been laid by builders wise, 
The pyramids had never reach'd the skies. 
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I want my remarkf to b^ practical, to 
attract you, inibrm you» and impress 
you ; in short, to perauade you to act. I 
want you to begin to do something 
which, till now, you have neglected. 
Surely,, thare is soma duty you have 
omitted, some kindness you have not 
performed, some benevolent plan you 
have not supported, or some required 
assistanc9 that you have not rendered. 
Whichever or whatever it may be, I want 
you to attend to it. I do not ask you to 
do everything, I only request you to do 
Ipmathing, When will you begin? 

J. dare say that you have never en* 
dowed half a dozen almshouses, nor be- 
stowed a hundred pounds on the poor, 
x|or forgiven another a large debt, nor 
made a present of a wagon^load of coals? 
for few people can do things on so large 
9 scale I but let me question you about 
things within your means. Have you 
ever taught any one to read? or given 
away a Bible ? or bestowed a single shil- 
ling on the missionary cause ? or carried 
eomforts to a tick man? or encouraged 
one who was doing right? or kindly 
reproved one who was doing wrong? 
These are things which you might do, 
and ought to do; and if you have not 
hitherto done them, do them now. Be 
persuaded ; make up your mind ; promise 
me you will do them. When will you 
begin ? 

While others boast of planting oaks around, 
Set thou thine humble acorn in the ground. 

You see that I accommodate myself to 
your circumstances. Alan Quintin looks 
not for grapes from thorns and figs from 
thistles, nor does he expect the poor to be 
princely in their gifts, or the weak to 
excel in their feats of strength. " I have 
lost a day," said one, because he had 
done no good in it ; and truly that day is 
lost in which we do no good to our 
neighbours or ourselves. So long as 
there is an error to correct, a virtue to 
^attain, a want to relieve, or a desponding 
heart to raise in the whole world, idle- 
ness is out of the question. Be doing, 
then, for another or for yourself; be 
doing for the body or the soul ; be doing 
for earth or for heaven. Lose no oppor- 
tunity of doing good, or it may not again 
return. One stroke while the iron is hot 
is worth ten when it is cold. One bucket 
of water on the sparks is more than equal 
to a hogshead when the house is on tire. 
So soon as a thing is necessary to be 
done, that moment make a beginning. 



But now to the lubject of fubjects, ih« 
point of points, the question of questiena. 
Have you ever, with heart and mind, ae| 
your nice towards heaven? Have you 
ever, with soul and strength, given up 
yourself to seek after salvation ? Youta 
and age will soon pass, hours and ye»ra 
are flying away. If the time baa not yet 
arrived, it will soon pome, when you m^y 
be told, with truth, that you will never 
hear another clock strike. Do ypurself 
justice. See after your owninterest, be 
merciful to your own soul. Cling to 
your Bible, prize the mpans of gracoi and 
follow up the hope of glory : 

While flying years and ages onward roll, 
HesvMi is worth saaUng^seek with all Uiy soul i 



THE LOVB OP NATURE AMD NOVELTY. 

" In presenting," says Mr. G. F. 
Angas, " to the public these illustrations 
of the tribes of Southern Africa,* I have 
nothing (o say by way of apology : my 
aim has been to add something tpwards 
the history of the human race, — that 
grand science of ethnology which teaches 
us mure and more, as we dive into the 
startling and instructive facts it daily 
unfolds to us, that 

' The noblest study of mankind is man.' 

My desire is to contribute my mite 
towards the information of n\y country- 
men ; and if, as in the present instance, 
by laying down, in the great storehouse 
of British literature, the sheaves which I 
have gathered, this object is accom- 
plished, then I am repaid for my toil. 
The field is new, and lew there are who 
would seek the distant wilds of Africa for 
such a purpose ; but mv heart is in the 
work — it is what I love — it is my 
destiny. 

** When a child, I dreamed of Africa ; 
in my sleep I looked upon its huge gray 
mountains, and saw the mists clinging to 
their sides, as I have seen it since in »U 
its bold reality. My soul burned for 
something — it was to travel far and wide 
over this beautiful world in which w-e 
exist, and of wliich we comparatively 
know so little. It is now seven years 
since I broke loose from the trammels 
that bound me to the artificial world : J 
was but one amongst the two millions of 
mighty London— a mere cipher, inhabit^ 
ing but one speck on the wide* free 

* The Kafirs, llliMtrated In a series of dratringi, 
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g\oh: I Ailt that I waft not born to 
saerifics erety high thought and feeling 
at th« shrine of Mammon : I longed for 
the natural World | and with a glad and 
thrilliog heurt^ I shook off, as it were, 
frotik my feel the dust of the city, and 
went forth alone to the uttermost ends 
of the earth. 

" Seven years of travel, and I am not 
satisfied. I look upon the world's chart, 
and feel my own insignificance when I see 
how few and hdw tiny are the spots that 
I have visited, when compared with the 
iiiany unknown realms that are traced 
Upon its vast surface* Yet have I stored 
my memory with glorious reminiscences 
that must not, that cannot fade ; to these 
I long to add others : still I would that 
ydci, gentle reader, should know some- 
thing of the many scenes that are in 
distant parts of the world, and for this do 
I toil on with pen and pencil, instead of 
rambling through the summer fields, 
when I revisit my own native England. 

« • * « • 

" Africa is vast and grand ; every fea- 
ture of its savage scenery is based on a 
scale of magnincence. To me it has 
always been a country of peculiar in<- 
terest: and I have, in some slight de- 
gree, been enabled to gratify my early 
desire of visiting its shores, and looking 
upon its mountains, rough and steep, 

' Heating to th« clesr blue sky 
Their ribs ef graailet baze and drf.' 

** My readers may think me an enthu- 
siast, but tjiat enthusiasm arises from an 
jirdent admiration of whatever is beau- 
tiful throughout nature, combined with a 
love of novelty that leads me fo seek 
* fresh fields and pastures new.' There is 
a charm, a freedom about such a life, 
.which those who live &nd die surrounded 
by all the artificial refinements of* an 
over- civilized country can never know. 
My readers may set me down as a savage, 
when I remark, that I have had more 
real enjoyment of existence, more of 
nature, and less of care, during the many 
months Ihave passed amongst Kafirs and 
New Zealanders, than I ever had amid 
the anxieties and conventionalities of 
more refined life : 

' Then, couched a night in hunter's wattled shiel- 
injf, 
How wildly beautiful it wss to hBit 
The elephant his fehrill rStellti pealln|f, 
Like some fkt signal^trumpet on the eSr! 
While the broad midnight inoon was shining 
clear, 



How fearflil to look fbrth upon the woods, 

And see those stately forest-kings appear, 
Emerging from their uiadowy solitudes, 
As if that trump had woke earth's old gl^sntlc 
broods r" 



THE POWER OF CHRISTIAN WISDOM. 

" Last season,'' says the r#v. T. 
Guthrie, in his "Plea fot Ragged 
Schools," "Mr. Gibb was not a little 
cast down by finding that, AS the skies 
grew Warmer the school grew thinner, 
and the roll shortened with the length of 
the day. It was necessary fo pass k 
law, which was done with the approbation 
of the school, that no boy shall go aWay 
from school until he is prepared to remain 
away altogether, or to submit, on his 
return, to ft certain measure of punish^ 
ment. The law was passed with acclamd^ 
tion, and our teacher thought all wad 
right. Next day, however, a dozen had 
absconded. On being brought back, they 
said they wished to remain at school ; 
but the four ringleaders refused obedi" 
ence, declining the punishment; Mf. 
Gibb was resolved to muke an eitample | 
but though he told them that as he had 
threatened so he must perform) and that 
they must either submit to he punished 
or go away ; they were obstinate, and 
refhsed to yield, which to him was a 
great grief) as they Were biggish boysi 
and stood most of all in need of sUch k 
school. He could not break them i he 
resolved to try and bend them, by an 
appeal to their better feelings ; and said, 

" « Boys, we will not compel you to 
accept of the jfbod and instruction df 
which hundreds like you wodld be glad} 
who have it not. If you like to remain, 
submit to the rules, and you are weU 
come. Will you do it V 

" * No, sir.' 

" * Would you have me tell a lie, by 
not acting up to my word V 

" * No, sir.' 

" * Would you like to remain, and be 
allowed to do as you please V 

" ♦ No ; because we would go wrong, 
sir.' 

" 'Why, then, not submit to the nil* 
yon agreed to?* 

" * We'll stop if you'll no lick uS, siir— 
if you'll no gi'e us pftlrales.' 

** * Boys, were you ever punished be- 
fore ? and why ? 

" * Because we deserved it.' 

"*And don't you deserve it noW? 
Take it, and be done with it.' 
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" After trying tbem in this manner for 
some time, ivithout any success, Mr. 
Gibbs addressed tbem in a farewell 
speecb, suited to tbe taste, and calibre, 
and character of those be spoke to, say- 
ing: 

" * Well, then, boys, I think I have 
done; — I can do nothing for you; — I 
dare not let you pass. You are going 
away, and it may be that I shall never 
see you more. Perhaps I shall see you 
ricb and respectable men. Perhaps I 
shall see you masters of a fine shop, stand- 
ing behind tbe counter, with your hair 
nicely curled, and dressed like gentle- 
men. Or, may be, when I am an old 
man, and walk leaning on a staff, I shall 
see you. rolling by in a fine carriage, 
drawn by two gray horses, attended by 
grand servants ; and when you see me, 
you will say, ** Look, there's the Ragged 
School-master that used to lick us when 
we were laddies : here, Mr. Gibb, there's 
something to keep your pocket." Now, 
these things may be ; but ah I my boys, I 
much fear that if ever I see you riding, 
it will be in one of those dark gloomy 
carriages, with tbe locked door and 
iron gratings, conveying you — you know 
where to V 

" * Yes, sir.* 

** * And is it not likely, if you go away 
from the school, that you will be obliged 
to sink to begeing again? And then 
your next step down will be to stealing ; 
and down and down you go. But whe- 
ther I may see you again in this world or 
not, I do not know. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, we shall meet again — 
and where?' 

** Their heads, before erect, now began 
to bang down ; and as one or two an- 
swered, ' At the last day, sir,* they and 
the greater number of the children, as if 
by a sudden shock of electricity, burst 
into tears. Tbe superintendent of work, 
who had worn the red coat for upwards 
of thirty years, turned on his heel, and 
the tear glistened in the old soldier's eye, 
while nothing was to be heard but sobs 
and sighing. Now was Mr. Gibb's time 
to drive home the wedge ; and so, though 
almost overcome himself, he said, ' All 
that I ask of you now, my boys, is a 
shake of your band, and we part good 
friends.' This being done by him, the 
assistant teacher, and old veteran, no- 
thing now remained for the poor fellows 
but to go. Moving slowly to tlie door, 
and all tiie while crying bitterly, they 



shook bands with their companions and 
— went? no; all remained: they melted 
on tbe threshold, yielding to the master's 
last appeal, fairly conquered, and proving 
the almost omnipotent power of Chris- 
tian wisdom, combined with Christian 
affection." 



THE OLIVE-TREE. 

Christian naturalists can hardly go 
abroad without having some passage of 
God's holy word brought to their minds, 
by the varied beauties of nature. They 
find, also, that their faith in revelation, 
and their love of holy things, are in- 
creased by an observance of the outward 
creation. When they see the sun and 
the moon, and the mountains and tbe 
valleys, and the trees and the shrubs, 
they say, '* He who made these made us ! 
This God is the God of tbe Holy Scrip- 
tures! This God is the God of our 
fathers ! ' This God is our God for ever, 
he will be our guide even unto death.' " 
Psa. xlviii. 14. 

"There is something strongly indi- 
cative of health and vigour in the fresh 
look of a flourishing olive-tree, but espe- 
cially when many of them in a grove are 
seen together, and the sun is shining on 
their glossy leaves. The trunk of the 
olive is of a moderate height, and gnarled 
in a picturesque manner ; the foliage is 
of a deep and peculiar green, and under 
a passing breeze, the uppermost leaves 
turn round, and show a fine silvery hue. 
Hence the full meaning of the words of 
the prophet, * His beauty shall be as the 
olive-tree;' and again, *The Lord called 
thy name, A green olive-tree, fair, and of 
goodly fruit.' And the joyful song of 
the psalmist, ' I am like a green olive- 
tree in the house of God.' It is not 
merely tbe ever- green verdure of the, tree 
that is 'referred to, but its health and 
vigour. Where could we find a better 
emblem of the church in a flourishing 
condition, than just such a grove of olives 
as this, with the peaceful notes of the 
turtle poured forth from the midst, and 
the sun's living light over all, like the 
Sun of Righteousness, shining over his 
peaceful church 1" 



I love the bay and the rose to see, 

But more I love the olive-tree ; 

And my heart with conscious pleasure heaves, 

As the wind turns up its silvery leaves; 

When the sun is bright and the breexe is free, 

I dearly love the olive-tree. 



THE NILE.— tTo. I. 
Who can pTononnce the nAine of 
£g;pt without eiDoiioiif The ignorant 
miy, indeed, regsTd it as a I^nd of 
birharouB kieroglyphics and grotesque 
Egiuei, uf aatauden and crocodiUa, of 
■imootni and interminable sandy wnatei ; 
but men of icience, literature, or art 
rightly consider it a scene of apecial 
inteteit, — ai the nureerj of the civiliza- 
lion of the world. Here Snion, Pytlia- 
fatai, Plato, and many other Greek 
philotopherg came to study ; over its 
plaini Alexander of Macedon led hit 
conquering hordes ; here literature took 
ill rise From Ibe graving tuol of the 
■cuIptoT, the fonnation of paper, the 
ntahlishment of the earliest public library 
md tbe first college of learned men ; and 
here Euclid wrote his " Elements of 
Geometry," Theocritus bis poems, and 
Lueian his dialogues. 'I'd the Christian 
it ii a land of surpassing interest. The 
patriarch Abraham, pressed by famine, 
inorted hither nearly two thousand years 
before the birth of Christ, to seek, fiom 
tliB well-known fertility of ihe country, 
those supplies which were denied to him- 
•«lf elsewljere. Egypt was the scene of 
■one of the moat important events in the 

M4RCB, 1S50. 



history of the household of Jacob and his 
successors, and here the Hebrews, — . 
though tbeir ■> trade had been about 
cattle," vhlch was "an abomination unlo 
the Egyptians,"— were permitted to dwell 
"in the be«t uf the land." Here (hey 
" grew and multiplied exceedingly," till 
the jealouxy of "a new king" induced 
the adoption of measures to diminish 
their number and their power, and (hey 
were ultimately led forth from the land 
of their slavery hy the God of their 
fathers. From hence Solomon married a 
daughter of Pharaoh ; here Jeroboam, 
who " had lifted up his hand against the 
king," found refuge and protectioD; and 
here Assyria encountered a rival power, 
whom she with difficulty overcame; but 
at length Egypt became a province of 

On the batiks of ibe Nile may now be 
seen the relics of this once mighty people. 
To look at Egypt as she is, is but indeed 
to recall what she was ; and we lose 
sight of the busy crowds, whose hum re- 
sounds around us, and instinctively busy 
ourselves with the relics of an old na- 
tionality, which abound on every hand. 
Who can contemplate such a scene with- 
out interest; for amidst a people now 
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fallen and debased are the monumental 
evidences that the land we tread was once 
the world's empress, though now but a 
tomb! 

The source of the Nile was an object of 
great interest to the ancients, as it still 
remains to travellers of modern days. 
The origin of the Blue river, which is an 
important arm, was discovered by Paez, 
and subsequently visited by Bruce. It 
rises from two fountains in Abyssinia, at 
an elevation of about ten thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and then flows 
northward through the lake of Dembea, 
across which Iti current is always visible. 
It is supposed that the other arm of the 
river takes its rise in the northern slope 
of the mountofos of the moon ; but whe- 
ther its confluents form themselves into 
lakes, as has been conjectured by Ptolemy, 
or fall successively into the main stream, 
are problemi which fire notyet solved. 
This arm it de»igQftt«d tho White river, 
from the fin 9 ojiiy of Ihftt oolour which 
tints its waters, and the depositions of 
which have, in the lapse of ages, formed 
the soil of the country. It is broader and 
deeper than the eastern arm, it brings 
with it a greater volume of water, and 
appears to have been regarded in anti- 
quity as the true Nile.* The river also 
unites with a third branch, named the 
Abara ; and from hence to the Mediter- 
ranean, a distance of twelve hundred 
geographical miles, it receives no per- 
manent streams, though in the rainy 
season its waters are greatly augmented 
by wadys, or torrents, from the moun- 
tains. 

The annual overflow of .the river, in 
reference to which the ancients wrote so 
obscurely,! is known to arise from the 
periodical rains that fall within the tro- 
pics. The greatest breadth of the river 
has been estimated at about 2,000 feet, 
or twice the width of the Thames 
at London-bridge. It proceeds in its 
course uniformly and quietly, at the 
rate of two and a half or three miles 
an hour. Its water is usually blue, but 
becomes of a deep brick-red during the 
period of its overflow.. It is salubrious 
when drunk, and merits the encomiums 
which have been lavished upon it. 

The whole country is dependent on the 
overflow of the river for its fruitfulness. 
Previous to the rise of the water, the soil 

* Herod, ii., caps. 30, SI ; Memoire deD'Anville; 
Memoires de VAcademie des Inscriptions, ete.f 
xxxvi. 46. 

t Cicero, De Nat. Deor., i., cap. 52. 



consists of a dry and impalpable powder, 
through which the traveller may almost 
be said to wade from place to place. If, 
on any occasion, the rise is not to the 
ordinary extent, sterility and disease, if 
not famine, ensue. An elevation of six- 
teen fathoms is, indeed, indispensable to 
the prosperity of the country ; and such 
is the regularity with which God provides 
for the wants of the people, that these 
inundations have, for thousands of years, 
been essentially alikv* In particular dis- 
tricts, where natural channels fail, canals 
have been formed. The appearance 
which tht country exhibits during the 
annual overflow of the river is unique 
and interesting. The eye seans a vast 
and seemingly interminable oo^fin, In the 
midst of which are numerous towns and 
villages, with causewiiyi leading ii\ va- 
rious directions, and Interspersed with 
groves of fruit mi other trees, the tops 
of which only fire viiiUt, The view is 
hounded by mountfttni And woods, which 
terminate at the utmost distniioo the eye 
can discover, and display the most beau- 
tiful horizon that can be imagined. The 
waters at length subside, and ere six 
months have elapsed, the land presents 
the appearance of continuous and beau- 
tiful meadows, the verdure of which, 
varied with countless flowers, charms the 
eye. Flocks and herds are dispersed in 
all directions over the plains, and thou- 
sands of gardeners and husbandmen 
diligently cultivate the soil; while the 
air is perfumed by the orange and lemon, 
whose fragrant odours are wafted on 
breezes the most salubrious and agree- 
able. 

At the junction of the two principal 
arms of the Nile, the united river takes a 
generally northern direction, but with 
almost innumerable windings. At no great 
distance from the point of confluence is a 
low range of mountains, through which 
the river rushes in a narrow gorge, form- 
ing what is designated the sixth cataract, 
and thence deflecting eastward through 
extensive and verdant plains, it passes 
the capital of S bendy, and the ruins of 
the ancient Meroe. 

It is worthy of observation, however, 
that in the employment of the term cata- 
ract, little analogy can be borne to those 
found in many parts of the world. The 
depth to which the waters descend de- 
pends, to a great extent, on the season of 
the year. When the river is at its full 
elevation, there is scarcely any, and it is 
merely a rapid ; but when the inundation 
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of the adjoining landt has to a consider- 
able extent subsided, and the river iii 
lowest, they are frequently several feet in 
height, while the waters foam and roll 
aoQidst the impeding rocks with great 
violence, and may be heard at a con- 
siderable distance. 

The second cataract, which divides 
Nubia from Ethiopia, is nearly 1000 miles 
distant from the Mediterranean, accord- 
ing to the estimate of sir Gardiner Wilkin- 
son. It is several miles in extent, and is 
formed by an assemblage of granite 
blocks, in clusters or separate masses, 
from wbicb the sandstone deposit seems 
to have been swept away by the violence 
of a greater stream than now flows in 
Egypt. The cliffs on the western bank 
are composed of stone of an exceedingly 
friable nature. Many of the islets pre- 
sent the ruins of early edifices, sur- 
rounded by stunted shrubs, which spring 
up in the various interstices in which the 
alluvial soil has been retained. 

Froia this cataract water conveyance 
may be obtained down the river. The 
very few travellers who proceed fur- 
ther than this point up the country, are 
under the necessity of hiring camels for 
the transportation of themselves and their 
baggage. Mohammed Ali, indeed, passed 
the rapids in a small steamer ; but this 
was accomplished with great difficulty, 
and we are assured that the vessel was 
almost carried on the shoulders of Arabs 
through the boiling waters.* The inha- 
bitants of the country bordering the cata- 
racts are very expert swimmers, for they 
begin to acquire this art almost as soon 
as they can walk. Even the women may 
be seen crossing from one group of rocks 
to another, with their infant children on 
their shoulders, heedless of the turmoil of 
the waters, and supported only by the 
stem of a date-tree. On the subsiding of 
the waters of the inundation, the people 
busily employ themselves in cultivating 
the soil on the shores, and at night they 
dive into the pools separated from the 
main stream by rocks, in pursuit of the 
fish that have been left by the waters, 
and which only make their appearance at 
that season. 

Passing the second cataract, the tra- 
veller approaches the temples of Abou 
Simbel, both of which were excavated 
in the rock in the time of Rameses the 
great. The principal one is of colossal 
dimensions. It was " discovered " about 

* *' Hand-book of the Panoramic Picture of the 
Nile." 



thirty years ago, by Burckhardt, and was 
then almost covered with sand. The 
statues are sixty feet in height, and 
twenty-one across the shoulders, while 
the whole fa9ade measures more than a 
hundred feet in breadth. The upper part 
of one of the colossi has slipped down, and 
is buried in the sand ; the countenances 
of the remaining three have a benign and 
dignified expression. A cast has been 
taken of one of them, and a copy may be 
seen over the door of the entrance to the 
Egyptian saloon of the British Museum. 
The ceiling of the great hall is supported 
by eight piers, with figures twenty feet in 
height, behind which is a chamber with 
four square columns, in connexion with 
which are other apartments. The walls 
are adorned with representations of bat- 
tles, fortified places, and other scenes, 
illustrative of the warlike characteristics 
of the age to which they belong. 

Derr, the capital of Nubia, comes next 
into view, having in the neighbourhood 
a temple partly excavated and partly 
erected. The fortress of Ibreem, in the 
vicinity, has a commanding appearance, 
being seated on a bold rocky eminence, 
the perpendicular heights of which are 
washed by the Nile. The picturesque 
temple of Dakkeh consists of a nearly 
entire |^ateway, with its towers, and has 
a portico of four columns leading to 
several apartments. 

Kalabshi is the next spot deserving 
special notice. It presents some of the 
largest ruins in Nubia, consisting of a 
quay, a pro{^lon with towers, and a por- 
tico of twelve magnificent columns. The 
stones of the massive walls are secured 
together by the insertion of wooden 
cramps, while the temple is surrounded 
by a double wall of great thickness, the 
various structures bearing evidence of 
being the work of successive ages. 

In the neighbourhood is a temple 
excavated in the rock, on the walls of 
which are various sculptures of interest. 
Casts of some of them have been brought 
to this country, and may be found in the 
upper chamber of Egyptian antiquities in 
the British Museum. One represents the 
conquests of one of the Pharaohs over 
various people, while another is occupied 
by a procession of tribute-bearers, and 
the- ceremony of the investiture of the 
governor of the newly-acquired terri- 
tories with the robe of fine linen and 
the gold chain, reminding the student of 
Scripture of the history of Joseph, when 
appointed to authority by Pharaoh : 

H 2 
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And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, See I 
have set thee over all the land of Egypt. 
And Pharaoh took off the ring from his 
hand, and put it upon Joseph's hand, and 
arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and 
put a gold chain about his neck." * 

The verdant and beautiful island of 
Philae now appears. The engraving at 
the commencement of this article, which 
represents this delightful spot, is copied 
from the moving panoramic picture of 
the Nile, now in course of exhibition at 
the Egyptian Hall, London, the work of 
Messrs. Warren and Fahey, from draw- 
ings made by Mr. Bonomi, during his 
residence of many years in Egypt. It is 
but just to say, that it is an admirable 
picture of scenes the most interesling 
and instructive ; and we confess to have 
learned more by an hour and a half's 
pleasant observation of this painting than 
by many an hour spent in the perusal of 
even the most pleasing and graphic 
writing on the land of Egypt. 

Philse presents a very attractive assem- 
blage of ruins, amidst heaps of rubbish 
and sand. An arched Roman building 
occupies one of the . spots used as a land- 
ing-place, which has a singularly exotic 
appearance in a spot consecrated to the 
arts and superstitions of Egypt ; yet the 
imperial eagles have passed even beyond 
this remote region of the then known 
world. The principal building is dedi- 
cated to Isis, and occupies the western 
margin of the island, fronting Ethiopia. 
In this direction, the broad reaches of 
the river and the bold jagg«d headlands 
of the granite mountains present a view 
to which Egypt, with its flat banks and 
mountainous cliffs, cannot be compared. 

The temple was commenced by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, about the year b.c. 260, 
being continued by his Greek and Roman 
successors down to the time of Trajan. 
Behind the long wall is a continuous 
portico of columns, exhibiting all the 
varieties to be found in the temples of 
those periods. At the northern, end of 
the portico, near the obelisk, is a small 
chapel, dedicated to Anthor. On passing 
the first " pylon," with its towers, a court 
is entered, one side of which is occupied 
by a small temple dedicated to the same 
mythological divinity, and the other by a 
colonnade, leading to various chambers. 
On traversing the next pylon, a small 
court is reached, surrounded by some of 
the most graceful varieties of the com- 
posite capitals of Ptolemaic temples, the 
Gen. xli. 41, 42. 



colours of which have been beautifully 
preserved. The chambers behind this 
court are dark, and impaired by the use 
of lamps ; but the tints are still of extra- 
ordinary brilliancy, the walls having 
been encrusted with a coating of clay, 
which being but recently dislodged, dis- 
plays the sculptures in almost their ori- 
ginal condition. They offend not the 
taste by glare or glitter. The solemn 
shadows subdue any excess of brilliancy ; 
and we are assured that without iho 
relief of rich colouring, such ponderous 
columns and deep shadows might have 
been condemned as gloomy and sepul- 
chral. The edifice represented in the 
accompanying engraving has a singularly 
picturesque appearance. Square and 
hypoethral,* each of its sides presents an 
elevation of columns, connected by the 
usual screens. Its elegant simplicity and 
elongated proportions resemble the£rreek 
rather than the Egyptian, and render it 
a great favourite with travellers. On 
the left of the cut will be observed 
several specimens of the date-palm, while 
on the right is a group of doum palms. 
The latter are characterised by having 
two or more branches, while the date has 
a single stem, and is commonly found in 
the valley of the Nile. 

"Standing," says Mr. Wathen,f *' on 
the elevated quay at the southern ex- 
tremity of the island, and following the 
windings of the Nile among the rugged 
promontories towards the distant regions 
of Ethiopia, the mind naturally recurs to 
the splendour of the past, the contrasted 
barbarism of the present — the rise, the 
reign, the fall of civilization and art. 
The Ethiopian traveller, as he caught the 
first view of Philse from the Nile, nckust 
have formed no mean estimate of Egyp. 
tian magnificence. Temples and porti- 
coes, based upon grand substructions, 
and combining with the green palms, the 
pyramidal pylon towering high above all, 
— the whole mirrored in the river, and 
backed by the mountains on shore,-— 
what a picture Phila? presented then! 
But Ethiopia, the parent, probably, of 
Egyptian art, is now the abode of rude 
tribes, and Philse abandoned to silence 
and desolation.'' 

Painful, indeed, is it to see the phy- 
sical and moral degradation by which 
the inhabitants of Egypt are now charac- 

* This term is applied to buildings which are 
constructed without roofs, 
t " Arts, Antiquities, and Chronology of Ancient 

Egypt," etc. 
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tensed. The villages found on the banks 
of the Nile are especially filthy and 
wretched ; the houses consisting of mud 
hovels, not high enough to permit their 
inhabitants to stand erect, and built on 
the accumulated ruins of former cen- 
turies. 

A voyage on the Nile at the beginning 
of the year is, however, full of interest. 
The gleaming waters of the mighty river 
rolling onward in ceaseless flow, — the 
monumental evidences of the glories of 
other ages, — the associations which con- 
tinually arise in the mind connected with 
the history of science, art, literature, and 
religion, — the villages along the banks, 
with their dove-cotes, mosques, santon's- 
tombs, and temples, for — 

" Distance lends enchantment to the view," 

embosomed in groves of graceful palms 
or acacias, — the spacious valley teeming 
with fertility, and inclosed by ranges of 
mountains on either hand, — the boats, 
whose broad sails ever and anon attract 
the eye, — the water-wheels, by which 
that element is raised to irrigate the 
fields, — the Shadiifs, which incessantly ply 
their little sweep and bucket for the same 
end, — the labourers in the fields, — the 
herds of cattle and buffaloes, — the files of 
camels and asses which occasionally come 
into view, — the flocks of pigeons, ducks, 
and wild geese, — and the plunging ojf 
crocodiles into the river from the sand- 
banks on which they had been sleeping, 
combine to give an interest, activity, and 
exhilaration to the scene, on which it is 
unnecessary to expatiate. F. 



TAKE THE BIBLE AS IT IS. 

Were you ever struck with the so- 
briety of Scripture ? There are many 
good thoughts in human compositions, 
and many hints of truth in human sys- 
tems; but in proportion as they are ori- 
ginal or striking, they border on extra- 
vagance. You cannot follow them fully 
till you find yourself toppling on the 
verge of a paradox, or are obliged to 
halt in the midst of a glaring absurdity. 
There are many excellent ideas in the 
old philosophy, and some valuable prin- 
ciples in the ethics of the later schools ; 
but they all show, though it were in 
nothing but their extremeness, their frail 
original, their human infirmity, their 
wrong- side bias. And so is it with many 



relisrious systems, built on insulated texts 
of Scripture. They are not without a 
basis of truth, but that basis is partial. 
The extremeness of religionism pounces 
on a single text, or a single class of 
texts, and walls them off from the rest 
of revelatioo, and cultivates them ex- 
clusively, — bestows on them the irrigation 
of constant study, and reaps no harvests 
except those which grow on this favourite 
territory, — and looks on all the rest of 
the Bible as a sort of common, ah unin- 
closed waste, a territory good for little or 
nothing, except a short occasional excur- 
sion ; ay, and perhaps frowns on another 
class of texts with a secret jealousy, as 
texts which had better never have been 
there, a dangerous group, whose creeping 
roots or wafted thistle-down threaten evil 
to the inclosure of their own favourite 
little system. If the texts so treated be 
doctrinal, the result of this partiality, 
this exclusiveness or extremeness, is sect- 
arianism ; if the texts so treated be prac- 
tical, the result is religious singularity. 
But sectarianism of doctrine and singu- 
larity of practice, whatever countenance 
they get from single clauses and detached 
sentences of Scripture, are contradicted 
and condemned the moment you confront 
them with a complete Bible. Hence it 
happens, that whilst there never was a 
doctrinal or practical error, which had 
not some text to stand upon, there never 
was one which dared encounter openly 
and honestly the entire word of God. In 
other words, there has seldom been an 
error which did not include some im- 
portant truth ; but just as surely as it 
included some truth, so it excluded 
others. And just as oxygen alone will 
never make the atmosphere, or hydrogen 
alone will never make the ocean, or red 
beams alone will never make the sun, so 
one fact, or one set of ideas will never 
make the truth. A truth, by abiding 
alone, becomes, to all intents, an error. 

Nothing can be more different from 
the partiality of man than the com- 
pleteness and comprehensiveness of 
Scripture. Nothing can be more oppo- 
site to man's extremeness than the so- 
briety of Scripture. It does not deal in 
hyperbole or paradox ; it puts the truth 
calmly, fully, and in all its goodly pro- 
portions. Unlike the systems of man's 
invention, its ethics do not flutter on the 
solitary wing of only one virtue, nor do 
they dot along on the uneven legs of a 
short theology and a long morality. Its 
philanthropy does not consist in hating 
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yourselfi nor does its love to God require 
you to forget your brother. Its perfec- 
tion of character is not pre*eminenGe in 
one particular, nor does it inculcate any 
exceuence which requires the annihila- 
tion of all the rest Though neither a 
see* saw of counterpoising ^virtues and 
vices, nor a neutral mixture of opposing 
elements, there is a balance of excellence, 
a blending of graces, in the gospel ideal 
of character. It forgets neither the man 
himself, nor the God above him, nor the 
world around him. It teaches us to live 
godly, but it does not forget to teach us 
to live righteously and soberly. It urges 
us to diligence in business, but it does 
not omit to enjoin fervour of spirit and 
devotedness to the Lord. — Dr. Jamea 
Hamilton. 



THE OSTRICH AND OTHER ALLIED 
SPECIES.— No. III. 

Of all the birds in the island of Rod- 
riguez (or Rodrigo), the most remarkable 
is that which goes by the name of soli- 
taire, because it is very seldom seen in 
company, though there are abundance of 
others. The feathers of the males are of 
a brown grey colour ; the feet and beak 
are like a turkey's, but the beak is a 
little more crooked, — they have scarcely 
any tail, but their hind-part, covered 
with feathers, is roundish like the crupper 
of a horse ; they are taller or higher in 
the limbs (plus haul montSes) than tur- 
keys. Their neck is straight, and a little 
longer in proportion than a turkey's when 
it lifts up its head. Its eye is black and 
lively, and its head without comb or 
crest. They never fly, — their wings are 
too small to support the weight of their 
bodies, — they serve only to flap and flut- 
ter, when they call one another. 

They will whirl about for twenty or 
thirty times together during the space of 
four or five minutes ; the motion of their 
wings makes then a noise very like that 
of a rattle, and may be heard two hun- 
dred paces offl The bone of their wing 
enlarges towards the extremity and forms 
a little round mass under the feathers, as 
big as a musket-ball. That, and its beak 
are the chief defences of this bird. It is 
very difiicult to catch it in the woods, — but 
easy in open places because we run faster 
than they, and sometimes we approach 
them without much trouble. From March 
to September they are extremely fat, and 
taste admirably well, especially while 



they are young. Some of the males 
weigh forty-five pounds. 

Leguat describes the females as being 
very beautiful ( some brown, and some the 
colour of fair-hair, with a double swelling 
over the crop, where the feathers are 
whiter than elsewhere ; those of the 
thighs are round like shells, and close. 
He afterwards states that though these 
solitaires will sometimes come familiarly 
towards persons, when not alarmed w 
molested, yet they cannot be tamed; and 
that in captivity they pine and die. A 
brown stone is found in the gizzard, both 
of the male and female, and even of the 
young, and Leguat thinks it must have 
been there when the bird was hatched. 
When these soUtaires build their nest, 
they select a clear spot, and gather 
together palm leaves, which they heap 
up to a foot and a half from the ground. 
On this they lay a single egg (as does 
the apteryx)f which exceeds in size that 
of a goose. The male and female sit by 
turns, and the young is not hatched till at 
the end of seven weeks. 

It is several months before the young 
is able to shift for itself; and during this 
period, as well as during incubation, tlie 
parent birds will suffer no other birds 
of the same species to approach the nest ; 
and Leguat asserts that the male will 
drive away males only, and the female 
the intruding females, each refusing to 
interfere with the opposite sex. On these 
occasions strenuous combats often ensue, 
as the stranger generally resists the as- 
sault. The adult pair are matched for 
life, and though they occasionally mingle 
with other birds of the same species, 
never disunite. With respect to the 
young one, when able to take care of 
itself, Leguat tells the following strange 
story, which our readers may believe if 
they please : — " We have often remarked 
that, some -days after the young one 
leaves the nest, a company of thirty or 
forty brings another young one to it, and 
the new-fledged bird with its father and 
mother joining with the band march to 
some by-place. We frequently followed 
them, and found that afterwards the old 
ones went each their way alone or 
in couples, and left the two young ones 
together, which we called a marriage. 
This particularity has something in it 
which looks a little fabulous ; neverthe- 
less, what I say is sincere trutli, and what 
I have more than once observed with 
care and pleasure." 
Such is Leguat 's account of the soli" 
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taire or dodo of the Isle of Rodriguez ; 
and from thii and bu figure, granting 
their correctnesi, we cannot help belie?- 
ing it to be diatinct from the dodo of 
Mauritius ; and that such was the opinion 
of Dr. Latham, is evident, by his distin- 
guishing Leguat's bird from the hooded 
dodo by the name of the solitary dodo. 
The query is, how far are we to credit 
Leguat? Cuvier says, '' The so^ttotre rests 
only on the testimony of Leguat, (vol. i. 
p. 98,) a man who has disfigured animals 
the best known, such as the hippopota- 
mus and the lamentine."— -i^^ne Animal^ 
£d. 1829, p. 498. Leguat, however, 
resided for two years (from 1691 to 1693) 
on the island of Rodriguez, and conse- 
quently, ought to have known something 
of the bird ; and unless, indeed, it can be 
proved that he aimed at astonishing and 
amusing his readers irrespective of truth, 
a certain degree of credence ought to be 
allowed him. 

In the proceedings Zool. Soc., April, 
1844, there is an interesting paper on 
these birds from the pen of H. E. Strick- 
land, esq. M.A., in which he contends 
for the authority of Leguat, and for the 
distinctness of the soUtairey which, as he 
believes, existed after the extermination 
of the dodo of Mauritius. In this paper 
also, proofs are adduced that two birds, 
one called the solitaire (not Leguat's 
soUiaire), and another called the blue 
bird {oiseau bleu), existed in the Island 
of Bourbon. In the library (he says,) 
of the Zoological Society, is a manuscript 
presented by that active naturalist the 
late C. TeHair, esq., who, during his 
residence in Mauritius, collected many 
valuable and scientific historical docu- 
ments. This MS. is entitled ** Journal 
et Relation dee Voyages fails par le 
Sr. Z>. B, aux iks Dauphine ou Mada- 
gascar, et de Bourbon ou Mascarenne, 
1669." The author, who eeems to have 
been a very intelligent observer, speaking 
of the birds of the island of Bourbon, has 
the following passage : — 

*^ Land birds and their names (we 
translate the French). Solitaires* These 
birds are so named because they go 
always alone. They are as large as a large 
goose, and have the plumage white, black 
at the extremity of tne wings and tail. At 
the tail there are feathers resembling those 
of the ostrich ; they have the neck long, 
and the beak formed tike that of the wood- 
cock, but stouter ; the legs and feet like 
those of a turkey. This bird is cursorial 
in its habits, flying but very little. 



" Blue birds, oiseaux bUus, as large as 
the solitaires. They have the plumage 
altogether blue, and the beak and feet 
red ; the latter made like those of poultry. 
They do not fly at all, but run extremely 
swift, insomuch that a dog has a difficulty 
in catching them in the chase. They are 
very good." 

From tliis account, the Bourbon soli^ 
taire must have somewhat resembled the 
kiwi in the form of its beak, though from 
the greater development of its wings it 
probably assisted itself in running, by 
fluttering them ; or perhaps, when hard 
pressed, managed to take a short skim- 
ming flight. The blue bird was utterly 
destitute of the power of raising itself 
from the ground* 

Here, then, we have four species, more 
or less closely allied to each other, wiiich 
have recently disappeared. We say no- 
thing of the three-toed and wingless bird 
of Mauritius, called Oiseau de Naxarette, 
by Fran9ois Cauche ; because, though the 
dodo has four toes, that bird is probably 
intended, if, indeed, any notice is to be 
taken of such authority. This Nazarette 
or Nazarene dodo is de8cribed by Gmelin 
as black, with tbree-toed feet ; .but all 
that is* said by systematic writers rests on 
the above suspicrous authority. 

Such is a summary of the history of 
the dodo (of which there were, perhaps, 
several species), which, like the dinornis, 
has in recent times disappeared before 
the spread of the human race. Incapable 
of avoiding pursuit by powers of wing, 
and tenanting small islands* from which 
there was no means of escape, the fate of 
the dodo was sealed as soon as its 
ancient territories became colonized ; for 
man recks little of the blank he makes 
in creation, for the gratification of his 
desires, his passions, or his fancied in- 
terests,—* and the destruction of animal 
life in utter wantonness has ever marked 
his progress. 

Yet there are birds, destitute of the 
powers of flight, against which from the 
earliest ages man has directed his weapons 
of slaughter, and which, although thou- 
sands have fallen, still tenant their an- 
cient haunts and *' scorn the horse and 
his rider." But then, their swiftness is 
great, and they enjoy a wide range of 
country, of which the deserts and karroos 
are their home. The contrast between 
the ostrich and the dodo, is scarcely so 

* Mauritius is about equal to the county of 
Worcester; and Bourbon has an area of 2,40U 
miles, that is, 400 square miles more than Norfolk. 
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great as that belweea tbeir respective 
countrieSf-^beiween the vast deserts of 
Arabia and Africa, and the confined isles 
of Bourbon, Mauritius, and Rodriguez. 
Man has been the persecutor of the 
ostrich in all ages ; its plumes have ever 
been coveted as ornaments for the lady's 
head-dress, the princely diadem, or the 
warrior's helmet ; nor has its flesh been 
altogether rejected, and the brains of 
several hundreds of these birds have not 
unfrequently been made into a single 
dish, to swell the banquet of a Roman 
epicure. 

The ostrich was called the camel-bird 
by the ancients, and the term is very apt 
and expressive ; for as it is a native like 
the camel of the desert, so is it expressly 
fitted for the locality it occupies. Of 
lofty stature, with high limbs and an 
elongated neck, it lifts its towering head, 
and gazes over the vast expanse around, 
marking its foes while yet at a distance. 
Its large eyes are unincommoded by the 
lurid glare of the torrid sun, for, like 
those of the camel, they are overhung 
by a beetling brow, and protected by long 
and thickly-set eyelashes. The limbs are 
not only long, but extremely robust, — 
but the thick muscular thighs are- unin- 
cumbered by feathers ; and rather resem- 
ble those of some powerful quadruped 
than of a bird. 

Like that of the camel, the foot of the 
ostrich consists only of two toes, con- 
nected together at the base by a thick 
membrane, and well padded beneath. 
Of these two toes the innermost is by far 
the largest, and is furnished with a hoof- 
like stout claw ; the outer toe is clawless. 
The camel has a firm but elastic pad upon 
the breast, on which he reposes on the 
sand. In the ostrich the breast-bone is 
simply shield-like, and destitute of a keel, 
and it is covered with a naked callous 
pad or elastic cushion, with a hard rough 
surface, on which the bird rests while re- 
posing. The upper half of the neck is 
only scantily covered with down, but the 
feathers of the rest of the body are light 
and flowing, and form a screen against 
the heat, without being oppressive. The 
small wings are furnished with beautiful 
waving plumes, and two black plumeless 
shaft'like porcupine's quills, and light 
plumes, form the tail. 

Like the camel, the ostrich is patient 
under thirst, and, indeed, perhaps seldom 
drinks, and is capable of bearing extraor- 
dinary fatigue ; it traverses the desert for 
leagues at full speed, and distances the 



steed and the greyhound. As it speeds 
along, it vibrates its extended wing- 
plumes, exhibiting a spectacle of great 
magnificence. 

In Northern Arabia and Syria, the 
chase of the ostrich on horseback is sel- 
dom attempted, but in the more southern 
deserts, and over the northern portion of 
Africa, the ostrich is often coursed by 
mounted hunters, and the pursuit is one 
of extreme toil, both for man and horse ; 
did the bird take a direct line, the chase 
would be hopeless, — ^but on the contrary, 
it usually wheels round in circles of 
greater or less extent, thereby enabling 
some one of the hunters to intercept it, 
by dashing across its path, and at the 
same time, throwing his djerid or firing 
his gun. On starting from bis foes, the 
ostrich in its flight spurns the sand and 
pebbles like a shower, behind it, and thus 
annoys the dog or the hunter who may 
press upon, or take it by surprise. Some- 
times the chase is continued for two or 
three days, till the bird is fairly wearied 
out with hunger and exertion, and then, 
finding escape impossible, it endeavours 
to conceal itself, — but this attempt 
amounts to no more than taking to some 
thicket, or burying its head in the foliage 
of some bush, to which, by a little ad- 
dress, its pursuers advance vfith their 
weapons, and so dispatch their victim* 

The ostrich is often killed by persons 
lurking in ambush near its nest, and 
great numbers in Arabia and the Syrian 
desert are thus destroyed. It is for the 
sake of Ibe feathers only that the bird is 
killed in Arabia. The Sbererat Arabs 
often sell the entire skin with the plumage 
upon it, at Damascus, for about ten 
Spanish dollars ; hut no use is made of 
the skin itself. Many ostrich feathers 
are also sold at Aleppo, where many 
ostriches are brought which have been 
killed at the distance of three or four 
days' journey to the east In 1811, the 
feathers of an ostrich sold in the latter 
city, at prices varying from 50«. to 61,, 
and the finest single feathers are usually 
worth Is, or 2«. M. 



THE GOVERNMENT OP THE THOUGHTS. 

There is a prevailing desire in the 
minds of some young people to be freed 
from the restraints of authority — an im* 
patience for that period to arrive when 
they shall be at liberty to direct their own 
actions. It is not, perhaps, very uncom- 
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mon for them to imagine that they should 
be more willing even to do right ; that 
it would he easier, and far more agree- 
able, if it were no longer a matter of 
restraint, but of choice. 

To any who may have entertained such 
ideas, I- would propose a method by which 
they may already ascertain their powers of 
self-government; and direct them to a 
sphere of action, which, whatever their 
present circumstances may be, is subject 
to no external control-— where parents, 
tutors, friends, have no dominion— <where 
they are already emancipated from every 
outward restraint. Here, then, they may 
try their strength, and prove their skill ; 
and if they fail here, it is but reasonable 
to conclude that they would be, at least, 
equally unsuccessful if entrusted with the 
direction of themselves in other respects. 

But in what way, it may be asked, are 
persons, whose time, pursuits, habits, 
whose very recreations are in a measure 
regulated by others, at liberty to com- 
mand themselves? There are, indeed, 
several ways in which this question might 
be profitably answered ; but we shall at 
present confine ourselves to one, and 
reply — Thought is free. Here is an almost 
boundless field, over which the youngest 
and most strictly guarded possesses un- 
limited dominion. Here the eye of the 
most watchful parent cannot penetrate. 
At the very moment that a child is gra- 
tifying a parent's feelings by some act 
of obedience, the thoughts may be so 
employed as would incur his severest dis- 
pleasure. There is but one eye that dis- 
cerns " the thoughts and intents of the 
heart ;" and a lively recollection of that 
eye being ever present, beholding and 
recording all that passes within, would, 
indeed, supersede all other considerations. 

Here, then, let the ambitious spirit, 
impatient of control, and confident of his 
strength to resist temptation and avoid 
danger, begin to exercise his self-com- 
mand. And here let the modest and in- 
genuous, who cheerfully submit to whole- 
some restraint and parental guidance, 
give double diligence in guarding and 
regulating that to which parental autho- 
rity cannot extend. 

All self-government begins here — he 
who cannot command his thoughts, must 
not hope to control his actions. The 
smallest attention to our own minds, 
must convince us that the thoughts re- 
quire restraint. If left to pursue their 
own course, they will assuredly take a 
wrong one. Three different descriptions 



of thought might be mentioned, closel}^ 
indeed, connected with each other, but 
which generally, perhaps, occur in the 
following order : — Idle thoughts, vain 
thoughts, and wicked thoughts. 

Idle thoughts are those which ramble 
wantonly about the mind, ranging from 
one object to another, just as they will, 
without any effort to divert them into a 
useful channel. It might aiford a profit- 
able illustration of our meaning, if the 
train of thought passing through the 
mind of a young lady (for instance), while 
sitting for an hour alone at her work- 
table, could be taken down as it occurs. 
Perhaps she would herself be startled to 
peruse the motley record. Or should she 
be disposed to plead, in their excuse, 
that there was nothing wrong, only silly, 
let her remember who has said that 
'* the thought of foolishness is sin." It 
is not said the thought of wickedness, 
but the thought of foolishness. And it 
is sin, first, because it wastes time and 
talents which might be profitably em- 
ployed, and for which we must render an 
account. It is not sufficient that the 
hands are occupied ; the mind may be 
idle whilst they are busy, and the greater 
part of sin and misery that appear in the 
world might be traced to indolence of 
mind. Thought is the chief prerogative 
of our being ; the great means of enno- 
bling and reforming it: it makes the 
grand distinction between the man 
and the brute. And yet, would it be 
paying too high a compliment to the 
capacities of the linnet or the lapdog 
(who we may suppose to be the aforesaid 
young lady's companions at her work- 
table), to presume that the train of ideas, 
sensations, or whatever they may be 
called, passing through their brains at 
the same time, would be at least as well 
worthy of note as those of their mistress ? 
I would gladly amuse my readers with the 
alternate cogitations of the lap-dog, the 
linnet, and the lady ; but being unwilling 
to hazard a conjecture with regard to the 
two former, I leave them to furnish those 
of the latter for themselves. 

The thought of foolishness is also sin, 
on account of its consequences. If 
'* Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do," it is no less true of idle 
thoughts. They are the first means he 
employs to ensnare . us : of them we are 
not afraid, and, therefore, are easily led 
on the next step, which is short and easy 
indeed. 

By vain thoughts, we may understand 
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those wilful excursions of the imagination 
— tliose airy visions of future happiness 
(as improbable as they are indeed unde- 
sirable), wiiichi it is to be feared, are by 
many not only admitted, but encouraged. 
If any young persons should yield to this 
kind of mental indulgence, under the 
idea of its being a harmless amusement, 
it can only be for want of observation on 
their own minds, or for want of sufficient 
experience of its consequences. Its effects 
on the mind are much the same as those 
of intemperance on the body, enfeebling 
its powers, rendering every present oc- 
cupation insipid, every duty dry, and 
creating a distaste for all mental improve- 
ment ; at the same time that it cherishes 
the love of self, and blunts every bene- 
volent and generous sentiment. Nor is 
it too much to say, that an habitual in- 
dulgence of these scheming anticipations 
is absolutely incompatible with religious 
improvement. The mind, whose favourite 
employment is forming plans and wishes 
for possessing the pleasures, honours, 
riches, vanities of this world, cannot be 
seeking ** first, the kingdom of God" — 
cannot be ** hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness" — cannot have ''fixed its 
attections on things above." Well, then, 
might David exckim, ''I hate vain 
thoughts, but thy law do I love." He 
knew that to love both was impossible, 
for he seta them in direct opposition to 
each other. 

It is not necessary to describe, and we 
hope not needful to warn our readers 
against the last-mentioned kind. Indeed, 
if the two former be carefully guarded 
against, and dismissed from the mind as 
soon as they enter, there will be little 
danger that wicked thoughts should gain 
admission. But let none hope to escape 
even from these, if licence be given to 
the others. The distance and difference 
between vain and .wicked thoughts, are 
much less than may be imagined ; it is 
but another step, a step soon and easily, 
and often unconsciously taken. Who, 
then, will dispute that 'Uhe thought of 
foolishness is sin!" Who but has need 
to *' watch and pray that they enter not 
into this temptation I" 

If a habit of indulging vain and sinful 
thoughts be so injurious to the moral and 
intellectual powers, how healthful, how 
desirable is a well-regulated mind, which 
has acquired command over itself, and 
the right regulation of its thoughts, so as 
to be able to call them off instantly from 
unprofitable wanderings, and fix them on 



useful and important subjects I Youth is 
the only time for forming this habit ; if 
neglected then, it will, in after life, only 
be by painful, laborious efforts, that the 
mind can be brought (to reflection and 
meditation, and wiu be ever liable to be 
diverted by every trifle that presents itself 
to the senses. All mentsil superiority 
originates with habit of thinking. A 
child, indeed, like a machine, may be 
made to perform certain functions by 
external means, but it is only when he 
begins to think that he rises to the dig- 
nity of a rational being. Are we at a 
loss for subjects of improving and inter- 
esting thought? Oh, look around I regard 
the heavens above and the earth beneath. 
The wonders and beauties of nature are 
of themselves inexhaustible sources of 
delightful contemplation. That must be 
a low, frivolous mind, in which a glance 
at the starry heavens excites no interest, 
no curiosity, no admiration, no reverence 
for the great Creator. Many of our em- 
ployments (and this remark especially 
applies to female employments) are, hap- 
pily, of such a nature as to leave the mind 
at liberty. Let no one imagine that she 
is not responsible for the manner in which 
that liberty is used. While the useful 
needle is performing its humble functions, 
what a noble privilege it is that the mind 
may be engaged in the grandest pursuits 
that can occupy an intelligent being ! 

Why is it that so many who acknow- 
ledge generally the supreme importance 
of religion, yet from year to year neglect 
that great salvation? It is for want of 
thought Idle and vain thoughts are the 
''weeds which spring up and choke" every 
good impression, and prevent all desirable 
reflection. Oh, we should be ashamed to 
mention the trifles that, it is to be feared, 
occupy hours and years of eager, anxious 
thought, and cause such subjects as death, 
heaven, and eternity, to appear dull, in- 
sipid, and unimportant ! Let our young 
readers inquire for themselres, to what 
themes their thoughts most gladly and 
naturally recur. And happy, happy they 
who, after such an investigation, can sin- 
cerely exclaim, "Oh how I love thy law^; 
it is my meditation all the day !" 

Let none be discouraged from attempt- 
ing to acqwre the right regulation of their 
thoughts, by the difficulties they may 
have to encounter. Habit will render 
that easy and delightful, which, at first, 
appears dry and difficult. The mind will 
gradually become enlarged and ennobled, 
will feel disgusted at the trifles which 
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used to satisfy it, and aspire to pursuits 
and pleasures of the highest order. To be 
prepared for the great change — meeteued 
for a world of intellectoal and spiritual 
enjoyment, will then appear to us the 
grand concern of life, tne ** one thing 
needful." Then shall we be able to say 
with the Psalmist, "I thought on my 
ways, and turned my feet unto thy testi- 



monies. 



Q.Q. 



SHACOPAY; OR, SCENES AT THE FALLS. 

Majestic is the flowing river, beautiful 
the tranquil lake, and sublime the roar- 
ing ocean ; but the waterfall has a cha- 
racter of its own. The smoothness of its 
upper surface, the crystal brightness of 
its descending flood, the snowy foam of 
its agitated waters, and the resounding 
thunder of its awful voice render it 
arresting and impressive. In the mighty 
cataract, the majestic, the terrific, the 
beautiful, and the sublime are most har- 
moniously blended. Fair are the Falls 
of Stock Gill Force, Lowdore Cascade, 
Scale Force, and Devil's Bridge ; and yet 
more so those of Bruar and Braan, Tum- 
mel. Fender, Foyers and Aberfeldy, 
Grey Mare's Tail, and the Falls of the 
Clyde ; but these equal not in grandeur 
the falls of more distant lands. The 
hand of the Most High poureth out the 
floods, mighty is the roar of the falling 
cataract; but ''the Lord on high is 
mighiier than the noise of many waters." 

* * * % * 

The river Gotha, in Sweden, has 
splendid falls, and in Alpine districts 
they abound, lifting up their resounding 
voices in dreariness and solitude. The 
fall of the Staub-bach, in the valley of 
Lauterbrunnen, is 900 feet; that of 
Evanson is more, and the fall of Orea 
still greater. The cataract of the Mender 
is grand in the extreme, and so is the 
Marble Cascade, three miles from Terni. 
The fall called the Nun of Arpena, near 
Tivoli, is said to be more than 1000 feet. 
The cataract of Gavarny, in the Pyrenees, 
is estimated at 1100 feet; and Raikan 
Foss, in Norway, reckoning the two falls 
as one cataract, is still greater. A deaf- 
ening flood, falling from a height of 
more than 1100 feet, is as a cataract 
from the skies. How varied is nature in 
her beauties and her sublimities! The 
valleys are adorned with flowing streams, 
and the mountains with waterfalls ; the 
fertile plain is arrayed with loveliness. 



and the desert with dreary magnifi- 
cence. 

* * « « * 

Shacdpay, the Chippeway, richly clad, 
has come forth from his bark-covered 
lodge : his battles are emblazoned on his 
flowing robe. He holds in his hands his 
pipe and his war-club, and the quills in 
nis head-dress stand for the scalps he has 
taken from his foes the Sioux. It is the 
dog feast in the Chippeway village, at the 
Faus of St. Anthony, on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, more than 2000 miles from its 
mouth, and Shacopay and his companions 
are dancing by the side of the river. The 
Falls of St. Anthony are not deep, but the 
flowing river, the sparkling waters, the 
romantic prospect, and the dancing 
Chippeways, altogether form an imposing 
scene. How commanding are the river 
blufls I and how picturesque the pointed 
rocks! The eye and the heart might 
revel here for hours untired. Truly the 
red man has an alluring lodge in the 
desert, a pleasant home in the wilder- 
ness ! 

* in * * * 

Shac6pay is making the portage around 
the Falls of St. Anthony. Some hundreds 
of Chippeways are hauling up their bark 
canoes near the rugged rocks, to get to 
the river above the Falls. Shac6pay 
could tell some wild tales about the 
place. Ardent was the love of one who 
there found a watery grave. She was 
the wife of an Indian chief; but when 
another was preferred to herself, she 
wandered away, with her two children ; 
her heart was all but broken. Again 
she returned to the Falls of St. Anthony, 
with her little ones, and placing them 
beside her in a canoe, pushed out into 
the stream above the descending waters. 
Poor outcast from the lodge of aflection, 
thou art bent on a reckless course ! As 
she approached the Falls, she began to 
sing uer death-song. Swift and still 
swifter glided on the boat, freighted with 
sorrow and doomed to destruction, till it 
reached the roaring cataract, down which 
it shot like an arrow, and the Indian 
mother and her children were seen no 

more. 

* « * * * 

Sliac6pay is a wanderer ; he is on the 
Missouri, that empties itself into the 
Mississippi. The Great Falls of the 
Missouri are very grand and beautiful, 
in one part plunging over a precipice 
ninety feet deep. Shac6pay, in his boat, 
is Hearing some of the rapids in the 
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river. The water v/a» smooth and slow, 
and now it is rough and swift. The 
canoe is at last in an irresistible current 
that rapidly bears it onward : danger is at 
hand ! Is there fear in the eye of 
Shac6pay ? Is there aught of apprehen- 
sion in his heart? Fixed and earnest is 
his attention, but his countenance is 
serene. There is to the self-possessed 
and fearless a sort of sublimity in danger. 
See with what force and velocity the 
boat darts onward ! Already the peril is 
gone by I the rapids are passed, and the 
canoe is calmly gliding on the smooth 
water below them. On the bank of the 
Upper Missouri is the grave of ** Black 
Bird," the chief of the Omahas. This 
chief was buried sitting on the back of 
his favourite war-horse, while the animal 
was alive. This mode of interment is 
one of the barbarous customs of the red 

man. 

***** 

Shac6pay has, in his time, visited the 
Slave Lake and the Rocky Mountains; 
and he has, also, in his light canoe, cleft 
the waters of the Knife River, the Yellow 
Stone, the Platte, the Arkansas, and the 
Red Riven He is now on the Ohio. 
There are not many cataracts on the 
Ohio, but the fall is very picturesque, 
near which the canoe of Shac6pay is 
lying on the water. The Ohio is a nohle 
river, and romantic and beautiful are the 

I prospects which adorn it. Rich level 
ands, receding hills, and abrupt bluffs 
are visible on every hand, and the charm 
of variety is spread around. Art and 
industry have their full share in the 
scenes i)resented to the eye ; here are 
farms, villages, and towns, and there the 
swift, panting steamboats tear their on- 
ward way through the waters. On the 
Ohio side of the river New England 
habits prevail, while on the side of Ken- 
tucky tnose of the 'Virginian planter are 
conspicuous. Both the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, before they meet, spread 
themselves out as it were into narrow 
seas, to rival one another. Shac6pay is 
returning to his canoe, with the skin of a 
bear that he has encountered and killed. 
Quick is the eye, bold is the heart, and 
heavy is the armed hand of Shacopay. 



Shacopay has seen the Grand Fall on 
the Genesee River, and the rapids, cata- 
racts, and cascades called the Trenton 
Falls, formed by West Canada Creek. 
They present scenes of much variety and 



; beauty. On the dizzy brink of one of 
the Trenton Falls stood a maiden fair, in 
all the heedless confidence of youth, 
looking down on the tumbling torrent. 
In a moment her feet slipped, and in 
another she was buried in the whelming 
waters.' Shac6pay is near on St. Peter's 
River, at the foot of a romantic fall. The 
scene is a fair one. Indians are swim- 
ming in the flowing cataract ; some are 
catching white fish, with their scoop- 
uess, a little below the fails, while further 
down the river a herd of buffaloes are 
crossing the stream. Fort Snelling may 
be seen from the pointed rock, and hills 
and beautiful grass-covered bluffs. Sha- 
c6pay has had many an encounter on the 
banks of St. Peter's with the Dahc6tas. 
There, while the shrill war-whoop was 
sounding, has he handled the scalping- 
knife and the spear. When will the red 
man and the white man lay aside the 
weapons of war ? 

• • ♦ ♦ • 

Shac6pay, in his bark canoe on the 
river Wisconsin, is contending against a 
band of competitors. An Indian regatta, or 
canoe-race, is an exciting scene, and now 
a hundred light boats are swiftly flying 
through the yielding waters. Shac6payy 
with sinewy arm and great address, has 
shot a-head of the whole flotilla. He has 
reached the Fall, where one part of the 
river, pouring down from a river rock, 
opposes his further progress. Bright are 
the sparkling waters, and loud the roar 
of the descending flood. At a little dis- 
tance a party of Winnebagoes are shoot- 
ing wild ducks, and a wounded deer has 
taken to the river, in the hope of escape 
from his pursuers. It is in vain ! already 
a dozen canoes are continuing the chase, 
and soon the antlered fugitive will fall 
into the hands of his enemies. The 
brutes of the forest, knowing man to be 
their mortal enemy, fly at his approach, 
and hide themselves from his presence in 
the solitary recesses of the wilderness. 

• • ♦ * • 

Shac6pay is in Canada. The lakes 
and the rivers he has crossed are many, 
and the falls that he has visited are far 
from few. There are, however, no falls 
like those of Niagara. Well may they 
be called the " thunder of waters." The 
river Niagara, which is situated between 
the state of New York and Upper Canada, 
is about three parts of a mile wide ; and 
this prodigious flood, divided into three 
parts by Great Island, and Goat Island, 
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also called Navy Island, flings itself at 
once over a precipice of 150 feet. There 
are deeper falls than Niagara, but none 
that contain so great a volume of water. 
The deafening voice of the cataract is 
heard from afar, and the vaporous cloud 
formed by the rising spray, which in the 
sunshine is adorned with an appearance 
like the rainbow, has an arresting influ- 
ence on the spectator. Shac6pay is at 
the foot of the cataract, awful, wonder- 
ful, and sublime ! He sees the descend- 
ing flood, hears the thunder, and feels 
the earthquake of the Falls of Niagara. 



Shac6pay is above the rapids, and 
more than a league from the Great Fall. 
Dangerous as these rapids are, the 
Indians and others sometimes navigate 
them. The point is, to keep out of the 
great current, which once entered, can- 
not be overcome, for it inevitably bears 
on all it contains to plunge it into the 
boiling gulf below the Falls. Shac6pay 
is expert in the use of the paddle, and he 
is now in his canoe, risking the rapids. 
Quick, skilful, self-possessed, and cou- 
rageous, he guides the prow of his canoe 
with unerring dexterity, alternately dart- 
ing down a rapid and, gliding through 
the smoother water. Calm, intrepid, and 
confident, he smiles at danger ; but, for 
all this, danger is at hand. 



Shac6pay, after shooting the rapids, 
and fastening his canoe to the bank of 
the river by a rope of bark, is indulging 
in a fatal slumber. The stream presses 
on the boat, and the rope by degrees 
becomes loosened from the shore. What 
if the canoe should be borne on to the 
Falls ! Awake, Shac6pay, or thou wilt 
awake in an eternal world ! The thought 
of being carried over the Falls is hardly 
to be endured. The very fish that are 
borne down are frequently dashed on the 
rocks, or rendered helpless ; so that, 
flung on the shores below, they supply 
food for the ospreys that frequent the 
place. Sometimes, a deer, a bear, or a 
cow is carried over the fall; but for a 
human being to be plunged headlong 
into the boiling abyss, oh, it is dreadful I 
Shac6pay is awake, and at work with his 
paddles; he struggles hard, but all in 
vain * the current has caught the canoe. 
Seeing that his destruction is certain, he 
is singing his death-song, and commend- 
ing himself to the *' Great Spirit" Now 



he sits upright, folding his arms, and 
awaiting his doom ! 

« « • • » 

Shac6pay, as he draws near the fearful 
gulf, sees a man on Goat Island. In an 
instant he starts to his feet, fastens the 
bark rope round his body, and ties the 
other end of it firmly to one of his pad- 
dles, making signs to the man on the 
island. On goes the canoe with increas- 
ing speed. Shac6pay, thy life trembles 
in the balance ; this is the moment of thy 
deliverance, or thy destruction. The 
man on Goat Island sees him, and stands 
on the extreme edge of the land. The 
canoe darts on! Red man, thy life, 
under Him who gave it, depends on thy 
firmness in this season of extremity. 
See I the canoe is hurrying to the Fall. 
It is within a few yards of the island. 
Now, Shac6pay, is the moment ! he 
throws the paddle; it is dexterously 
caught by the man on the island, and the 
canoe is swept over the fearful fall. 
What sudden dangers come upon the 
sons of men, and what unexpected deli- 
verances preserve them ! Both civilized 
and savage may truly say to their great 
Creator, " Thou redeemest my life from 
destruction, and crowncst me with 
loving-kindness and tender mercies." 
There are seen from the shore two men 
standing together on Goat Island, one of 
them is a Canadian settler, and the other 
Shac6pay the Chippeway. 



THE RELIGION OF THE CROSS. 

One characteristic of the religion of 
the cross is, it is full of Chrbt. Christ is 
associated with all its duties and all its 
hopes. Christ is its centre. Christ is its 
living head, and it lives not, any more 
than an amputated limb, when severed 
from Christ. Only as its roots strike 
downward, and clasp this Tree of Life, 
does it bear fruit. '' If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature." The 
Christian is nothing, has nothing, can do 
nothing, without Christ. It is a bastard 
Christianity that owns not Christ as its 
parent. It is an ignorant Christianity 
that looks not to Christ as its teacher, 
and that follows not his teaching. It is 
an unpardoned Christianity that looks 
not to Christ as its priest. It is an im- 
pure Christianity that is not washed in 
the blood of the Lamb. It is a disloyal 
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Christianity that does not recognise Jesus 
Christ as its king, and that hesitates to obey 
where he commands. It is a wayward 
Christianity that looks not to Christ as its 
example, and that does not follow where 
he leads the way. The knowledge of the 
Christian is the '' knowledge of Christ." 
The love of the Christian is ** the love of 
Christ." All his graces find their element 
at the cross, Christ crucified is his glory 
and joy. Christ in his uncreated glory — 
Christ in his humanity — Christ in his 
obedience and temptations — Christ in his 
death and resurrection— ^Christ in his 
kingdom and on his throne — Christ in 
his weakness and his power, in his 
reproach and in his honour, in his past 
history and his coming triumphs — is the 
mighty magnet that attracts his heart, 
that moves and fixes it, th^t fills it 
with grateful astonishment and devotion. 
Christ, in the word and ordinances, is 
meat indeed to him, when he is hungry, 
and when he is thirsty, it is drink. In 
the storm and tempest, Christ is his 
hiding-place ; in the parched desert, he 
is as rivers of water ; under the noonday 
sun, he is as " the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land." Christ near him is 
his consolation in sorrow ; in joy, his 
triumph. Christ in him is the hope of 
glory. He seeks supplies only from the 
fulness of Christ. In death, Christ is his 
life, and his resurrection in the grave. 
When he stands in the judgment, Christ 
is his Judge; and, through interminable 
ages, Christ is his heaven. The religion 
of the cross is full of Christ ; and this 
renders it so peaceful and so happy a 
religion, and imparts to it, not indeed 
the paroxysms of ecstasy, but " the peace 
of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing." It begins and takes root in the 
soul, not until it has first felt the burden 
of sin and a sense of its condemnation ; 
not until it has learned to cry for mercy 
at the foot of the throne ; and not until 
it has found relief in believing in the Son 
of Ood, and receiving him as all its sal- 
vation and all its desire. Then its peace 
is as a river, and its joys are as the waves 
of the sea. It is the counterpart of 
heaven. It is the cup of joy from the 
river of life, which, clear as crystal, flows 
from the throne of God end the Lamb. 

Allow me affectionately to ask, Do you 
possess this religion of the cross? You 
may not be a favourite with the world if 
you do; but what is unutterably more 
important, you are the friend of God. This 
religion comes to you as a suffering, perish- 



ing creature, and would make you happy 
l)y making you holy. Make the trial of 
everything else if you will, but there is a 
voice within your own bosoms that dis- 
pels the delusion. And I hear your own 
response to it: No, I cannot be happy 
without the religion of the cross ! I may 
well afford to forego anything, every- 
thing, rather than the religion of the 
cross l—'S^pring^s Attraction of the Cross, 



NATUEE.-NO. II. 

To reflecting minds the laws of vitality, 
as exhibited by organic beings in their 
structure and general conformation, and 
their adaptation for the circumstances 
under which they exist, must at once 
bring the most convincing proofs of 
design — therefore of a designer^ and 
that designer wise and powerful, benefi- 
cent and foreseeing. A philosophical 
work has lately come under our perusal ; 
a work written by no ordinary man ; it 
expatiates upon the formative power of 
matter— intrinsic laws necessarily asso- 
ciated with ultimate particles — -progres- 
sive advancements in the grade of organi- 
zation. It assumes, at least so we gather, 
though so much is not expressed, that 
matter is itself uncreated, therefore 
eternal, and of necessity endowed with 
certain qualities reciprocally acting upon 
each other, producing order and harmony, 
organic life, and its various phases. It 
enters moreover into other subjects 
involvinof a profundity of learning, with 
which we haie no present concern! 

The bold and atheistical theory that, 
from monads, the simplest of animalcules, 
all the higher beings of creation, and man 
himself, sprung forth, was advocated 
most urgently by Lamarck ; who, if not 
the first, was at least the ablest supporter 
of the system. He considered species as 
the result of circumstances, and not as 
original products of the creative fiat. 
He considered the higher animals, and 
also man, to have attained their present 
state by a gradual transition through an 
indefinite period of time, from the lowest 
form of life ; each race as it advances in 
elevation, transferring its assumed cha- 
racters to posterity, to be by descendant 
after descendant modified still further 
and further, until the conversion of a 
monad into man should be complete. '* I 
have no doubt," he observes, ''that all 
the mammalia have originally sprung 
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from the ocean, and that the latter is the 
true cradle of the whole animal kingdom. 
We see, in fact, that the least perfect 
animals are not only the most numerous, 
but that they either live solely in the 
water, or in those very moist places 
where nature has performed and con- 
tinues to perform, under favourable cir* 
cumstances, her direct or spontaneous 
generations ; and there, in the first place, 
she gives rise to the most simple animal- 
cules, from which have proceeded all the 
animal creation/' 

We must, in short, suppose, according 
to this theory, that, some myriads of 
years since, certain animalcules or 
monads, swimming about by means of 
their vibratile appendages, or cilia, by 
degrees advanced to the shore, and being 
left there by the retiring tide, they ulti- 
mately became semi-aquatic beings of 
some form or other. Various were the 
transitions through which they went; 
finally some returned to the ocean again, 
and their descendants passing through a 
series of progressive changes, attained 
the giant forms of grampuses or whales. 
Others, advancing from the shore, walked 
inland ; by a progressive movement in 
the grade of organization, air-inhaling 
lungs developed themselves, and also 
numerous other structural modifications ; 
to some of carnivorous propensities, teeth 
of formidable size, and strong claws were 
given — others were moulded for a vege- 
table diet— some preferring the grass or 
herbage of the hills and valleys — some 
the twigs and soft shoots of trees or 
brushwood — ^and in order for the attain- 
ment of these, gradually the necK of the 
giraffe became elongated, graceful and 
pliable, and the proboscis of the elephant 
shot forth, an improvement taking place 
generation after generation, until the 
need of further improvement in organi- 
zation ceased. Again : to some, wings 
were given — it might be that they wished 
to fly ; in process of time wings were 
obtained ; some for ages contented them- 
selves with climbing trees and leaping 
from branch to branch, and by dint of 
striving to excel their first endeavours, 
the skin of their sides became extended 
into the form of a parachute. At length, 
in process of time, came the world 
tenanted with all living things, man 
being the ultimatum. 

To ask for proofs of this transition is 
useless : to demand the period of their 
occurrence is to learn that these marvel- 
lous changes took place in remote ages 



to which man cannot look back. '' There 
is good reason," says Lamarck, " why we 
do not see these changes successively 
performed, which have diversified the 
known animals and brought them to their 
present state. We see them only when 
they are finished, and not when under- 
going the change, and we>aturally infer 
that they have always remained as we 
see them. If the average duration of the 
life of each generation of mankind were 
only a second, and if a pendulum were 
mounted and in motion, then would each 
generation consider this pendulum to be 
really at rest, having never seen it 
change in the course of their lives ; the 
observations of thirty generations would 
not demonstrate anything positive con- 
cerning the vibrations of this instrument. 
The revolutions of the myriads of ages 
are as the single vibration of an immense 
pendulum ; the time through which man 
has occupied the globe is scarcely as 
thirty seconds; we have not seen the 
pendulum perform half of one vibration." 

On the folly and impiety of such a 
theory we need scarcely comment. It 
chanced to us, a few years since, to listen 
to an argument between a literary man 
inclined to Lamarck's views, and one of 
the most scientific of British philosophers ; 
after hearing all that could be advanced, 
the philosopher thus spoke, or at least to 
the following effect: ** Which is the first, 
do you think, the bird or the egg? — if 
the egg, what laid it?— -what hatched it? 
— and how was the callow nestling reared? 
— whence, too, came male and female ? — 
and on what basis do you place the great 
principle of reproduction, each species 
being in itself an isolated form ?" To 
this question no answer could be returned, 
and the subject dropped abruptly. 

Buffon, and even Linnssus, seemed to 
deny the durability of species, and to 
regard the races of animals now extant 
as. the diverging products of a given 
number of original stocks, the descen- 
dants of which intermingling together 
produced blended and degenerate races ; 
and BO on till at length the mixed inter- 
course of those races ceased to produce a 
fertile progeny, Bufibn, indeed, who 
pushed this theory to its extreme, regarded 
all allied species as the descendants of 
a common stock, the type or model of 
the race; their subordinate characters 
became modified by the influence of cli- 
mate, food, and other causes ; and from 
the intermixture of these, fresh varieties 
again arose. Hence, at some remote 
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period the primitive stock only existed ; 
then sprung from those a race of dege- 
nerate descendant.^, and ultimately arose 
the products resulting from the mixture 
of these descendants. Time, according 
to this visionary theory, has to a great 
degree obliterated the primitive condi- 
tion of the common type, to which the 
allied species are to bo referred — yet 
still this type or stem is to be discerned 
as the source from which these off-sets 
have branched out. In fact, trusting to 
this philosopher, all allied species are 
mere varieties of one common stock. 
When a single species, as man, forms the 
sole example of the common genus, the 
stock has been continued in a direct line 
without collateral branches; as also in 
the case of the elephant (which he 
regarded as a single species), the rhino- 
ceros, the hippopotamus, the giraffe, 
camel, etc. But among the smaller and 
more prolific races, the offsets of the 
common stock were numerous in propor- 
tion to their fertility. According to these 
principles fiuffon reduced all the mam- 
malia to about thirty-eight families; 
each family consisting, originally, not 
of distinct species, but of varied or 
modified descendants of a common pa- 
rentage. 

This theory, however specious it may 
be, is utterly untenable ; climate, food, 
and other contingencies, may, and indeed 
do produce certain effects, they influence 
size, strength, beauty of proportion, 
length of ears or tail, or fulness of the 
fur; but they affect not the anatomical 
structure of species ; they alter not the 
arrangement of the internal organs, or 
the characters of the teeth. 

But it may be asked, do not hybrids, 
or mules, the offspring of two distinct 
species, prove that Buffon's views regard- 
ing the subject have a degree of weight, 
which is little taken into the account by 
modern geologists ? Amidst the general 
advance of zoological science, has not 
this point been overlooked ? We answer, 
"Quite the contrary;" it is a. subject 
which has exercised the minds of the 
first philosophic geologists of the day, 
and certain deductions of great impor- 
tance have resulted from their investiga- 
tions — deductions directly at variance 
with the theory of the " plastic powers 
of nature;" or, as Aristotle expresses it 
(and the expression is termed graceful 
by the author of "Cosmos"), "the 
formative activity, the source of being." 

For ourselves, we do not understand 



the phrase just quoted ; and another 
phrase in "Cosmos," "The process of 
development of organisms," is equally 
unintelligible. If by the term *< forma- 
tive activity," I am to understand God 
the Creator, then I will allow it to stand ; 
but ** formative activity," and "plastic 
powers of nature," appear to us to be 
expressions tending to lead the mind 
from the contemplation of God in his 
works, and to draw it into a cold stream, 
gliding into the mystical abyss of 
atheism. 

How beautifully clear, simple, and 
determinate is the work of animal crea- 
tion set forth in the first chapter of the 
book of Genesis, from verse 20 to verse 
28 : it is a cosmical review of zoology 
graphically sketched by a few masterly 
touches — it gives us the distinctions 
between aquatic and terrestrial beings — 
and then between all inferior creatures 
and man — man made in God's image to 
have " dominion over the fish of the sea, 
dnd over the fowl of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over all the^ earth, and 
over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth." 

But to revert to the case of hybrids 
as proving Lamarck's theory of the non- 
distinction of species, and Buffon's idea 
that forms or families were first created, 
whence arose in process of time the 
varied species of air, water, and earth, 
it is a subject to which we shall revert in 
another paper — a subject replete with 
interest. As we continue our observa- 
tions we shall enlarge on the domain 
of nature, and endeavour to show that 
God is the Creator of every living thing, 
which exists as he created it, in all spe- 
cific, and structural characteristics. 

W. M. 



ERRORS RECTIFIED. 

In reading the Scriptures, we are apt 
to think God further removed from us 
than from the persons to whom he spake 
therein ; the knowledge of God will rec- 
tify this error; as if God could be further 
from us than from them. In reading the 
Old Testament especially, we are apt to 
think that the things spoken there, in the 
prophet Hosea, for instance, have little 
relation to us. The knowledge taught by 
Christian experience will rectify this 
error; as if religion were not always the 
same sort of transaction between God 
and the soul. — Cecil. 



TiH towD of LewM ii (ituBted on a 
dtcliritj veit of the Ouie, and on the 
level ground sheltered by the South 
Downi, tbftt tIm abruptly od the bank 
of th< river. The ttteett are broad and 
well paved, and tbeir general ap^Brance 
indlcatei comfort and respectabilitj. The 
]»paUtiou 19 estimated at about 10,000. 
Tbe lovn-hall was erected in the year 
1812, and U contidered a great improve- 
nent to Ibe general appearance of the 
place. 

The caitle of Lewea ii a chief atlisc- 
tim ; and since the opening of the rail- 
*a; from BriKbton to Hastings, many 
liavc Bvuted themselvei of the facilities 
thai afforded (o visit the «pot. It ia 
rrmarkable for having had two keepi, 
"iaed on mounda vithia the inclosure of 



ila wa1U 1 one, at the weatem extremity, 
is in a tolerably' perfect condition, iai- 
pendJng over the street of the town, and 

Eicture:i<|uely adorned with Ivy. This 
eautiful plant haa been appropria.tely 
designated "the antiquarian* friend," 
from the preserving cate with which it 
holda together the fragments of man; an 
ancient edifice, that would otherwise have 
been deatroyed. In allusion to Ita uni- 
versality, and lo the comparative evan- 
eacence of the worka of man compared 
with the produotlona of God in the 
natural world, Mrs. Hemana has said : 
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. Where sleep the bods of ages flown, 
y The bards and heroes of the past,~ 
. Where, through the halls of glory gone, 
Murmurs the wintry blast : 
Where years are hastening to efface 

Each record of the grand and fair, — 
Thou, in thy solitary grace, 
Wreath of the tomb ! art there. 

Thou, o'er the shrines of fallen gpl3l( 

On classic plains dost marbliDg l^fSftoj 
And veil the desolate abodes 

And cities of the dead ; 
Deserted palaces of kings, — 

Arches of triumph, long o'enhrBWfif^ 
And all once- glorious earthly thiH|f) 

At length are thine alone. 

Oh I many a temple, once subllmej 

Beneath the blue Italian sky, 
Hath nought of beauty left by tltflli} 

Save thy wild tapestty : 
And, rear'd 'midst erags and clotiai; 't \i tniflf 

To wave where banners waved off ore i 
O'er mouldering towers, by lonely Rhittli| 

Cresting the rocky shore. 

High flrom the fieldi of air look dowti 

Those eyries of a varilkh'd race. 
Homes of the mighty, whose rettbwn 

Hath pasR'd, and left fad trace ; 
But thou art there I— thy fbltage bright, 

Unchanged, the mountain stbHi) can brbte)*^ 
Thou that wilt climb the Ibfkiesl height, 

And deck the humblest grate. 

The breathing forms of t^tlfth stbi^b;. 

That rise round grandeilr's matblb H&llijss 
The vivid hues, by painting throWtli 

Rich o'er the glowing walls;— 
Th' Acanthus, or Corinthisln ftii;teS> 

In sculptured beauty waving fhii*;---^ 
These perish all— ihd what tenlilihi f 

Thou— thou alone art there I 

T is still the same— wherie'et we ixtiA\ 

The wrecks of human power we ieis^ 
The marvel of all ages fled, 

Left to decay and thee ! 
And still let man his fabrics reat.-^ 

August in beauty, grace, and strength, — 
Days pass — thou, ivy, never sere, 

And all is thine at length I " 

The castle of Lewes is said to have 
been first erected by king Alfred ; and 
that the toWn was a pUce of importance 
at an early period, is shown by the cir- 
cumstance that Athelstan established here 
two mints. Whether or no, Lewes, as 
has been conjectured, was ever a Roman 
station, is doubtful. It was selected by 
William the Conqueror as the site of one 
of those foftresses which he found neces- 
sary to keep his newly- acquired kingdonl 
in subjection; and it is the remains of 
these which are now seen. A large 
square tower, which forms the entrance, 
and probably belonged to the foutteenth 
or fifteenth centuries, has battliements 
and machicolations, and is the most 
ornamented portion of the structure ; 
while the view from hence is very {)leas- 
ing, and amply repays the labour of the 
ascent* 

The ruins of a very ancient and 



wealthy priory are found at the east of 
the town, the walls having onise inclosed 
an area of thirty- three acitfs; the re- 
ttiftins are, however, inconsiderable. Two 
arches present good specimens of the 
thirteenth century. Tne ancient town 
of Cliffe) or Thomas ^ Beckett, forms the 
e^sterp suburb of Lewes. A long sweep 
df irook) whiBn shelters the street, gives it 
t roiDantic appearance ; while the view 
of the castle, and the air of pleasantness 
and comfort which is apparent, add ape- 
iiittl interest. 

In the year 1264, Lewes was the scene 
of civil war between Henry iii. and his 
barons. The ebmmeiicement of the cam- 

Eiaign hild been faVbUrable to the cause of 
he sovereign, bul as his army approached 
tne south, h.^ found the cinque ports 
b^pbllid to him. Having encamped at 
liiWtei) Henry relied on his superior 
nUHlfalsfS) tiiici awaited the approach of 
(he eai*i Hf Leicester. The latter endea* 
toured tb |)er8uade his soldiers that 
their eifot-tl #ere on behalf of liberty, 
and approved bf Heaven, and directed 
ihem to Wear iHe white cross of the cru- 
sadSfii on thelf breilsis, while the bishop 
of Chtiphester Ailsured them that all who 
^U in Uttit^ Wbiild be tnartyrs. On the 
ildi^ bf iy kin^ te^i» the families of 
Bigbd atia fiobuti} tHbIt of the foreigners 
Ih IhH ki^rikdott), dhd ihe warlike Percy 
ftbiii tH<$ bbrd^N ; While from beyond the 
tw^bd Wefl! Jbhii Comyn, John Baliol, 
Itfld libbbH dtucie, ii\iQ so soon appeared 
in a different drama. On the earl's side 
were Gloucester, Derby, Warenne, the 
Despensers, William Marmion, and many 
others of noble lineage and great estate. 
The battle was commenced by prince 
Edward, — who learned the art of war in 
the slaughter of his own subjects, — and 
who now fell, with great energy and suc- 
cess, on a body of Londoners, who had 
accompanied I^eioester to the deld. De- 
feating them, he followed up the pursuit 
with fuch determination, that though he 
slaughteted great numbers, he forgot his 
connexion with the rest of the army; 
and, on returning to the field of battle, he 
found that his experienced opponent bad 
made a concentrated attack on the 
king, whom he had beaten and taken 

Srisoner with his brother, the king of the 
omans, John Comyn, and Robert 
Bruce, and that they were secured in 
Lewes priory. Before he could recover 
himself, he was himself charged by a 
body of horse, and taken. The earl 
Warenne, with the king's half brothers^ 
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who were again in England^ fled to 
Pevensej, whence they escaped to the 
continent.* On the following day a 
treaty, called the ** Mise of Lewes/' 
was concliicled. 



COAL-PIT AND COLLIERS. 

On every pit*hill as they call it, that is 
on the moUnd that surmounts the pit, 
made by the earth thrown out in digging 
it, the colliers have a cahin, often built of 
coal. In this they keep a good fire in 
cold weather, and here, when they have 
done their work, they often sit and drink 
ale and make merry. A rude and un- 
couth crew they look ; yet I found them 
a Tery honest, good-natured set of fel* 
lows ; and I delighted to sit on a great 
coal with them, and hear them tell their 
country stories, of which they have abun- 
dance) and ''many a random shot of 
country iRrit." One very odd custom 
they have, and that is^ giving a nick- 
name to every workman; and what is 
odder still, this is said to be the custom 
in every part of the country where there 
are colliers. You might live amongst 
them for months, before you would get 
to hear their real names. You would 
hear them calling one another only by 
such names as these : — Stump, Swimp, 
Drummer, Old Soul, Mooneye, Gentle- 
man Tom, Bogard Tom, (Bogard is a 
ghost,) Old Strokes, Two- powers, Kettle- 
bender^ and Crack- a- marble. These 
were names all known to me ; and what 
is as singular^ everybody and everything 
was called old : mere lads, dogs, cats, 
horses, or anything that they spoke of 
familiarly were old. It was a term not 
expressive of age, but of good fellowship. 

Many a day did I use to spend amongst 
these black and honest mortals. I used 
to climb upon their stacks of coals, that 
extended far and wide, a sable wilder- 
ness, and there I found many a treasure 
of wagtails' nests. At length I mustered 
courage to go down a pit ; yesj down one 
of those dreadful gulfs of which no bottom 
could be seen, but up which came a thin 
blue vapour, and a sound of falling 
waters. I was arrayed in a flannel frock, 
such as the colliers all wear, lent me by 
a pit-boy. In this guise a collier seated 
himself on the chain, and taking me on 
his kheej we were swung off over the pit- 

* " Pictorial History of England," vol. i., book 
ir., chap. i. J Mhtt. Par.— "Vfykes.— WiJst.— Chroii. 
DuDit. 



mouth. Oh ! it was a terrible moment, 
and made me sick and giddy. The rope 
appeared to dwindle to a hair, and below 
I dared not look ; but I thought to what 
a horrible unknown depth I was going ! 
Down, however, we went. Around us 
gushed water from the bricks which lined 
the side of the pit, and fell with a dreary 
splashing sound, far^ far below. Anon I 
looked up ; the daylight appeared only a 
small) circular, intense speck, like a star 
above me ; and presently I heard below 
human voices, sounding deeply like 
echoes. To my vast delight we soon 
felt the solid ground beneath us. A col- 
lier unhooked my protector from his 
chain, and we stood at the entrance of a 
region of darkness. 

What a wild, gloomy, and strange 
scene ! A black cavern of immense ex- 
tent was before me, shown by a few glim- 
mering lights.: We went on a good way ; 
when, suddenly, I saw two rows of lights 
burning, one on the ri^ht, the other on 
the left. These were the lights by which 
the colliers were at work, getting the 
coal. The face of the coal where they 
work, they call a benk. One is the deep 
benk, the other is the basset benk. Here 
the poor fellows sit on the ground, with 
their sharp picks, undermining a certain 
quantity of the coal measured and marked 
out with chalk, or in their language, 
holding a stint. Then comes the ham- 
mer-man with his hammer, and driving 
his wedge m above^ donf n comes the mass 
of coal, and they load it on the cauf and 
garlands, and a little pony draws it along 
a little railway to the pit-mouth, where it 
is drawn up for use. As the poor fellows 
clear away the coal, they prop the roof 
up with pieces of wood, called puncheons, 
or the earth above them would fall in 
and bury them ; and this it sometimes 
does, in spite of all their care, and they 
are crushed to death, or are left alive 
beneath the immense mass, to perish of 
famine, before their friends can dig them 
out. 

In this black and dreary region, and in 
this way, are the coals procured that 
make our parlours so bright and warm, 
and that cook, all the good things in the 
kitchen. In these underground regions 
they have ponies and asses that do not 
see daylight for years; aiid they have 
stables for them, made of coal. What is 
more odd, they have abundance of rats 
too; and nobody well knows how the^ 
get there. The colliers think they r&m^ 
down the ropes ; but I think they fair jsr^ 
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during the night, and their bodies being 
light and soff, and falling into the water 
at the bottom, they escape being killed. 
There they are, however, and so ravenous 
that the colliers are obliged to keep their 
provisions and their candles, and corn for 
their ponies, all in iron chests, or they 
would quickly devour them. They will 
eat through a wooden box several inches 
thick in a few minutes, with their long, 
sharp teeth, so that there is no chance of 
keeping anything eatable but in iron. 
They keep cats, too ; but in spite of all 
this, you would laugh to see a troop of 
rats come, while the colliers are holing, 
and run and jump up at the lighted can- 
dles by which they are working, which 
they stick with a bit of clay to the face of 
the coal, and will snatch them down and 
scamper away in different directions with 
them, burning in their mouth. — From 
ffowitfs ^'Bays Country Book:* 



OLD HUMPHREY ON THE CLEARING 
OUT OP HIS STUDY. 

Havinq achieved a victory of no com« 
mon kind, I feel quite disposed, while 
buoyant with success, to record the event, 
being satisfied that unless I do it now, it 
will never be done at all. As I have 
neither sacked a city, nor scabbarded my 
sword in a brother's bosom, I cannot 
reasonably expect either a pension while 
alive, or a monument in Westminster 
Abbey when dead. All I request, is to 
be permitted to describe my achievement. 
I have cleared out my study ; and thus, 
as I have asserted above, achieved a vic- 
tory of no common kind. 

That the clearing out of my study may 
be the better understood, it may be well 
for me to explain that I have an upper 
study, smaller than the other, furnished 
with a green-baized table and drawers, a 
library, and shelves in all directions, for 
storing away papers and manuscripts. 
I^ere there are lolios, quartos, octavos, 
and duodecimos ; odd volumes, in differ- 
ent languages; grammars and dictiona- 
ries ; and here, too, before they were 
arranged, were in " most excellent con- 
fusion," pamphlets of all kinds, sizes, and 
subjects, — ^reports of institutions, guide- 
books, catalogues, newspaper cuttings, 
maps, manuscripts, and paper lumber of 
'lilmost every description. The accumu- 
\ ration of years and a want of order had 
'/mftde the place a literary labyrinth, in 



which I was continually losing myself as 
well as my papers. Again and agean 
had I resolved on clearing out the Augien 
stable, and again and again had I put off 
the undertaking. At last, encouraged by 
the promised assistance of a young friend 
who was visiting me, I entered on my 
important enterprise. 

Like a prudent general before an en- 
gagement, I took a survey of my politics. 
My library, it is true, was neither a Bod- 
leian, a Cottonian, nor a Harleian library 
in extent and costliness; but, on the con- 
trary, limited in its scale, and containing 
few volumes of value ; yet, in the state 
in which it was, I could hardly hope to 
rout out the stray books from their seve- 
ral hiding places all over the house, to 
collect them together, and arrange them 
properly, without much trouble. It was, 
however, with the pamphlets, periodicals, 
manuscripts, and loose papers, that my 
difficulty lay. When I Iook now on my 
orderly arranged shelves and labelled 
bundles of manuscripts, I can smile at 
the picturesque figures of my patient 
young friend and myself, as, with be- 
grimed hands and careworn faces, we 
toiled hour after hour, and day after day, 
with the forlorn hope of producing order 
out of chaos around us. If, reader, you 
have a study stored with books and ma- 
nuscripts, and wish to enjoy in it much 
comfort, and avoid much trouble, keep it 
in order. 

My collection of pamphlets and printed 

Sapers was of the most heterogeneous 
escription imaginable ; — ^law, physic, and 
divinity were therein strangely mingled. 
For many years I have hoarded up not 
only the catalogues of the British Mu- 
seum, National Gallery, Exhibition of the 
Roval Academy, Polytechnic Institution, 
and most other collections of curiosities, 
paintings, and drawings, but also the 
printed books and papers descriptive of 
the panoramas, dioramas, and cosmo- 
ramas of the metropolis, and of the more 
fugitive exhibitions that, from time to 
time, attract the attention of the public ; 
so that my motley collection included 
pamphlets and papers of all kinds. Here 
lay notices of the "Chinese junk," the 
" Smithfield cattle- show, "and " Madame 
Tussaud's wax-work;" there descriptions 
of the "speaking automaton," the "enor- 
mous head," and the " singing mouse ;*' 
and yonder, papers giving publicity to 
the " industrious fleas," " Moses and 
Son's Saxony dress coats and tweed 
trousers," and " Morton's Old English 
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Baron and Excise Dining Rooms/' tbe 
" only house in England where they have 
roasted three whole oxen of 1,200 lbs. to 
1,400 Ihs. weight each in a kitchen!" 
There seemed to be hardly any end to the 
number. To say the least of it, my 
pamphlets, piles of periodicals, maga- 
zines, guide-books, catalogues, reports, 
maps, newspaper cuttings, and trumpery- 
hag, mingled together as they were, and 
many of them adorned with the venerable 
and undisturbed dust and cobwebs of 
passing years, presented a somewhat for- 
midable appearance. 

But if my pamphlets and loose printed 
papers were of so motley a kind, my 
manuscripts were much more so; their 
extent and variety surprised me : the 
crude efforts of childhooa were mixed up 
with the productions of maturity and age. 
There were many orderly piles of manu- 
scripts, but many were disorderly heaps 
of loose papers, — some important, and 
others of no moment. Of these papers 
there were not hundreds only, but thou- 
sands, requiring, at the least, an indi- 
vidual glance, and some of ihem a much 
more prolonged attention. To save or to 
destroy was the question — a question now 
and then involving, of necessity, no little 
feeling and anxiety. What an aged 
friend of mine, who writes a diary, notes 
down all his visits and his visitors, and 
keeps his books, letters, manuscripts, and 
papers in such order that he could at any 
time find his way to most of them blind- 
fold, — what he would have said at the 
sight of my disorderly study, I know not; 
but to my recital. 

My young friend and I set to work, 
varying our plan at least a dozen times 
as we proceeded. To collect and arrange 
the books of the library was the first 
labour, and next to tie up and label the 
periodicals ; these latter were very nume- 
rous, very widely scattered, and very 
dusty. And now came the " tug of war ** 
•—the examination of the piles of papers 
and the heaps of literary lumber which 
had so long been accumulating in th^ir 
stronghold of seclusion and confusion. 

Some attempts were made to class our 
materials; but the multifarious medley 
set all classification at defiance, and com- 
pelled us to adopt very general heads, 
under which we proceeded to arrange, as 
"well as we could, the dusty masses around 
us. A large clothes-basket was at hand 
to receive such papers as were to be 
destroyed, and into this receptacle did 
we shower our favours with liberal hands. 



Four times was this large basket emptied 
of its heterogeneous contents. 

From the upper shelves was dislodged 
many a poor, balf-dead blue-bottle fly, 
who had found a he'rmitage between the 
paper parcels. At one time we had to 
deal with packets which ought long since 
to have been destroyed ; and at another, 
with rolls of writings that we wished not 
to keep, and yet felt reluctant to injure. 
Then turned up buttles of dingy, dusty 
papers, that had long formed an unmo- 
lested retreat for the spiders : these papers 
were the original manuscripts of many of 
the pieces which appeared in the earlier 
days of "The Visitor," when, as yet. 
Old Humphrey was but little known to 
his readers. Here might be read, through 
the partial obscurity of dust and cobwebs 
that enveloped them, the titles — " On the 
Price of Things," "On Fits," "An Ex- 
cellent Idea," "The Blackberries,"^ and 
"The Toppers;" this latter piece has had 
its full share of popularity. Then came 
" Plain and Pithy Remarks," "Begging, 
Borrowing, and Stealing," " On the 
Day's Sorrow," and "On Capital; or. 
Plenty more in the Cellar," followed by 
"On Housewifery," that has made no 
small stir among housewives ; " Sketch 
in a Retired Lane," " Rubbing Off Old 
Scores," "On a Plum Pudding," "The 
Trumpery Bag," "Who is Old Hum- 
phrey ?" and some scores of others. On 
a part of these, mould and damp had 
done their work effectually, so that the 
faded writing became a monitor to the 
writer, bidding him " prepare ! " 

Among other papers, many a written 
list of undertakings not yet begun, plans 
only in part perfected, and resolutions 
which have never been carried into effect, 
arrested my attention, and called forth a 
sigh sincere. The clearing out of a study 
is not unaccompanied with pain. 

Now and then, in the course of our 
proceedings, I came upon misplaced let- 
ters that I could not help opening, and 
which, when I did open them, wrung my 
heart-strings. There are few of us, who 
have lived long in this world of joy and 
sorrow, who are not, in one way or other, 
linked to remembrances of an exciting 
kind. Some, whom we have known, and 
honoured, and loved, are in foreign lands, 
and others are above the stars ; and we 
are not always equal to an abrupt and 
unexpected recognition of their hand- 
writinff addressing us. In poring over 
my old papers many a letter was crushed 
up in my hand with sudden emotion. 
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Many were the rough eopiet of eom? 
municationaseut to remarkable or literary 
cbaractera ; and one scrawl on a lorap of 
paper reminded me that I once, for a 
friend, took charge of an epistle addrewed 
to king George iv., and it leemi, even 
now, but as yeiterday, that I waa waiting 
in the mansion of U>e lord chancellor 
^Idon, near Hyde Park, to put into hie 
hand, on his return from the upper house, 
the letter for his roy^ niaster. 

Sometimes, in the very middle of pa- 
pers, I found a mislaid article, that for 
bours J had searched for in vain. Again 
I say, reader, if you have a study stored 
with books and manuscripts, and wish to 
enjoy in it much comfort and avoid much 
trouble, keep it in order. 

For nearly a week, day after d4>yi we 
continued our toil, and very pleasant it 
was when we began to see the profitable 
result of our labours. Shelf nfter shelf 
assumed an air of order and neatness ;— 
the very study itself appeared lighter and 
more roomy, and a burden seemed to be 
removed from my heart 

Among other consequences attendant 
on the clearing out of my studyi was the 
circumstance of my being tempted to sit 
up several nights to a very untimely 
hour. Whether my young friend who 
was assisting me, and who felt ani^ious 
for my early retirement, had found 
among my loose papers the original ma- 
nuscript of my remarks on going to bed 
early, I cannpt say, but certain it is that 
I found placed on my study-table the 
following lines i^eatly cc^ied out for my 
own edification : ** Go to bed early. To 
go to bed early is the easiest way, the 
best way, and alinost the only way to 
thrive. You may rise early, strive hard, 
and do everything else in the ^orld that 
ought to be done ; hut, unless you go to 
bed early, depend upoi) it, it will be all in 
vain. In the course of my life, I have 
sat up many a night, and my headache 
and my heart-ache on the following days 
failed not to tell me that I had done wrong. 
It is as clear that night was made for 
sleep as it is that daylight was given to 
be spent in employment, (let owls, and 
b^ts, ^d wild beasts b^ abroad at night; 
but, if we are blessed with good, warm, 
comfortable beds, let us retire to them 
early. If mankind were divided into two 
parts, good and bad, depend upon it, the 
worst pi^rt would consist of those who sit 
up late, and I will answer for it that nine- 
teen out of every twenty who have been 
hung on Tyburn tree did not go to bed 



early." And at the bottom of this cau* 
terising quotation were added the words, 
" Written by Old Humphrey's very own 
pen." 

This was a reproof tolerably sharp, and 
administered with great tact ; for it placed 
me in much the same predicament as that 
of the wounded eagle who, on regarding 
the arrow which had wounded her, found 
it feathered with a plume from her own 
pinions. You may be sure that I retired 
to bed that night earlv. 

Thanks to the patience and perseve- 
rance of my young friend, my study was 
thoroughly cleared out ; the dust and 
the lumber, the confusion and the cob- 
webs are gone. Oh I that I could also 
clear away all the idle, the foolish, and 
the sinful cobwebs of an old man's heart, 
that with a more orderly, lightsome, and 
grateful spirit, I might praise the Father 
of mercies for the abundant gifts of which 
I am the unworthy partaker. To Him 
be praise, might, majesty, and dominion, 
now, henceforth, and for ever. For the 
third and last time, let me whisper to 
every one, and cry aloud to Old Hum- 
phrey, if you have a study well stored 
with books and manuscripts, and wish to 
enioy it in much comfort, and save your- 
self much trouble, keep it in order ! Keep 
it in order 1 



PLANTS OF THE ALPS. 

It has been long since observed to be 
the distinguishing character of Alpine 
vegetation, that plants, whether they be 
trees, bushes, or of humbler growth, ma- 
nifest, in their whole development, an 
effort to rise as little as possible above 
the ground on which they stand, and 
consequently have, their stem or atalk 
either short and strong, or erooked and 
bept dpwn, while the leaves and flpwera 
i|re more compact, and placed more 
closely together, than on the same kind 
of plant in a lower situation. The gene- 
ral reason of this change is, that the 
plants can bear only a certain degree of 
cold ; and since the warmth of the air is 
derived bv radiation from the earth, 
which is heated by the sun, while the 
ground on high mountains is cooled more 
rapidly by the cooler state of the atmo- 
sphere, it is easy to understand that thoae 
plants which at the bottom of the moun- 
tain grow a foot high, may, on the sum- 
mit, meet, at the height of two inches 
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only above the toil, the Hmita of tem- 
perature which confine their growth. 
Tbu8 the trees first becQme dwarfish, 
then the boshei, and so the other plants 
in proportion to their usuid size and 
their power of living under a ruder 
climate. 

But besides this general change of 
structure in plants at great heights, they 
also undergo some special alterations with 
respect to their several parts. The root 
ordinarily becomes strong and thick, 
when the soil is not too deficient in 
nutritive particles, the transition of which 
into the sap of the root cannot be any- 
wise hindered by the elevation of the 
site. The flowers are quite perfect in 
size and every other particular. They 
unfold on Alpine plants in great luxuri- 
ance, and with remarkable freshness of 
colour; and if a plant be followed on 
great heights to the very furthest limit 
at which it grows, it will be found that 
its flowers are there relatively but little 
diminished, never deformed, and rather 
more dense and richer than usual. Kven 
their fructifying power seems to despise 
the influence of the more elevated region, 
for the chief function of the petals con- 
sists in giving out gaseous or vaporous 
particles,— a function which is rather 
promoted than impeded by the rarefac- 
tion of the atmosphere. 

On the other hand, the leaves, the 
cuticle covering the stalk, ^and, in short, 
everything green about the plant, dwin- 
dles with the increased elevation of the 
place ; and it is striking enough to ob- 
serve, that those parts which, on account 
of their greater strength, seem much 
more, capable of resisting cold than the 
flowers, are uniformly subjected, as they 
rise to greater heights, to a diminution of 
thpir vital functions. In the grasses 
and other plants with slender leaves, this 
is ley apparent; but it is remarkably 
striking in every other kind, the leaver 
(tf which become smaller th^ higher up it 
grows, until at last they no Iqpger retain 
their natural form ; they exchange also 
their pure, well-defined gl^een for an ill- 
defined light yellow, and get the look of 
a thin membrane, — all which changes 
unquestionably arise from the attenua- 
tion of the atmosphere, from which the 
leaves are destined to deriye their nou- 
rishment 

These changes in plants, resulting from 
height of situation, were first observed by 
me. during iny travels in Caucasus, on 
which occasion I accurately described 



them** I siibsequently mad^ the same 
observations on the Swiss and Italian 
AIps,t and on the Pyrenees,! and now 
they were again repeated in the most 
unequivocal manner on Ararat ; so that 
several diflerent kinds of plants occur 
equally under the same circumstances on 
all those mountains, the several speci- 
mens coinciding most completely ; where- 
as they have so little resemblance to the 
very same plants growing in the lower 
regions of the same mountain-tract, that 
one would hardly suspect them to be of 
the same species. It was peculiarly 
agreeable to me to find on Ararat, as the 
highest plant, the same remarkable ceras- 
tium which I had formerly gathered on 
the Kasbeg in Caucasus, far above the 
limits of perpetual snow, and to find it 
with (he same singiiflar anomalies of 
structure — the same cerastium which M. 
Meyer met with on the heights of 
Elbrus. The specimen of this plant, 
gathered on Ararat, coincided 60 per- 
fectly with the others, that, when com- 
pared together, it VfAs impossible to find 
any difference or mark enabling me to 
say which came from the mountain of 
Noaht and which from that of Prome- 
theus. — Dr, Parrot, 



THE SCREW PBOPELLER. 
No. IT. 

The experiments prosecuted by the 
advocates of the screw propeller, as 
adready described, § demonstrated that 
it possessed some important advantages 
over its rival — the paddle-wheel. In 
sqme respects, the latter was indispu- 
tably superior; but the increased and 
still augmenting efficiency of the propel- 
ler, led to the confident anticipation that 
it would ultimately gain the supremacy 
in all " deep-sea voyaging." 

An interesting era in the history of 
navigation had now arrived. At an early 
stage in the construction of the *' Great 
Britain," the " Archimedes," visited Bris- 
tol, and some of the directors of the 
" Great Western " Steam-Ship Company 
were invited on board, to make an excur- 
sion to the Holmes, near that port. Per- 
mission was also obtained by Mr. T. R. 

* '<Ti»velt in the Krim and Caucasus," by 
Engelh^dt and Parrot, (in German,) Berl. 1815, 
yol.if. p. 85. 

t Fr. Parrot on Mount Rosa, in Schweigger's 
Journal, vol. xix. part 4. 

' t " Natural Historical Memoirs," from Dorpat; 
▼ol. i. p. 257. 

i 89e ruiior for Fabiuary. 
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Guppy to proceed in her to Liverpool. 
He TepoTted thai, on the pasange, enoDgh 
rough neatber wiu encountered to ihow 
that unexpected advantages vere poi- 
■eiwd by the screw; and on Iiii return, 
he wrole a lelUr to the bond of direc- 
tor*, which ultimately induced tbam to 
euspend (he progreis of the macbinerj 
for thote parts of the vestel connected 
with the uie of paddle-wheels, and Mr. 
Brunei was called on to investigate the 
evidence advanced. The result was, that 
undaunted by the novelty and vailneit 
of the experiment, the director!, on re- 
ceiving ihe repoK of their eminent engi- 
neer, reaolved to fit the " Great Britain " 
with a screw. 

It now being neceisary to test the 
relative advantages of various propellers, 
all poatible meaus were employed, by 
experiment and observation, to arrive at 
the best shape and angle of inclination of 
the blades of the screw, or, as it is com- 
monly called, "Ihe pitch," To further 
tijeae invea ligation a, the proprietors of 
Smith's patent liberally lent the Archi- 
medes to [he Oroat Western Steam-ship 
Company during aeveral months, and 
many forma of screws were consequently 
tried in the Briatol Channel, under cir- 
cumstancee of weather as aimilar aa pos- 
sible. It was thus found that the greatest 
velocity was attained by Smith's screw of 
five feet nine inches diameter. 

The " Great Britain " was in due time. 
completed, her burden being about 3000 
tons. The engines are of a tliouaand- 
horae power, the four cylinders being 
eaoh of eighty-eight inchea diameter, and 
of seventy-two inches stroke. In I84S, 
being nearly finiahed, ahe was fitted with 
a wrought-iron screw fifteen feet and a 
half in diameter, consisting of six arms 
or blades, each six inches thick, and of 
■eventy-seven hundred weight. The ro- 
tary velocity of Ihe outer edge of Ihe 
blades is, at a moderate apeed, nearly 
thirty milea an hour. Four engines pro- 
pel the veeael, two at each end of the 
nxle, the wheel being hung between. 
The cylinders, c c, as in the diagram, 
are placed apart, at the botlom of the 
vessel, the pIston-Tode converging so as 
to bring their power to bear at the re- 
quired points. The main shaft, which is 
of wrought-iton, and two feet in diameter, 
has on it a toothed drum or wheel, a, mare 
than three feet in width and eighteen in 
diameter, belon which a leaser drum, a, 
is fixed on the axle of the lower ehalt, 
D, to the opposite eztreniity of which the 



propeller is attached. The motive power 
^iven to the upper drum by the engines, 
I a imparted to the lower one by means 
of a set of jHtched ehuns, weighing 



together about seven tons ; and while 
the upper one revolves once, the smaller 
one turns with a proportiouably greater 
speed. These chaina work without noise 
or vibration, and, during the time they 
were employed, gave no indication of 
wearing away or lengthening. 

During ihe worst part of the trans- 
atlantic voyage of the " Great Britain," 
the screw was never more than half its 
proper diameter out of the water, and 
tbs other half was acting efficiently during 
tlie whole time ; whHe, under similar 
circumatancea, a paddle-ifheel vessel 
would probably have often had one 
wheel immersed above its shaft, while 
the other would have fanned the lireexe. 
That the screw could not be easily injured 
was illustrated by the fact, that while 
passing up the Thames, nine fathoms of 
chain cable were torn away from the 
moorings of a buoy, and were found 
coiled round the shaft. 

After her fourth voyage, however, 
during which, from the shattering of the 
screw, she was left for some lime wholly 
dependent on her sails, she was fitted 
with a new and much stronger propeller, 
of the same diameter as before, having 
only four arms or blades, but weighing 
altogether aeven tons. 

Trie propeller waa also employed with 
great effect in other cases. 'The " Prin- 
cess Royal," belonging to the Brighton 
and Shorebam Steam Company, of 101 
tons and forty-five horse power, and fitted 
with Smith's screw, diaplayed her supe- 
rior capacities to paddle-box steamers on 
several occasions. In a November gale, 
she put to sea with comparative ease, 
while the " Dart" steamer, of one him- 
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drecl and twenty-horse power, which left 
her moorings five minutes afterwards, 
was for more than half an hour between 
the piers of Shoreham harbour trying to 
get out, and was unable to do so till the 
tide had slackenedi being repeatedly 
drifted towards the inner harbour. The 
propeller of the "Princess Royal" had 
acted with elFect and certainty on the 
water; the cumbrous wheels and floats 
of the paddle steamer, on the contrary, 
exerted no uniform power, while they 
exposed a far larger surface to the action 
of the opposing winds. 

An important advantage is possessed 
by the screw in permitting the use of the 
sails without interference with the appli- 
cation of the steam power. When the 
" Rattler " and the " Royal Yacht " were 
trying their comparative strength, if the 
sails of the latter were used with the 
wind acting at right angles with the keel, 
one was so much plunged by her heeling 
over, as materially to reduce the speed of 
the engines and the vessel; and it was 
found that the more the sails were re- 
duced, so as to bring her upon an even 
keel, the faster she proceeded ; while the 
*< Rattler," with canvas set, surprised every 
beholder by her performances. With 
steam alone she ran nearly ten knots an 
hour, and with the further assistance of 
sails, the speed was increased to twelve 
knots, the screw producing at the same 
time its full effect. Experiments also 
made, by order of government, with the 
'*Bee," gave the decided advantage to 
the screw, though it laboured under the 
difficulty, in these trials, of being worked 
by machinery originally intended for pad- 
dle-box steamers. 

The " Mermaid " having been fitted 
with Messrs. Rennie's conoidal propeller, 
and the lords commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, attended by a numerous party of 
scientific gentlemen, having met at Black" 
wall, they proceeded to test the powers of 
the vessel.* Being conveyed hence to 
Woolwich in the " Mermaid," they went 
on board the "Cyclops" steam- frigate, 
which immediately got under weigh, pre- 
ceded by the *' Dee," of the same class. 
After the "Cyclops" had advanced some 
distance, the " Mermaid" was ordered to 

* The writer avails himself of the present oppor- 
tanity of thanking Messrs. George and sir John 
Rennie, and Mr.George BlaxiRnd, of her majesty's 
Dotikytod, Chatham, for their prompt assistance in 
the preparation of these articles; and to Mr. 
Smith, of Somerset-house, for the use of the en- 
graving, from which tlie illustration in the last 
Number of the Fi»Uor was taken. 



try her powers, when she immediately 
quickened her speed, came forward, and 
rounded the " Cyclops " with ease, and 
then continuing down the river, she 
passed the "Dee," and left the "Cy- 
clops " two miles astern before she arrived 
at Worthfleet The "Mermaid" then 
turned back, and performed the mea- 
sured mile, as we are assured on good 
authority, at the rate of above thirteen 
miles, an hour. Some of the commis- 
sioners then returned to London in the 
" Cyclops," and the remainder followed, 
after an official visit to Sheerness dock- 
yard, in the "Mermaid," accomplishing 
the distance of forty-five miles in two 
hours and three-quarters. 

Screw propellers have also been applied 
to tugs on some of the canals, as they 
avoid the great difficulty which prevents 
the use of paddle-box steamers on canals 
in the disturbance of the water to the 
injury of the banks. The engines commu- 
nicate their power to the screws placed on 
each side of the bow ; and, by a very nice 
arrangement of the wheels, with wooden 
and iron teeth, which prevents noise 
and vibration, they have been driven at a 
great speed without creating any consider- 
able surge. They have been tried on the 
Union Canal, Scotland, the vessels being 
constructed of iron, and the machinery 
supplied by Messrs. Napier, of Glasgow. 
The results of experiments have afforded 
great satisfaction ; and, independently of 
the important advantages of increased 
speed, it is calculated that, by the substi- 
tution of the screw, there will be a consi- 
derable saving, compared with the ordi- 
nary mode of tracking by horses. The 
steam tug has had attached to her six 
very large "screws," or barges, deeply 
laden ; but it is capable of towing double 
the number, without a material diminu-^ 
tion of speed. They are connected toge*. 
ther by rods having a parallel movement, 
and all under the control of the steersman 
on board the steamer, so that the neces- 
sity of a separate rudder and steersman 
for each boat is avoided, the whole train 
moving forward with a steady and uni-» 
form motion. 

The " Liverpool screw " confirmed the 
superiority in many respects of the new 
system of propulsion* She was sixty-five 
feet long, and drew three feet nine inches 
of water — the screw that was originally 
employed being less than four feet in 
diameter, but this was afterwards ex- 
changed for one of larger dimensions, 
having four short arms. This was turned 
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with a velocity of ninety-five revolutioni 
a minute, by means of two high-preteure 
engines, working one crank upon the 
main driving shaft ; the efibctive power 
of the engines being less than twenty 
horses. On one occasion she was matched 
against the ** firidgwater/' one of the 
best tow-boats on the Mersey, for her 
power, which was estimated at thirty>four 
norses. The ''Screw" having had five 
"flats" attached to her stern, and the 
** Bridgwater " seven, a trial of their 
relative power commenced, which was 
ultimately found to give a superiority in 
favour of the propeller of more than one- 
fourth in proportion to the power. The 
canal banks were also found to be unin- 
jured by its action, the disturbance of the 
water was no more than if the passage 
had been performed by means of horses. 
At Weston Point, the canal being deep, 
she was enabled to make more speed 
than is usually thought advisable in such 
places ; but she took a ** flat " in tow for 
nearly half the distance, and with the 
engine working slowly, she performed 
four miles in rather more than half an 
hour. She then proceeded up the wind- 
ing and beautiful river Weaver, and sub- 
sequently started for I^iverpool, though 
the wind was high and the water rough. 
Shortly after starting, she overtook the 
" Alice" tow-boat of seventy-horse power, 
and a trial commenced between them. 
Despite the plunging of the vessels in 
the short sea which continually broke 
over them, the ** Alice" was soon left in 
the distance, and the superiority of the 
screw fully vindicated. 

The ** Princeton," an American steam 
frigate, fitted with a propeller by Erics- 
son, hassatisfied our transatlantic breth- 
ren a8'tQtB?7dv8ntages possessed by the 
screw over the paddle-wheel on many 
accounts. This vessel has attained a 
speed of fourteen miles an hour, and is 
said to have beaten the *' Great Western" 
without exercising her full power. 

The general application of the screw 
propeller to sea-going vessels is the hm 
guarantee for its efficiency. It has been 
employed with great success in the na- 
tional marine as well as to great numbers 
of merchant vessels, whose keels have 
ploughed every ocean. As an auxiliary 
agency to sailing vessels, the propeller 
has found advocates, and several ships of 
war, and even line-of- battle ships in the 
navy, have been furnished with powerful 
machinery and screws to afibrd them this 
important assistance. 



In a national point of view, England 
may safely lav claim to the honour of the 
application oi the propeller. An intelli- 
gent foreisner says: — "The honour of 
applying the screw propeller on a large 
scale, undoubtedly belongs to England; 
and it is an advantage which that country 
will probably always have over ua, from 
people's minds there being more gene- 
rally turned towards navigation, and 
owing to fortunes being less divided, 
many individuals can try experimento, 
generally ruinous, which in France only 
the government can undertake : and when 
one considers that at least ninety-five out 
of every hundred new inventions fail 
entirely, it is evident that government, 
not partaking in the illusion of the inven- 
tors, cannot but act with grea^ circum- 
spection." 

Allusion may now he briefly made to 
the relative advantages of screw propel- 
lers over paddle-wheels for sea-going ves- 
sels. One of the most important of these 
is the uniformity of power which they 
secure. The irregularity of the action of 
machinery on board the Royal Mail Com- 
pany's vessels, has been especially noticed 
at the commencement and end of a 
voyage. On starting with a full com- 
plement of file], the paddle- wheels are 
plunged so deep in the water^ that 
the speed of the engines, which ought, 
on an average, to be seventeen strokes 
per minute, is not un frequently re- 
duced to eight or nine, while at the 
termination of the voyage, the opposite 
difficulty has been experienced ; for 
the paddle- floats h^ve not sufficient 
hold on the water, and the power of the 
engines is not rendered fuHy available. 
The facility which is afforded to screw 
steamers of employing either their steam 
or sailing powsr, is no unimportant con- 
sideration ; while |he position of all 
weighty and cumbrous machinery at the 
strongest and least useful parts of the 
vessel, increasing its security, accomm or 
dation, and stability ; tho ease by which 
docks and harbours niay be entered, 
especially such as are closed by lock- 
gates; the absence of surge to injure 
canal or river banks; the convenience 
in ^nning alongside quays and piers; 
and the freedom from those injurious 
efiects on machinery which are constantly 
experienced in rough weather by paddle- 
box steamers, by the immersion of one 
wheel in the water while the other 
scarcely touches it, to the great detriment 
of the works, — are advantages which are 
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tufficUatly obvious to need neither illiu- 
triitioQ nor enforcemeDt 

Heartily do we rejoice at new ageneiti 
are itiecovered, ana old ones more effi* 
clendy applied, which tend to incfease 
facilities of communication between the 
members of the great brotherhood of 
man. With unalloyed gratifioatiooi we 
see the steam vessel 

" Ploughing the seat 
'GaixiBt viQd, and tide, and tlemenUl itrtfe," 

reeking and Aiming under the equator, 
and sending forth its white volumes of 
condensed steam on the Ireeaing waters of 
Canada. The solitary lake, the crowded 
river, the busy harbour, and the desor 
]ate shore are visited; the bays, friths, 
estuaries, and canals ; the small lakes of 
Scotland, Ireland, and Switzerland, and 
the larger ones of America, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Red and the Black Seas, bear 
the steam-vessel on their bosom ; and 
though calms may prevail, though the 
thunder may roll ana the lightning flash, 
and though the tempestuous storm may 
threaten to desolate the earth, yet calmly 
and successfully may it advance, freighted 
^ith the elemente of comfort and happi- 
nesii to man. One illustration will suffice. 
The Anglo-Indian mail is one of the won- 
ders of our age, and it is only because 
of the frequency and regularity of the 
achievement that we fail to regard it as 
such. Traversing the length of the Me^ 
diten-anean, '< it is received on the waters 
of the ancient Nile ; — Cairo and the py- 
ramids are passed in its onward course ; 
—the desert is traversed with a speed 
which mocks the old cavalcades of camels 
and loitering Arabs ; — it is remarked on 
the Red Sea, near a spot sacred in Scrip- 
tural history ; — the promontory projecting 
from the heights of Mount Sinai, the 
shores of Mecca and Medina, are passed 
in ito sapid course down the great gulf; 
—it emerges through the Straits of Babel- 
mandel into the Indian seas, to be distri- 
buted thence, by different lines, to all the 
great centres of Indian government and 
commerce, as well as our more remote 
dependencies in the Straits of Malacca 
and the Chinese seas. There is a certain 
majesty in the simple outline of a route 
like this, traversing the most ancient 
seats of empire, and what we are teught 
to regard as among the earliest abodes of 
man, and now ministering to the con- 
nexion of England with that great sove- 
reignty she has conquered, or created in 
the east, — more wonderful, with one ex* 



ception, than any of the empires of anti- 
quity, and perchance, also, more import- 
ant to the general destinies of mankind.*' 

F. 8. W. 



AI,AN QUINTIK'S INQUIBTS8. 
WHAT DOBS THE WORD OF GOD SAY? 

AoAiN Alan Quintin is about to cate- 
chise you. Again he comes with a why f 
a what ? or a wherefore ? Welcome him, 
listen to him, profit by him ; he will 
peither wound your mtnd, injure yoiur 
body, nor rob your estate willingly : he 
may be brief, but not rude ; anxious, but 
not ill-natured; urgent, but not offen- 
sive. Welcome him, listen to him, and 
profit by him. 

I am about to give you a rulej a eood 
nile, a|) ezpe}lent rule, and you wiU do 
well to accept it I want you to preserve 
it, to pray over it, and to practise it. My 
rule is this: — Whenever you want the 
best of all advice, not to ask what your 
own heart says, or what your friend says, 
<Hr what your neighbour says, or what the 
newspaper savs, or what tne world says ; 
but to ask this plain question at once. 
What does the word of God say ? In all 
cases in which it will properly apply, you 
will find what God's word says to be the 
readiest advice, the cheapest advice, the 
best advice, and the advice that may the 
most confidently be relied on : 

God's word is stUlf though worldly luies eotice, 
The first adviser and the best advice. 

Are you ever angry ? I dare say you 
are. Oh, what sin and sorrow has envy, 
anger, hatred, and malice brought about 
in the world ! When your heart is hot 
and angry, would you seek its advice? 
listen to its advice ? and trust in its ad- 
vice? If so, hardly would you escape 
the rejproach, *' he that trusteth his own 
heart IS a foo) 1 " Yo^r heart would tell 
you that you were right in your anger, 
and that he with whom you were offended 
was wrong. This is what your heart 
would say : r— *< Show a proper spirit ! 
maintain a proper pride ! never give up 
to any one ! " But what does the word 
of God say ?— <* Cease from anger," Psa. 
xxxvii. 8. ** Be not hasty in thy spirit," 
Eccles. vii. 9. " A soft answer turneth 
away wrath ; but grievous words stir up 
anger," Prov. xv. 1. How calm, how 
sweet, how soothing are these words ! 



The word of God, in love and goodness given, 
Descends as gently as the dews of heaven. 
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MoBt likely you bave felt bitter towards 
one wbo has done you an injury, and you 
know what it is to harbour revenge. 
Your heart, in such a case, cries aloud, 
" 1 will never forgive him t I will spend 
my last shilling to be revenged ! 1 will 
follow him to the day of his death ! " 
And the world around you will applaud 
your spirit ; but the word of God speaks 
a different language, a very different lan- 
guage ; and well will it be with you if 
you turn it to profit : — ** Vengeance is 
mine; I will 'cp^y, saith the Lord," 
Rom. xii. 19. " Wrath is cruel," Prov. 
xxvii. 4. '* If ye forgive men their tres- 
passes, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you : but if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses," Matt. vi. 14, 15. 

While man, in anger, ihakes bis vengeful rod, 
Peace, love, and mercy mark the word of God. 

How eager we are after riches! To 
obtain it men will sacrifice their time, 
their health, their bodies, and their souls. 
Wealth is not only won, but worshipped. 
Men bow down to sordid mammon 
now, as they did to the golden image of 
old. Are you quite sure that you have 
never done this? Have you never in- 
dulged in dreams of happiness that wealth 
was to supply, and hasted to be rich 
without counting the cost? Wealth may 
be dearly purchased, and money may be 
bought at too high a price. Your heart, 
your desires, your friends, and the world 
around you all say, "Get riches; "lint 
what does the word of God say? — 
*' Labour not to be rich," Prov. xxiii. 4. 
*^ Better is little with the fear of the 
Lord than great treasure and trouble 
therewith," Prov. xv. 16. And "what 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?" 
Matt. xvi. 26. 

God's word allures the soul from earthly leaven, 
And leads her to her treasure-house in heaven. 

Where is the heart that is never puffed 
up with pride I Are you never proud ? 
Do you never think more highly of your- 
self than you ought to think? Never 
try to lift up your head above that of 
your neighbour? I am afraid that we 
have all been proud, and thus wandered 
from our own peace, and our soul's pros- 
perity. The customs of the world tell us 
to be proud, and our inclinations say the 
same thing. Apply, then, your rule to 
this case ; for, as I said, it is a good rule, 
an excellent rule. What does the word 



of God say ? — " God resisteth the proud, 
but giveth grace unto the humble," Jas. 
iv. 6. " Every one that is proud in heart 
is an abomination to the Lord; though 
hand join in hand, he shall not go un- 
punished," Prov. xvi. 5. And "Pride 
goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall," Prov. xvi. 18. 

God's word pulls down the proud and worldly- 
wise. 
And points the lowly to their home, the skies. 

Many who can see clearly the blots on 
those around them, are blind, stone 
blind with regard to themselves. What 
should we say, if a negro, as black as 
ink, imagined himself to be as white as 
snow? Some think themselves good, 
while they are miserably selfish ; and 
godly, though they live without God in 
the world. A self-righteous heart is the 
worst enemy that can get into a man's 
bosom. It is always saying something 
in pride of itself, and never suspecting 
that its sins require forgiveness. What 
does God's word say ? — " All have sin- 
ned, and come short of the glory of 
God," Rom. iii. 23. " There is not a 
just man upon earth, that doeth good, 
and sinneth not," Eccles. vii. 20. And, 
" If we say we have no sin, we de- 
ceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us. If we confess our sins, He is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness," 
1 John i. 8, 9. 

God's word declares the truth, without, within, 
The purest human heart is black with sin. 

There are those who are smitten, 
wounded, cast down, doubting, and de- 
sponding on account of their own unwor- 
thiness. This is a sad state, a trying 
state, a miserable state ; for they see no 
light, encourage no hope, and find no 
comfort. In this state the unbelieving 
heart says, " God has no mercy for me, 
for I have rebelled against him. Jesus 
Christ never came to save me, I am such 
a sinner ; and even if he would save me, 
he has not the power." This is what the 
unbelieving heart says ; but what does 
the word of God say? — "To the Lord 
our God belong mercies and forgivenesses, 
though we have rebelled against him," 
Dan. ix. 9. " This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners," 1 Tim. i. 15. " He is able also to 
save them to the uttermost that come 
unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
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to make intercession fur them," Heb. 
vii. 25. 

God's irord, with tender love and sweet control, 
Binds up, with heavenly balm, the sorrowiDg soul. 

You see, then, that my rule is a good 
rule, an excellent rule ; and that no word 
is like the word of God. Man's word is 
weak, God's word is strong; man's word 
is false, God's word is true; man's 
word is folly, God's word is wisdom; 
man^ word is darkness, God's word is 
light. Man's word, in short, is worth- 
less; but God's word is a lieht to the 
eye, a lamp to the feet, a cordial to the 
heart, and a sustaining consolation to the 
desponding soul. Mind, then, that your 
question is, not,What does my heart say ? 
or, what does my friend say ? or, what 
does the newspaper say ? or, what does 
the world say ? but let it be at once the 
very question you ought to ask, What 
does the word of God say ? 



SHOWERS OF BLACK RAIN. 

Professor Barker lately presented to 
the notice of the Royal Dublin Society a 
bottle, containing a portion of black rain, 
which had been transmitted to him from 
Carlo w, with a view to satisfy the scruples 
of many persons who appeared to doubt 
that rain of this description had fallen. 
He had received communications on the 
subject from persons residing in several 
of the districts in which the rain had 
descended ; and he was in a position not 
only to state that such rain had actually 
falleUf but to mention the space of coun- 
try over which it had been diffused. The 
specimen which he presented to the so- 
ciety had been sent to him from Carlow, 
accompanied by a letter,. in which the 
writer mentioned that at the time of its 
collection it was uniformly black, and 
resembled ordinary writing-ink ; but he 
(Dr. Barker) fomid that after allowing it 
to stand for a short period, the black 
colouring-matter separated from the 
water with which it had been mixed, 
rendering the colour of the rain much 
lighter than at first. The places in which 
this phenomenon occurred were Abbey- 
leix, Carlow, Kilkenny, and Athy ; from 
which it would appear that the black 
shower had extended over an area of 
more than 400 square miles. As far as 
he had been able to. ascertain, it occurred 
about six o'clock in the evening of the 



14th of April, being preceded by such 
extreme darkness, that it was impossible 
to read, except by candle-light. After 
this darkness had existed for some time, 
a hail-storm, attended by vivid lightning, 
but without thunder occurred ; and when 
this subsided, the black rain fell. It was 
mentioned by his Carlow correspondent, 
that, upon examining a quantity of this 
rain just after it had fallen, he found that 
it had an extremely foetid smell, and a 
very disagreeable taste ; that it had left a 
stain upon some clothes upon which it 
had fallen; and that cattle refused to 
drink it At Abbevleix and Athy, where 
the shower descended at the same mo- 
ment, the appearance of the rain was pre- 
cisely similar to that which fell in Carlow ; 
but it was unaccompanied by the light- 
ning which had been observed at the 
latter place. Dr. Barker then stated that, 
as yet, he had not been enabled to make 
a complete chemical analysis of the rain. 



BERLIN. 

Berlin, the capital of the Prussian 
States, stands on the Spree, a small 
stream which, by means of canals, com- 
municates with the Oder and the Baltic 
on the one hand, and with the Elbe, a 
magnificent river, seven hundred and 
twenty miles long, and the German 
ocean on the other. Berlin is one of the 
finest cities of Europe. It was founded 
about the middle of the twelfth century, 
and for some time an unimportant town, 
confined to the bank of the Spree, and to 
the island on which the palace and 
museum now stand. Since that time its 
population has increased tenfold ; and the 
limits of the town have rapidly extended 
until its walls are twelve miles in circum- 
ference: The population in 1844 was 
350,000 ; of whom 8000 were soldiers 
of the garrison, 5000 Jews, and 5300 
descendants of the French Protestants 
which were banished from that country 
by Louis xiv. It is the residence of the 
monarch and of the foreign ambassadors, 
and the seat of the government. 

Berlin owes much of its present wealth 
and grandeur to the taste and munifi- 
cence of its sovereigns. Most of the fine 
public buildings of the city are situated 
in the Street Unter- den-Linden, so called 
from a double line or avenue of lime trees, 
which forms a pleasant shady-walk in its 
centre, while on each side of it runs a 
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caitiage-roBAf at the end ef which is 
firandenburff*gate. The W^w along this 
walk is very fine, little inferior to the 
prospect from the quay of the Louvre at 
Paris. 

The Brandenburg-gate is, perhaps, the 
arehitectttral aem of the city. It is built 
aAer the model of the Propylffum at 
Athens, but on a larger scale. The ear 
of victory surmounting it was conveyed 
to Paris as a trophy of valour by Napo- 
leon, but was recorered by the Prussians 
after the battle of Waterloo, who bestowed 
upon the goddess, after her return, the 
eagle and iron cross which she now 
bears. 

The Prussian! have most substantially 
displayed their ap|)reelation of the great 
of their bountry, in the erection of statues 
td their memory in the streets and squares 
of the capital) of which an equestrian 
statue in bronse of Frederiek the Great, 
now in progress^ will doubtless bear the 
palm. The horse is to measure sixteen 
feet high, and to be raised on a pedestal, 
and at its corners, statues as large as life, 
also equestrian, of his four great gene- 
rals; the intervals being filled up with 
f roups of his other comrades in arms, 
t is a matter of surprise that such a 
memorial should so long have lingered in 
its completion ; but it is not always that 
gratitude or respect reveals itself at the 
time when it is properly looked for ; years 
pass away, sometimes centuries, before 
ample justice is dbne either to the great 
or the good. 

On the long bridge leading from the 
Kdnigstrasse to the Schloss Platz^ is the 
equestrian statue of the great elector, 
Frederick William, iti bronze, designed 
by Schliiter, which possesses great merit 
ad a work of art; Facing the guard- 
house is a splendid statue of marshal 
Blucher, by Rauch ; the whole design is 
admii'able and well chosen ; the -veteran 
soldier is in attitude suited to his figure 
and bearing, having his right foot stand- 
ing on a Cannon^ and his hand leaning 
on his sword ; the pedestal is decorated 
with good bas-reliefs. Opposite, on eaeh 
side of the guard-house, are marble 
statues of Bulow von Dennewits, and of 
General Scharnhorst, the reformer of the 
Prussian army after the battle of Jena, 
and the founder of the present military 
system of Prussia; these thtee statUes 
are by the sculptor Rauch. The Cannon 
and mortars behind the gUard-hoUse were 
brought from Paris in 1816; the latter 
were cast in France, and were used in the 



siege of Cadiz, atid are the fellows of the 
one in St. James's Park ; the former came 
from Liibeck, and was captured by the 
French in 1806. There are thirty-seVen 
churches in Berlin, but with the ex- 
ception of St Mary's, which has a steeple 
292 feet iti height, the church of St 
Nieholas, an ancient structure^ conse- 
crated so early as 1223, the church of 
the garrison, and the church of St. Hode- 
wige, they are of comparatively little im- 
portance. The Spree, which intersects 
the city, is crossed by above forty bridges, 
principally of stone, but partly also of 
iron^ some of which are very handsome. 

The royal palace, or Schloss, presentft 
an air of grandeur^ derived from its size, 
rather tbttii fVom any real beauty of its 
exterior. The state apartments are most 
gorgeously decorated; and the ceilings 
elaborately ornamented with gilding and 
paintings. The most splendid of all are 
the knights-hall, containing the throne 
and a quantity of massive gold and silver 
plate; and the white-hall, one hundred 
feet by sixty, so called from the colour of 
its marble walls and pillars. This room 
is the largest in the palace, and has been 
built within the last three years. The 
more interesting apartments, however, 
are those which were occupied by Napo- 
leon ; they are most elegantly fui^ished. 
The floors are of wood, very highly - 
polished, and variously inlaid with de- 
sigiis. 

The entranclB to the museum is through 
a grand circular-hall, extending the whole 
height of the building. In the centre is 
an immense Malachite vase, a present 
from the emperor Nicholas, and around 
are antique statues of the ancient divini- 
tiei. The sculpture-gallery contains some 
good Specimens from the antique, most 
of which) however, hare been partially 
repaired, with^he exception 6f L'Adorant, 
a fine stattie in Grecian marble, found in 
the ruins of the Villa of Marlus in 1785. 
Ctinova's well-known Hebe, and a Mer- 
cury of great beauty, by Pigolle, a 
Parisian sculptor, may be considered tb« 
gems of the collection. The picture- 
gallery contains specimens of the early 
German and Italian masters, as well as 
others of the modern school ; Raphael's 
Madonna di Casa Colonnse is considered 
one of his best productions; but the 
colours appear to sufier from the lapse of 
years, and the whole picture, in conse- 
quence, seems destitute of shade ; there 
are also some fine heads of ReQibrahdt, 
and his portrait of duke Adolphus bf 
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Gueidics, threatening his imprisoned 
father, i« quite a master-piece. 

To a reflective mind, however enthusi- 
astic may he its admiration of the works 
of art, there must be experienced a pain- 
ful drawback to their enjoyment in the 
fact that the hand that executed them is 
powerless to display again the talent And 
the skill which another generation enjoys 
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and appreciates. And then, perhaps, the 
eharacters of those to whom we are in- 
debted for such exquisite productions 
may be such as to clbud the brow with 
sorrow and fill our eyes with tears. Poor 
Rembrandt ! often do we Sieh over that 
infatuated love of gold, which clung to 
you like some venomous serpent^ and 
accompanied you even to the gates of 
death! What might not such wealth 
have ptirehased f The blessiDs 0{ them 
that w^re ready to perish might have 
Allien upon you. But, lilas! yours was 
the covetousness which is idolstiry I 

The views of Venice^ by Canalletti, 
are most beautiful. Whether the light 
east on them is more favonrable, or 
whether there is a charm in the place 
greater than pervades our feelings when 
viewing the works of this gnAi master in 
olir own National Qallery, we say not, 
but certainly we give the preference to 
the specimens in the museum at Berlin. 
There are some admirable (lictul'es of 
Rnbens, Vandyke, and Teniers, with 
many others too numerous to describe, 
but no less worthy of attention, would 
space allow. 

Immediately without the BrandenbUrg- 
gate commences the T^er-gardens^ or 
park ; a most extensive wood, interspersed 
with Walks and drives, ornamented here 
and there with flower-beds, with a piece 
of water, having small islands and rustic 
bridges. It is bordered by some very 
elegant villas built in the Italian style, 
with gardens prettily laid out in terraces, 
which are decorated with vases and 
statues. Those who have visited Paris 
would, be reminded of the Champs 
Elys^es. 

The university of Berlin, established 
in 1810, has a high reputation, and is 
attended by nearly 1800 students. There 
are also six royal gymnasiums, or high 
schools; i^d, among others, a school of 
design* The orphan-house supports out- 
of-doors and in the asylum about 11,000 
children. The manufactures include a 
very great variety of ar^cles. The cast- 
iron goods vary from colossal columns lo 
the furniture of a lady's toilet. The 



famous Berlin porcelain in the produce of 
a royal manufactory. Berlin has been 
called, from the able men who held official 
situations, or chairs in the university, the 
Athens of the North of Germany. It is 
not thb custom of the middle- classes to 
ask strangers to dine tit their houses, but 
to take them to their clubs. The love of 
music here, has been described as " not a 
fashion, but a passion for the art.'' Con- 
dittoris, resembling our confectioners' 
shops, but fitted up with more comfort 
knd elegance, are much frequented by 
the upper-classes. Their favourite beve- 
rage is tea and coffee. Unhappily, the 
'' gin- palaces " equal in appearance, if 
they do ndt exceed, those of London, 
and are quite as much, if not more fre- 
quentedi The eiistom of smoking pre- 
vails among all classes, and of tobacco, 
the consumption is immense. 

The most interesting spots in the vici* 
nity of Berlin are Cbanottenberg a village 
on the Spree, about three miles from the 
city, on the way from Spandau; and 
Potsdath, on the right bilnk of the Havel. 
The former is made up chiefly oif villas 
and hotels, for the convenience of the 
opulent families who make this spot their 
summer residence, and to which the hum- 
bler-classes resort, for a few months, in 
the same way as persons repair to our 
watering-places in England. 

The palace^ Schloss, here, Was built by 
Frederick i., n^ho married Sophia Char- 
lotte, daughter of George the First, an 
English princess* This circumstance ac- 
counts for the aspect of its interior, which 
is thoroughly English.: There is much 
taste displayed in the fitting up of many 
of the rooms. 

There is also a fae-simile of a house at 
Pompeii, an elegant villa^ erected by the 
king of Prussia^ ornamented with marbles 
and Etruscan vases^ and sever&l beautiful 
statuds. The trellises are covered with 
luxuriant vines, which hang in festoons 
frOm tree to tree. The marble fountains 
and attendtiiit nymphs, canopied by a 
cloudless deep blue sky, together pro- 
duce, tin: edect scarcely surpassed in Italy 
itself. 

The crown prince has here a charming 
chateau called Poplesberg, delightfully 
situated on the bahxs of the Havel, with 
hanging woodsy sloping laWns, and trees 
of umbrageous foliage; diversified by 
terraces, with flower-beds of every shape, 
and flowers of every colour ; the whole 
laid out in the Dutcn style. 

The gardens adjoining the palace at 
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Charlottenberg are very tastefully ar- 
ranged, and open to the public ; thither 
the humbler classes flock in crowds from 
Berlin, for change of scene and occu- 
pation. The greatest attraction of its 
class here, is the monument of Louisa, 
queen of Prussia, the most beautiful, as 
well as amiable, and yet equally unhappy, 
of her day. In a retired part of these 
grounds, within a small Doric temple, lie 
her remains. The figure of the queen 
reposes on a marble sarcophagus. It is 
a form and face of exquisite beauty and 
inimitable proportions, and yet admitted to 
be a perfect resemblance. 1 1 has been thus 
accurately described : — " The expression 
is not that of dull cold death, but of undis- 
turbed repose. The hands are modestly 
folded on the breast ; the attitude is easy, 
graceful, and natural, only the counten- 
ance and part of the neck are bare ; the 
rest of the figure is shrouded in an ample 
and extremely well-wrought drapery. 
The great charm of the figure is the 
decent, simple, tranquil air, without any 
striving after effect. I observed no in- 
scription — no pompous catalogue of her 
titles — no parading eulogy of her vir- 
tues; the Prussian eagle alone, at the 
foot of the sarcophagus, announces that 
she belonged to the house of Hohenzol- 
lern; and the seven withered garlands 
which still hang above her, were the •first 
offerings of her children, at the grave of 
their mother. The late king is buried 
here by the side of his queen ; his re- 
mains were removed hither from Berlin 
in the dead of night ; and we are told 
nothing could be more solemn and affect- 
ing. The avenue was lined with choris- 
ters, who sang the most touching dirge, 
and his remains were accompanied by 
thousands who lamented him as a father." 
Potsdam, or as it is often styled, the 
Prussian Versailles, lies on the right bank 
of the Havel, which here spreads out 
into an extensive lake, and adds greatly 
to the picturesque appearance of the 
scenery ; the country round Berlin being 
for the most part a flat sandy plain. It 
has above 33,255 inhabitants, including 
a large garrison, founded by the great 
elector of Brandenburg; it became the 
residence of the Prussian princes during 
the rising fortunes of the royal house, 
but it owes all its splendour to Frederick 
the Great. Of the palaces that may be 
said to clustre here, Sans-Souci is the 
finest. It stands on the top of a flight of 
broad terraces ornamented with magnifi- 
cent orange -trees, leading to a circular 



basin, and jet d'eau, around which are 
placed elegant marble statues. Frederick, 
who took great delight in his grounds 
and hot-beds, is said, on one occasion, to 
have complained to the Prince de Ligne 
of the badness of the climate, on account 
of his oraoge-trees and vines becoming 
sickly and fading, when he received the 
following reply : — ** Sire, it appears that 
with you nothing thrives but your lau- 
rels." At the extremity of the terrace 
on which this palace stands, are the 
graves of Fredenck's favourite d(^s, and 
of his horse that carried him through 
many of his battles. It was a strange 
request made in his will, that he might 
be buried among them. Within bis bed- 
room, where he died, is a clock which he 
never allowed to be wound up but by 
himself, which, from being at last left to 
ffo down, points to the moment of his 
departure. A broad avenue of trees, two 
miles in length, runs through the gardens 
to the new palace, erected at an enormous 
cost by Frederick, by way of bravado, at 
the end of the seven years' war, to show 
his enemies that his finances were not 
exhausted. It is not handsome, but 
spacious, having no fewer than 200 
rooms ; one of the largest is lined through- 
out with shells and minerals, arranged 
with the greatest precision, representing 
wreaths of flowers, serpents, coronets, 
stars, and various other designs, most 
curious as a work of art, but more 
adapted to a grotto than to the interior of 
a palace. 

The gardens to this palace are taste- 
fully laid out, abounding in temples and 
pagodas. An antique temple contains a 
statue of the late queen of Prussia, 
Louisa, superior, if possible, to that at 
Charlottenberg, by the celebrated Ranch, 
and which cost him, to devise and execute, 
fifteen years. S. S. S. 



THE PARSON PREACHING. 

When he preacheth, he procures atten- 
tion by all possible art ; both by earnest- 
ness of speech — it being natural for men 
to think, that where there is much ear- 
nestness there is somewhat worth hearing 
— and by a diligent and a busy cast of 
his eyes on his auditors, with letting them 
know that he marks who observes, and 
who not ; and with particularizing of his 
speech, now to the younger sort then to 
the elder — now to the poor, and now to 
the rich,—** This is for you, and this for 
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you;*' for particulan ever touch and 
awake more than generals. Herein, also, 
be serves himself of the judgments of 
God : as of those ancient times, so espe- 
cially of larte ones, and those most who 
are nearest to his parish ; for people are 
very attentive to such discourses, and 
think it behoves them to be so when God 
is 80 near them, and even over their 
beads. Sometimes he tells them stories 
and sayings of others, according as his 
text invites him ; for them also men heed, 
and remember better than exhortations, 
which, though earnest, yet often die with 
the sermon, especially with country 
people, who are thick and heavy, and 
hard to raise to a point of zeal and fer- 
vency, and need a mountain of fire to 
kindle them; but stories and sayings they 
will well remember. He often tells them 
that sermons are dangerous things ; that 
none ^oes out of church as be came in, 
but either better or worse ; that none is 
careless before his judge ; and that the 
word of God shall judge us. 

By this and other means the parson 
procures attention ; but the character of 
Ills sermons is holiness. He is not witty, 
nor learned, nor eloquent, but holy — ^a 
character that Hermogenes never dreamed 
of, and, therefore, he could give no pre- 
cepts thereof. But it is gained, first, by 
choosing texts of devotion, not contro- 
versy ; moving and ravishing texts, 
whereof the Scriptures are full. Secondly, 
by dipping and seasoning all our words 
and sentences in our hearts, before they 
come into our mouths ; truly affecting 
and cordially expressing all that we say, 
so that the auditors may plainly perceive 
that every word is heart-deep. Thirdly, 
by turning often, and making many apos- 
trophes to Gud : as, " O Lord ! bless my 
people, and teach them this point!" — or, 
** Oh, my Master, on whose errand I 
come, let me hold my peace, and do thou 
apeak thyself; for thou art love, and 
when thou teachest, all are scholars." 
Some such irradiations scatteringly in 
the sermon, carry great holiness in them. 
The prophets were admirable in this. So 
Isa. fxiv. 1, '* Oh that thou wouldest rend 
the heavens, that thou wouldest come 
down," etc. And Jer. x. 23, after he 
had complained of the desolation of 
Israel, turns to God suddenly, " O Lord, 
I know that the way of man is not in 
himself," etc. Fourthly, by frequent 
wishes of the people's good, and joying 
therein; thougn be himself were, with 
St. Paul, " even sacrificed upon the ser- 



vice of their faith." For there is no 
greater sign of holiness than the pro- 
curing and rejoicing in another's good. 

G. HfiRBEaT. 

THE FLATTERER. 

" Meddle not with him that flattereth yrith hU 
lip*."— Prov. XX. 19. 

It is sometimes difficult to interpret 
the motives that impel men. Yet, how- 
ever strange human conduct may be at 
times, however different from the ordi- 
nary rules of intelligent action, it is still 
more difficult to suppose intelligent ac« 
tion without motive. And a man may 
be able to account to himself for conduct 
which is unaccountable to the spectator. 
The first looks in and sees the secret 
springs of his deed ; the last only looks 
on, and as he is not cognizant of the hid- 
den wheels, he calls the deed mysterious. 
This is the source of all myllery— super- 
ficial vision, partial knowledge. The 
mystery is not in the thing itself, but in 
our perception of it, not in the object, but 
in the eye. A man understands what is 
mysterious to a child ; an educated man, 
what is mysterious to the illiterate; a 
disembodied spirit, what is mysterious to 
mortals ; and so on, in the ascending 
scale of intelligence, until we reach the 
Creator of matter and of mind, to whom 
" All things are naked and open." When 
we have said, " / do not understand this," 
we have pronounced no judgment on the 
matter under notice. We have only pro- 
nounced judgment on our own defective 
information. The fact of our mental ob- 
scurity does not make the thing either 
incomprehensible or absurd. It may be 
both explicable and harmonious with right 
reason, notwithstanding our inability to 
comprehend it. It may be beautiful to 
other eyes, though deformed to ours, and 
its voice may be musical to other ears, 
though it grate upon ours. We may 
pass sentence upon it, before hearing the 
depositions of competent witnesses, and 
thereby convict ourselves of error in 
judgment ; or we may discard it from 
the roll of possibilities and thus proclaim 
our own ignorance, while the proposition 
itself is aU this time an axiomatic truth 
in other worlds, and amongst superior 
minds. 

There are certain actions, the motives 
of which the actors would fain conceal. 
They are so worthless, so mean, so en- 
tirely and intensely selfish, that an in- 
tuitive sense of shame suggests the 
propriety of hiding them from the public 
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gaze, as it is felt at once that tlie public 
gase would be accompanied by public 
contempt. But the effort to conceal them 
awakens suspicion, and leads the more 
readily to their discovery. This is true 
in the case of the flatterer. He is charge- 
able with condnct to which no noble mind 
could lend itself, and utters language with 
which no lover of truth could defile his 
tongue, and is prompted by motives which 
the elevated principles of Christianity 
abhor. He aims at objects whose realiza- 
tion only increases his zest for compli- 
cated falsehood and increased hypocrisy ; 
or if disappointed in his expectations, by 
the indignant rebuke of sincerity and 
truth, instead of profitting by the lesson, 
he hates the man who rebuked him. In- 
sensible to the beauty of moral integrity, 
as well as to the honour with which 
sooner or later it is crowned, he attempts 
to *' deceivcf^by fair speeches," and to 
pour into the ears of the simple that 
coveted incense, under whose intoxication 
they give him his '* reward." 

Though it were easy to represent the 
windings of the sycophant and the para- 
site as they appear in ordinary life, we 
leave such representations, to discharge 
the more solemn task of introducing the 
flatterer as palliating immorality, con- 
cealing facts, prolonging delusion, mis- 
representing the gospel, and intruding 
into the presence of God to offer sacrifice 
with "strange fire." If these heavy 
charges can be sustained, we shall 
have done something for the cause of 
truth and sincerity, and something to 
show the necessity of fidelity on the 
part of all who are in any way en- 
gaged in the diffusion of Christian 
principles. Whilst the necessity will be 
inferred from the portrait of the flatterer, 
it will appear positively from the view 
to be hereafter given of the sincere. But 
before this summary of charges is ex- 
panded, we shall, as formerly, extract 
from the Bible passages bearing on the 
character under notice : " He that speak- 
eth flattery to his friends, even the eyes 
of his children shall fail," Job xvii. 5. 
" Let me not, I pray you," said Elihu, 
" accept any man's person, neither let 
me give flattering titles unto man. For 
I know not to give flattering titles; 
in io doing my Maker would soon take 
me away," Job xxxii. 21, 22. The 
wicked are thus described: "There is 
no faithfulness in their mouth ; their 
inward part is very wickedness; their 
throat is an open sepulchre; they flatter 



with their tongue," Psa. ▼. 9. " Help, 
LfOrd ; for the godly man ceaseth ; for 
the faithful fail from among the children 
of men. They speak vanity every one 
with his neighbour : with flattering lips 
and with a double heart do they speak. 
The Lord shall cut off all flattering lips, 
and the tongue that speak eth proud 
things," Psa. xii. 1, 3. " He fiattereth 
himself in his own eyes, until his iniquity 
be found to be hateful. The words of his 
mouth are iniquity and deceit," Psa. 
xxxvi. 2, 3. " They did flatter him with 
their mouth, and they lied unto him 
with their tongues," Psa. Ixxviii. 36. The 
young are warned to beware of the seduc- 
tions of her that " flattereth with her 
words," Prov. ii. 16 ; vii. 5. 21. " Med- 
dle not with him that flattereth with his 
lips," Prov. XX, 19. "A flattering mouth 
worketh ruin," Prov. xxvi. 28. " A man 
that flattereth his neighbour spreadeth a 
net for his feet, " Prov. xxix. 5. The V vain 
vision," and "flattering divination" are 
rebuked by the prophet Ezek. xii. 23, 24. 
The havoc caused in states by flatteries is 
referred to by Daniel, xi. 21. 32, 34. 
And the apostle again and again appeals 
to his sincerity, and the absence of " flat- 
tering words" in his addresses, as among 
the proofs of the Divinity of his message. 
The denunciations of Scripture against 
deceit are exceedingly numerous ; for 
" God requireth truth in the inward 
parts." 

Supposing now that the love of money 
be the predominating passion in the heart 
of the flatterer, it is easy to view him in 
circumstances, when by palliating im- 
morality, he may think to accomplish 
his object. We shall look at him in the 
company of the vicious wealthy. Perhaps 
the subject of conversation is adroitly 
turned from ordinary topira to the opi- 
nions of society, r^arding vice in seneral. 
Until they have reached the dreadful point 
of moral induracy, vicioUs men are gene- 
rally sensitive to the remarks made re- 
garding them by their acquaintances, or 
by the spectators of their conduct. On 
this fact the flatterer fixes, and arrests 
the attention of his hearer, by repeating, 
or even greatly exaggerating the observa^ 
tions which he may have heard, or pre- 
tends to have heard regarding nim. 
Proceeding thus until he sees the visible 
excitement of the listener, he begins to 
still the storm which he has raised, by 
turning his pretended indignation against 
the authors of the remarks he has just 
cited. He depreciates their moral worth. 
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intimates that ^ Li cognizant of facta 
which should have made such persons 
careful of what they said respecting others, 
or hrands with hypocrisy in their pro- 
fessed reverence for morality. He is 
sure, therefore, that even if his friend's 
c<»iduct were as objectionable as these 
parties had said, he ought to he above 
paying attention to sisek calumniators, 
men whose object was simply to cloak 
their own failings by magnifying those of 
others. Moreover, the standard of virtue 
to which these persons appeal is by far 
too rigid for '^poor human nature; in- 
deed, they themselves confessedly had 
ncFer come up to it. In addition to all 
this, let the fact be remembered that 
were the failings of his friend as conspicu- 
ous as had been alleged — which of course 
they are not — they are amply atoned for 
by a nobility of character which his cen- 
sors cannot appreeiate; by the absence of 
certain vices which are indeed condem- 
nable ; and by a generosity and liberality 
of heart and property which these self- 
constituted moralists had never attempted 
to exemplify. And then, there are con- 
stitutional dispositions for which " philo- 
sophy" makes idLowance, but of which 
these ignorant judges know nothing. All 
men are not alike; temperaments greatly 
differ from each other ; and even were it 
not so, the rigid formality with which 
they would have his valued patron to 
walk through life, a incompatible with 
his station in society and his independent 
fortune. Besides, and above all, his faults 
injure no one but himself, — be is not a 
criBiiiial ; he has not broken any of the 
laws of the land ; he is a loyal subject, a 
patriotic citizen, and 

** An honest man, the noblest work of God!" 

That hy a process of absurd talking — it 
were lolly to call it reasoning—^the flat- 
terer apologiaes for vice, hardens the heart 
of the man who so readily drinks in the 
moral poison, and in most instances gains 
his disreputable end ; for as Johnson has 
remarked, *' To be flattered is grateful, 
even when ure know that our praises are 
not believed hy those who pronounce 
them ; fmr they prove at least our power, 
and show that our favour is valued, since 
it is purchased hy the meanness of false- 
ho<»d." 

We have said that the flatterer is guilty 
of concealing facts. It is surely uxmeces- 
Mmry to prove that where the whole truth 
18 requisite to the formation of a correct 
judgment on any gi^en subject, to con- 



ceal facts is to he justly chargeable with 
guilt. The proposition will commend 
itself without argument. Now we shall 
place the flatterer in a position of influ- 
ence. As the advocate of a given theory, 
no matter whether it relate to civil or 
ecclesiastical matters, to the state or the 
church ; his thoughts again revert to 
self, and all his energies converge upon 
his own prospective interests. Consisten tly 
with this disposition, he magnifies the 
faults and conceals the merits of the op- 
posite theory, whilst a directly contrary 
course is pursued regarding those of the 
theory of which he is the paid supporter. 
The abettors of the fiormer are held up to 
scorn as the most unthinking and insig- 
nificant of human kind, whilst those of 
the latter are held up to admiration, as 
possessors of superhuman virtue, patriot- 
ism, and intelligence. They are praised 
and lauded as men of clear judgment, 
undoubted patriotism, and right principle. 
Their opinions are correct, their motives 
pure, their objects honourable. Nothing 
but an obtuse intellect, or blind devotion 
to party interests, or determined hostility 
to truth, can account for the fact that 
their opponents persist in rejecting their 
views — views which must commend them- 
selves at once to every unprejudiced mind, 
and which, sooner or later, must triumph 
over every selfish and unworthy obstacle, 
and command the homage of all who 
would lay claim to rationality ! But the 
thing is easily accounted for. It is the 
interest of the party to maintfun error. 
They are paid for it ; they live hy it ; it 
is their bread. To yield to conviction, 
to espouse truth, to bow to argument, 
would endanger their temporal interesta. 
Hence their love of darkness, and hence 
their dislike of those who would instruct 
them in sound principles. Thus the flat- 
terer eulogiaes those in whose intereeta 
he is retained, by positive assertions re- 
garding their merits, and by depreciating 
the acquirements and denouncing the 
motives of men who think difierently. 
But neither general praise, nor general 
condemnation, is deemed sufiicient. If 
there be an adherent of the lauded theory 
who is distinguished by wealth or title, 
or position, or any other accidental cir- 
cumstance — ^BO matter though both men- 
tally and morally he be far below medio- 
crity — for him the richest incense is 
prepared, and around him its acceptable 
fumes are habitually made to roll. He is 
the hero of the day ; he is the man of 
calm and vigorous thought, of compre- 
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bensire knowledge, influence, and merit, 
and anything else which, for the time 
being, is judged a suitable ingredient to 
cast into the censer, and to increase the 
power of the odours. He is tbe strength 
of the party ; an honour to any class 
with whom he might associate ; in short, 
a model man. But if it be notorious, 
notwithstanding all their fumes, that the 
great one in question is destitute of every- 
thing on account of which either a man 
of understanding or a Christian could 
respect him, the unblushing flatterer is 
never at a loss, for by an effort of the 
genius of falsehood he can make 

'< Even hit failings lean to virtue's side I" 

We have characterized the flatterer as a 
man whose conduct prolongs delusion. 
His concealment of truth, just glanced at, 
might with propriety be enlisted as an 
argument here; but we see him now as 
a professed religionist, at the bedside of 
the dying. The condition in which that 
pallid mortal is placed is the most mo- 
mentous in his history. He is just about 
to exchange worlds, and to leave the pro- 
bationary scene for one that is unchange- 
able in its features of wretchedness or joy. 
The terrible anxiety arising from this 
conviction is painfully visible on his ago- 
nized countenance. Within sight of the 
judgment-seat, and within hearing of an 
irrevocable sentence, his piercing eye 
demands fidelity on the part of the pro- 
fessedly enlightened visitor. But alas! 
the light which is in him is darkness; and 
instead of pointing the dying man to the 
Lamb of God, whose blood alone can 
save the lost and purify the polluted, he 
urges the sufferer to be composed by the 
recollection of his virtues. He had been 
a judicious father, an affectionate hus- 
band, a kind master, an upright citizen, 
a man of integrity and principle, against 
whose moral character no charge could 
be laid, and whose well-known charity was 
the theme of praise on many a tongue ; 
and as to bis " snort comings" and failures, 
they were common to all ; he meant no 
evil, he did his best, he never willingly 
injured any person, he was just in his 
dealings, had forgiven all who had injured 
him, and '* God is merciful ; " be may 
die in peace. That this frightful trifling 
should be practised in tbe presence of a 
departing spirit by those who reject the 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity, can- 
not occasion surprise, however deep the 
grief with which we are compelled to 
view it; but that any who have pro- 



fessedly received tbe whole revelation of 
God as binding truth, should be guilty 
of it, is matter both of astonishment and 
shame. A religion without a Saviour, 
and morality without spirituality, are thus 
announced. We follow not the disem- 
bodied soul; but the spectators of the 
scene, the assembled friends and relatives 
of the deceased, have listened to the 
flatteries, have received them as truths 
of spiritual significance, as the general 
outlines of the religion which saves, as 
comprehending the proper virtues of man, 
and meeting the claims of God; and thus 
delusion — the New Testament being judge 
— on the most important of all subjects 
is indefinitely prolonged. Surely in this 
case, ** the man that flattereth his neigh- 
bour spreadeth a net for his feet." 

With a slight modification of circum- 
stances, we behold the flatterer misrepre- 
senting the gospel of tbe grace of God in 
the presence of an assembled multitude. 
Look at him in the pulpit. Alas ! that 
he should be there ! It is his business, 
his profession ; but neither bis calling 
nor his sphere. Indignant truth disowns 
him ; she would drive him from the place 
he so unworthily occupies. The Bible is 
open before him, with its solemn asser- 
tions regarding his accountability to the 
Searcher of Hearts, its denunciations 
against those who handle it deceitfully, 
and its impressive calls to fidelity in 
declaring " the whole counsel of God." 
The interests of souls are trembling in the 
balance. The plan of mercy presses for 
exposition. Eternal destinies are sus- 
pended upon the moment. Tbe claims 
of Christ are waiting to be urged. The 
honour of God calls for vindication, and 
the flight of time summons to honesty. 
But he preaches " smooth things." He 
cries peace, peace 1 He will not offend 
the sensitiveness of his hearers. He will 
avoid the appearance of " personality." 
His flock are patterns of propriety ; their 
regularity is worthy of imitation; their 
benevolence is well-known ; their creed is 
perfectly orthodox ; their church is the 
most scriptural on earth. They are not 
guilty of the vagaries of the fanatic, or 
the heat of the enthusiast, or the crime 
of the disloyal. They are orderly, sober, 
peaceable. Let them continue to be 
honest, chaste, temperate ; let them per- 
severe in their attachment to their own 
church ; let them bear no ill-will to any 
one ; where there are faults, let them be 
mended ; where there are short- comings, 
let them be avoided in future; and as 
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God is merciful, be vtiW forgive their sins 
— for all men are sinners — when they 
repent and reform. This is the gospel 
of the flatterer, the religion of the man- 
pleaser, the teaching oT him who holds 
'' men's persons in admiration because of 
advantage." That it claims kindred with 
the instruction given by Christ and his 
apostles, no man who understands that 
instruction will pretend. 

With another view of the flatterer, we 
dismiss him. He appears in the presence 
of God as a worshipper. The language 
of adoration is on his lips, but there is 
no corresponding reverence in his heart. 
He celebrates Divine perfections, which 
he is incapable of admiring. He speaks 
of attribntes of which he stands not in 
awe ; of a law which he continually 
breaks, without fear; and of a gospel, 
which he daily rejects, without appre- 
hending the consequences. He says, 
" Lord, Lordl" but does not the things 
which are commanded. He belongs to the 
class of persons thus described by David, 
" They did flatter him (God) with their 
mouth, and they lied unto him with their 
tongues;" and b^^ Isaiah, '^Tbis people 
draw near me with their mouth, and with 
their lips do honour me, but have re- 
moved their heart far from me, and their 
fear toward me is taught by the precept 
of men ;" and by Ezekiel, "They come 
unto thee as the people cometh, and they 
sit before thee as my people, and they 
hear thy words, but they will not do 
them : for with their mouth they show 
much love, but their heart goeth after 
their covetousness ;" and by Christ, "This 
people draweth nigh unto me with their 
mouth, aiid honoureth me with their lips ; 
but their heart is far from me." 

W. L. 



NOBTHEBN BIBEBIA. 

THE INHABITANTS OR NATIONS. 

No. II. 

The eastern nations of Northern 
Siberia, or those in the government of 
Irkoutsk, are the Tonguses, the Yakuts, 
the Yukaghirs, the Tchuvauzes, the 
Koriaks, the Tchuktches, and a number 
of smaller nations. 

The Tonguses are among the most 
numerous and important of all nations in 
Siberia. They receive their name from 
the river Tonguska, which flows from the 
east into the Yenissey, and on the banks 
of which the Russians first encountered 



them in the progress of their conquests ; 
but they call themselves either Aveis, 
from the founder of their race ; or Oron- 
tchou, which signifies reindeer people. 
They have a prodigious extent of country 
for tbc theatre of their independent wan- 
derings, stretching from the Yenissey to 
the Lena, and from the Arctic circle to 
the Amoor in the south. Their descent 
is easily traced to the Mantshur stock, 
and they speak a dialect of the language 
spoken by the lords of the celestial em- 
pire. In everything they differ as com- 
pletely from all other Siberian nations as 
It is possible in similar circumstances. 
They are distinguished from all others 
by the more perfect symmetry of their 
form ; they are of the middle size, slender, 
well developed, and very strong. Their 
complexion is dark ; their faces less fiat 
than those of others ; their eyes small and 
far apart, but very lively; the nose is 
small, but well shaped ; the beard is very 
short and spare, and the whole counte- 
nance open and pleasing. They are 
marked for the astonishing acuteness of 
their sight and hearing. Of diseases 
they know little but what have been im- 
ported by intercourse with the Russians, 
though they seldom live to a great age. 
Mentally they are distinguished for their 
wit and sprightliness, and as companions 
tliey are very agreeable and extremely 
lively ; if anything too much addicted to 
laughter, seizing quickly in every topic 
the point of view that best suits their 
humour. Their very appearance, which 
is gay and graceful, evinces their gay and 
somewhat poetical turn. Indeed, they 
realize more than any other people all 
that has been said of the gipsies by 
the poets and old historians. Simpson 
says, ** It is hard to believe that there is 
no afiinity between them." Their en- 
durance of cold and privations is asto- 
nishing. Of all nomad races, the Ton- 
guee is the most improvident; never 
carrying provisions in all his wanderings, 
but depending entirely on the success of 
his chase, eating indiscriminately every 
animal that comes in his way, except 
ermines. Such is the restlessness of his 
spirit, and his love of locomotion, that he 
never encamps on the same spot for more 
than a few days. A rooted antipathy to 
every kind of regular labour sets at defi- 
ance every effort to civilize him. The 
Tongueses are noted for their hospitality, 
honesty, and bravery. The first animal 
slain in the day is invariably given to 
any stranger he may happen to meet, and 
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they cheerfully share with othen what- 
ever else they may kill* But they are 
also irascihle, and very independent in 
spirit, allowing none to abuse them. To 
strike a Tonguse is reckoned a great 
crime, and leads to dangerous conse- 
quences. Hence the Russians, who flog 
others to make them work more, in deal- 
ing with this people, act on the maxim, 
*< Never abuse or provoke a Tonguse." 
The only way to manage them is by kind 
treatment. In dealing with Russians, 
they are very straightforward and firm, 
and their moral superiority is strikingly 
manifested in all, always bringing them 
to their own terms. Theft and robbery 
is unknown among them. The Rozaks 
found greater difficulty in subduing them 
than any other nation. On the eastern 
side of the Lena there is a large circular 
valley on the road-side ; it is called " The 
Valley of Death." Tradition says that a 
numerous tribe of Tonguses, fleeing in 
terror from the firearms of the Rozaks, 
retreated to this valley, and made a last 
and valiant stand, which ended in the 
whole horde being slain. Brave Ton- 
guse !-~fiacred let that valley remain to 
the memory of his valour ; and let its 
name descend to posterity to tell the 
melancholy tale. 

The nation consists of many tribes, 
governed by chiefs chosen by them- 
selves, and independent of each other. 
They are upwards of 50,000 in number. 

The Yakuts, according to their own 
tradition, are of Mougol origin ; and their 
features, their language, and their de- 
cided preference of a pastoral life, as far 
as the climate will allow, fully confirm 
the tradition. They maintain that Sak- 
halar, their ancestor, once dwelt with his 
tribe in the valleys to the north of the lake 
Baikal, and about the river Angara ; that 
in war he was subdued and driven thence, 
and took refuge on the banks of the Lena, 
where he married a Tongusian woman. 
Hence they call themselves Sakhalars* 
They now inhabit the country to the east 
of the Lena to the river Kolyma and 
the sources of the Auadyr, and to the 
south-east border on the province of 
Okhotsk. 

The Yakuts are of a sallow complexion, 
a low stature, a flat and oval face, with 
regular features and sharp lines, expres- 
sive of an indolent and amiable gentle- 
ness rather than of vigour and passion. 
Their eyes are obliquely set, but not so 
elongated nor so far apart as those of 
their western neighbours. They are 



humane and tractable, but heavy, dnl^ 
and spiritless ; far better temperedi and 
more orderly, but neither so honest nor 
so independent as the Tongusea. There 
is a tameness, a servility, a want of 
character about them. The Russian 
maxim is, " The more you beat a Yakuts 
the more work you get from him : touch 
a Tonguse, and you get no work fromr 
him." The women have good features, 
are more cheerful than the men, and 
work vigorously, though they stop c^n 
to stimulate themselves with the swal- 
lowed fumes of tobacco* Their original 
character, however, has been very much 
modified by extensive and intimate inter- 
course with, and oppression under, the 
Russians. They are becoming vain, 
covetous, cunning, and guilty of crime* 
If you accuse them of knavery, they 
will retort by asking, ** Who, then, 
taught the Sakhalars to be knaves?" 
The Kozak's despotism over them i« 
complete and cruel. The Yakuts are all 
baptized, and extensively intermarry with 
the Russians. They are subject to cuta- 
neous diseases, and the goitre of the Alpa 
is prevalent among them. They are 
properly a pastoral nation, their wealth 
consisting chiefly of horses and homed 
cattle, and are comparatively a sedentary 
people, migrating in search of pasture 
only once a year. They have no sheep, 
and have much difficulty in rearing their 
horses and cows. They are supplied 
with corn from the south, and manage to 
get hay enough in meadows sheltered 
from the north-west wind.. Some of 
them are rich in money, possessing for- 
tunes to the amount of 20,000^. ; and 
though they retain their national mode of 
living in huts similar to these of the 
Ostyaks, just as the poor do, they are by 
no means ungenerous or illiberal. Many 
of their Christian churches have been 
built and endowed by themselves. The 
Yakutau adage is, '*To eat much and 
grow fat is the highest dignity of man." 
They are noted for their gluttony, and 
can safely challenge the rest of the world 
in gormandizing* Disgusting and almost 
incredible facts are told, in illustration of 
their enormous gluttony, by veracious 
travellers. Sir G. Simpson indulged two 
of these gourmands, each of whom ate 
seventy-two pounds of boiled beef and 
eighteen pounds of melted butter! 

They have, however, a singular apti- 
tude for mechanical arts, and display 
great ingenuity and skill in them. They 
work very neatly in iron and silver, and 
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are excellent carpenters, cabinet-makerSi 
carvers in wood, and painters. The 
nation is divided into tribes, and these 
are subdivided into communities, each of 
which is governed by a chief or toion, on 
whom the Russian government confers 
the title o£ prince. They are chosen 
from the community, and by its universal 
nifirage. Their total number is about 
130,000. 

The Yttkaghirs, the Tchuvatses, the 
Shelages, the Omoks, and eight or ten 
other races — some, indeed, now consisting 
of only a few families, but all evidently 
distinct from each other, and from all 
others — are crowded into a comparatively 
small surface to the north-east of the 
Yakutau territory, and as far as the 
frontiers of the Tchuktches, between 
whom and the Russians they serve as a 
sort of neutral nation. The men are 
well proportioned, and with open, manly 
countenances ; and the women are repre- 
sented as extremely beautiful. The Rus- 
sians found them so fierce and formidable, 
that the empress Catherine ii. absolutely 
forbade their languages to be spoken ; 
hence they have not only adopted the 
Russian mode of life and customs, but 
have forgotten their natural idioms, and 
all now speak Russ. They are all bap- 
tised, and BO extensively intermarry with 
the Russians that as pure races they are 
becoming extinct. Tbe parts they inha- 
bit are tbe coldest in the continent. 
Their ancestors were reindeer nomads; 
but their degenerate children are made 
to depend for subsistence chiefly on the 
interception of the wild reindeer in their 
half-yearly migrations. Tame reindeer 
must never be restricted to any limited 
circle, otherwise they have always pe- 
rished from disease and want of food. 
Tbe Russian, for tbe easier collection of 
tribute, have forcibly restricted the wan- 
derings of these races to a very confined 
district; in consequence of which they 
have all lost their reindeer, and are more 
subject than any other races of Siberia to 
terrible ravages of famine and disease, in 
which hundreds perish almost every 
season. Having suddenly, and not by 
choice, exchanged a nomad for a settled 
life, they have unhappily retained the 
improvidence and carelessness for the 
future which characterises nomad tribes, 
and which is now the grand, if not the 
sole, cause of periodical famines among 
them, that even the efforts of the 
government to effect an amelioration in 
their conditions and the lessons taught 



by their terrible sufferings seem hitherto 
to have been in vain. 

The Krioks inhabit the extreme east- 
em coast of Siberia, which is washed by 
the sea of Kamtchatka ; and their wild 
and dreary country is bounded on the 
north by the river Auadyr, on the west 
by a spur of the Stanovoy Mountains, 
and on the south by the peninsula of 
Kamtchatka. They probably derive their 
name from Khora, which, in their lan- 
guage, signifies a reindeer. They are 
little known, and have been subjected to 
Russian dominion with very great diffi- 
culty, and are from time to time aban- 
doned to their independence. They have 
a dialect of the language of the Tchuk« 
tches, whom they resemble in appear- 
ance and manners, and are even less 
scrupulous of offending the Russians than 
their uuconquered neighbours. They 
have as little intercourse with the Rus- 
sians, are represented as fierce and bar- 
barous, but free from all famines and 
diseases, and ranging with their tame 
reindeer over their own unmolested val- 
leys and plains, are happy and prosperous 
compared to their nearest neighbours. 
Their number is about 5,000. 

The Tchuktches are a remarkable race, 
who have preserved their original nation- 
ality more than any other in Northern 
Asia; and notwithstanding the extreme 
rigour of their climate, and the physical 
privations of their condition, have with a 
bold and independent spirit successfully 
resisted and set bounds to the advancing 
tide of Russian invasion, before which 
every other tribe has fallen. Free and 
independent, they roam over with their 
reindeer, and confine themselves to the 
extreme north-east cape or peninsula of 
Asia, from tbe river Tchaun in the west 
to Behrings* Straits in the east. Their 
country, which does not exceed 1,400 
miles in length, and 200 in breadth, is 
very mountainous and barren, yielding 
nothing but moss. Like the Rouaks, 
they have clear and white skins, small 
heads, and round meagre faces. Their 
features are masculine, and their conduct 
wild. Their language, as well as appear- 
ance, bear no resemblance to anything 
Asiatic. They are supposed to be of 
American origin, but their language is 
different, and their complexion much 
fairer. Paradoxical as it may sound, and 
unexampled in the history of uncivilized 
nations, they are mercantile savages, 
trading with the Russians on the one 
hand, and the American savages on the 
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other. They are divided into tribes, are 
governed by chiefs, and have shamans or 
soothsayers for their priests and phy- 
sicians. But our space forbids our men- 
tioning more interesting particulars re- 
specting this people. Their number is 
about 10,000, or more. 

Such is the motley and various multi- 
tude of distinct nations that people these 
regions. High and refined notions of 
morality cannot be expected from them ; 
but they all possess the good qualities 
-which can be looked for in their half- 
civilized state: among themselves they 
are affectionate, to strangers hospitable ; 
their character is distinguished by sim- 
plicity, honesty, and integrity, and they 
are free both from the crimes of civilized 
and the vices of savage life. They are, 
however, in danger of corruption and 
deterioration from Russian intercourse. 
Why does Christianity not put forth her 
regenerating and elevating influence in 
that direction ? Why is her power so 
small to impel her wealthy professors to 
establish themselves among these na- 
tions, and endeavour to save them from 
the evils of deterioration, by which they 
are threatened. Let us remember, 

" Children we all are 
Of the great Father, in whatever clime 
Hii providence hath cast the seed of life — 
All tongues, all colours ! Neither after death 
Shall we be sorted into languages 
And tints, white, black, and tawny — Greek and 

Goth, 
Northmen, and offspring of hot Africa ; 
Tbe all-seeing Father— He in whom we live and 

move; 
He, the impartial Judge of all — regards 
Nations and hues and dialects alike ; 
According to their works shall they be Judged." 

T. E. S. 



NESTS OF THE ALLIGATOR. 

** When our canoe," says sir C. Lyell, 
*' had proceeded into the brackish water, 
where the river banks consisted of marsh 
land covered with a tall leed-like grass, 
we came close up to an alligator, about 
nine feet long, basking in the sun. Had 
the day been warmer, he would not have 
allowed us to approach so near to him, 
for these reptiles are much shyer than 
formerly, since they have learn ea to dread 
the avenging rifle of the planter, whose 
stray hogs and sporting dogs they often 
devour. About ten years ago, Mr. Cou- 
per tells us, that he saw 200 of them 
together in St. Mary's River in Florida 
extremely fearless. The oldest and 
laigest individuals on the Alatamaha, 
haye been killed, and they are now rarely 
twelve feet long, and never exceed sixteen 



and a-half feet As almost all of them 
have been in their winter retreats ever 
since the frost of last month, I was glad 
that we had surprised one in his native 
haunts, and seen him plunge into the 
water by the side of our boat. When I 
first read Bartram's account of alligators 
more than twenty feet long, and how 
they attacked his boat and bellowed like 
bulls, and made a sound like distant 
thunder, I suspected him of exaggera- 
tion ; but all my inquiries here and in 
Louisina, convinced me that he may be 
depended upon. His account of the 
nests which they build in the marshes is 
perfectly correct. They resemble hay- 
cocks about four feet high, and five feet 
in diameter at their bases, being con- 
structed with mud, grass, and herbage. 
First they deposit one layer of eggs on a 
floor of mortar, and having covered this 
with a second stratum of mud and herb- 
age eight inches thick, lay another set of 
eggs upon that, and so on to the top, 
there being commonly from one hundred 
to two hundred eggs in a nest. With 
their tails they then beat down round the 
nests the dense grass and reeds, Gve feet 
high, to prevent the approach of unseen 
enemies. The female watches her eggs 
until they are all hatched by the heat of 
the sun, and then takes her brood under 
her care, defending them, and providing 
for their subsistence. Dr. Luzenberger, 
of New Orleans, told me that he once 
packed up one of these nests with the 
eggs in a box for the museum of St. 
Petersburgh, but was recommended, 
before he closed it, to see that there was 
no danger of any of the eggs being 
hatched on the voyage. On opening 
one, a young alligator walked out, and 
was soon after followed by all the rest, 
about a hundred, which he fed in his 
house, where they went up and down 
the stairs, whinme and barking like 
young puppies. Tney ate voraciously, 
yet their growth was so slow, as to con- 
firm him in the common opinion, that 
individuals which have attained the 
largest size, are of very great age, though 
whether they live for three centuries, as 
some pretend, must be decided by future 
observation." 

THE SAVIOUR. 

Take Christ for your hope, his charac- 
ter for your model, his love for your mo- 
tive, his Spirit for your strength, and his 
promises for your encouragement. — 
Marsh, 



Venice wa» the earliest, and long the 
most coDBidersble city of modern Eiirone. 
In lite waa, honever, exceedingly in- 
auapicious. In the bottom of the Adriatic 
Sea there was a great number of marshy 
iaiaods, separated by narrow channels ; 
and hete, presenting no attractions to the 
rover or tiie freebooter, and almost inac- 
ces9il>le, dwelt some fishermen, in com- 
parative security, who supported them- 
selves by a little trade in lish and salt. 
Thither the Veneti, a people inhabiting 
that part of the peninsula wliich stretohce 
along the coasts of the gulf, retired, when 
Ataric king of the Goths, and afterwards 
Attila king of the Huns, ravaged Italy. 
The new population, intending to make 
this but a temporary residence, formed 
themselves into no body politic ;, but each 
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of the seventy-tn-o islands of the little 
archipelago continued for a long time 
under iia separate master, each form- 
ing a dislinct commonwealth. On their 
improving and assuming some 
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excited ; and it was at length 
found necessary for their mutual lup- 
port to unite their inlerests, and U 






At a very early period the Venetians 
began to trade with Cans tan tinople and 
the Levant; and not with standing the 
competition of the Genoese ud Pisans. 
they continued to engross the principal 
commerce in easlern products till the dis- 
covery of a route to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope turned this tramc into a new 
channel. The crusades seemed but to 
augment their wealth, and to extend the 
commerce and posseaBiona of Veoicc. A 
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naval armament was fitted out at Venice, 
under Vitalis Micheli, for the service of 
the crusaders, which shows the power and 
wealth which the people had acquired. 
Two hundred galleys assemhled, and 
after vanquishing the fleet of the neigh- 
houring republic of Pisa, they captured 
Ascalon in Syria and other towns, tinder 
the successors of this doge similar ar- 
rangements were prepared, and met with 
so much success on the eastern shores of 
the Adriatic, on the coast of Africa, and 
in the Holy Land, that the envy of the 
Greek emperors was excited, and a series 
of fierce engagements ensued between 
them. 

An event occurred towards the close of 
the twelfth century, which led to the 
Venetian ceremony of the ** Doge mar- 
rying the sea." Pope Alexander, heing 
threatened with an attack from FredertoE 
Barbarossa, solicited the aid of the Vene- 
tians. This was granted; and on Bar- 
barossa despatching a fleet of seventy- 
five very large galleys to the attack of 
Venice, forty- eight of his vessels were 
captured or destroyed. The pqpe, who 
had taken refuge in the city, signifled 
his gratitude to the Venetians by prasvnt* 
ing the doge with a ring, which he 
accompanied with the following declara- 
tion : '* Take this ring, and present it to 
the sea. in token of your dominion over 
it. Enjoin your successors to perform 
annually the same ceremony, that suc- 
ceeding ages may learn that your valour 
acquired this great prerogative, and has 
subjugated the ocean, even a<i a wife is 
subject to her husband." The absurd 
ceremony of "marrying the sea" was 
annually performed for many centuries 
after this event. The doge, attended by 
the senators, the chief nobility, and the 
foreign ambassadors, entered a splendid 
vessel, called the Bucentaur, which was 
fitted up with great elegance, was gilt 
from^ prow to stern, and covered with an 
awning of purple silk. Having sailed 
out to the sea, preceded by the gondolas 
of the nobility, the doge threw a gold 
ring into the waters, saying, " We marry 
thee, O Sea, in token of that true and 
perpetual dominion which the republic 
has over thee."* The fallacy and folly 
of the entire proceeding require neither 
illustration nor enforcement. 

The maritime importance of Venice 
did not here terminate. The eastern 
emperor having been deposed, his son 

* DMponumus te, Mare, in tignum yen per- 
petnique dominii." 



solicited the fud«f tke Veaetiana, and of 
Baldwin, earl of ^Flaud«rs, to reinatate his 
father on his ri^htii^ ^roii«. Venice 
fitted out a large armantent, consisting of 
sixty galleys^ ** twenty ships of war, — 
the distinctive character of which is not 
precisely known,-— and several trans- 
ports." In gratitude for the service thus 
rendered to earl Baldwin, — who by its 
instrumentality had become emperor, — 
he permitted them to wage war against, 
and to take possession of, the Greek 
idaodi in the Archipelago; and ulti- 
mately the whole of the Greek islands 
beeams subject to them. They secured 
alio a chain of forts and factories extend- 
ing along the coasts of Greece, from the 
Morea to Dalmatia, while they monopo- 
lifed almost the whole foreign trade of 
Egypt The preservation of these commer- 
cial advantages Venice had early usurped 
over the Adriatic, and to retain her colo- 
nies and distant trading establishments 
were measures pursued by the govern- 
ment with great skill and inflexible 
constancy. With the single exception of 
Rome, Venice, in the fifteenth century, 
was by far the richest and most magni- 
ficent city of Europe ; and her peculiar 
situation m the midst of the sea greatly 
contributed to impress those by whom 
she was visited with still higher notions 
of her wealth and grandeur. By the 
close of the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, a great change had occurred. 
Candia was taken from the Venetians by 
the Turks, though with a loss to the latter 
of more than 200,000 men. The com- 
merce of the republic had rapidly de- 
clined, and being at length almost 
entirely attracted into other quarters, the 
energies of the government and people 
were exhausted. Venice may be said, 
Indeed, to have owed the last hundred 
years of her political existence more to 
the forbearance and jealousy of other 
powers, than to any strength which she 
could exert. In 1797, the '* maiden 
city" submitted to the yoke of the con- 
queror ; and the last surviving witness of 
antiquity, stripped of independence and 
wealth, now enjoys but a precarious ex- 
istence, and is ** slowly sinking into the 
waves" whence she arose.* 

The peculiar situation of Venice ren- 
ders the city in many respects unique : 
thus the streets, or rather passages, are 
usually not more than four, and seldom 

• Msoculloeh; Hallam's •< Middle Ag*»;" 8is- 
mondi's " Italian Republics;" M. Daru's HiaMn 
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more than five or six feet in width. To 
this there is but one exception, — there 
being a ttreet in the centre of the city 
which is regarded as the Uegent-street of 
Venice, but which is only from twelve to 
twenty feet across : to tide^ even on horse* 
back, is in consequence altogether imprac- 
ticable. Almost all the principal houses 
have on one side a canal, and on the other 
a lane ; the former being the principal tho- 
roughfare, and gondolas or canal boats 
bpiug tlie substitute for vehicles. A gon- 
dola is usually about thirty feet in length 
and five in breadth, and it affords accom- 
modation to six passengers, besides the 
two rowers. These vessels vary, however, 
in siae, some being small, and of exceed- 
ingly elegant proportions, and rowed by 
one person. The seats have an awning 
over them, with windows and curtains, 
which are removable at pleasure. The 
head is fitted with an iron-polished prow, 
similar to those seen in representations of 
ancient galleys; and the stem lias a 
wooden beak, somewhat less elevated 
than that at the head. The tilt is of 
frame-work, covered with black cloth, 
and ornamented with tufts of the same 
colour; the seats are usually provided 
with cushions, and the floor with carpets. 
At one period the nobility and gentry of 
Venice vied with one another in the 
splendour of their vessels ; but this 
rivalry occasioned sO many inconveni- 
ences, that a law was ultimately issued, 
prescribing the form, size, and colour 
in which the gondola shall appear. 
In rowing, the gondoliers stand on the 
extreme edge of the vessel, the master or 
principal gondolier being on the right 
side, with his face towards the head of 
the vessel, and his companion on the left 
fide, behind the company. On the after 
part, where the back rower is placed, 
there is a flat piece added over the gun- 
wale of the boat, on which he stands. 
Thus situated, the rowers always appear 
to the uninitiated to be in imminent peril 
of falling into the water ; but this is an 
accident that seldom happens. They 
balance themselves with apparent ease, 
and even elegance, pushing their oars 
forwards, and giving tnero, by the action 
of the wrist, the turn in the water which 
is called "feathering." The oar is made 
of a light kind of fir; the blade is not 
bent lika an English oar, but more in the 
form of a paddle. Instead of a rowlock, 
a single fixed piece of wood of a crooked 
form is employed, against which the oar 
is held by pressure only. Before turning 



a comer from one canal to another, the 
gondoliers utter a peculiar but rather 
agreeable and musical cry, which serves 
as a warning to vessels which may be 
approaching in a contrary direction. The 
charge for the hire of a gondola is about 
lOd, an hour, and by its assistance every 
part of the city may soon be visited. . 

Rogers, in his poem of ''Italy," has 
said : 

** There is a glorious city in the sea : 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing; and the salt sea- weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 
No track of men, nor footsteps to and fro, 
Lead to her gates. The pith lies o'er the sea, 
Invisible ; and from the land we went, 
As to a floating city,— steering in, 
And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 
Bo smoothly, si'entiy,— by many a dome. 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 
The statues ranged along In azure sky, •— 
By many a pile In more than eastern splendour, 
or old the residence of merchant kings." 

Some of the public buildings of the 
city are well deserving observation, but 
they are in general characterised rather 
by gorgeousness and display than by 
purity and good taste. Many of them 
present a heterogeneous intermixture of 
Byzantine or other eastern, with Greek, 
Roman, and Gothic architecture. The 
church of St. Mark, for instance, is 
neither Roman, Saracenic, nor Gothic, 
but a combination of the three styles. It 
is " neither a church nor a mosque, but 
something between the two; too low for 
grandeur, too heavy for beauty, no just 
proportion being observed among the 
difierent parts. Yet it has the effect of 
grandeur, and a sort of beauty, from the 
richness of the materials, and the pro- 
fusion of ornament." " Nowhere," says 
Mr. Forsyth, speaking of this edifice, 
" have I seen so many figures crpwded 
into so small a space. Nearly three hun- 
dred are stuck on the pillars of the front, 
and three hundred more on the balustrade 
above." Mr. Wood, however, assures us 
that the interior is characterised by a 
better taste. The vaulting and greater 
part of the walls, he says, are covered 
with mosaics, and the rest with rich 
marbles. The astonishment and admira- 
tion of the beholder are excited at the 
columns of porphyry, and verd-antique, 
and the pavement of minute pieces of 
white and coloured marbles, jasper, 
agate, lapis lazuli, and other materials. 

The ducal palace presents, externally, 
a double range of arches, supporting a 
great wall of brickwork pierced with a 
lew windows : tiie corners are cut so at 
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to admit their spiral columns. Notwith- 
standing its many defects, this structure { 
derives an imposing effect from its gran- 
deur and unity of design. The palace is 
entered by eight gates. A noble flight 
of steps, called, from the colossal statues 
of Mars and Neptune, the Giants' Stair- 
case, conducts to one part of the palace, 
where, in the time of the republic, the 
lions' mouths gaped to receive com- 
munications or surmises of plots against 
the state ! 

Next to the buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Mark's church, those 
which border the harbour and the canal 
of Giudecca appear to be the finest. 
Among these is the Dogena, or custom- 
house, a representation of which is fur- 
nished at the commencement of this 
article. There are also the churches of 
San Giorgio and II Redemptore, both 
designed by Palladio. The latter is 
spoken of by Forsyth as grand, simple, 
and perfect in its proportions ; it is one 
of the architect's chefs d'ceuvres, and " is 
perhaps the finest church in Italy, "though 
mferior to many in costliness and magni- 
tude. 

The government of Venice is one of 
the most singular that has ever existed. 
In her earlier period she was governed 
hy doges f the word signifying "dukes," 
from the Latin dux ; and thus dogate and 
dogado are formed from ducatus, ** a 
duchy." The doges were anciently sove- 
reigns ; but latterly the prerogatives de- 
volving upon him who held this rank 
were, to give audience to ambassadors, 
but not to make answer as from himself 
in matters of importance; and as first 
magistrate, he had also to preside at all 
the councils. The credentials with which 
the senate furnishes its ministers were 
written in his name, but usually signed 
by the secretary of state, who also sealed 
them with the arms of the republic. The 
despatches sent by ambassadors were 
addressed to him, and yet he dared not 
open them except in the presence of his 
counsellors. All the magistrates rose 
and saluted the doge when he came into 
council, but he rose only to foreign am- 
bassadors. In short, he was '' a mere 
pageant of state," and, politically speak- 
ing, a nonentity. 

The office or dignity of the doge at 
Venice was formerly elective for life. 
He was "the chief of the council, and 
the mouth of the republic," being re- 
garded as the chief minister, though not 
the sovereign of the people. Id reality, 
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i^was mer^V' '^H^'pfaautom ^r^^Md^v" 
Irthe majesty dP ft prince, all 11^^' autho- 
rity being i^^e^^i) the republic:' He 
onljT lent hi«'^al&ib'(b' the senate, and kis 
power was diflflisifi^flfronghout ihfmhoU 
body, though (h(^ IHrkyterh were ail madle 
in his name. ' . ' H4S • own . repH^s- '*«» 
always couched iil ^ivfe^y cautious and 
general terms, btberWise he was cettaio 
to mee^/with a ifeprimdnd. • • •• > 

The pojiular element whkh iMid long 
existed jn the. government of Veiiiee was 
ultimately greatly dimirilsWe^i A grAod 
council was established, \thtoh' kidttd&d 
almost all the principal .ci|;ize^f,^ .and 
though the people on several occasions 
resorted to violence in endeavouring to 
recover their lost Authority, they were 
wholly unsuccessful ; and after various 
struggles, it was resolved in 1319 that 
the grand council should no longer be 
elected, but that the dignity should be 
hereditary in its members.* " The aristo- 
cracy was thus established on a solid 
foundation ; but no sooner had this been 
done, than the dignified families became 
jealous of each other ; and to avert the 
chance of any individual acquiring a pre- 
ponderating influence in the state, a 
carefully devised scheme of indirect elec- 
tion to all the higher offices was estab- 
lished, at the same time that the nobles 
subjected themselves, the doge, and 
everybody else, to a system of despotism, 
which not only determined the public 
and private conduct, but, in some mea- 
sure, even the very thoughts of indivi- 
duals." This was accomplished by a 
committee of ten, instituted from the 
body of the grand council, and it was 
greatly furthered by the selection from 
the council of ten of three state inqui- 
sitors, who were invested with unlimited 
authority. " The proceedings of this 
most formidable tribunal were shrouded 
in the most impenetrable secrecy ; but it 
was believed at the time, and is now cer- 
tain, that it did not wait for overt acts, 
but proceeded on suspicion and presump- 
tion ; that it had secret prisons ; and that 
it made free use of the agency of spies, 
torture, and even of assassins. An indi- 
vidual disappeared, by what means no 
one knew ; but if it were supposed that 
he had fallen a victim to the fears or 
suspicions of the inquisitors, his relatives 
prudently abstained from all complaint, 
and even from making any inquiries 
about him. Nothing, in fact, but im- 
plicit obedience to established authority, 

* Daru, vol. i., p. 5\B. 
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of .polifjitiajl prefereilcQ ai^d/ remark,^ foij^! 
eifstble *a»f indiy'id^ejL^j^syh: m^h. o^\ 
law, to ffleep ^«oj^p|)^r iu ..Venice." • 
Thankful ought; WA j^jbeirtbat we are 
in a land y/hBf0.f,th/s great principles 
Qf justice 4Uje recogpff^d hyi.f* the powers 
that be ;" and de^Ijr/s it to be lamented 
that there are r^ics- of .despotism as 
intolerant, and slavery as entire as that 
formerly existing at Venice, still to be 
found. in the nineteenth century. As the 
sons and daughters of this ** isle of the 
IrftejVi^^e'i^^y still say, — 

■^"'Engfan^,^kAi all Ihy faults, I love thee still !" 

F. 



PHILANTHTIOPY EXEMPLIFIED. 

When we behold a man like the late 
John Howard devoting his wealth, his 
knowledge, his intellectual and active 
powers, to alleviate the sorrows, and to 
promote the happiness of his fellow-men ; 
when we behold him in retirement at his 
native mansion, a universal blessing to 
his neighbours around him, furnishing 
employment for the poor, erecting schools 
for the instruction of their children, 
watching over the morals of his. neigh* 
bourhood, visiting the abodes of afflic- 
tion, acting the part of a physician to 
their bodies, imparting spiritual instruc- 
tion to their souls, promoting the know- 
ledge and practice of religion, and ex- 
tending his benevolent regards to persons 
of all religious persuasions— when we 
behold him leaving his native country 
and the friends of his youth, on a tour 
of benevolence over all Europe and the 
east, hazarding his health and his life 
in the service of humanity, diving into 
the depths of dungeons, plunging into 
the infected atmospheres of hospitals and 
jails, visiting the lonely and squalid pri- 
soner, entering the wretched hovels of 
sorrow and affliction, administering con- 
solation and relief, and surveying the 
dimensions of misery and distress among 
men of all nations, for the purpose of 
devising schemes for the relief of the 
distresses of suffering humanity, and for 
promoting the comforts of mankind— 
when such a character appears on the 
stage of life, there is no class of the 
human race, whose powers are not com- 
pletely vitiated, but must feel towards it 
strong emotions of esteem, and of affec- 
* Macculloeh. 



tiwafe re^d. But what are all the 
^vise and beneficent designs of a fellow- 
mortal, when compared with the nume- 
rous and diversified streams of benevo*- 
lence which are incessantly flowing from 
the uncreated Source of felicity ? They 
are but as a drop to the ocean, or as an 
atom when compared with the immensity 
of the universe. On Him all beings 
depend, from the archangel to the worm ; 
from Him they derive their comfort ; to 
Him they are indebted for all their 
powers and faculties ; and on Him their 
eternal felicity depends. — Dr, Dick, 



CHARACTER AND LEARNING OF THE 
BRAHMAN8. 

Our Lord Jesus asserted his right of 
Godhead, and he showed his title to it. 
The promises from Adam, who walked in 
the Garden of Eden 4004 years before 
Christ's appearance down to Malachi, 
who lived and prophesied but 397 years 
before that event — a period including 
3607 years — all the promises which were 
promulgated through numberless pro- 
phets, and seers, and soothsayers, through 
nearly 4000 years, pointed at him. The 
first was, that the Seed of the woman 
should bruise the head of the serpent; 
and the last, " I will send my messenger, 
and he shall prepare the way before me ; 
and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall sud- 
denly come to his temple, even the mes- 
senger of the covenant, whom ye delight 
in/' Mai. ill. 1. Our Saviour's was a 
claim of individual Godhead ; but in 
India it is asserted as for the body of 
Brahmans. They say that they spring 
from the mouth of the supreme Brahma, 
— that the three lower orders issued from 
less honoured parts of his body; such 
theory would necessarily, when believed, 
render their persons sacred ; and to this 
day may be witnessed in India the cir- 
cumstance of a man of the lower classes 
meeting a Brahman in the road, and 
stopping him to perform simply a cere- 
monial of abjectness. The inferior kneels 
on the ground, and lays his head in the 
dust. No word is spoken. The Brah- 
man signifies his blessing, and, the cere^ 
mony ended, either party pursues his 
journey. 

Still a Brahman has sins. The moat 
abject Hindoo from Hurdwar to Cape 
Comorin cannot deny the fact. Yet his 
very sins are respected : the lower orders 
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die in their tins, and are punished; — 
a Brahman's sins are expiated; and it is 
no uncommon thing to see in the streets 
and markets of a Hindoo village a Brah- 
manee bull, who bears the sins of a 
Brahman. The story is this i — When a 
Brahman dies, if he be rich enough to 
afford the sacrifice, a bull is procured; 
not such a one as we have seen in £ng* 
land under the name of a Brahmanee 
bull, but an animal much smaller, of 
stronger conformation of figure and mus- 
cle, and much fiercer in his disposition. 
On this creature's head the sins of the 
Brahman are confessed, and the bull is 
then permitted to roam the neighbour- 
hood for the rest of his life. He is then 
called a '* Brahmanee bull" — not before. 
No man will dare to touch him. He 
carries about the sins of the holy man, 
and he ranges freely into every open 
shop, and eats what he pleases, whether 
of rice, or of plantain, or of grain, or of 
other food. The owners of the shop, for 
their own sake, try to be rid of so awk- 
ward an intruder; but while the sacri- 
ficial bull eats the contents of the shop, 
the wretched shopkeeper never dreams 
of getting quit of him but by the most 
absurd humiliation. He pats the Brah- 
man bull on the back, and tries to coax 
him out of his house with the inducement 
of a cluster of plantains, and he addresses 
him as Ghodah (Qod). Saoh is the 
respect paid to the animal which bears 
even the sins of a Brahman. 

In narrating this custom, we cannot 
help seeing in an instant from whence it 
comes. It took its origin in the scape- 
goat of the Levitlcal law, and there are 
many other such customs and traditions 
among these people which come from 
the books of the Pentateuch. For the 
ten tribes having been taken from their 
own land by Sbalmanazar about 750 
years after the giving of the law, tra- 
ditions reaching down to the days of 
Hosea, 742 b.c, developing new facts, 
which were widely spread abroad among 
the nations of the east. There is also 
an allegory of the goddess Kalee, 
with her heel upon a serpent's head. 
There are other stories perhaps more 
specific of the modern origin of this 
priesthood. A story in the Vishnu Puran 
IS to this effect : — " A certain holy Brah- 
man lived for many years on the banks 
of the Ganges, and was fed by the birds 
of the air all that time; afterwards, by 
reason of his superior sanctity, he was 
taken up to heaven without dying. ' ' Such 



a itory cannot be read without raising 
instantly in the mind the surmise that 
this is the account of Elijah, which the 
ten tribes, who had resorted to Affghanis- 
than and Belochestham from the oppres- 
sions of the kings of Assyria, gave to 
their formerly emigrated brethren of a 
great prophet which had but shortly 
before that arisen in their land. The 
story, of course, was immediately taken 
up; for the suggestion was happy, and 
would tend to uphold the sanctity of the 
■acred order. 

But we go on to the learning of this 
remarkable race. It was most strange 
and allegorical. All their astronomy 
was delivered under allegories ; but they 
well knew the structure of the universe, 
and were acquainted with the movements 
of the celestial bodies ; the same sort of 
learning of the heavens and of the starry 
influences which the Egyptians carried 
with them westward, these Brahmans 
carried, and carried more matured, into 
the east country from the laud of Abra- 
ham's sojourn. If the reader will con- 
sent to forgive the allegories, he will find 
the theory very much the same as that 
which the philosophy of modern times 
has consented to. 

The eighth chapter of the second book 
of the Vishnu Puran thus describes the 
sun and his course : 

" The chariot of the sun is 9000 leagues 
in length, and the pole is of twice that 
length; the axle is of 15,700,000 leagues 
long, on which is fixed a wheel with three 
naves, five spokes, and six peripheries 
consistipg of the everduring year, the 
whole constituting the circle or wheel of 
time. The chariot has another axle, 
which is 450,500 leagues long ; the two 
halves of the yoke are of the same length 
respectively as to the two axles, the longer 
and the shorter. The short axle with 
the short yoke are supported by the pole 
star. * • • The glorious sun darts 
like an arrow on his southern course, 
attended by the constellations of the 
zodiac He causes the difierence between 
day and night, and is the divine vehicle 
and path of the sages who have overcome 
the inflections of the world. Whilst the 
sun, who is the discriminator of all hours, 
shines in one continent in mid-day, in 
the opposite dwypas it will be midnight. 
Rising and setting are at all seasons, and 
are always (relatively) opposed in the 
different cardinal and intermediate points 
of the horizon. When the sun becomes 
visible to any people, to them he is said 
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to riM; when he ^apfetnrs lr«m their 
Tiev, that U called hWnellmg^ There is, 
in truth, neither riiiiifiinof setiuig; for 
he is 4ili*ay8, an4 thee* tevfns naerely 
imply his preseiiee'ftnd disf^pearance* 

*' When the san Id midrday passes over 
either of the citieaiof ihe goda on the 
M^asattara nMmntftiaf at the eardinal 
points, his lighl entenda to three cities 
and two intfumediate points ; when 
situated in an intermedidte point, he 
iiluminatea two-^ the qities and three 
intermediate points, — in either case, one 
hemisfiUere. From the period of his rise 
the sun n^ves with increasing rays until 
noon, when be proceeds towards bis set^ 
tang with rays diminishing; that is, his 
heat inereases ov diminishes in proportion 
as he advances to or recedes from the 
meridian of any place. The east and 
west quarters are so called from the sun's 
rising and setting there: as far as the 
sun shines in front so far he shines 
behind, and on either hand illuminating 
all the places, except the summit of 
Meru, the mountain of the immortals 
(this mountain is said to be 84,000 leagues 
high) ; for when his rays reach the court 
of Brahma, which is there situated, they 
are repelled and driven hack by the over- 
powering radiance which there prevails ; 
consequently, there is always the alter- 
nation of day and night, according as 
the divisions of the continent lie to the 
northern or southern quarter, or inas- 
much as they are situated north or south 
of Meru. The radiance of the solar 
orb when the sun has set is accumulated 
in fire, and hence fire .is visible at a 
greater distance by night than by day. 
Daring the latter, a fourth of the rays of 
fire blend with those of the sun, and from 
this union the sun shines with greater 
intensity by day. Elemental fire, light, 
and heat, derived from the sun or from 
fire, blending with each other, mutually 
prevail, in various proportions, both by 
day and night. When the sun is present, 
either in the southern or the northern 
hemisphere^ day or night retires into the 
waters, according as they are invaded by 
darkness or light. It is from this cause 
that the waters look dark by day, because 
night is within them, and they look white 
by night because at the setting of the 
sun the light of day takes refuge in their 
bosom. 

** When the sun has travelled in the 
centre of Pushkara, a thirtieth part of 
the ciroumfereuce of the globe, his course 
is equal in time to one muhurutta (48'), 



and whirling round like the circumfer- 
ence of the wheel of a potter, he distri- 
butes day and night upon the earth. In 
the commencement of his northern course 
the sun passes to Capricornus, thence to 
Aquarius, thence to Pisces, going suc- 
cessively from one sign of the zodiac to 
another. After he has passed through 
these, the sun attains his equinoctial 
movement, (the vernal equinox,) when he 
makes the day and night of equal dura- 
tion. Thenceforward the length of the 
night decreases, and the day becomes 
longer, until the sun reaches the end of 
Gemini, when he pursues a different 
direction, and, entering Cancer, begins 
hjs declension to the south. As the cir- 
cumference of a potter's wheel revolves 
most rapidly, so the sun travels rapidly 
on his southern journey. He flies along 
his path with the velocity of wind, and 
traverses a great distance in a short time. 
In twelve muhuruttas, equal to nine hours 
thirty -six minutes, he passes through 
thirteen lunar asterisms and a half during 
the day ; and during the night he passes 
through the same distance only in eighteen 
muhuruttas, equal to fourteen hours 
twenty-four minutes. As the centre of 
the potter's wheel revolves more slowly 
than the circumference, so the sun in his 
northern path again revolves with less 
rapidity, and moves over a less space of 
the earth in a longer time, until, at the end 
of his northern route, the day is again 
eighteen muhuruttas, equal to fourteen 
hours twenty-four minutes, and the night 
twelve, equal to nine hours thirty-six 
minutes, — the sun passing through half 
of the lunar mansions by day and by 
night in those periods respectively. As 
the lump of clay on the centre of the 
potter's wheel moves most slowly, so the 
polar star, which is in the centre of the 
zodiacal wheel, revolves very tardily and 
ever remains in the centre, as the clay 
continues in the centre of the wlieel oH 
the potter. 

** The relative length of the day or 
night depends upon the greater or le^>s ve- 
locity with which the sun revolves through 
the degrees between the two parts of the 
horison. In the solstitial period, in which 
his diurnal path is quickest, his nocturnal 
is slowest, and in that in which he moves 
quick by night, he travels slowly by day. 
The extent of his journey is, in either 
ease, the same ; for, in the course of the 
day and night, he passes through all the 
signs of the zodiac, or six by night and 
the sa^ie i^nmber by day. The length 
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and shortness of the day are measured by 
the extent of the signs, and the duration 
of day and night by the period which the 
sun takes to pass through them. In 
his northern declination, the sun moves 
quickest by night and slowest by day; 
in his southern declination, the reverse is 
the case." 

The description of the sun's chariot is 
but the fanciful production of an eastern 
imagination ; but the facts of his rising 
and setting, — the stationary, or almost 
stationary position of the polar star, — the 
revolution of nights and days, and months 
and years, and the different si&;ns of the 
zodiac, *-- th«8e could only have been 
obtained by dee^ and intense study. In 
the theories of natural philosophy which 
have here been given, the sun is said to 
move instead of the earth ; so also he is re- 
presented as '* standing still" (that is, not 
going down) in Joshua x. 12, 13, — "Then 
spake Joshua to the Lord in the day when 
the Lord delivered up the Amorites be- 
fore the children of Israel, and he said in 
the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeon; and thou. Moon, in the 
valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood 
still, and the moon stayed, until the people 
had avenged themselves upon their ene- 
mies. Is not this written in the book of 
Jasher? So the sun stood still in the 
midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down about a whole day." Whether the 
Israelites, or he who wrote the book of 
Joshua, knew that the sun was not the 
moving body, but the earth, does not 
appear ; but the Hindoo philosophers 
fully understood this fact in astronomy ; 
and though this Puran speaks of the sun 
as moving, yet the Hindoo is carefully 
warned not to attribute any but a con- 
ventional meaning to the expression ; for 
he is told before the narration commences 
— " There is, in truth, neither rising nor 
setting, for he is always ; and these terms 
merely imply his presence and disappear- 
ance." The reason given for fire being 
visible at a greater distance in the night 
than in the day, is one very much bor- 
dering on true philosophy, and the idea 
is very elegant, — the fault being that, 
instead of the rays of the sun being 
abstracted, and the power of light left to 
the element of fire, he lends the fire a 
portion of his rays at parting, as if to 
supply his place till he reappear, as the 
fire lends him in return a portion of its 
heat and rays on his rising, to make him 
the more glorious. 

With respect to the divisions of days, it 



will be seen above that the sun in one mu- 
hurutta, is said to accomplish the thirtieth 
part of the circumference of the heaven ; 
and a muhurutta being forty-eight mi- 
nutes, that being multiplied by thirty 
will give exactly twenty-tour hours. 

It may not be uninteresting to see 
how the muhurutta is measured. The 
puran says : — " Fifteen twinklings of the 
eye make one kashtha, thirty kashthas a 
kala, thirty kalas a muhurutta (forty-eight 
minutes), and thirty muhurpttas a day 
and a night." 

Another notion in their philosophy 
may well startle us proud moderns. It 
was but three centuries ago that we were 
astonished at the discovery of the mari- 
ners' compass ; but thousands of years 
before then the Hindoo philosophy enter- 
tained the doctrine of five elements — 
fire, air, earth, water, and attraction. 
They are thus set out in the laws of 
Meru. Their learniitg, however, was 
concerning the sun, and the moon, and 
the stars — the manifest facts of nature ; 
of reasoning, as applied to experimental 
philosophy, they knew nothing. They 
knew that there was power in an oar to 
propel a boat, and in a rudder to steer it ; 
but they' did not know on what princi- 
ples the one was applied or the other 
efficient. One of tne most favourite 
amusements of a summer evening, even 
among the humblest class, is to fly a kite ; 
but the subtlest Brahman in the village 
or district could not, ten years ago, have 
told what were the forces which kept that 
kite in the sky. Of chemical analysis, 
also, they were equally ignorant; and 
many a pharisaical Hindoo, who has 
kept every tittle of the law, and among 
other injunctions has sedulously withheld 
his hand from the destruction of life, has 
had his faith in the divine inspiration of 
the vedas fearfully shaken, when, by the 
aid of a microscope, he has seen how 
many myriads of living creatures he 
had destroyed in every drop of Ganges 
water which he had ever drank. But 
the present state of this priesthood is 
the most interesting to one who contem- 
plates the progress of the human mind in 
connexion with the ordinances of Provi- 
dence. During nearly 4000 years, the 
Brahmans have held sway over the peo- 
ple among whom they went — a sway 
more absolute than that of the priests of 
the Chaldeans, or of the Chinese, or of 
the nations who worship the llama in 
Thibet, or of any of the ecclesiastic orders 
in the new world, as far as we know its 
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history. But this sway is dissolving 
every hour, and this supremacy is more 
and more repudiated every year, as the 
knowledge of arts and sciences finds its 
way among the many thousand tribes of 
the continent of Asia, which, under the 
dominion of this priesthood from Goon- 
gotree, the source of the Ganges in the 
Himalaya Mountains in the north, to 
Cape Comorin in the south, and from the 
Indus at the west to the Brahmapootra at 
the east; hut now, instead of the old 
barbarian mode of preserving the sanc« 
tity of an order by repelling as unholy 
any inquiry into its rights and privileges, 
they are compelled to enter the field of 
reason, and to fight the battle of common 
sense. 

It was in the year 1812, when the 
superstitious observances and fearful rites 
of the Hindoo religion were in their most 
fierce condition, that a young English- 
man devoted his energies to writing a 
weekly newspaper in the Bengalee lan- 
guage — the first newspaper which had 
ever appeared among the Hindoos in a 
language which they could read — the 
same from which we have quoted above. 
The supreme government lent its assist- 
ance, and ordered a certain number of 
copies to be supplied for the use of its 
civil and military stations. But the 
native mind was so lethargic, so abso- 
lutely devoted to its "old-world fables," 
so satisfied to think as their fathers 
thought and as the Brahmans com- 
manded, so content to believe only this 
of their conquerors, that they were a race 
from a far land — a race mighty in battle, 
strong in council, but accursed ; for they 
bad drank other water than that of the 
Ganges ; utterly reprobate, for they de- 
nied the sanctity of the vedas; heretical 
and impious, for one of their governors 
had executed a Brahman as a common 
malefactor ; — the mind of the Hindoos 
was so well content to be satisfied with 
such conclusions drawn from such rea- 
sonings, that this newspaper of which we 
have spoken remained for many years 
scarcely read, although it entered into 
no controversial matter, though it in- 
vited no discussion, but simply narrated 
the events of every passing day. 

Yet the paper did at last silently do 
the work which its author had longed 
for — ^to stir up the Hindoos to a more 
active political and moral life; and it 
found its way gradually from village to 
hamlet, and from hamlet to township, 
and firom township to city, till, at the 



end of twelve years, the editor found his 
hopes realized in the appearance of a 
Hindoo newspaper edited by a Brahman, 
and set up to support and advocate all 
the range of superstitions inculcated by 
the vedas or made familiar by custom. 
On that day the death blow was struck at 
the Hindoo religion. Controversy fol- 
lowed on every proposition. The Hin- 
doos learned that knowledge was power. 
The Sudra suggested religious doubts of 
the one part, and the Brahman tried in 
vain to answer them of the other. And 
thus this, the lowest order, which had 
been kept in moral abeyance during 
forty centuries, and had been taught to 
believe that he was scarcely worthy to 
breathe the same air with the chosen 
race, found, to his own astonishment, 
that he had capabilities of learning and 
reasoning equal to those of the highest 
Brahman. 

It was in vain that the select hierarchy 
enacted new rules and regulations to fix 
bounds for the tide of knowledge and 
enlightenment which was flowing in 
against them. They formed a holy 
society — the dhorma subba — and having 
formed it, they purged their community 
of all members who were out of the 
canonical rules of Menu's ordinances, — 
of all men, for instance^ who were gold- 
smiths,— of all who had a separation 
between their front teeth, — of all who 
had eaten with such men, — and, in short, 
of all persons whom the shastra had 
declared to be reprobate. 

But the safeguards of their rubric were 
of no avail to support the superstitions, 
the sanctity of which had once been 
doubted. A new class of religionists 
had appeared even amongst the Brah- 
mans themselves, — those, namely, to 
whom the Brahmanical canon was irk- 
some. They bathed in their own houses, 
and called it a domestic circumstance, 
and they left off to go to the Ganges, 
where the bathing was a holy rite. They 
thought it no wrong to drink water other 
than that of the Ganges, an ofience which 
no Hindoo may perpetrate but under the 
severest ecclesiastical penalties. They 
attended to the learning of Europe ; their 
old mathematical knowledge was revived 
again, and that philosophy which had 
slept from the days of Zoroaster and the 
carrying away by Sbalmanazar, has come 
again, and with new learning, among 
this ancient sacerdotal order. Some of 
their most distinguished Brahmans have 
spent princely incomes in establishing 
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eolleget where all the arU and Boiencea 
of Europe are taught Among othen 
may he mentioned the magnificent foun- 
dation of Bahoo Mooterlal Seal, called 
" Seal's College." The government also 
have colleges for Hindoo youths — many 
in Calcutta, and some in the moofussil, or 
provinces — Patna, Bar, Agra, and other 
places : there is also a college at Seram- 
pore, (a town fifteen miles ahove Calcutta, 
and . lately ceded by the crown of Den- 
mark to the English,) founded by the 
Serampore missionaries, and having a 
royal charter from the king of Den- 
mark. 

It has been these colleges and the free 
press which, under the blessing of Provi- 
dence, has made India what it Is. It 
was the principle which founded these 
institutions which produced such men as 
Ram Mohun Roy and Dwarkenath Ta- 
jore — men who have spent and been 
spent for the good of their fellow men. 
One of them, Dwarkenath Tajore, gave 
at one gift, for the cause of civilization, 
to a church foreign to him, more than 
many hundred Christians have given 
during their whole lives to that same 
church, and for which they professed 
the most utter devotedness. — He gave 
10,000/. to the Education Society. 

In conclusion — for these few remarks 
have already exceeded the limit which 
the writer had allotted to them — is it 
possible for us Englishmen to look at 
that country, considering its former state 
and its present, and knowing our own 
former history and seeing our present 
position in the world — is it possible that 
any can venture to say, ** We bold this 
country by the conquest of our own hand ; 
we owe no more duties there than we 
should do on a newly-discovered and 
uninhabited island ; one . duty there is— 
to enrich ourselves and increase the reve- 
nue of our own country V Let us look 
to our relative positions. The popu- 
lation of that vast continent exceeds 
140,000,000, seventy times as numerous 
as thai inhabiting the home of their con- 
querors. Their ancestor was the friend 
of the Deity when our ancestor wandered 
northward, and his descendants became 
heathen Britons, or fierce Scandinavians, 
or Norsemen ; and while it pleased God 
that the light of revelation which he kept 
up in Syria should dawn as far as Britain, 
he also thought fit, in his mysterious 
providence, to keep his elder sons in 
comparative darkness: and now he has 
overturned other and greater nations than 



us, and we have seen almost verified to 
the letter the allegorical expression in 
the book of Joshua respecting a chosen 
race — *' The Lord hath driven out from 
before you great nations and strong : but 
as for you, no man hath been able to 
stand before you unto this day. One man 
of you shall chase a thousand: for the 
Lord your God, he it is that fighteth for 
you, as he hath promised you." 

Surely this vast country is given to us 
as a sacred trust, and we must not forget 
that, although we have abolialied by the 
strong hand of the law mjMiy of the dark 
superstitions which had vexed- the central 
continent of Asia for nearly 4000 yeare, 
yet that tenfold remains to be done. 
Since those learned Brahman s who have 
thrown aside their previous reKgioua rites 
as childish fancies, and who look upoi» 
the mysteries of their old religion as fond 
things, have not, of necessity, embraced 
the doctrines of the Christian faiih ; they 
have simply renounced their own, and 
most of them are pure deists. Let it be 
Britain's endeavour to rouse them from an 
apathy more cold and delusive than their 
former hideous superstitions* 

J. R. M. 



ITALIAN S£RVANTSk 

A FRIEND of mine in Rome was 
mightily entertained by a visit from his 
traiteur, the person who supplies dinners, 
who begged to know whether il signor 
had an English servant with whom he 
could settle for the usual commission, as 
he really could not satisfy the Italian 
cormorant. So universal is this vile 
practice, that the servants of foreign 
ambassadors, nay, even of royalty, in 
Italy, the day after their reception by 
their masters, visit the guests, and extort 
at least a acudo from each English family 
who had been entertained. This mean- 
ness is not practised by the domestics of 
the English ambassadors. The washer* 
woman of the family must wash for the 
Italian servant gratis, the innkeeper 
must feed him gratis, the trtuteur and all 
others must bribe him. The usage I 
have referred to, of commission on hills 
paid, is upheld by law. I really enjoyed 
the trial of a cause against <me of the<, 
wisest of OUT English resideata in Fio-'^ 
rence, so very knowing in all Tuacan 
customs, that he advises others how to 
behave and manage their establishment. 
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Shortly before his departure for Rome, a 
■ervaut applied to be hired. The gentle- 
man having mentioned his intention of 
leaving in a few days, the fellow ex- 
pressed hie anxiety to be employed for 
the intermediate time; accordingly a 
written agreement was signed for this 
brief eerviee. The exact man of busi- 
ness was in good time, on the eve of 
his departure^ summoned before the tri- 
bunal for non-payment of wages. He 
plumed himself en his cautious habits, 
produeed his written agreement and 
receipt, and was on the very point of 
gaining his cause, when the judge asked 
the Florentine, had he no other claim 
against his master? The fellow coolly 
replied, '' Now I remember, il tignor has 
paid niany house-bills, and has more to 
pay, on which I have not had my allow- 
ance." The Englishman replied, ** I was 
not summoned for this, but for non-pay- 
ment of wages: I prefer paying my 
house-bills myself." The judge ruled 
that the money should pass through the 
hands of the domestic, so that he might 
secure his commission, to which, by 
usage, he was entitled ; but as the Flo- 
rentine had impeached his master for 
another and groundless demand, the 
judge gave him no costs. This judicial 
mode of proaaeding has deeply injured 
the character of the Tuscan people : they 
are tempted into shabby practices ; mean 
frauda and artifices are encouraged; no 
one confides frankly in his fellow-man. 
-^WhiUside^g Italy. 



COMVIQTION. 

P&jsviovs to his entrance on the Chris- 
tian life, it is alarming to a man to be 
made acquainted with his own state in 
the sight of God. Hence bis cry, " What 
shall i do to be saved?" Cherishing sins, 
which if nnrepented, unforsaken, and un- 
forgiven, must ruin him ; sleeping in 
earnal security, from which if he be not 
arouaed he must perish; entertaining 
(pinions of pod and of himself which, 
if not corrected, must place him at the 
judgment seat unprepared ; possessing a 
heart whose corruptions, if not removed, 
> must increase for ever ; and pursuing, in 
teonaequence of this internal spring of 
evil, a course of conduct directly opposed 
to the law of God and the gospel of 
Jeaua Christ, it is no wonder that the 



revelation to himself of his real condition 
should fill him with unfeigned alarm. 
This revelation is ordinarily called *' con- 
viction." It is the work of the Holy 
Spirit. He applies the truth to the heart, 
arouses the conscience, enlightens the 
understanding, and thus reveals the man 
to himself; shows the man what he is, 
impresses him with his exposure to the 
penalty of God's most holy law, and 
leads him to repentance, to Christ, to 
conversion, to newness of life, to heaven. 
The instrumentality by which convic- 
tion is produced may be the reading of 
the Scriptures, a book, a tract ; a painful 
dispensation of Providence, loss of pro- 
perty, or health, or reputation ; or the 
anguish occasioned by oomestic bereave- 
ment ; or it may be, and most frequently 
is, listening to the faithful preaching of 
the gospel of Christ. But whatever may 
be the instrumentality, it is the applica- 
tion of the truth to the heart by tUe 
Spirit of God which produces the efiect : 
" For," writes the apostle Paul, " we 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord; and ourselves your servants for 
Jesus' sake. For God, who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ. But we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the excel- 
lency of the power may be of God, and 
not of us." Again; ** Who then is Paul, 
and who is ApoUos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave 
to every man ? I have planted, ApoUos 
watered ; but God gave the increase. So 
then neither is he that planteth anything, 
neither he that watereth ; but God that 
giveth the increase." Again; " And 
you hath he quickened, who were dead in 
trespasses and sins." And again ; " My 
speech and my preaching was not with 
enticing words of man's wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power : 
that your faith should not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God." Our Lord's words to his disciples 
may be taken as the fundamental doc- 
trine on' this subject, *' Nevertheless I 
tell you the truth; It is expedient for you 
that I go away ; for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you ; 
but if I depart, I will send him unto you. 
And when he is come, he will reprove 
[marg. convince] the world of sin, and 
of righteousness, and of judgment : of 
sin, because they believe not on me ; of 
righteousness, because I go to my 
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Father, and ye see me no more ; of 
judement, because the prince of this 
world is judged." 

It IS clear that such conviction must 
be traced to the power of the Holy 
Spirit; for not only do the Scriptures 
emphatically affirm the doctrine, but the 
representations they eive of man in his 
natural state are such as to lead to the 
conclusion that the exertion of a super- 
natural power is necessary to change that 
state. This being granted, the sacred- 
ness and importance of conviction will 
be recognised at once. It is a sacred 
thing to be the subject of Divine opera- 
tions, to have the heart and conscience 
impressed by the Holy Spirit of God — to 
be under the awakening influences of 
the same holy power that anointed the 
Saviour above measure. It is a fearful 
as well as a dangerous thing to trifle with 
convictions of sin thus produced upon 
the heart ; for it is the sinful creature 
resisting the Holy Ghost. The mar- 
tyr Stephen h^ld the following alarming 
language to the Jews on the subject : — 
"Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears, ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost : as your fathers did, so do 
ye. Which of the prophets have not 
your fathers persecuted ? And they have 
slain them which showed before of the 
coming of the Just One ; of whom ye 
have been now the betrayers and mur- 
derers; who have received the law by 
• the disposition of angels, and have not 
kept it." But, besides the sacredness 
associated with the idea that the Holy 
Ghost is appealing to the conscience of a 
sinner, it ought to be remembered that 
the design of that appeal is of the 
holiest kind. It is to persuade him that 
sin is offensive to God and ruinous to 
the transgressor ; that its ways are 
crooked, perverse, and destructive ; and 
that an immediate application to the 
Divine Redeemer, whose blood was shed 
for the salvation of sinners, is a duty and 
a privilege of the highest and holiest 
kind. The Spirit takes of the things of 
Jesus and presents them vividly before 
the mind, exhibiting the hatefulness of 
that which the man has been long accus- 
tomed to love, and the beauty of that 
against which he has hitherto shut his 
eyes, and the truthfulness of that which 
he has long regarded with utter insensi- 
bility, and the personal importance of 
that which he has passed by with callous 
inattention. The effort, therefore, to 
shake off such convictions, to erase such 



impressions, or to push them aside until 
the arrival of a more convenient season, 
is to add iniquity to sin, and stubborn- 
ness to transgression. Yet, alas I men 
do this -^ every day. The earnest and 
heart-searching ministry — the very mini- 
stry which all men would prize if they 
knew their own interests — is disliked and 
avoided by the persons now before our 
thoughts. They love slumber, " smooth 
things," the spiritual opiate, the assur- 
ance of peace, although there can be no 
real peace whilst they continue in this 
state. And when convictions have taken 
hold upon them, they put forth every 
exertion which depraved ingenuity can 
suggest to return to that fearful torpor 
amidst which they have been disturbed, 
and from which, if they were wise, they 
would cry for deliverance as from the 
shadow of the second death. 

And, in reality, such is its proper 
designation. For if sinners are not de-, 
livered from those sins, the deadly nature 
of which is proclaimed to them by the_. 
truth through which they are convicted, 
there is no prospect before them but the 
terrorsof** the second death," when con- 
viction will assume the awful character 
of torment. We have said that convic- 
tion by the Holy Spirit is important as 
well as sacred. The remarks just made 
illustrate this. But further. Its import- 
ance may be gathered from the fact that it 
precedes conversion ; that without it no 
man can realise 'either his true condition 
in the sight of God, or the principles 
which ought to regulate his conduct as an 
immortal being ; and that it is impos- 
sible to understand the meaning of the 
gospel so long as sin is loved by the 
heart and practised in the life. The 
gospel graciously proposes a complete 
remedy for the manifold diseases of 
man, sets before us a Divine Physi- 
cian, an Almighty Saviour, who is able 
to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them ; 
but so long as conviction is disregarded, 
and sin holds undisputed sway in the 
heart, the gospel will not be esteemed 
good news, the gracious Physician will 
not be sought unto, and the blessed Re- 
deemer will be utterly neglected. But, 
on the other hand, when conviction is 
felt in its importance, when its lessons 
are heard and learned, and when it 
ripens into genuine repentance and con- 
version, then a new and hallowed light 
breaks in upon the soul, the long night 
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of death comes to a close, the morning 
breaks, the day-star arises over the heart, 
the gospel is seen to be the very voice of 
mercy, and the Saviour's wonderful work 
is prized beyond all value, whilst, he him- 
self is trusted, loved, followed, adored. 
Conviction is alarming; it was so in- 
tended ; it is necessary, from the very 
nature of the case, and the previous cir- 
cumstances of the man, that it should be 
so ; but that alarm precedes repose, that 
terror of the heart goes before joy un- 
speakable, that f^ar is followed by the 
love which casieth put fear. Jt is the 
darkness heralding tbe dawn, the storm 
purifying the air, the death-struggle of 
the enemy, unwilling to yield possession 
of bis usurped dominions ; the powers of 
Satan thrown into disorder at the voice of 
a stronger than he; the summons of the 
Great King to his rebellious subject, 
to surrender to righteous authority, and 
henceforth to walk io newness of life — a 
regenerated, pardoned, and adopted child 
of God, a disciple and follower of Jesus 
Christ, and an heir of glory, honour, and 
immortality! W. L. 



A WALK IN APRIL. 

I WAS walking in one of the squares 
of London, and had just been observing 
the beauty of the sky. It. is not often, in 
our great capital, that this is in any way 
remarkable; but the April sun, shining 
in his strength, seemed to have driven 
away before him the vapours of a city 
atmosphere. The wallflowers and daffo- 
dils and polyanthuses, which grew in the 
garden - borders of the square, around 
which my pathway lay, looked almost as 
bright as if they had. been gracing some 
country bed ; and a stray butterfly, which 
had somehow found its way from green 
lanes and hawthorn hedges, was beguiled 
by the scent of the flowers to linger 
a while in the precincts of brick walls 
and tall houses, and added to the spring- 
like aspect of the scene. On such a day 
one eould almost forget that within ten 
minutes' walk of the place, were un- 
wholesome courts, and thickly-crowded 
alleys, into whose dim precincts, if some 
pet flower were brought for a while, it 
soon drooped its head and died, for want 
of sun and air. 

Just before me walked two young 
ladies, apparently sisters, of about fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, and, like myself, 
they had paused on their way to look 



through the iron palisades at the flowers, 
and to breathe their pleasant fragrance. 
There was a bright cheerfulness on the 
face of each, that reminded me of Mrs. 
Hemans' description of a young girl — 

** One who had known 
Smiles and kind voices in this world alone !" 

and as I heard them speak, I observed 
that their voices had those softly chang- 
ing tones, which, to those accustomed to 
regard the voice as an index of character, 
told of gentle feelings, and of that ready 
power of sympathy, so often needed, and 
so often to be found in woman. 

They had walked onwards, and as my 
way lay in the same direction, I was 
still behind them, when suddenly a cloud, 
which I had remarked a few minutes 
before as giving beauty and variety to 
the aspect of the sky, came darkening 
over us, and a shower came down. The 
large rain-drops, which fell thickly, drove 
many foot-passengers to seek for shelter, 
and those who were fortunate to have 
umbrellas speedily raised them. The 
young sisters, who preceded me, walked 
merrily along, under the shelter of theirs, 
when their attention and mine was, at 
the same moment, arrested by an old 
lady on the other side of the way, who 
had been trying inefiectually to open her 
umbrella, and was now looking round in 
despair, as she saw the rain falling on 
her dress. Before I had time to offer 
my assistance, the two young girls had 
darted across the road, and while one of 
them held her own umbrella over her, 
the other, by a great exertion of strength, 
succeeded in raising that of the stranger. 
She put it kindly in her hand, and 
smiling as the old lady thanked her, she 
was soon on her way again, and out of 
my sight. 

I observed the countenance of the old 
lady at this moment, and I saw the look 
of gratitude with which she received this 
little favour. The face was one that 
bore furrows, which it had needed even 
more than the foot of time to plant there. 
There were traces of long cares and 
anxieties, and yet I thought I saw there, 
too, traces of resignation and calm sub- 
mission under sorrow. I fancied she was 
one who had known '' better days/' 
and the carefully and neatly-arranged, 
though somewhat faded dress, and the 
polite manner, and the tremulous voice 
strengthened this opinion. Perhaps she 
was one to whom this little act of kind- 
ness spoke more than such a trifle might 
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?eem to do ; for there are states of feel- 
ing in which a service done is valuable 
not merely for the present benefit which 
it yields, but for the assurance which it 
brings, that there are yet kind and 
friendly hearts left in the world, though 
those whose kjndness was shown the 
oftenest and felt the most, beat no longer 
in unison to ours. Yes ! there are states 
of mental depression and personal lone- 
liness, in which all that has been told of 
the cold-heartedness of the world by 
those who perhaps have made unreason- 
able demands upon its sympathy, seems 
as if it were entirely true ; and at such 
moments a casual word, or a little act 
of sympathy or help, from a passing 
stranger, disperses the gloom which might 
be gathering, and reminds us that there 
is more of kindness in the world than we 
were at thut moment ready to believe. 

This little incident made, perhaps, the 
more impression upon me, because my 
own mind might have been at that mo- 
ment unoccupied, and open to the influ- 
ence of passing events; or perhaps I 
thought the more of it, because I had 
recently happened to reside, for a short 
time, in a family of young people, who 
were often very disrespectful to the aged, 
and who seemed to think that they had 
no duties to perform towards them, but 
were quite at liberty to treat them with 
an indifference which they would not 
have thought of showing to younger 
people. 

In all my observations on life and 
character, I have ever seen that kindness 
to the aged is an invariable mark of an 
amiable and affectionate disposition — a 
sign of that unselfishness which we all 
love and approve. Most people have a 
kindly feeling to young children; and 
though the absence of this is certainly 
unamiable, yet the love of children is 
not an infallible sign of benevolence. 
Children are, in themselves, so engaging, 
that when they come with their guileless 
playfulness, and their questions, often 
" put in much simplicity, but ill to solve,*' 
that heart is indeed a hard one which 
offers no responding kindness. It was, pro- 
bably, hecause they make for themselves 
so many friends, that the great Father of 
the old and the young, when he inspired 
the sacred volume, gave us no command- 
ment to love children. He knew that 
they would generally enter the world to 
find friends already theirs; that each 
little one would find love, not in the 
hearts of parents and kindred only — not 



alone among ''born friends" — ^but that 
he would soon widen the living circle, 
and be one on whom a thousand hopes 
were fixed and many affections centred. 
But the aged have it not in their power 
to render themselves so interesting. Long 
cares, and vicissitudes of life, and the 
gradual weakening of the bodily and 
perhaps mental faculties, have deprived 
them, it may be, of the gaiety of spirits 
which they possessed in early life; and 
many of the eccentricities of old age are 
but the effects of past sorrows. There 
are, indeed, some peculiarities incident 
to their condition, which few old persons 
escape, and which Solomon beautifully 
describes, when speaking of that period 
of hoary hairs when the almond-tree 
shall blossom ; he adds also, as equally 
descriptive, when they shall bo afraid of 
that which is high, and fears shall be in 
the way, " and the grasshopper shall be 
a burden," Eccles. xii. 5. And feelings 
and timidities, which, to those who are 
in the strong and active season of life, 
might seem weaknesses, and which, to 
those who know little of the world, seem 
altogether absurd and unreasonable, de- 
mand our forbearance, and should re- 
mind us that thus has God appointed the 
condition of all who live out their years. 
And our heavenly Father, who eares for 
the feeblest and weakest of bis ehildren, 
and looks on their infirmities with piiy" 
ing eye, forgot not to charge upon us 
respect to the aged, when he declares 
that the hoary head is a crown of glory, 
being found in the way of righteousness ; 
and spake to Israel of old, '' Thou sbalt 
rise up before the hoary head, and honour 
the face of the old nran, and fear thy 
God,'* Lev. xix. 32; so that those who 
forget to reverence the aged, are actually 
slighting an express command of God. 

But if the condition of old age has its 
own peculiar defects, yet has it ioo its 
peculiar excellences. Dr. Johnson has 
remarked, that as a man grows older he 
grows better humoured. " When young 
he thinks himself of great consequence, 
and everything of importance; as he ad* 
vances in life, he learns to think himself 
of no consequence, and little things of 
no importance, and so he becomes more 
patient and better pleased." There hi 
scarcely any virtue in which, even apart 
from religious influence, men usually 
make more improvement, as they ad- 
vance in life, than in that of forbearance 
with others ; and though advanced age 
gives no certainty of this attainment, 
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and tboQ^h this trait of character may be 
marked m some, who, through thought- 
fulness and self- control, have acquired it 
in early life, while some who have lived 
through long years seem to want it as 
much as ever ; yet, as a general rule, a 
man is much more forbearing at sixty 
than he was at six-and-twenty. The 
poet intimates this, when speaking of 
the experiences of later life : he says'— 

" When Time, that aged mute, 
Roek'd me to patience." 

If the hoary head is found in the way of 
righteousness, and the footsteps have long 
trodden in those ways, we may often learn 
much wisdom from the counsels of the 
old man. Human science may, since he 
verged into age, have made wondrous 
discoveries, of which he knows nothing, 
— which his mind has not been able to 
follow or to grasp; they have come too 
late for him, and must be followed out 
by younger men : but he has learned 
lessons of experience, both of grace and 
providence, which the younger man can- 
not know. It has been complained of 
experience, that ** it comes at the wrong 
end of life, when we have little use for 
it;" but experience in the ways of God 
does, as the apostle declares, bring hope, 
and hope maxeth not ashamed : and the 
aged Christian finds it thus, — ^for as he 
grows nearer to heaven his own hope 
generally gains more steadfastness and 
more strength. He has watched so often 
and so long the events of God's provid- 
ence, and seen verified so continually 
the words of God's promises, that now 
death seems to him but as the stepping- 
stone to heaven, on which he is soon to 
set his foot. Such a man can tell us 
much, if we will but listen, which might 
guide our way, and cheer our hopes, and 
which we shall not have learned by our 
own experience, until Time has ploughed 
his furrows in our faces, and stayed the 
quicker current of our blood. Nor are 
the timid, cautious feelings of age, the 
fears that are in the way, altogether 
without their uses. Though they would 
prevent him in whom they dwelt from 
promptness and decision of action yet 
they come sometimes to counterbalance 
the impetuoaity of younger men, and 
often act as persuasives to prudence in 
the prosecution of the concerns of life. 

It would seem reasonable that defer- 
ence and kindness to the aged might 
be urged on the young, by the con- 
sideration that the present youthful 



generation shall be the old men of 
the coming one ; just as the apostle tells 
us to remember those who are in ad- 
versity, as being ourselves still In the 
body, and liable too to like sorrows. It 
is a consideration, however, which makes 
little impression on the young. Talk to 
them of death, and they must admit that 
the great portion of mankind die ere 
middle life, and that they may them- 
selves die early, and thus this remem- 
brance may have a practical inlBuence on 
their character and conduct. But old 
age seems to the youth so very far dis- 
tant : so many changes must take place 
in himself and all around him, ere it 
comes; so many summers and winters 
have yet to glide onwards, that he hardly 
calculates on its coming at all to himself. 
And notwithstanding that the mass of 
mankind dislike to think of death, yet 
there are many young persons who really 
neither expect nor wish to be old, who 
echo the sentiments of Job, ** I would 
not live alway;" and who, though they 
would not wish to die just now, yet look 
forward with a vague complacency to the 
idea of an early decease. In the minds 
of many young people, especially those 
of delicate health, and of cultivated and 
refined intellect, early death U associated 
with much that is interesting. They 
have seen the flowers strewed by the 
hand of affection on the grave of the 
early dead. They have heard the deep 
wail of sorrow uttered over many a 
youth, such as the poet describes — 

*< He, the young and strong, who cherish'd 
Noble longings for the strife 1 
By the roadside fell and perish'd, 
Weary with the march of life." 

They feel that they would like to die 
with powers all uninjured by time, and 
vigour and beauty unsullied by age. But 
are these young sentimentalists fit for 
death ? Lovely as they may be, and en- 
dowed with youthful grace and elevated 
feelings, yet if their life be not hid with 
Christ in God, the day of death will be 
a day of dreadful revelations to them. 
To such we might offer the expostulations 
of the prophet Amos : ** Woe unto you 
that desire the day of the Lord ! to what 
end is it for you ? the day of the Lord is 
darkness, and not light As if a man 
did flee from a lion, and a bear met him ; 
Or went into the house, and leaned his 
hand on the wall, and a serpent bit him. 
Shall not the day of the Lord be dark- 
ness, and not light? even very dark, and 
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no brigbtness in it?" Amos v. 18 — 20. 
Alas I some wbo turn witb loatbing from 
life, and bave a poetic admiration of tbe 
beauty of early deatb, sbould remember 
tbat deatb brings joy to tbose only wbo 
live and die in the Lord, and that it 
were wiser to wish tbat life might at 
least be lengthened till they bad sought 
and found salvation in Clirist. 

There are many young Christians wbo, 
from far other feelings than these, hope 
to die ere age has scattered his breath 
of snow over their foreheads. They do 
not shrink from the prospect of old age 
because of its infirmities, for they bave 
seen it often a season of peace, and 
they can recognise a moral and spiritual 
beauty, even where natural beauty may 
have declined. They have learned to 
honour the face of the old man, but they 
do not wish to be old. They bave seen 
something of the beauty of the world, but 
they have npt taken that true view of 
life which experience has to offer. They 
entered upon it with hope and ardour ; 
it seemed to them as *' a fairy prospect, 
sun-gilt." They advanced a little further 
on their pilgrimage, and they found a 
few clouds upon the sky, and in their dis- 
appointment the way seemed all clouded 
over. So too with their Christian life. 
They set off maiifit|jy, and having put 
on the armour of Cx'od, they warred with 
the wickedness of the world without and 
with the remaining sinfulness of tbat 
world within. But much evil remained 
which could not be overcome ,* and often 
they bave to sigh, in the words of the 
apostle, '* When I would do good, evil is 
present with me ;" and in their spiritual 

Progress, as in their natural life, they 
ave been somewhat disheartened. Ex- 
perience has yet to teach the truth, that 
the way of life is neither all sunshine nor 
all cloud, but that light and gloom are 
alternately upon it; and so, too, that 
spiritual progress is one of conflict. 
*' Without are fightings, within are fears," 
and yet thougli a tear may be in the 
Christian's eye, bis heart may be full 
of hope. The young believer longs 
for heaven, and thus he cannot long to 
be old. It is not the ancient poets only 
wbo said, "Whom the gods love die 
young." Our sacred poets speak of the 
blessedness of early death, and call it a 
boon from the Christian's God. But 
though it is well to console the bereaved 
mother wbo weeps over her infant, or 
her young daughter just entering upon 
womanhood, with the thought — 



The less of this cold world, the more of hearen ; 
The shorter life, the longer immortality! 

yet we should not encourage in tbe 
young Christian the wish for an early 
exchange of worlds. Life may be a 
blessing for others, a blessing to us, and 
we should never forget tbat it is God's 
gift to us. Surely a long life spent in 
God's service is better than a short life 
BO spent. • Is it well to wish to be taken 
from trials and temptations, which are 
purifying our hearts more and more, and 
fitting us, it may be, for a higher degree 
of the glory of heaven ? There is a re- 
membrance which sbould make us value 
our earthly life— one which should make 
the prospect of living to old age a con- 
soling, a hopeful one — it is, that every 
year, nay, every hour, may be a season 
of improvement ; that years may do much 
in strengthening our moral and religious 
character. The truly virtuous character 
comes on but by slow degrees, even to 
tbe measure of perfection which it can 
attain here. The work of God in con- 
version is immediate, but the results are 
gradual ; and as tbe yielding to the sug- 
gestions of evil in one instance, only 
leads the way for another and another 
violation of conscience, so each resolute 
resistance of evil, each purpose made on 
the side of duty, augments the force of 
virtuous principle, and renders us less 
liable to the suggestions of evil which 
arise out of our own hearts. Yes; let 
us learn to reverence old age in others, 
to feel that long life maybe a boon to us, 
if God see fit to send it. It is a lovely 
sight to see the lily gathered in all its 
youthful beauty ; but it is no less blessed 
to see the shock of corn, fully ripe, 
gathered by tbe Master into bis garner. 
It is not for us to choose whether long 
life be given to us; but we sbould all 
learn to say, with David, " My times are 
in thy hand," and to take the counsel 
which Milton represents the angel as 
giving to our first parent : 

** Xor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou livest 
Live well : or long or short, permit to Heaven." 

A. P. 



THE SCRIPTURES. 

The Scriptures are so absolutely tbe 
rule, measure, and boundary of our faith 
and knowledge in spiritual things, as that 
what it conceals is instructive, as well as 
what it expresseth. — Oiven. 
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THE ENGINE OF THB RAILROAD. 

Ths influence wliich llie railway lys- 

lem exerii on the aocLal, commercial, and 

political history of Great Britain and the 

vorld, has attracted to it the consideration 
of all claBsei of the community, and ' 
elicited an interest even in its detail?, '- 
which is scarcely lurparsed in the annals I 
of scientific iiivenlion and dj-eovery. 
The ttatesman, who calculates the hours ' 
daring which hia envoy may be de- I 
spatched to a distant region or a foreign | 
court, to announc^e importnnt intelii- : 
gence ; the speculator, who risks his pro- ' 
perty on the rise or fait of railnay stock ; 
the merchant, who travels a hundred 
miles a day by the train, hetween his 
country residence and his counting* 
house ; the mechanic, who remembers 
that by the sweat of his brow the iron 
ribs of a particular engine were welded ; 
and the village maiden, who points to 
the passing " a team- horse," and inquires, 
with mingled astonishment and incre- 
dulity, whether "that 'steamer' really 
goes by ' reek,' " — each and all of these 
feel an interest in the history of so extra- 
ordinary an agency, and the means by 
which It has been reduced to practical 
and efficient working. We accordingly 
propose, so far as our limits and oppor- 



tunity extend, to rehearse the circum- 
stances which led tit iV invention and 
application of the locomotive engine, and 
thus contribute to satisfy so laudable a 
curiosity. 

The first machine which may fairly lay 
claim to this designation, was employed 
on B railway at Merthyr Tydvil, in South 
Wales, during the year 1804 ; though its 
appearance and capacities must con- 
fessedly have been as different from the 
locomotive of our own day as can well be 
imagined. The patent for its construc- 
tion had been obtained two years pre 
viously by its builders, Messrs. Trevethick 
and Vivian, The boiler was cylindrical, 
and was traversed by a Ihrge tube, one 
end of which contained the furnace, while 
the other was connected with the chim- 
ney. The engine was oble to draw more 
than ten tons, at a speed of five miles an 
hour, and it was also employed to pump 
water. Tlie success which was thus 
attained was encouraging ; but oflen do 
we find that 
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the invention, though it was subsequently 
discovered tliat the obstacle had no real 
existence. The apprehension was how- 
ever entertained, tnat the adhesion of the 
wheels of the engine to the rails would 
be insufficient, and that they would 
revolve without advancing. Various ex- 
pedients were devised, and much time 
and money expended to obviate the sup- 
posed difficulty. Some suggested that 
the tires of the wheels should be made 
rough by fixing to them projecting heads 
of nails, or cuttine on them cross grooves 
or bolts, which should fit corresponding 
grooves in the rails. Mr. Blinkensop 
obtained a patent for furnishing the rails 
and thd waeets ot the «ngltie with cog 
teeth : others advouftted the emptoymehi 
of a itliain extending the whole length of 
the railiroftd, by actine on which the 
engine Was tt) drug ltst>ir forwai^ * otheri 
proposed to employ mechanical legs and 
feet, to be made ib walk like those of an 
animal ; and it was not till after a con- 
siderable time that it Was ultimately dis- 
covered that the adhesion of the wheels 
to the rails — technically termed the 
"bite" — was, under ordinary circum- 
stance:*, quite sufficient, and that none of 
the inp[enious devices which had been 
contrived were at all required. 

Years passed away; the many diffi- 
culties which the construction of a loco- 
motive presented, combined with the 
increased efficiency of the " coaching 
system," made many doubtful of ulti- 
mate success, and intimidated others who 
dared not encounter the toil, cost, and 
risk of reducing the intangibilities of 
inventive genius to practical realities. 
Meanwhile, a new power arose to further 
the project of a locomotive agency. 
Thomas Gray came forward as its avowed 
and determined advocate. *' He talked 
of it till his friends voted him an intole- 
rable bore. He wrote of it till the 
reviewers deemed him mad. Coaches, 
canals, and steam-boats were, in his 
mind, useless." His wisdom and far-ken 
shadowed forth the path by which others, 
were to realise profits, achieve lasting 
fame, and which conferred on the nation 
and the world an inestimable boon, while 
almost its earliest, and certainly its ablest 
and most determined advocate died 
steeped to the lips in poverty. For years 
the mind of Thomas Gray was absorbed 
by his imaginings of the future, and his 
efforts directed to the prosecution of his 
scheme. He talked of fortunes realised, 
of coaches superseded, of a grand system 



of railways, — and he was laughed at. 
He went to Brussels, and when a canal 
was proppsed, he advocated a railway. 
He returned to £ngland true to his theme 
as needle to the pole, and advocated it 
among the Manchester capitalists. The 
men who passed their lives among, and 
owed their fortunes to, the marvels of 
machinery, were not equal to this. They 
listened graciously, and with a smile 
somewhat akin to pity, dismissed him as 
an incorrigible visionary. But he was 
not a man to be laughed down : he con- 
tinued his labours, he continued to talk, 
to petition, to memorialize, to fill the 
pages of magatines, till the public were 
" wearied end wOtHetl," and not a few 
wished the Railway ejrstem established, if 
only to rid thertiselves of the importuni- 
ties of Its advocate. His object, how- 
evef) Was in a tneaitire aeeomplished, an 
impulse was given to the scheme, and the 
engineer atitTeapitaltst did the rest. 
In the years 1616 and 1817, patents 

were taken out by Mr. George Stephen- 
son and others for the construction of 
locomotives, and several were brought 
into action on colliery railroads, near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Important improve- 
ments were made in these over any that 
had preceded, though when loaded, they 
seldom attained a greater speed than five 
miles an hour. In the spring of 1829, a 
new era began in the history of the loco* 
motive. The directors of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, which had 
been for some time in course of construc- 
tion, found that the works had so nearly 
approached completion that it was neces- 
sary to make definite arrangements as to 
the agency which should be employed to 
perform the anticipated traffic. Four gen- 
tlemeu of eminence in the engineering 
world, were accordingly engaged by the 
directors to visit the different railroads in 
the mining districts, and to obtain infor- 
mation as to their practical working. 
Having found that horse-power would be 
altogether inadequate, the alternative 
was presented of choosing locomotive or 
stationary engines, and a decision was 
ultimately made in favour of the former, 
the chief difficulty arising from the 
apprehension that a sufficient power 
could not be obtained by machinery of a 
moderate weight. In the selection thus 
made of locomotive engines, it was seen 
that an accident occurring in any part <^ 
a road worked by stationary enginesi 
would necessarily produce a total suspen- 
sion of traffic along the line ; while an 
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accident with locomotives could only 
affect the particular train. It is true that 
the probability of accident was less with 
the stationary engine ; but if one oc- 
curred, the injurious consequences would, 
in this case, be far greater. ** The one 
system," says Mr. Walker, " is like a 
chain extending from Liverpool to Man- 
chester, the failure of a single link of which 
would destroy the whole ; while the other 
is like a number of short and unconnected 
chains, the destruction of any one of 
which does not interfere with the effect of 
the others, and the loss of which may be 
supplied with facility." 

The directors having decided in favour 
of locomotives, it was next resolved to 
excite the mechanical talent of the 
country to supply the best possible form 
of engine for the required purpose. A 
premium was accordingly offered, of 
500^., for the best engine to run on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, under 
the stipulations that it must consume its 
own smoke, in accordance with the rail- 
way act of George iv. ; that if it weighed 
six tons, it must be capable of drawing, 
on a level railway, a train of carriages of 
twenty tons gross weight, including the 
tender and water-tank, at the rate of ten 
miles ah hour; that there were two 
safety-valves, one out of the control of the 
engine-driver; and that the engine was 
supported on springs, resting on six 
wheels ; while the height of the whole, 
to the top of the chimney, should not 
exceed fifteen feet. It was also stated, 
that preference would be given to an 
engine of less weight, if it performed an 
equal amount of work ; that the company 
was to be at liberty to test the machinery 
to a given extent, without being answer- 
able for injury that might accrue ; that 
the price of the locomotive that might be 
accepted was not to exceed 550/. ; and 
that the time of trial was to be the first 
day of the following October. The 
merits of the competing engines were to 
be tested by the directors, assisted by 
Messrs. Rastrick, Kennedy, and Nicholas 
Wood. The company declared that it 
would be satisfied with a speed of ten 
miles an hour, and even after the opening 
of the Stockton and Darlington Railroad, 
Mr. Wood publicly declared—'* It is far 
from my wish to promulgate to the world 
that the ridiculous expectations, or rather 
professions, of the enthusiastic speculatist 
will be realised, and that we shall see 
engines travelling at the rate of twelve, 
sixteen, eighteen, twenty miles an hour. 



Nothing could do more harm towards 
their general adoption and improvement 
than the promulgation of such nonsense." 
From this we may learn not to place too 
much confidence on our own anticipa- 
tions in reference to the future ; but 
while regarding with intelligence and 
candour whatever we may enjoy the pri- 
vilege of seeing unfolded, to be impressed 
with that diffidence which a knowledge 
of our finite capacity should always 
inspire. 

On the appointed day, the "Rocket," 
constructed by Mr. George Stephenson, 
the " Novelty," by Messrs. Braithwaite 
and Ericson, the " Sans Pareil," by Mr. T. 
Hack worth, and the " Perseverance," by 
Mr. Burstall, entered the lists. The 
spot selected for the trial was a piece of 
railroad, about two miles in length, near 
Rainhill, between Liverpool and Man- 
chester ; and, in consequence of the 
limited extent of ground, a portion was 
marked off at each end, on which the 
engine was to get up its speed, a judge 
being stationed at a post at one end of the 
real racing-course, and one at the other 
end, each of whom noticed the time as 
the engines passed, from which their 
several performances could be easily 
ascertained. The " Rocket " went twice 
over the required distance of thirty miles, 
the first time in two hours and fourteen 
minutes, and the second in about two 
hours and seven minutes, its greatest speed 
being at the rate of nearly thirty miles 
an hour. The " Sans Pareil" performed 
the distance between the stations eight 
times ; but at the last trip the pump 
failed that supplied the water, which, 
getting below the top of the tube, and 
melting the leaden plug inserted for the 
purpose of indicating an accident of this 
kind, terminated the experiment. The 
" Novelty " succeeded only in passing 
twice between the posts, the joints of the 
boiler then giving way. Mr. Stephen- 
son, being thus the successful competitor, 
was appointed to construct locomotives 
for the railway, and he conducted the 
engineering department till his death. 
On the 16th of Seotember, 1830, the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway was 
opened for public traffic, by a procession 
of eight new engines, headed by the 
** Northumbrian." 

As might be rationally anticipated, the 
engines on the railway were found, after 
continued and active service, unable to 
sustain the shocks and strains to which 
their high velocities and the inequalities 

m2 
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of the road exposed them ; and each, in 
turn, underwent a thorough repair. By 
these means, the outer and inner fram- 
ings were stayed in various directions ; 
iron wheels were substituted for wooden 
ones ; crank axles were constructed with 
almost double the original quantity of 
material; and pistons, piston-rods, con- 
necting-rods, and brasses were strength- 
ened, till, with the exception of the 
boilers and cylinders, there was scarcely 
more left of the original machines than of 
the sailor's jack-knife, which, though 
declared to be *' quite an antique," was 
admitted to have had, on different occa- 
sions, two new blades and a new handle. 
Alterations so extensive necessitated a 
considerable augmentation to the weight 
of the engine, which was increased from 
the four tons and a half of the ** Rocket" 
to the ten tons of the " Planet" class. 

From the period when the first engine 
drew a train along a railway to the pre- 
sent time, the improvements which have 
been made, both as regards strength and 
efficiency, have been remarkable. The 
earlier railways laboured under many dis- 
advantages in this respect, as it was on 
their locomotives that numberless pro- 
jects had to be tried ; and, as the natural 
result, there were engines of almost every 
diversity of kind on the lines. For many 
years the locomotive departments of the 
companies had to prosecute a course of 
elaborate and expensive experiments, to 
meet the requirements of a heavier 
traffic and of higher velocities, than 
had entered into the imagination of 
the most sanguine friends of railways to 
conceive. These trials, too, were not 
made with the calm deliberation which a 
salutary caution would have recom- 
mended, making good each step in the 
progress of discovery before advancing 
another stage ; but amidst the bustle and 
responsibilities of every-day duties which 
could be scarcely completed, which ne- 
cessitated the employment of engines 
with the defects of which they were 
acquainted, (but which it was impossible 
at the time to remedy,) and constantly 
requiring that the repairs should be pro- 
secuted during the night, in order that 
the requisite number of engines might be 
prepared for the morning's work. 

To attempt a delineation of the pro- 
gressive improvements which have been 
made in locomotives, would necessitate a 
transgression of the space now allotted to 
us ; but the contrast between the engine 
as it was and as it is, will be at once seen 



on reference to the accompanying en- 
graving. The smaller one represents the 
" Sans Pareil," which contended for the 
prize, as already mentioned, and which 
is pourtrayed alongside one of the " mo- 
dern" engines of the London and North- 
western Company, built by R. Stephen- 
son and Co., at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
being the 729th constructed on the patent 
of that firm, and numbered 233 on 
the lists of the railway. Its colossal 
appearance could not fail to attract 
observation when we saw it but a few 
days^ since, in one of the sheds at the 
Camden dep6t, part of which is seen in 
the background of the cut. With the 
capacities of this engine we are not 
acquainted ; but as the largest constructed 
for the narrow gauge, it is, doubtless, 
proportionately powerful. There is a 
sister- engine, of scarcely less dimensions, 
besides one built on Crampton's patent, 
which is considered to combine all the 
advantages which can give power to a 
machine of this kind. So vast, indeed, 
are the propelling resources of the last- 
named engine, that some time since a 
long train, which arrived at Rugby with 
three Grand Junction locomotives, was 
brought forward to the metropolis, by the 
" Liverpool," without difficulty. The 
550/. " Rocket," of five or six tons weight, 
has been gradually superseded by the 
six or eight-wheeled engine of 2600/.,« 
and of twenty or thirty tons, the tenders 
alone of which cost almost as much as 
the earlier locomotives. Their power 
and efficiency is more than proportion- 
ately augmented, for while th6 successful 
competitor on the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter was required only to propel a load three 
times its own weight, a " modern" engine 
will convey thirty passenger carriages 
averaging five tons and a half, at a speed 
of thirty miles an hour. We have, indeed, 
received information from the secretary 
of the Great Western Railway, to the 
effect that a speed has been attained on 
that line of seventy-five miles an hour, 
with a load of seventy tons ; that the 
express trains, when in motion, proceed 
at the rate of from fifty-five to sixty-five 
miles an hour; and that the goods' 
engines are capable of conveying live 
hundred tons, at the speed of twenty 
miles an hour. It must, however, be 

• The average cost of a locomotive, on the nar- 
row gauge, having a cylinder or sixteen inches 
diameter, is rather more than 2,000/.; for one of 
eighteen inches, 2,500/. ; -while the most powerful 
engines on the Great Western cost no less than 
3,000/. each. 
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conceded that the " engine studs" of 
some companies will not bear any favour- 
able allusion to these, and have been 
truly stigmatised as s/ocomotives ; and we 
can only hope that all will, by degrees, 
attain the efficiency and security which 
are characteristic of some of the more 
wealthy and better managed companies. 
It is a source of regret that agencies, of 
themselves eminently calculated to pro- 
mote at once public convenience and 
private emolument, should be hampered 
or injured by the folly or the wickedness 
of those on whom, in some cases, their 
management has devolved. 

F. S. W. 



THE COCOA-NUT PALM. 

It now and then occurs that the 
most familiar subjects are made more 
than ordinarily interesting by the vivid 
manner in which they are set before us. 
They may have been described again 
and again without exciting much atten- 
tion, but when strengthlly and strikingly 
sketched by a masterly hand, they 
awaken in us at once a curiosity and 
gratification that were never before called 
up in our minds. We have heard of the 
varied uses of the beech-tree in our own 
country, and of the bamboo in China, 
and of their capability to supply, in case 
of necessity, not only bed and board, 
but light, physic, and clothing. Rarely, 
however, if ever, have we had set before 
us the cocoa-nut palm of Polynesia in so 
striking a point of view as that in which 
it is presented to us by the pen of 
Melville. The tree is described by him 
in the following manner : — 

" The cocoa-palm transcends even the 
bread-fruit in the multifarious uses to 
which it is applied. 

" Its very aspect is imposing. Assert- 
ing its supremacy by an erect and lofty 
bearing, it may be said to compare 
with other trees, as man with inferior 
creatures. 

"The blessings it confers are incal- 
culable. Year after year, the islanders 
repose beneath its shade, both eating 
and drinking of its fruit; he thatches 
his hut with its boughs, and weaves them 
into baskets to carry his food : he cools 
himself with a fan plaited from the 
young leaflets, and shields his head from 
the sun by a bonnet of the lf>aves ; 
sometimes he clothes himself with the 



cloth-like substance which wraps round 
the base of the stalks, whose elastic rods, 
strung with filberts, are used as a taper ; 
the larger nuts, thinned and polished, 
furnish him with a beautiful goblet ; the 
smaller ones, with bowls for his pipes ; 
the dry husks kindle his fires ; their 
fibres are twisted into fishing-lines and 
cords for his canoes ; he heals his wounds 
with a balsam compounded from the 
juice of the nut; and with the oil ex- 
tracted from its meat, embalms the bodies 
of the dead. 

" The noble trunk itself is far from 
valueless. Sawn into posts, it upholds 
the islander's dwelling; converted into 
charcoal, it cooks his food ; and supported 
on blocks of stone, rails in his lands. 
He impels his canoe through the water 
with a paddle of the wood, and goes to 
battle with clubs and spears of the same 
hard material. 

" In pagan Tahiti, a cocoa-nut branch 
was the symbol of regal authority. Laid 
upon the sacrifice in the temple, it made 
the offering sacred ; and with it the 
priests chastised and put to flight the 
evil spirits which assailed them. The 
supreme majesty of Oro, the great god 
of their mythology, was declared in the 
cocoa-nut log from which his image was 
rudely carved. Upon one of the Tonga 
islands, there stands a living tree, revered 
itself as a deity. Even upon the Sand- 
wich islands, the cocoa-palm retains all 
its ancient reputation ; the people there 
having thougnt of adopting it as the 
national emblem. 

*' The cocoa-nut is planted as follows : 
Selecting a suitable place, you drop into 
the ground a fully ripe nut, and leave it. 
In a few days, a thin, lance-like shoot 
forces itself through a minute hole in 
the shell, pierces the husk, and soon un- 
folds three pale-green leaves in the air ; 
while, originating in the same soft white 
sponge which now completely fills the 
nut, a pair of fibrous roots, pushing 
away the stoppers which close two holes 
in an opposite direction, penetrate the 
shell, and strike vertically into the ground. 
A day or two more, and the shell and 
huak, which in the last and germinating 
stage of the nut are so hard that a knife 
will scarcely make any impression, spon- 
taneously burst by some force within; 
and henceforth, the hardy young plant 
thrives apace; and needing no culture, 
pruning, or attention of any sort, rapidly 
arrives at maturity. In four or five years 
it bears; in twice as miany more it begins 
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to lift its head among tbe groves, where, 
waxing strong, it flourishes for near a 
century. 

" Thus, as some voyager has said, the 
man who hut drops one of these nuts 
into the ground, may he said to confer a 

greater and more certain henefit upon 
imself and posterity, than many a hfe's 
toil in less genial climes. 

''The fruitfulness of the tree is re- 
markable, As long as it lives, it hears ; 
and without intermission. Two hundred 
nuts, besides innumerable white blossoms 
of others, may be seen upon it at one 
time; and though a whole year is re- 
quired to bring any one of them to the 
germinating point, no two, perhaps, are 
at one time in precisely the same stage 
of growth. 

'* The tree delights in a maritime 
situation. In its greatest perfection, it 
is perhaps found right on the sea-shore, 
where its roots are actually washed. But 
such instances are only met with upon 
islands where the swell of the sea is 
prevented from breaking on the beach 
by an encircling reef. No saline flavour 
is perceptible in the nut produced in such 
a place. Although it bears in any soil, 
whether upland or bottom, it does not 
flourish vigorously inland; and I have 
frequently observed, that when met with 
far up the valleys, its tall stem inclines 
sea- ward, as if pining after a more genial 
region. 

'' It is a curious fact, that, if you 
deprive the cocoa-nut tree of the verdant 
tuft at its head, it dies at once ; and if 
allowed to stand thus, the trunk, which, 
when alive, is encased in so hard a hark 
as to be almost impervious to a bullet, 
moulders away, and, in an incredibly 
short period, becomes dust. This is, per- 
haps, partly owing to the peculiar con- 
stitution of the trunk — ^a mere cylinder of 
minute hollow reeds, closely packed, and 
very hard; but when exposed at top, 
peculiarly fitted to convey moisture and 
decay through the entire stem.'' 



DRESDEN. 

Dresden, a city of Germany, and capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Saxony, is delight- 
fully situated on both sides of the river 
Elbe. It rises 500 feet above the level 
of the sea, from the wine district of 
Saxony*-the most cultivated portion of 
the valley of the Elbe — until it unites 



with the Erze Gebirge mountains. The 
scenery on the banks of the Elbe is by 
some thought equal in beauty to that of 
the Rhine; this opinion, however, like 
many others, depends on the taste of the 
spectator. It is easy to conceive, that 
ordinary scenery would present no little 
beauty, if thrown up by the presence of 
such a magnificent stream as that which 
runs through its midst. Yet we think 
that ^its grand charm is attributable to 
the striking contrast which exists in the 
character of the landscapes on the right * 
and left hand hanks of the river. On 
the one we see rocky grandeur, relieved 
by 'green foliage, luxuriant vegetation, 
and splendid vineyards. On the other, 
a succession of even meadows, groves, 
gardens, and orchards; these diversified 
by innumerable villages, and objects, if 
one might so speak, more characteristic 
of home. This very variety makes our 
enchantment to linger, which otherwise 
would become satiated, and urge us to 
press forward in search of fresh gratifi- 
cation. The Elbe is nearly 720 miles in 
length, passing in its course through 
Austria, Saxony, Prussia, Anhalt, Dres- 
den, Hanover, Mecklenberg, Denmark, 
and Hamburg; and has on its banks 
Dresden, Meissen, Torgan, Magdeburg, 
Leutzen, Lavenburg, Harburg, and Ham- 
burg. 

Dresden is divided into the Old and 
New Towns ; the former, the old city, 
on the south side of the river ; and the 
latter, the new town, on tbe north side. 
These are separated by the Elbe, having 
a noble stone bridge, of 1420 feet in 
length, and 86 feet in width, esteemed 
the finest structure of the kind in Ger- 
many. It is of very massive construc- 
tion, so built in order to resist the force 
of the stream, which is at times very 
strong, rising above sixteen feet in the 
course of four and twenty hours. These 
sudden tides occur mostly in the spring 
of the year, when the snow and ice 
which have accumulated in January and 
February begin to melt, the river being 
usually frozen over during these months. 
Two of the arches adjoining the bronze 
crucifix . standing between the centre 
arches, notwithstanding their strength, 
have twice been destroyed. In 1813 
they were blown up by General Davoust, 
to facilitate his retreat to Leipsig ; and 
in 1845 they were carried away by one 
of those inundations so frequent from 
large rivers. The bridge has a good 
foot-pavement, with iron balustrades on 
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eacli 8id«. A rule similar to our English 
eustom is enforeed here by the police, 
that all the persons crossing the bridge 
shall take the path on the right hand. 

The least agreeable fact associated with 
the Elbe bridge, is the means by which 
it was reared. These we cannot, we dare 
not omit to insert; truth apd gratitude 
alike require their mention. With monies 
paid to the Pope for grants to his subjects 
to eat butter and eggs in Lent, were the 
expenses defrayed I What a contrast 
*does such a feature present to the be- 
nign, the merciful genius of Christianity I 
Happy, thrice happy the man who, by 
faith in the great propitiation, that costly 
saorilice once offered on Calvary, feels 
his sin-stricken soul emancipated, with- 
out money and without price, from the 
slavery consequent on sin, enjoys full 
freedom of spirit, and walks forth in all 
*' the glorious liberty of the children 
of God." 

The suburbs of Dresden, of which there 
are four, extend entirely round the Old 
Town. The most important of them is 
Frederickstadt, lying to the west of the 
small river Weiscenitz, near to its union 
with the Elbe. The Old Town was once 
provided with fortifications, but these, in 
1810, were entirely demolished by the 
French; the site which they occupied 
has since been laid out in pleasure* walks. 
The Briihl Terrace, so called after the 
palace and gardens of a statesman of 
that name, which were destroyed at the 
time of the Seven-years* war, is a 
favourite resort of the inhabitants. This 
elevation commands a variety of scenery 
o — the beautiful and the grand. From the 
foot of the bridge it is ascended by a 
handsome flight of broad steps. Such a 
letreat from narrow streets, hish and 
gloomy houses, irregular and ill-looking 
squares, having buildings chiefly of 
sandstone, where strength is more ap- 
parent than elegance, must indeed be a 
great advantage ; fortified towns in gene- 
ral being anything but calculated to raise 
the spirits, or conducive to a healthful 
condition of either body or mind. In 
this part of Dresden, however, are to 
be found the publie edifices of. greatest 
importance. 

The palace of Briihl, contiguous to th^ 
tenace, contains a collection of fifty pic- 
tures, landscapes bv Bernardo Cannidetto ; 
a collection of chma, transparent porce- 
lain^ and enamelled paintings, their sub- 
jects chiefly chosen from those in the 
gallery, all extremely beautifbl, which 



fully reward the visitor for the time 
occupied in examining them. 

The Z winger, erected in 1711, was 
originally intended as a fore-court and 
entrance-yard to a palace designed by 
Augustus II. ; but this, like many schemes 
for the gratification of pride and luxury, 
was never completed. The pavilions at 
the side are very heavy and unsightly ; 
the arcade and tVont portal alone can 
be esteemed handsome. 

One of the wings of this building forms 
the historical museum, which contains a 
a collection of armoury, second only to 
that at Vienna, and by some considered 
greatly superior. Here are to be seen 
the weapons used in the tournaments and 
the crusades, in great variety ; splendid 
suits of armour, belonging to the electors 
of Saxony, some of the most elaborate 
and costly workmanship; many of the 
sword-hilts, stirrups, and stocks of guns, 
inlaid with gold and silver, and set with 
precious Bems of the rarest description. 
The specimens of painted glass are beau- 
tiful ; and the portraits of the Saxon 
princes of the Ernestine and Albertine 
dynasties are very fine. There are but 
few originals: those of Albert and his 
wife are by Cranaoh ; the rest are copies. 
There are numerous other interesting 
relicB severally disposed : the work- 
table of the electress Anne, some cen- 
turies old; a cabinet given to Martin 
Luther by his friend the elector John 
Frederick, containing several articles. 
Here is his sword, with this inscription 
labelled to it, '* Luther's House Weapon;" 
we were reminded by it of the Christian's 
weapon, the sword of the Spirit, with 
which may be resisted all the fiery darts 
of Satan, if, beside this, he be provided 
with the other accoutrements of the gos- 
pel armour. A silver sacramental cup, 
likewise a present from the same elector, 
and various horns and other drinking 
vessels in great variety. 

Among the curiosities too numerous to 
describe, are the following : A collection 
of swords, among which is a French 
blade, made so early as the twelfth 
century. A suit of armour, manufactured 
in Italy, of the most elaborate workman- 
slup ; its surface represents the labours of 
Hercules, the Golden Fleece, Theseus 
and Ariadne, and other mythological sub- 
jects, most exquisitely wrought. Whole 
suits of armour, for man and horse, are 
here seen. The fluted armour of Chris- 
tian I. is very curious ; and near to this 
is the iword with which chancellor Crell 
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was beheaded, even in opposition to the 
wishes and intercession of queen Eliza- 
beth on his behalf. It bears' the motto, 
"Cflw, Calvmiane!'* 

The armour of the elector of Saxony 
is one of the most interesting historical 
objects of the museum. Our readers will 
remember, that he first planted the Chris- 
tian flag in the Turkish camp. There is 
a dagger, so constituted, that on touch- 
ing a spring after it has entered the iiesh, 
it separates, so that it is impossible to 
to withdraw it ; it is something similar 
to the sting of a bee, which is not only 
barbed at the tip, but has upwards of 
eighteen notches, rendering it alike im- 
possible, after insertion, for the bee to 
extricate it without inflicting on itself a 
mortal wound. The dagger of Rudolph 
of Suabia, who, in raising his hand with 
a view to wound his brother, the emperor 
Henry iv., in a single combat at Merse- 
berg, suffered himself the loss of that 
very member. Not unfrequently is it 
the case, that the weapon aimed at ano- 
ther falls back upon ourselves. 

The missiles with which the Bohemian 
peasants armed themselves during the 
Hussite war, consisted of flails, weapons 
similar to those used for threshing corn ; 
these shod with iron ; also a Polish battle 
scythe, used at the period of Kosciusko's 
revolution — a most horrible weapon ; with 
one blow it clave man and horse in two. 
These, together with the sword of Don 
John of Austria, are some of the most 
painfully interesting objects of the mu- 
seum. 

Another portion of this building is ap- 
propriated to the display of costly stuffs 
used at the coronation of Augustus ii. 
and III., kings of Poland, with harness 
and trappings for horses of richest ma- 
terials. One suit of harness is of gold, 
set with rubies and enamelled ; another 
of silver, set with pearls. The state cos- 
tumes of princes, from the 16th to the 
18th centuries. Shoes of different na- 
tions; among which are the boots of 
Murat, — the little cocked hat of Peter the 
Great,— a saddle of red velvet which be- 
longed to Napoleon, — the boots,also, which 
he wore at the battle of Dresden, in a very 
mutilated condition, and, by way of con- 
trast, those of satin, which he wore at his 
coronation. Here is also a collection of 
minerals ; a very flne specimen of native 
silver, large enough to serve as a dinner- 
table, taken from the Schneeberg mine, 
on the occasion of the-elector's visit. 

The collection of fossils is large, and 



deserving of particular attention ; among 
them is an enormous tree, measuring five 
feet and a half in diameter, entirely petri- 
fied, root and branch. The collection of 
copperplates is perhaps the most com- 
plete in Europe; the oldest dates 1466. 
These form a supplement to the picture- 
gallery. 

There are no fewer in number than 
300,000 engravings in this collection, and 
fifty portfolios of drawings by the old 
masters of the German, Flemish, and 
Dutch schools, which form a valuable 
addition. Besides these, there are por- 
traits of nearly 450 of the most distin- 
guished characters of the 19th century 
in Europe; sovereigns, statesmen, gene- 
rals, artists, men of science and literature, 
taken from the life by professor Vogel, 
of Dresden, and said to be perfect like- 
nesses. 

The royal palace, opposite the bridge, 
is a building evidently of an ancient date, 
possessing but little exterior attractive- 
ness, but amply making up for such de- 
ficiency by the gorgeousness of its in- 
ternal decorations, as well as that variety 
of interest with which it is fraught. The 
lovers of art need here find no lack for 
the gratification of their respective 
tastes. 

The picture-gallery is one of the grand 
attractions of Dresden, taken as a whole ; 
although many of the paintings are much 
damaged, it is the finest in Germany. 
Augustus II. is regarded as its founder; 
in the reign of his successor it received 
many valuable additions. He purchased 
the collection of the duke of Modena, 
and the celebrated Madonna di San Sisto 
of Raphael, executed only a few years 
before his death. The gallery contains 
many other pictures of great value. 

It is not a little remarkable, that amid 
so many perilous and threatening events, 
these gems of the pencil should have 
been preserved. Even hostile spirits 
regarded them as too sacred wantonly to 
destroy, even while spoliation and ruin 
were rampant in their midst. Frederick 
the Great, during the bombardment of 
Dresden, respected so much the spirits 
of those, who had left such specimens 
behind them of talent, laboriously ac- 
quired, and so exquisitely displayed, as 
to bid his cannons and mortars, with 
which he battered down churches, and 
laid street after street in ruins, to ** keep 
clear of the picture-gallery ;" and after 
entering the city as a conqueror, in the 
disguise of a stranger, he solicited of the 
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captive electress to visit that building. 
These pictures appear to have made a 
remarkable impression on the minds of 
those who have beheld them, even on 
those which little else could soften. 
Napoleon conveyed not one of them to 
Paris. Such sacrifice speaks strongly for 
the living sentiment which pervades 
them; the painters* hearts conceived 
them, and tne heart must universally 
appreciate them. 

The green vaults on the ground floor 
of the palace, probably so called from the 
green hangings which originally covered 
their walls, were formerly used to conceal 
the wealth of the electors, which was im- 
mense, consisting of jewels and costly 
articles, as well as money.' The royal 
necklaces, composed of splendid brilliants 
and the " green diamond," are very 
beautiful. A hundredth part of the 
number and variety of elegancies ar- 
ranged in these rooms cannot here be 
even hinted at, and a description would 
be still less possible ; suffice it to say, that 
the value of the present collection is 
reckoned at some millions ! 

When we reflect that, in some form or 
other, the crude substances of which all 
these objects that here delight our eyes 
are composed, are the produce of the 
earth, we unite in the poet's apostrophe : 



" Earth, nature's. almoner, by God employed, 
Prolific mother of nn endless host 
Of creatures various ; matter all inert, 
Or living ; all pronounced good by him. 
The Great First Cause of every gift to man ! 
And, put to proper use, each object tends 
Him good to do, and bless his earthly course. 
WheCher from thy deep bowels, fruitful earth. 
In caverns dark thou dost in secret hide 
Thy stores of wealth exhau8tles<*, from the eye 
Of man, design'd to labour for his bread, 
And thus obtain'd, esteem ic doubly swr et : 
Or, in the depths of ocean, whose proud waves. 
Tide after tide, for centuries have roU'd, 
And wash'd its thousand thousand costly gems; 
Its mines of silver, gold, or precious ore; 
From forth her many sources constantly 
And joyously she brings ! Her generous nature 

gives, 
With an unsparing hand, her Maker's gifts : 
Thousands of specimens are hers to show 
Of His creative skill, who made them all ; 
On each of these the mind may converse hold 
With the Eternal One. And he, with all. 
May profit by the contemplation of His works, 
AS He who rorm'd them all design'd he should, 
When first He set in motion Nature's wheels : 
Whose goodness, since their order, has preserved, 
By rules unerring — God's best law of love ! " 



The Japanese palace, built by Augustus 
If., as a summer residence, has been con- 
verted into a museum, consisting of 
various antiquities. Many statues of 
great merit are among them, most of 



which, however, by repeated mutilations, 
are much disfigured. To such an extent 
is this the case that it has been humour- 
ously remarked, that these statues may 
be regarded as little better than a large 
hospital Med with cripples. There are 
several modern specimens of art in 
bronze, among which is a bust taken of 
Gustavus Adolphus, made. from a cast 
after his death. A wounded gladiator is 
a fragment of great value ; the anatomy 
of the back cannot be exceeded for its 
accuracy. 

A variety of splendid porcelain, from 
all parts of the world, forms a part pf the 
collection of the Japanese palace. Some 
from China, with which we were much 
struck, and the large Sevres vases pre- 
sented by Napoleon, as well as the service 
of Sevres china, each cup embellished 
with a portrait of a favourite historian or 
poet, may be considered as some choice 
specimens of this pleasing art. 

In the first floor of this palace is the 
library, containing about 300,000 vo- 
lumes, and 2,800 mss., and a great num- 
ber of maps. There are, besides, 2000 
volumes, from the period of the invention 
of printing down to the end of the fif- 
teenth century. There is a Greek ms., of 
the tenth century, interlined with Latin, 
written in Ireland, considered one of the 
greatest curiosities. The Gospels, in the 
twelfth century, illustrated with vignettes, 
in the Grecian style of art. Fables in 
Arabic, and innumerable other curiosi- 
ties, painful or interesting, according to 
their associations. The gardens of the 
palace are very pleasant, running down 
to the very edge of the graceful Elbe, 
and commanding a view in every respect 
attractive ; these are open to the public, 
and are very much frequented. 

d. O. O. 



CORK. 

Many persons see corks used daily 
without knowing whence came those 
useful materials. Corks are cut from 
large slabs of the cork-tree, a species of 
oak, which grows wild in the countries 
of south Europe. The tree is stripped of 
its bark at about sixteen years old ; but 
before stripping it off, the tree is not cut 
down as in the case of the oak. It is 
taken while the tree is growing, and the 
operation may be repeated every eighth 
or ninth year; the quality of the bark 
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continuing each time tu improve as the 
age of the tree increases. When the hark 
is taken off, it is singed in the flames of 
a strong fire, and after being soaked for a 
considerable time in water, it is placed 
under heavy weights in order to render 
it straight. Its extreme lightness, the 
ease with which it can be compressed, 
and its elasticity, are properties so pecu- 
liar to this substance, that no efficient 
substitute for it has been discovered. 
The valuable properties of cork were 
known to the Greeks and Romans, who 
employed it for all the purposes for which 
it is used at present, with the exception 
of stopples: the ancients mostly used 
cement for stopping the mouths of bot- 
tles or vessels. The Egyptians are said 
to have made coffins of cork, which being 
spread on the inside with a resinous sub- 
stance, preserved dead bodies from de- 
cay. In modern times, cork was not 
generally used for stopples to bottles till 
about the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, wax being used till then for that 
purpose. The cork imported into Great 
Britain is brought principally from Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal. The quantity an- 
nually consumed is upwards of 500 tons! 



OLD HUMPHREY ON THE TRIFLES THAT 
MAKE UP THE SUM OP LIFE. 

Though there be neither wisdom nor 
originality in giving utterance to the 
observation, ** Trifles make up the sum of 
life," inasmuch as the saying is common- 
place, and has almost grown into a pro- 
verb, still there may be some discretion 
in setting forth, in as strong a light as 
possible, the advantage of turning the 
trifles that make up our lives to a good 
account. 

When it is said that " trifles make up 
the sum of life," it is not to be under- 
stood that these trifles are idle jests, or 
useless amusement, but only that they 
are events of comparatively small im- 
portance ; great events are exceptions, 
and small occurrences are the rule of our 
general existence, and, taken in this 
sense, the saying, ** Trifles make up the 
sum of life," is undoubtedly true. 

The other day, when in company with 
a talented friend, I jocularly attempted 
to puzzle him, by setting before him two 
problems, not mathematical, but moral ; 
the first was, How can a human being do 
the greatest amount of good in the least 



possible amount of time ? And the oth^r. 
How can he contrive to commit the least 
possible evil in the greatest possible 
amount of time? His answer was, that 
if Plato, and Solon, and Socrates were at 
his elbow, something like an answer 
might possibly be obtained; hut in their 
absence, he thought it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect an answer from him. 
But though it was in a buoyant spirit 
that I proposed these problems, I seri- 
ously thought afterwards that they em- 
bodied a very important principle. What 
a change would take place in this sinful 
world, if, seeking for heavenly aid, every 
one, in the trifles that make up the sum 
of life, strove to efiect the most good, and 
to commit the least evil. 

Is my reader young, and resolved on a 
virtuous career ? Does health mantle his 
cheek, and confidenee animate his heart ? 
Does hope tell ^*her flattering tale," and 
the fair future promise him all that he 
desires? If so, it would ill become me 
to rob him of his unrealised treasures, 
and much rather would I strengthen than 
weaken his trust in the goodly to-morrows 
he , believes he shall enjoy. He can, 
however, only reasonably hope to possess 
them by taking heed to his steps, Years 
are made up of hours, and life of trifliiig 
occurrences. He must make up his 
account, then, to rely, not on the won- 
derful deeds he may occasionally achieve, 
so much as on his daily course. Looking 
up for help, in his commonest thoughts, 
and words, and deeds he must love to do 
good to those around him, and remember 
bis Creator in the days of his youth. 

Has my reader, on the contrary, a gray 
head and a graven brow ? Still more 
necessary is it for him to be watchful 
over himself, fur the world expects that 
from age which it looks not for from youth. 
An aged man, careless in his actions, and 
reckless of his influence on those around 
him, is a melancholy spectacle. What a 
great difference there is in gray-headed 
men 1 Some seem almost to forget that 
there is a good and merciful Being, on 
whom they are dependent for every, 
breath they draw, while others are aflTec-* 
tionately urgent for the honour of their 
Divine Master^ 

And love to ponder on his grace and power, 
Through every passing day and changing hour. 

They will have the Redeemer pre-emi- 
nent; he must be the Alpha and the 
Omega, the first and the last : in season 
and out of season, his praise must be on 
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tbeir lips ; he must be ruling lind reign- 
ing as tbe Lord of lords and King of 
kings. Aged men should show their 
thankfulness for having lived so long, 
and manifest their consciousness that 
they have not long to live. 

It would be well if we all reckoned 
less on extraordinary events, and thought 
more of our ordinary duties. We cannot 
all be measuring the Pyramids, visiting 
Mount Hecia, searching for the source of 
the Niger, discovering new planets, and 
evangelizing the heathen ; but we may 
all be leading humble, useful, and grate- 
ful lives ; bearing one another's burdens 
on earth, and helping each other on our 
way to heaven. ** Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your father 
which is in heaven,*' Matt. v. 16. 

1 knew a farmer, who was so habitu- 
ally churlish and opposed to kindly 
deeds, that when a stranger interceded 
with him on behalf of an overworked and 
weary maid-servant, in harvest time, that 
she might be allowed a little rest, bis 
reply was, " Let her rest in her grave." 
X never think of him without thinking of 
these words. I knew another, of an 
opposite disposition, and though he never 
did a single thing that couldi^be called 
wonderful, yet everybody knew him as a 
kind-hearted, Christian man, diligent in 
the means of grace^ and exulting in the 
hope of glory. He left a name and an 
influence behind him, and his grave is 
yet visited. 

Tbe sculptured lines /his simple truth record, 
He loved his neighbour, and he feared the Lord. 

Hardly can we ask ourselves the ques- 
tion too frequently, — What do others 
think of us? What is their estimate of 
our uprightness ? our love of truth ? our 
sobriety ! our kindness ? our humility ? 
our thankfulness and our piety? And 
what is the general influence we are 
spreading around? Should we be quite 
satisfied with the opinions that others 
have formed of us, and be quite content 
to leave no better name hehind us than 
we deserve? 

It must now be between fifty and sixty 
years since my aged grandmother, in 
reading the thirty-seventh Psalm, laid a 
particular stress on the word shallf in the 
fifth and sixth verses, thereby meaning 
to convey the positive certainty that God 
would be as good as his word. " Delight 
thyself also in the Lord ; and he shall 
give thee the desires of thine heart. 



Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust 
also in him ; and he shall bring it to 
pass." This was a very trifling occur- 
rence, but it made an impression on my 
mind, not, perhaps, to be effaced till my 
Bible becomes useless to me. From that 
day to this, never have I read that Psalm 
without seeing, in my memory, the form 
and visage of my venerable relative, and 
hearing her querulous voice, ^* Trust 
also in him, and he shall bring it to 
pass." Try, reader, if you cannot im- 
press some youthful heart with the con- 
viction of the truth of God's holy word, 
as deeply as my aged grandmother im- 
pressed mine. Such a deed will not dis- 
grace the trifles that make up tbe sum of 
your life. 

Some who have a love for practical 
jokes, hardly let a day go by without 
indulging in them, altogether unmindful 
of the consequences that may ensue. 
Not long since, while a workman was 
drinking, a comrade came behind him, 
and pushed his head forward, by way of 
joke. A suffocating sensation and violent 
cough ensued, from the effects of which 
he never recovered. About a week ago, 
I heard a distressing account of him. 
He walked about his chamber gasping, 
and absolutely fighting the air, to draw a 
full breath of air, but in vain. I am told 
that there is no hope of his recovery. His 
comrade, who thoughtlessly occasioned 
this heavy calamity, had often visited 
him in his illness ; but, alas ! how bitter 
must be his emotions! The practical 
jokes of the light-hearted and thoughtless, 
in a thousand cases, have ended awfully. 
Sight has been destroyed, limbs have 
been broken, minds have been wounded, 
and reason has been scared from her 
throne by reckless mirth and wanton 
merriment. Reader, let nothing of this 
sort be laid to your charge ; let nothing 
of this kind mingle with the trifles that 
make up the sum of your life. 

A case has just been communicated to 
me, wherein a boy, in the exuberance of 
his unbridled spirits, rudely pinched a 
little girl on the back of her neck. It 
was neither cruelty nor ill-nature that 
prompted the deed ; but from that hour 
to this the poor child's head has been on 
one side, nor is there the least hope of It 
ever being otherwise. Should that boy 
be in tbe habit of meeting the poor girl 
during their future lives, how painful will 
be his eniotions ! for hardly will his con- 
science fail to accuse him of the heavy 
burden he has laid on another. 
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There are, however, buoyant sallies 
that are not of an objectionable character. 
During a playful moment, in days gone 
by, one that was near and dear to me 
placed before me the sketch of an old 
horse. The poor old animal, with his 
thin neck, hanging lower lip, bare ribs, 
high hips, and lame hind leg, seemed 
only fit for the '* knackers." I put it 
quickly, with an impatient push, aside, 
as a subject that I did not care to ponder 
on. This hasty act of mine being ob- 
served, afforded such diversion that the 
playful pastime was persisted in. A con- 
siderable number of these sketches, the 
very fac-simile of the one which bad at 
first occasioned my impatience, being 
made and cut out in paper, were depo- 
sited, according to opportunity, in differ* 
cnt places, so tnat afterwards I was every 
now and then unexpectedly stumbling on 
one of them. There it was, with its lame 
leg, its high hips, and its hanging lip. I 
found it on my dressing-table, in my 
shaving-box, on my writing-desk, under 
my teacup at breakfast, among my manu- 
scripts, pinned to my slippers and my 
gloves, and I have pulled it out of my 
pocket with my pocket-handkerchief. 
Even this very day I found it between 
the leaves of a book, though the hand 
that placed it there for years and years 
has been motionless in the grave. This 
sketch, that would be nothing to another, 
is something to me, for it brings one 
before me with whom I still love to com- 
panionize. It is the symbol of a sportive 
fancy, an affectionate heart, and a spirit 
of piety ; and coming upon me suddenly, 
as it did to-day, it moved me even to 
tears. 

Abrupt emotions ofttimes yield relief; 
The tear I shed was not the tear of grief. 

Are you, reader, by your every-day 
actions, spreading such- an influence 
aroimd, that when beckoned away from 
the world, you will be remembered as 
one with a kind heart, and a heaven- 
seeking spirit? If this is not the case, 
there must be much that requires correc- 
tion in the trifles that are making up the 
sum of your life. 

Whether young, mature, or aged, this 
subject is important to us all; for the 
thread of our existence may be sum- 
marily snapped. What, then, are we 
thinking, and saying, and doing ? What 
are the influences we are spreading 
around us ? And what wiHl be the cha- 
racter we shall leave behind us ? Some 



have been remembered for tbeir pridet 
their churlishness, their bitterness, their 
cruelty, and their scepticism ; let it be 
our desire to be remembered for our 
humility, our gentleness, our forbear- 
ance, our kindness, and our piety. There 
is, however, no other mode of truly 
behaving kindly to others than that of 
feeling kindly towards them, and the 
only way to act like a disciple of the 
Redeemer is in reality to be one. 

I will now bring my observations to a 
close ; the amount of them is this, that if 
we truly desire to fear the Lord, and do 
good to our fellow-pilgrims on their way 
to a better world, taking for our motto, 
** Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good -will toward men," we 
must not be content to act a part on 
" high days and holidays ;" the principle 
within us must be set forth in every day's 
occurrences, and in the tone of our 
thoughts, our temper, our dealings with 
others, and our commonest actions ; in a 
word, it must mingle with our very 
being, and pervade the trifles that make 
up the sum of our lives. Weak and 
changing and sinful creatures as we are, 
great will be our privilege if we are per- 
mitted and enabled 






To love the Lord, vrhate'er the bonds that bind us, 
And leave a name fur kindly deeds behind us. 



ROMAN ROADS. 

The public ways were, probably, the 
greatest of all the Roman works. They 
extended to the utmost limits of the 
empire, from the pillars of Hercules and 
Gaul* to the Euphrates, and the southern 
confines of Egypt, The first road which 
they paved was to Capua, it afterwards 
continued to Brundusium, and was about 
350 miles in length. It was paved with 
flint, and was so firmly constructed that 
it remains entire in several places to the 
present day. The stones were from one 
to five feet square, but fitted together 
with such nicety as to appear but one 
stone. There were two strata ; the first 
consisting of rough stones connected 
with mortar, and the second of gravel ; 
the whole being about three feet in thick- 
ness. On each side a row of larger 
stones was usually provided for the accom- 
modation of foot-passengers. The charge 
of the public ways was entrusted only to 

* Bellinghaui's Translation of Sismondi's His- 
tory of the French. 
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men of tbe highest dignity. From the 
public ways were cross roads, which con- 
ducted to various places of inferior im- 
portance. The inns or stages were com- 
monly distant about half a day's journey, 
labile at intervening stations relays of 
horses were kept for couriers. The 
horses were constantly in readiness, at 
the expense of the government; but 
could only be used by those employed on 
the public service, or by special per- 
mission. 



SCRIPTURE MINERALS AND JEWELS. 

CARBUNCLE. 

" I will make thy gates of carbuncles," Isa. 
liv. 12. 

The carbuncle (Heb., hareketk, Greek, 
anthrax) is beautifully bright, and is said 
to shine in the dark. It is transparent, 
and of a blood-red colour, and is sup- 
posed to be the same with our precious 
ffamet. The ancients called it anthrax. 
This most likely arose from the fact that 
the carbuncle, if held up between the eye 
and the sun, lost its brightnesss, and 
looked like a piece of red-hot charcoal. 
It is hard as the sapphire, is esteemed in 
value next to the diamond, and will bear 
the fire without injury. The garnet 
consists of nearly equal parts of silica, 
alumina, and oxide of iron, with traces of 
manganese. 

The carbuncle is very rare, and is at 
present found only in the East Indies. It 
is generally angular shaped, a quarter of 
an inch long, and one-sixth of an inch 
broad. The king of Ceylon is said to 
have been in possession of a carbuncle, 
of the brightness of fire, four inches long, 
and three in breadth ! This fact agrees 
somewhat with the idea of Josepbus, who 
says, that the stones of which the breast- 
plate of Aaron was composed were of 
such superior size and beauty as to put it 
beyond the power of man to purchase the 
breastplate. 

The Arabs have many foolish supersti- 
tions in regard to their precious stones. 
They believed the carbuncle to possess 
many wonderful qualities. " It was sup- 
posed to be an animal substance, formed 
in the serpent, which had a most inge- 
nious method of preserving it from the 
song of the charmer. The distinctions 
of sex were also ascribed to it: the 
females threw out their radiance, while 
the males appeared within like brilliant 
and burning stars." The historian De 



Thou mentions a marvellous carbuncle, 
that was brought by an eastern merchant 
to Bologna. Among its surprising pro- 
perties, he states that it would not suffer 
itself to be handled with impunity, but 
hurt those who obstinately struggled with 
it. If by chance any of it were broken 
off, it did not appear any smaller. The 
Arabs also wore tne precious stones as a 
charm against poisons.* 

The language of the prophet Isaiah 
(liv. 12), "I will make thy gates of car- 
buncles," is quite in accordance with 
eastern notions of magnificence. The 
heathen described the palaces of their 
gods or distant kings as naving pillars of 
red coral, rooms of crystal, ruby doors, 
thrones of the nine precious stones, and 
walls of gold surrounded by emerald 
rivers.f Tobit, speaking of the final 
restoration of Israel, describes the New 
Jerusalem in the same oriental manner : 
" For Jerusalem shall be built up with 
sapphires, and emeralds, and precious 
stones ; thy walls, and towers, and bat- 
tlements with pure gold. And the streets 
of Jerusalem shall be paved with beryl, 
and carbuncle, and stones of Ophir."X 
We must not, therefore, receive this 
literally, but as foretelling the great 
splendour and unrivalled prosperitv 
which the Almighty would put upon his 
now despised and afflicted people. 

CHALCEDONY. 

" And the foundations of the -wall of the city 
were garnii^hed with all manner of precious stones : 

the third, a chalcedony; the fifth, 

sardonyx; the sixth, sardius; the tenth, 

a chrysoprasus," Rev. xxi. 19, 20. 

" When quartz or flint is found un- 
crystallized, and more opaque, of various 
colours, from white to black, it constitutes 
chalcedony ; " § (Greek, chalkedon,) Of 
this there are several Varieties, the onyx 
and sardonyx, the sardius, or carnelian, 
and the chrysoprase ; and the oriental 
jasper, already noticed. 

The colour of chalcedony is either 
bluish or milky gray. The chrysoprase 
is of an apple-green colour. The former 
has a wavy appearance, somewhat resem- 
bling agate, and is said to have been 
originally found at Cbalcedon, in Bithy- 
nia, whence its name. The best carne- 
liansll are obtained from tbe East Indie?, 

* Crichton's "Arabia." 
t Robert's " Oriental lUustralions." 
t Tobit xiii. 16, 17. 
\ " Minerals and Metals." 
II Greek, sardioa—tarditts, from Sardls, whence 
it was first obtained. Heb., odem. 
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Japan and Snrat. It is also found in 
Europe and America. The word carne- 
lian II derived from the Latin camis, 
flesh, on account of its fleshy colour. Its 
Hehrew name has also reference to its 
colour. '* When first found, these stones 
are of a dark olive colour, and obtain the 
lighter red or white hue by exposure to 
the air, or by being baked, it is said, in 
ovens. It takes a beautiful polish, and is 
used for seals and ornaments. It was 
among the precious things of Tyre. In 
a mountain near Damar is found a stone, 
which the Arabs call ayek yemaniy and 
which they hold in the highest estima- 
tion. It is of a red or rather light brown 
colour, and seems to be a carnelian. The 
natives set it in rings or bracelets, and 
ascribe to it the talismanic virtue of heal- 
ing wounds, and stanching blood when 
instantly applied.* 

Moses, the most ancient and inspired 
historian, tells us, that the land of 
Habilah abounded in the onyx stone 
(Hebrew, skehem; Greek, onttchion). 
The Hebrew word is variously translated 
by learned men ; but it is certain, from 
the testimony of both the sacred and pro- 
fane writers, that Arabia abounded in 
precious stones. Pliny says, it was com- 
mon in the mountains of Arabia ; and 
Niebuhr says, that he •* saw quantities of 
the stones in the road, as he journeyed 
from Mount Taoes to Mount Sumara. 

Another writer tells us, that " not only 
was the onyx plentiful in Arabia, but^ 
they adorned their walls with it," Rev. 
xxi. 19, 20. And the prophet Ezekiel 
also of the precious stones from Sheba 
and Raamab, in which the Arabians 
traded with Tyre, Ezek. xxvii. 22. 

The onyx and sardonyx (so called from 
its resemblance to the sardius in colour) 
are both of a flinty texture, composed of 
layers of chalcedony of different colours. 
** Some antique cameos were made from 
these stones, by leaving the figure or head 
in the whiter stratum, while the back- 
ground was cut down to that which is 
darker coloured." f Miss Sedgwick says, 
that in the room of gems in the Museo 
Borbonico, Naples, was an onyx, con- 
sidered the finest cameo in Europe. It 
was as large as a plate. On one side 
was represented " the Nile and its fer- 
tility," and on the other Medusa's head. 

Moses was directed to engrave the 
names of the children of Israel on two 
onyx stones, for the shoulders of the 

* Crich ton's " Arabia." 
t "Minerals and Metals." 



ephod. ** With the engravings of a 
signet shalt thou engrave the stones; 
thou shalt make them to be set in ouches 
of gold," Exod. xxviii. 9 — 11. These 
were, doubtless, beautiful cameos. There 
is frequent allusion to the signet in the 
Holy Scriptures,* and these were always 
of precious stones. The ancient practice 
is still kept up by the easterns. " The 
Egyptians," says Mr. Lane, "wear a 
seal-ring, which is generally of silver, 
with a carnelian or other stone, upon 
which is enjgraved the wearer's name : 
the name is accompanied by the words 
' his servant,' and often by other words 
expressive of the person's trust in 
God, etc. The seal- ring is used for 
signing letters and other writings, and its 
impression is considered more valid than 
the sign-manual. • • * Almost every 
person who can afford it has a seal-riog, 
even though he be a servant." f "In 
Persia, the authenticity of a merchant's 
letter, as of his bills, depends entirely 
upon the seal. It is not usual to sign 
either, and they are not often written in 
the hand of the person who sends them ; 
so it is the seal which is of importance." 
A seal-cutter keeps impressions of every 
seal he makes, and if one be lost, his life 
would answer for the crime of making 
another. J Giving the seal or ring to 
another person is considered the utmost 
mark of confidence, Gen. xli, 41", 42 ; 
Rev. vii. 2, 3. It is supposed that the 
marble onychites of Caramania is the 
onyx intended 1 Chron. xxix. 2, as the 
stone prepared by David for the temple; 

These stones are all referred to in the 
beautiful picture which the apostle gives 
of the New Jerusalem, the heavenly city ; 
and this description was quite in accord- 
ance with the splendour of eastern pa- 
laces. " The first object that attracts 
attention," says Franklin, in his History 
of Shah Allum, " is the public hall of 
audience. * • * It is adorned with 
excessive magnificence. I judge the 
building to be 150 feet in length. The 
roof is flat, supported by numerous 
columns of fine white marble, which 
have been richly ornamented with inlaid 
flowered work of carnelian and different 
coloured stoneis. • ♦ • The inside of 
the wall, about two-thirds of the way up, 
is lined with marble, having beautiful 



* Gen. xli. 41, 42; Exod. xxviii. 11 ; Esther ill. 
10,11; Sol. Song viii.6; Jer. xxii. 24; Dan. vl. 
17; 2 Tim. ii. 19 ; Rev. vii. 2, 3. 

t " Modern Egyptians.'* 

t Perkin's " Residence in Persia." 
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borders of flo^erS) worked in carnelians 
and other stoaes, executed with much 
taste. * * * It is evident the apostle 
drew his magnificent description of the 
walls of the holy city from these pictures 
of gorgeous splendour. The coarser ma- 
terials of brick and mud, of which the 
walls in many royal gardens in the 
east are composed, are entirely hid by 
the brilliant and dazzling profusion of 
gems that everywhere sparkle along the 
whole length of walls.* But how far 
superior the holy city I 

" Its iralls all precious stones combine, 

Its gates their leav^es of pearl unfold ; 
Its boly mansions far outshine 

Transparent glass and burnish'd gold. 
In that bright city I would dwell, 

With that blest church the Saviour praise ; 
And. ssfe redeem'd from death and hell, 

Sit at his feet through endless days." 



CHRYSOLITE — TOPAZ. 

"The seventh was a chrysolite; the 

ninth, a topaz," Rev. xxi. 19. 

Heb. pitdah (topaz) ; Greek, - chru- 
solithoz — topazion. Chrysolite really 
means — the golden stone; and is a gene- 
ral term for stones having a golden hue. 
The colours of what we call chrysolite 
are a green, sometimes yellowish or 
brownish, with a white streak. It is 
bright and transparent, but is seldom 
larger than a pin's head, and is used in 
jewellery. It is obtained chiefly from 
the Levant. There is a variety of this 
stone called olivine, on account of its 
colour, which is found in basalt in Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, and on the banks of the 
Rhine.f The chrysolite of Rev. xxi. 19 
was probably what we now call topaz. 

The topaz is a very beautiful gem, 
sometimes nearly transparent, and of 
different sizes, forms, and colours. Its 
general colour is bright yellow, tinged 
with red, orange, or green, and is found 
in some countries of a blue, green, or 
yellow colour. The Brazilian species is 
often as transparent as a piece of ice 
when the surface U tnelting. It is im- 
bedded in granite and other rocks in 
every part of the world, chiefly in veins 
of tin. It is either in crystal or in 
rounded masses, sometimes weighing 
several ounces.t In Scotland, the topaz 
is found at Caimgorumf and receives its 
name from that place. 

The oriental topazes were highly es- 
teemed. Those of Ethiopia were cele- 

* See Jameson's « Eastern Manners." 
t " Penny Cyclopsedia." 
t " Minerals and Metals." 



brated for their wonderful lustre. Pliny 
says, the topaz belongs to Arabia, and 
derived its name from the island Topazos, 
(now Zemorget), in the Red Sea. Hence 
the patriarch Job tells the people of that 
land, valuable as that stone was, true 
wisdom far exceedeth it, because it 
maketh ricb| and addeth no sorrow 
therewith, Job xxviii. 19. Such was the 
feeling of Moses when he left the court 
of Pharaoh, esteeming the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt, for he had respect unto the re- 
compense of reward ; for he sought 
that wisdont which maketh wise to eter- 
nal life. The topaz was worn on the 
high priest's breastplate; on the robes 
of the Tyrian king ; and is spoken of as 
in the foundations of the New Jeru- 
salem. H. H. 



THE VOICE OF THE LORD. 

Thbt that know aright the mysteries 
of redemption, know and admire the 
wisdom of God in contriving such a plan 
of reconciling justice and mercy to save 
poor sinners. Paul calls it, " the mani- 
fold wisdom of Ood." For, consider, 
gospel mysteries are the mysteries of a 
kingdom, and fit [subjects] for admira- 
tion. Kingdoms have majesty. Solomon 
had lions around his throne, to set forth 
the majesty of it, and strike with awe 
those who had to transact affairs with it. 
So the Lord Christ manages his way in 
this world with majesty. Heaven and 
earth tremble at his presence. He utter- 
eth his voice to .the great world, and the 
rocks rend. Thunder is the voice of God 
to the great world : in what majesty does 
he express himself to all creatures below 
in that voice ! And as there are thun- 
derings without, so there are thunderings 
within. How great is the majesty in 
which Christ sometimes speaks to the 
soul I Ask conscience, ask Felix, ask 
the jailer, ask Cain ; yea, ask your father 
Adam. What a plight were all these in, 
when Christ did but reason with them I 
Yea, I ask you, hypocrites, is not the 
way of Christ full of majesty ? What 
mean those loads that gather al»out your 
hearts, and that fearfulness which sur- 
priseth you? " Touch the mountains, O 
Lord, and they shall smoke," saith the 
psalmist. So God doth but touch your 
consciences, and they smoke. He doth 
but whisper within, and your spirits fly 
about everywhere ; into the fingers, into 
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the face, and up into the head, and the 
heart within heats for want of them, 
ready to swoon away. Ask wounded 
spirits whether God's word be not full of 
majesty I Twenty years are not enough 
to heal the wound of a word of God's 
mouth. Oh the majesty of that word, 
"Knowing therefore the terror of the 
Lord, we persuade men !" — FroyseL 



ON THE INFLUENCE OF LOVE. 

Love is a cheerful passion. If a man 
be slow, it will make him quick ; if a man 
be careless, it will make him diligent ; if 
a man be covetous, it will make him 
liberal; if a man be silent, it will make 
him speak ; and if he be sad, it will make 
him merry. The question has frequently 
been discussed, whether there can be joy 
where there is not, or hath not been love 
before; and it is generally held affirma- 
tively. St. Augustine called joy, "the 
love of a good obtained.*' There cannot 
be a better thing to prevent sadness than 
the love of friendship ; for, in its very 
nature, it is self-denying — putting a man 
out of himself, and making him to live in 
the thing that he loves. 

Love to God, though he should whip a 
man ever so much, will make him close 
his lips, and kiss the rod that strikes him. 
J t will make him as mute as David was 
(Psa. xxxix. 2) -^ dumb with silence. 
Love to God will produce a liking of 
anything that comes from him ; it will 
make him rejoice with thankfulness if it 
be good, and if afflictive, with patience. 

Love to men, though they should per- 
secute the Christian ever so much, will 
make him prosecute them again — not 
with suits of law to revenge, but with 
suits in prayer to convert them. He will 
behave himself as a brother, but he will 
imitate none but Christ. Though they 
curse, he will bless. The more they 
delight to vex him, and work him sor- 
row, the more he will delight to endure it 
with patience, and overcome it with joy. 
In short, love in a godly man so conquers 
and corrects the adverse passions, that 
none of. them are strong enough to draw 
a cloud upon his face, or a wrinkle upon 
his brow, or extort an angry word from 
his mouth. Meet him when and where 
you will, and in what condition soever, 
and you will be sure to find him, in his 
countenance, in his speech, and in all his 
carriage, loving and cheerful, and very 
well pleased. — Bogan, 



THE SERVANT OF GOD. 

Every Christian professes to serve 
God and his Son Jesus Christ, " in holi- 
ness and righteousness," all the days of 
their life. This is the general calling of 
Christianity. In this general calling, 
prince and people, young and old, learnt 
and unlearned, bond and free, honourable 
and base, if they be true professors of 
Jesus Christ, are the servants of God. 
This title is more glorious than the 
diadem of emperors, than the crown of 
princes, than any dignity of a duke; 
more honourable than the stately titles of 
any peer, and more magnificent than the 
name of the greatest monarch. Nothing 
can be more honourable than to be digni- 
fied with the title of " the servant of 
Christ.'* Hence the princely prophet 
maketh protestation hereof to God before 
the title of his kingdom, as his chiefeat 
glory : — " Behold, Lord, I am thy ser- 
vant, and the son of thine handmaid." 
So all the holy patriarchs and godly kings 
of Judah, as their chiefest honour, entitle 
themselves the servants of God. As in 
general, so also in special, men are 
called the servants of God, who in their 
special charge do serve God, and further 
his kingdom. So princes in their places, 
preachers in their functions, are the ser- 
vants of Christ in their general callings 
and special service in the church and 
commonwealth ; in which respects the 
holy apostles call themselves the servants 
of God and of his Son Jesus Christ. And 
it is surely meet, brethren, that we should 
all acknowledge ourselves the servants of 
Christ, and labour faithfully to perform 
our duty towards him, whose we are by 
creation, by conservation, and by gracious 
redemption. — Est, 



THE REVELATIONS OF HEAVEN. 

All the hard places of Scripture that 
vex the profoundest divines, and make 
the believer sigh out his " How can I 
understand, except some man should 
guide me?" shall then be expounded in 
the original text of eternal verity, without 
looking into any other commentary; 
and, oh ! what ioy will that be, to under- 
stand the wliole Bible without study. 
Then the meanest understanding shall be 
able to confute all the depths and fallacies 
of Jesuitical seducers, whereby they have 
darkened the truth, and led away the 
willingly ignorant into their pernicious 
errors. — Case, 
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YAMBA; OR, SCENES IN THE SWAMPS. 

Among the varied scenes of nature, 
hardly is there a greater contrast than 
that afforded by the sky-aspiring moun- 
tain and the dreary swamp ; the one 
exciting us by its sublimity and beauty, 
and the other oppressing us with its 
cheerless monotony. The fens of Lin- 
colnshire, and the bogs of Scotland and 
Ireland, are but miniature resemblances 
of the more extended swamps of other 
lands. The mountain has its different 
strata, and its odorous herbs ; the prairie 
its fresh sod and countless flowers ; the 
forest its magnificent trees and changing; 
foliage ; and the very desert its oases : 
but the swamp— the dull, forbidding, 
gloomy 8wamp--~ever presents a discon- 
solate aspect of the dreariest desolation. 

• • • • • 

Whether in the land where the Nile, 
the Niger, the Ganges, the Orinoko, or 
the Mississippi rolls its flood ; whether in 
frigid or torrid climes, those frightful 
wildernesses of weeds and waters, called 
swamps, are to be found. In the hottest 
regions they are the most pestilential. 
Long and rank is the sedgy grass, thick 
is the tangled mass of prickly thorn, and 
numberless and wide tne plashy beds of 
mud, bristling with pointed reeds. 
Damp, and cold, and misty as the swamp 
may be by night, neither the fire- fly nor 
will-o'-the-wisp can scare away its cheer- 
lessness; nor by day can myriads of 
insects alter its aspect of solitude and 
desolation. The alligator, and the lizard, 
and the shiny snake find there a home. 
It is a place for reptiles and monsters, 
and not for man. He who has a hut on 
the mountain, a tent on the plain, or a 
wigwam in the wood, may rejoice that 
the swamp is not his dwelling-place. 

• « « • • 

How fearful are the sunbeams! 
hardly can their heat be borne. There 
are seasons when the running waters of 
the Gambia overflow this gloomy swamp; 
but now it is partly dry. What swarms of 
insects are on the wing above the with- 
ered rushes and the face of the stagnant 
water! Yamba, woolly-headed, light- 
hearted Yamba, has entered the swamp. 
Well may he carry a spear, — for the land 
of the negro abounds with dangers. The 
Uon and panther are in the forest and the 
plain; the hippopotamus and crocodile 
are in the lake and the river ; and ser- 
pents of all kinds infest the swamps and 



the valleys. Not yet has Yamba num- 
bered his sixteenth year, and yet he is 
bold and fearless. He has been accus- 
tomed to the sunbeam, and the beast of 
prey, and the shiny reptiles of the water 
and the wood; but the white man he has 
not yet known. A leopard has just 
sprung into the jungle, on the edge of 
the morass. Be on thy guard, Yamba, 
for thou hast a foe at hand more deadly 
than the wild beast: the leopard has a 
spotted hide, but thy enemy has a spotted 
heart. 

• • • • « 

The sun is abating its beams, and 
Yamba is retracing the dreary intri- 
cacies of the swamp, wading through the 
thick water, bounding over the trea- 
cherous quagmires, and walking amidst 
the tangled grass, dark fungi, and with- 
ered shrubs. He has visited a distant 
spot, endured the burning beam, speared 
the leopard, stripped oflf his furry skin, 
and is now on his homeward way. Take 
thy last look, Yamba, at the scene 
around thee, for thou art not likely to 
gaze on it again I The hut that he left 
at morn has been burned to the ground, 
and its rafters are yet red amid the 
smoking ruin. The man-stealers have 
been abroad, and have shown no mercy. 
A negro lies extended near the scene of 
strife, his life-blood welling from his 
wounds; two prisoners are in the rnf- 
flan's hands, nor is it likely that Yamba 
can escape them. They see him ! they 
chase him ! they overtake him at the 
foot of a towering palm-tree, and they 
are now hurrying him, with his hands 
bound behind him, towards their boat at 
the side of the river. 

« • • * • 

Yamba has been borne thousands of 
miles over the heaving ocean. He has 
known the torment of an over-crowded 
hold, and fever, and burning thirst ; and 
he has known, too, the manacle, and the 
lash, and the branding-iron ; for years 
have passed since he stripped on the 
spotted hide of the leopard, by the 
swamp, in his native land. Since then 
he has toiled in the plantations, eating 
the bitter bread of bondage. Many have 
been his masters, but none of them have 
loved mercy. Distant as is the land of 
Yamba's birth, not dimly do the scenes 
of his childhood and his youth rise before 
him. His heart is in Africa, and the 
Gambia still flows in his memory and 
affections, Yamba is looking wishfully 

N 
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towards tbe wild morass in the distance, 
as a place of refuge, where he might 
hide his foot from the fetter and his back 
from the whip of the relentless overseer. 
Others have escaped, why should not he ? 
The love of liberty and the desire foif 
revenge are at work within him. To 
thy labour, Yamba! to thy labour^ for 
here comes thine iron-hearted task- 
master. 

• « * • • 

It is morning, and long lines of 
negroes are at work with their hoes in 
the plantations. The drivers are not 
idle with their whips, and many a 
planter, in his loose dress and broad- 
brimmed hat, Is leisurely walking in the 
earden of his mansion. The morass 
here is as flat as a marsh can be that is 
half covered with water, and half over- 
grown with matted weeds ; a tree of 
stunted growth and distorted shape, here 
and there, relieving the oppressive mono- 
tony of the scene. What a nauseous 
smell rises from the slimy mass of cor- 
rupted vegetation I As the desert has its 
fertile spots, so has the swamp its dry 
patches of earth, and c]umps of trees and 
bushes. In some of the more extended 
swamps there are innumerable island 
bowers and miniature jungles, sur- 
rounded by dark water, shaking bog, and 
spungy quagmire. Here, could he but 
find the means of subsistence, might the 
runaway slave shelter himself from his 
oppressors, and find a lodge in the wil- 
derness. Y^ba has thought thus ; but 
hardly would a life of continual privation 
and fear be more endurable than slavery. 

* • * • « 

It is mid-day; the sun is glaring in the 
skies, and an oppressive, fetid vapour 
rises from the swamp, hot and sickening 
as the breath of an neated oven. Dark 
weeds and frouzy underwood are entan- 
gled together on the broken ground, 
uncovered bv the stagnant flood. But 
who is he that is hurrying on towards 
the swamp with headlong speed f — It is 
Yamba ! His name has been published 
as an absconded slave. He has been 
described as a negro, five feet five inches 
high, a brand mark, " I. H./'on his right 
shoulder, and a scar on his neck ; and a 
reward has been bidden for his capture. 
The world is before thee, Yamba, and 
dark is thy prospect, for thy enemies are 
at thy heels ! Slavery, thy hand is crim- 
son with crime, and mountainous are thy 
transgressions ! Tyrannous slave-holder, 



the blood of thy brother crieth out 
against thee from the ground. Who 
shall sum up the amount of thy cruelties ? 
Yamba, plunging forward, enters the 
fenny desert, and his footprints in the 
marshy ground are blotted out by the 
black oozing mud that rises over them. 
Deeper and yet deeper he penetrates the 
watery wild, as though feeling insecure 
from his pursuers. 

« * « • • 

The moon is dim in the misty sky, the 
stars are invisible, and the motionless air 
is clammy and cold. This hideous 
swamp, time back, must have been over- 
flooded by the river, so choked is it with 
mud and slime, and the deposit of sub- 
siding waters. The white vapours that 
prevail are poisonous, and he who 
breathes them breathes infection and 
fever. The foul malaria increases with 
the coming midnight. The eye gazing 
on the filthy puddle is prepared to see 
vile and loathsome things crawling in the 
midst of it. The fallen tree there, en- 
cumbered with watery weeds, is an un- 
sightly spectacle. In this dreary and 
unhealthy hiding-place has Yamba borne 

f>rivations by day, and breathed the pesti- 
ence by night, rather than endure the 
iron yoke of slavery ! In these solitary 
recesses, he is crouching down, like a 
savage beast in his lair, attacked by the 
thousand stings of mosquitoes, and sere- 
naded by the thousand cries of the wild 
creatures of the woods. 

« « « « • 

Hunger may be endured for a time, 
but not always; and the mont watchful 
sentinel is sometimes ofi* his guard. 
Yamba has left his hiding*place in the 
swamp, to satisfy his hunger with fruit, 
and to assuage his thirst with purer 
water; and now he is slinking beneath 
the covert of the trees and bushes to 
screen himself from observation. Was 
man formed erect to go crawling thus 
abjectly through the world, quailing, 
without the commission of crime, beneath 
the glance of his brother man ? Who 
hath wrought this wrong? Who hath 
brought this reproach upon his kind f 
Whatever be his name, or whatever may 
have been his degree, he has achieved a 
deed of infamy, and branded a Cain-like 
blot upon his brow. Yamba has been 
seen; his very attitude has proclaimed 
him to his observers to be a runaway, 
and they have sounded loud the note of 
alarm. Yamba is taken, he is once 
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again in tbe toils; anci now for tbe laah, 
and the atoeks, and the heavy chain ! 



In yonder swamp, that stretches its 
wearisome length for many a mile, lies 
basking in the beam the wide-mouthed 
alligator; while the slimy lizard crawls 
among the bulrushes, and the serpent 
tribes glide amid the brake. And there, 
coiled up in the dry, sun^burnt reeds, lies 
the hunted negro Yamba. He has again 
escaped from his tormentors, knocked off 
the iron manacles with which they had 
bound him, and fled to the woods and 
the morasses. He has seen from his 
wild retreat the fire of the midnight 
camp, heard the tramp of horses' hoofs, 
and drunk in, with affrighted ears, the 
bay of the distant bloodhound, laid on 
his track. Even now there are two or 
three scouts after him in the swamp. 
Onoe have they passed the tree in whose 
hollow bole he has hidden himself, and 
twice has he escaped them by lying on 
bis back in the swamp, with nothing but 
bis lips above the surface of the inky 
waters. When man becomes a fugitive 
among his fellows, he is more closely 
pursued than the wild boar of the woods, 
more hotly hunted than the partridge on 
the mountains. 



Again are the scouts, with their rifles 
and their dogs, on the track, challenging 
as they proceed every part of the swamp. 
Yamba has retreated to an isolated jun- 
gle, difficult of access. There the pine^ 
trees are hung with waving mosses, that 
g^arland their spreading branches, and 
the cedar lifts up its lordly head above 
the watery wilderness. The prickly thorn 
g^rows there, and the poisonous vine, 
spotted like the snake. Had not Yamba 

rsessed the reckless courage of despair, 
Bvould never have attempted so fearful 
a pathway. Few would dare to trust 
their foot on the small tufts of quaking 
turf, and still fewer would find their way 
to the other side of the deceitful green 
morass. One of the scouts has attempted 
it, and hardly has he extricated himself 
from the slough with his life. A blood- 
bound has dashed on, and is now at the 
jungle's edge. A bullet from a rifle has 
sung through the air ; but it has missed 
its mark, for Yamba is uninjured, and 
his well-directed knife is in the heart of 
the hound. The scouts have drawn 
hack, to attempt the jungle from another 



part ; but they will be too late, Yamba 
has already quitted the jungle. 

• • « • • 

Yamba has escaped the man-hunters 
and their yelling hounds. He has left 
behind him the pestilential hiding- 
places in the dreary swamps, wherein he 
found a refuge; and it is now possible 
that he may set his foot on a spot beyond 
the reach and the power of his pursuers ; 
but who shall answer the charge of out- 
raged humanity in the conduct of the 
white man to the negro? Tom from his 
native land, bound with manacles, com- 
pelled to bear the iron yoke of bondage, 
branded with hot iron, mangled with tbe 
whip, goaded into crime, and pursued as 
a fugitive, with rifles and bloodhounds, 
when he attempts to escape from his 
oppressors, no wonder if the negro 
regards the white man as his deadly 
enemy. But the time is short There 
is a dread tribunal, at which all must ere 
long appear; where powfr will no longer 
oppress, and where the slave will be 
equal with his master. Well may the 
Yambas of the world be taught to look 
onwards with hope, — ^well may the op- 
pressors fear and tremble. 



TOMBS OF GOWER AND BISHOP 
ANDREWS, 

IN THB CHURCH OF ST. SAVIOUR's, 
SOUTHWARK. 

Fatbkb of EngUah vene, it is not meet 
That thou unhonour'd of the rouse shouldtt lie, 

The blinded lion couching at thy feet, 
And fix'd en Tscant space thy marble eye. 

Upon thy books thy head is pillowed fair, 
A sculptured garland round thy templet wreath'd, 

Yet dearer still would be one Hying air, 
Of memory bom, or sweet afTection breathed. 

The lyre first waked by thee should do its part. 
To soothe thy shade with soft, mellifluent strain, 

As the lone sea-shell in its grateful heart 
Doth hoard the murmur of the parent main. 

Armorial bearings round thy tomb are strown, 
And arch and buttress prop its lofty height, 

And graven foliage frets the moulder'd stone, 
And hovering angels stay their heavenward 
flight. 

Yet if thou hadst that music in thv soul, 
That still small voice, which only poets hear ; 

More priced than all the proud heraldic seroU 
Were one sad requiem, simple and sincere. 

Sire of that art, which still enthrall'd doth bold 
The fairer spirits of the British isles, 

It is not meet that thou shouldst slumber cold. 
And drink no homage from the muse's smiles. 

Yet thou, O prelate I in thy lowlier bed. 
Who not to linked sounds thy fame didst bind ; 

But like the prophet through the desert, led 
By piliar'd flame and cloud the Immortal miad) 
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Thou, whose high boBlnest with the human totil 
Did point o'er steeps where stormy passions 
rave, 
Through darken'd depths where bitter waters roU, 
' To find the erring, and the lost to save ; 

Whose tireless bounty sought the suffering poor, 
Whose pitying care the helpless orphan fed ; 

Brought heavenly comfort to the sick man's door. 
And to the prisoner came with angel tread : 

Thou who, with chasten'd thoughts and pious fears, 
Tried thine own spirit on its pilgrim way ; 

Whose treasured prayers survive the lapse of years, 
Not with a song thy seraph zeal we pay. 

Not with a song I Oh, no ! the minstrel plies 
His sounding harp, of tuneful bards to tell. 

Or red crusader 'neath the Syrian skies. 
Till loud in lordly halls his numbers swell; 

And this is meet. But other praise is thine, 
A silent tear-drop from the humbled eye, 

A voiceless prayer beside this hallow'd shrine. 
Thy life to follow, and thy death to die. 

Londottf Tuesday, March 80/A, 1841. 



" Father of English verse." 

GowEK is stylj^d by Dr. Johnson the 
first of our poets who may be said to have 
written English. The title of '* father of 
English poetry" has been accorded by 
some critics to him, and by others to 
Chaucer. Gower was the most ancient 
writer, but Chaucer did more to emanci- 
pate the British muse from the trammels 
of French diction, which the fashion of 
the times had fastened upon her. The 
poetry of Gower is generally of a grave, 
sententious turn, exhibiting good sense, 
solid reflection, and useful observation. 
He was the personal friend of Chaucer, 
and partook, in some degree, of his spirit^ 
imagination, and elegance. His natural 
taste being rather serious and didactic, he 
is characterized in '^TroLlus and Cres- 
sida," as the ** moral Gcwer." The last 
of his works is said to have owed its 
origin to king Kichard ii., who, meeting 
the poet one day upon the Thames^ called 
him into the royal barge, and commlanded 
him to ''booke some new thing." His 
circumstances were affluent, and his will, 
which is preserved among the records of 
the church where he was buried, and to 
which he had been a benefactor, contains 
several charitable and pious bequests. 
He attained a great age, being born in 
the time of Edward ii., and living through 
the reigns of Edward iii., Richard ii., 
until after the accession of Henry iv. In 
the first year of the last-named monarch 
he shared the misfortune of Homer and 
of Milton, and became blind. A few 
mournful lines of his fix the date of his 
affliction : 



" Henry the Fourth's first year I lost my sight. 
Condemned to suffer life, devoid of light. 
All things to time must yield, and nature draws 
What force attempts in vain beneath her laws. 
What cau I more ? For though my will supplies. 
My ebbing strength the needful power denies. 
While that remained, 1 wrote; now, old and 

weak. 
What wisdom dictates let young scholars speak. 
May those who follow be sublimer still; 
My toils are finish'd, here I drop my quill." 

The tomb of Gower is surmounted by 
a canopy, embellished with corbels of 
angels' heads, and other devices, resting 
on three Gothic arches, which are en- 
riched with cinquefoil tracery and carved 
foliage, and supported by angular but- 
tresses, terminatmg in pinnacles. Un- 
derneath, on an altar-tomb, the bard 
reposes; his head reclining on three 
volumes of his works, his hair falling in 
large curls over his shoulders, and round 
his temples a wreath of roses. On a 
plain tablet is an epitaph in Latin verse, 
and on the margin of the tomb the follow- 
ing inscription : 

" Here lieth John Gower, a celebrated 
English poet, also a benefactor to this 
sacred edifice, in the times of Edward 
III. and Richard ii.'' 

Under the arches of the monument, 
and against the wall, were painted three 
female forms, with scrolls, and a super- 
scription in black letter, effaced by time. 
But a description of this tomb, in an 
antique work, says, "John Gower lieth 
right sumptuously buried, with a gar- 
lande on his head, in token that in his 
life-daies he did flourish freshly in litera- 
ture and science. On the wall, where his 
bones have a resting-place, there be 
painted three virgins, with crownes on 
their heads, one of which holdeth a 
device in her hande, and over her is 
written — 

Charitie 

* Thou, of our God the only Son, 
Save him, who rests beneath this stone.' 

The seconde, is written 
Mercie, and saith— 

' Oh Jesus kinde, thy mercie show 
To the soul of hio), who lies below.' 

The thirde, is 
Pitie, holding in her hands, the followynge, 

' For pitie's sake, dear Saviour, keep 
His soul who underneath doth sleep.' " 

This monument, interesting both in 
itself and for its antiquity of about four 
hundred and fifty years, has been re- 
cently renewed, and removed to a recess 
in the south transept of the church, by 
lord Francis Leveson Gower, a descend- 
ant of the poet. 
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" Yet thoQ, O prelate, in thy lowlier bed." 

During some alteration in this ancient 
church, the workmen found, enclosed in 
an arch of brickwork, the coffin of bishop 
Launcelot Andrews. It was of lead, with 
the initials L. A. upon the lid, and in a 
state of excellent preservation, having 
been inhumed in the autumn of 1626. 
fie waa a man of deep piety and high 
intellectual attainments, and born in 
London, in the year 1555. His industry 
in study was great, and he became the 
nuLster of fifteen languages. But he was 
still more conspicuous for his piety and 
humility, which he retained unchanged 
through all his elevations, of lord almo- 
ner, and privy counsellor of England and 
of Scotland, and bishop, first of Chiches- 
ter, then of Ely, and lastly of Winchester. 
He was eminent for hospitality, liberal- 
ity, and unwearied charity to the poor. 
He patronized humble merit, and relieved 
the sick and sorrowful. Never having 
married, he considered his possessions 
and his time as peculiarly consecrated to 
the duties of his profession, and seemed 
ever to live under the abiding sense of 
his solemn stewardship. His integrity 
was incorruptible ; his affability won the 
hearts of those with whom he associated ; 
and his gratitude to any who had shown 
him favours, especially to those who had 
aided him in nis earlv years to attain 
knowledge, was equalled only by his 
charity. At death, he left in his will 
several thousand pounds, the interest of 
which was to be divided, four times a 
year, among widows, orphans, prisoners, 
and *' aged poor men, especially sea- 
faring men ;" nis own father having been 
a mariner. His labours in preaching 
were unwearied, and his published writ- 
ings evince his industry and piet}'. 
Among them are nearly a hundrea ser- 
mons, some controversial tracts, and a 
book of " Private Devotions, with a Ma- 
nual for the Sick," which has passed 
through many editions. He was one of 
the learned divines appointed to execute 
a translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
during the reign of James i. ; and the 
portion entrusted to him extended from 
Genesis to the Second Book of the Kings. 
The circumstances of the life of this ex- 
csellent man seemed to impress themselves 
with peculiar vividness, as we stood on 
the spot where his ashes reposed. The fine 
old cburoh where they are deposited is also 
interesting in itself, and for its antiquity, 
a part of it having been commenced m 
the year 1106.— L. //. Siffoume^, 
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CLAY. 



" Take great stones in thine hand, and hide them 
in the clay in the brick>kihi."— sler. xlili. 9. 

Clay (Heb. Chomer)^ is a greasy and 
sticky sort of earth, generally soft, and 
having a peculiar smell when moistened. 
It consists of earth of alum and flint. 
There are several kinds of clay : porce- 
lain — from which china is made ;/»//erV- 
earth — which is found in many countries, 
besides our own, and is used by fullers to 
take the grease out of woollen cloths, 
Mark ix. 3 ; and also to remove greasiness 
from floors or carpets ; pipe'clay — which 
will stick to the tongue, and is used for 
the manufacture of tobacco-pipes; and 
potter*S'Clay — used for making tiles, etc. 
Clay was used at a very early period 
for making bricks. The bricks of which 
the tower of Babel was built were of clay 
baked in a kiln. Gen. xi. 3; but those 
afterwards made by the Israelites, under 
their cruel taskmasters, were dried in the 
sun, Exod. i. 5. The more common 
material, however, were, and still are, 
unbumed bricks. Of these, the pyramids 
of Egypt were constructed. They are 
composed of "clay, mud, and straw, 
slightly blended and kneaded together, 
and afterwards baked in the sun. The 
straw which keeps these bricks together, 
and still preserves its original colour, 
seems to be a proof that these bricks were 
never burned or made in kilns." 

Mr. Morier saw in his travels in Persia 
a fort in course of erection. He says he 
found about a hundred peasants at work 
upon it. The walls are made of sun- 
burned bricks, • * • and the archways 
of the gate of bricks baked in a kiln. 
Part of the labourers were occupied in 
treading mortar, part in bringing clav, 
and several were employed at the brick- 
kilns. Their fate resembled the Is- 
raelites. They were overlooked by the 
king's officers, who, with hard "words, and 
sometimes with harder blows, hastened 
their operations.* 

Tiles were made of clay. Many pieces 
of red earthenware are found on the 
islands of Elephantine, memorials of the 
Roman troops. These appear to have 
served as tickets to the soldiers assigning 
them their portion of com. The name of 
the emperor Antoninus is engraved upon 
some of them. They are written in Greek, 
black letter, and running hand.f This 

* Second Joarney to Persia. 

t Many of these potsherds with Greek inscilp- 
tions are in the British Muieum. They irere 
brought from Egypt. 
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seems to illuBtrate Esekiel iv. 1 . The pro- 
phet ptobably drew hii picture of Jerusa- 
lem upon some such piece of earthenware. 
Clay is sometimei used figuratively in 
Scripture. Job (iv. 19,) speaks of the 
human body as a house of clay, as easily 
destroyed; doubtless, in allusion to the 
eastern houses which ** are not in general 
built like ours, of burned bricks or stone, 
but of dried clay ; or, if of bricks, they 
are merely hardened in the sun, but not 
burned.'' The Arabiaas, Egyptians, and 
inhabitants of Damascus still build of 
mud, and slime, and unburned brick, and 
their walls are of great thickness. Ttie 
patriarch also refers to the evil-designing 
men, digging ** through houses which they 
had marked for themselves in the day- 
time," Job xxiv, 16 ; and it was to houses 
built of clay our Lord referred, when he 
says, " If the good man of the house had 
known in what watch the thief would come, 
he would have watched, and would not 
have 8u£fered his house to be broken up 
(or dug through)," Matt xxiv. 43. 

Walls and houses of clay were exposed 
to great danger from ram. Dr. Shaw 
saw some houses fall after a shower of 
rain which lasted two hours; and, in 
Alexandria, a few years ago, between 
three and four hundred houses fell after 
a n^ht of storm and rain. Our Lord refers 
to the houses of mud and clay, in his 
sermon on the mount. Matt. vii. 26, 27. 

There are many other passages of Scrip- 
ture explained by remembering that the 
reference is to these unburned bricks, as 
E«ek. xiii. 11; Zech. ix. 3; Isa. xxx. 
13, etc. 

Clay was mixed by treading it with 
the feet, Isa. xli. 25 ; Nahum iii. 14. ; 
and Jeremiah (xviii. 3) refers to the 
m^ng of pottery on a wheel or frame. 
Captain Basil Hall says, in reference to 
this passage, "I hardly ever passed a 
Hindoo's hut, before which *a swarthy 
turbaned inhabiunt of the east was 
whirling round the potter's wheel,' with- 
out having my thoughts carried back to 
sonae of those beautiful narratives of 
Scripture which fasten themselves so 
early and so firmly on our minds. I 
once had the good fortune, as I must 
evej: consider il^ to see a workman acci- 
dently break the pot, which had cost him 
»o small trouble to fashion. He imme- 
diately collected the .fragments, dabbed 
the clay together again, and, with the in- 
dustry of an ant, set about the re-con- 
struction of the vessel." 

• Hbv, B. S. Wilson's Malta. 



The pigeon-houses of £gypt were eon- 
strueted of crude bricks, pottery, and 
mud, and placed on the roofs of the huts ; 
to this the psalmist may allude. Pea. 
Ixviil. 13. Tne waterpots at Cana (John 
ii. 6) were probably of this material. 
Mr. Wilson says, while he Was sitting by 
the well of Cana, six females, each carry- 
ing a waterpot on her head, came to the 
well to get water. ** These vessels are 
formed of clay, hardened by the heat of the 
sun, of globular shape, and large at -the 
mouth ; not unlike the bottles used in 
our country for holding vitriol." He 
adds, that these vessels hold about the 
same quantity as those spoken of by 
the evangelist, — ^Ihree firkins, or about 
twelve gallons each.* 

Temptations, difficulties, and afflictions 
are likened to miry clay, Psa. xl. 2. The 
Slough of Despond, of which Bunyan, in 
his ** Pilgrim's Proj^ress," speaks, was a 
pit of miry clay. The man who maketh 
riches his trust, or acquires them un- 
justly, is likened to a man who loadeth 
himself with thick clay — it will avail him 
nothing, but will be a trouble to him. 
Hab. ii. 6. 

The doors of the granary of Joseph In 
Egypt are kept carefully concealed, but 
not with wax. The inspectors put their 
seal upon a handful of clay, with which 
they cover the lock of the door,f Job 
xxxviii. 14. Official letters were sealed 
with mud or clay, and the patriarch may 
allude to this custom. Some such se^ 
are to be seen in the British Museum. 

COAL OR CHARCOAL. 

*'As coals ar« to burning ooals, and \vt>od to 
fire, »o is a contentious man tOL kindle strife."— 
Prov. xxvL 21. 

That which is rendered " coal" in the 
Biblei should be read charcoal, or burned 
wood. ** The ancients, if they knew the 
combustible properties of mineral coal, 
never appear to have thought of using it 
for fuel ; nor do the orientals use it to 
this day. "I Indications of the existence 
of coal in the Holy Land have, however^ 
been discovered in rarious parts of the 
mountains of Lebanon, and a mine ia 
now worked by the pasha. 

No small or utKertain supply of fuel 
cottld have provided the almost ceaseless 
fires of the altar, the numerous sacrifiots* 
and the demands of the many families of 
the Israelites for tbe simple process of 

• Rae Viltoft's IVavete. 
t Harnmr't ObaerratiMis* 

X Dr. Kltto. 
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cooking, or as a guard againtt the changes 
from the heat of the day to the chill of 
the evening, and the cold and hitter 
winds which often sweep across the de- 
serts in winter. The poorest Arab finds 
a daily supply of fuel, however scanty, 
necessary to his very existence, and 
plucking a handful of shrubs, or drawing 
forth his little bag of charcoal, is quickly 
provided against all discomfort.* Perhaps 
the Israelites, in their journeys in the 
wilderness, were provided in this way, 
for scarcity of fuel in the east obliges the 
inhabitants to use almost every kind of 
combustible matter. 

Juniper wood is said to make- very hot 
coals. Coals of this wood are chosen by 
the psalmist as emblems of God's hot 
displeasure with the wicked, Psa. cxx. 4. 
Juniper retains the heat for a longer time 
than the brushwood and thorns of the 
ancients. The roots, also, made excellent 
charcoal. Some think that by juniper 
is intended all kinds of fierce burning 
irood ; while others consider it refers to 
genista, or broom, which grows abun- 
dantly in Mount Hor and in Palestine. 
Denon speaks of a caravan of five hun- 
dred camels bringing the productions of 
the desert from Mount Sinai to Cairo. 
But whatever may be the character of 
the fuel intended by the sacred writer, 
whether it were that which burned out 
quickly or otherwise, we are well assured 
that while He retaineth not his anger for 
ever, because he delighteth in mercy, 
yet God is angry with the wicked every 
day. 

Wood was formerly, as well as now, 
used chiefly in cooking* Cakes were 
baked upon the hearth. Gen. xviii. 6; or 
upon the coaft, 1 Kings xix. 6. Open 
fires of wood, or aught else, or even 
chimneys, are rarely found save in the 
kitchens, and among the poorer classes 
and the peasantry in the east, who must 
warm themselves at the same fires which 
cook their victuals. In the better 
Bort of houses, the rooms were warmed 
in winter by charcoal in braziers. The 
use of the brazier,f and of charcoal, (coal 
iu our version,) is clearly intimated in 
the Scriptures. Russell states that the 
quantity of raw wood burned at Aleppo is 
very small compared with that of char- 
coal, t 

Caravans carry with them the iron 



* Game's Letters. 

1 The bratsitr is the orlffnal of the word hearth, 
Jei. xxxyi. 22 ; also Zech. xii. 6. 
I Dr. Kitto^ 



grathig for the fire; and aometimct, 
owing to the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining a light, the charcoal fire which 
had been used the previous night was 
carried suspended by a chain, and kept 
burning. This may have been the case 
with Abraham, who had been more than 
a night on the way to Moriah : he laid 
the wood on Isaac his son, and took the 
fire in his hand, most likely that which 
he had kindled in the chill of the evening 
before, Gen. xxii. 

Coal is used in Scripture to denote 
comforts, 2 Sam. xiv. 7 ; as an emblem 
of purification, Isa. vi. 6. Burning coals 
are used, not only to signify God's anger, 
but also the evil effects of wicked prac- 
tices and companions, Prov. vi. 28 ; 
kindness, Rom. xii. 20; which is thought 
to be understood as referring to the pro- 
cess of founding^ and has been rendered, 
*'Thou shalt thereby melt down his 
enmity, and warm him to kindness and 
afiection." Thus, R. Aben Ezra explains 
it to mean that, " When he remembers 
the food and drink thou hast given him, 
thou shalt burn him, as if thou hadst put 
coals of fire upon his head, and he will 
be mindful to do thee no ill again." * 

" If human kindness meets return, 

And owns the grateful tie ; 
If tender thoughts within us hum, 

To feel a friend is nigh : 
Oh, shall not warmer accents tell 

The giatitude we owe 
To Him who died our fears to quell, 

Our more than orphan's woe!" 



EARLY FEELINGS ON THE RIGHTS 01? 
PROPERTY. 

The fa(ft that '' men are but children 
of a larger growth," is well shown in the 
following remarks, by the much-lamented 
Dr. Chalmers : 

** The first tendency of a child, instead 
of regarding only certain things as those 
to the use and enjoyment of which it 
alone is free, is to regard itself as alike 
free to the use and enjoyment of all 
things. When others intermeddle with 
any one thing, in a way that suits not its 
fancy or pleasure, it resents, and storms, 
and exclaims like one bereft of its rights; 
so that instead of regarding the universe 
as a common, it regards the whole as its 
own property, or itself as the universal 
proprietor of all on which it may have 
cast a pleased or a wishful eye. What- 
ever it grasps, it feels to be as much its 
* Pictorial Bible. 
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own as it does the fingere which grasp it 
And not only do its claims extend to all 
within its reach, but to all within the 
sphere of its vision, — ^insomuch that it 
will even stretch forth its hands to the 
moon in the firmament, and wreak its 
displeasure on its nurse, for not bringing 
the splendid bauble within its grasp. A 
universal tyrant and monopolist, it would 
claim and appropriate all things, — exact- 
ing from the whole of nature a subser- 
vience to its caprices, and the little despot 
of the establishment giving forth its in- 
timations and its mandates, with the 
expectation, and often with the real 
power and authority, of instant obedience. 
Whatever its rectified notion of property 
may be, it has the original notion of an 
unlimited range, over which it may ex- 
patiate without contradiction. And it is 
instructive to observe the process by 
which this original notion of property is 
at length rectified into the notion which 
obtains in general society. For this pur- 
pose, we must inquire what the circum- 
stances are which limit and determine 
that sense of property to certain special 
things, of which the child learns to feel 
that they are his own, and that too in a 
manner which distinguishes them from 
all other things. 

" This matter then might be illustrated 
by the contests of very voung children, 
and the manner in whicn these are ad- 
justed to the acquiescence and satisfac- 
tion of them all. We might gather a 
lesson even from the quarrel which arises 
among them, sometimes about a matter 
so small as their right to the particular 
chairs of a room. If one, for example, 
have just sat on a chair, though only for 
a few muiutes, and then ieft it for a 
moment, he will feel himself injured, if, 
on returning, he find the chair in the 
possession of another occupier. The brief 
occupation which he has already had, 
gives him the feeling of a right to the 
continued occupation of it, — ^insomuch, 
that when kept out by an intruder, he 
has the sense of having been wrongfully 
dispossessed. The particular chair, of 
which he was for some time the occupier, 
is the object of a special possessory affec- 
tion or feeling which he attaches to no 
other chair, and by which it stands in- 
vested in his own imagination, he being 
for the time the only rightful occupier. 
This, then, may be regarded as a very 
early indication of that possessory feeling, 
which is afterwards of such extensive 
influence in the economy of social life, — I 



a feeling so strong, as. often of itaelf to 
constitute a plea, not onl^ sufiicient in 
the apprehension ^f the claimant, but also 
sufficient in the' general sense of the 
community, for substantiating the right 
of many a proprietor. 

** But there is another primitive ingre- 
dient which enters into this feeling of 
property, and we call it primitive, because 
anterior to the sanctions or the applica- 
tion of law. Let the child, in addition 
to the plea that it had been the recent 
occupier of the chair in question, be able 
further to advance in argument for its 
right, that with its own hands it had just 
placed it beside the fire, and thereby 
given additional value to the occupation 
of it. This reason is both felt by the 
child itself, and will be admitted by other 
children of a very tender age, as a 
strengthener of its claim. It exemplifies 
the second great principle on which the 
natural right of property rests, that every 
man is proprietor of the fruit of his own 
labour, and that to whatever extent he 
may have impressed additional value on 
any given thing by the work of his own 
hands, to that extent at least he should 
be held the owner of it." 

But how often does the selfishness 
which is natural to man in his depraved 
stete, corrupt the instincte whicn God 
has implanted within his breast, and 
tempt him to trespass on the property 
and exertions of his fellow-creatures, as 
the prophet Habakkuk has described,chap. 
ii. 5 — 8. Such conduct is the reverse of 
that which the gospel has inculcated, and 
of which our blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ has set us the brightest 
example. B.omans xv. 1 — 7. 



A QUESTION FOR EVERY ONE. 

Do I find myself, in reading or hearing 
God's word, inwardly wrought upon to 
admire the wisdom, assent unto the truth, 
acknowledge the holiness, and submit 
myself unto the obedience of it l-^BUhop 
Reynolds, 



CHRIST'S GOVERNMENT. 

The Saviour's mediatorial government 
is gentle as the falling snow on a fleece 
of wool, and refreshing as the rain of 
heaven on the newly>mown field. — 



The Templs of Cunsk. 



THE NILE.— Ho. II. 

Haviho, on a Tormer occasion, obaetved 
the various objects that are preeeiited to 
the view of the traveller who voyages 
dovD the river Nile to Fliilm, we shall 
regard this sa the Btartiog'place for a 
tecond trip, to conduct us as far b> 
Cairo. 



Having passed Philie, the river widens 
conBidetably, and in the mi4dla is an 
island where ones stood a very heautirul 



little temple of granite, built bj the first 
Ftolemy, and bearing the name of the 
ion of Alexander of Macedon. Of this 
structure, however, a gateway is Ibe only 
Mmains, the rest having been removed to 
the opposite store for the purpose of 
erecting a kiosk or summer-house for 
Ibrahim Pasha. On the western and 
eastern ends, the island is protected by 
maisei of granite ; and were it not for 
MiY, 1850. 



theee, the impetuous stream would long 
since have carried away the alluvium to 
increase the extent of the Delta. A am- 
gnlar rock is next seen, forming the com- 
mencement of the inland of Biggeh, the 
smaller end of which appears to be 
formed of granite boulders piled together, 
— a work which the Arabs say was un- 
dertaken by tlic order of Phaiaoh, to 
arrest the course of the river into Lower 
Egypt, to deprive the Israelites of water 
in the time of Moses! On the rocks of 
this and other islands are inacriptions, 
with the names and titles of very early 
Pharaohs, by wham they have been 
visited. 

Passing the ruined city of Old Essouan, 
which attracts attention from its com- 
manding situation and extent, and the 
town of Essouan, which ia a place of 
some commercial importance, Ombros is 
reached. Here a temple was erected 
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which has two distinct shrines, one dedi- 
cated to the hawk-headed divinity named 
Aroeris, and the other to a crocodile- 
headed idol. The worshippers of these 
rival gods long cherished l^ards one 
another a deadly hatred,* thus illustrating 
the truth of the declaration, " I wUl set 
the Egyptians against the Egyptians: and 
they shall fight every one against his 
hrother, and every one against his neigh- 
bour; city against city, and* kingdotti 
against kingdom," Isa. xix. 2. 

Hagiar Silsileh has a remarkable •»• 
pearance. Its name is derived from tM 
notion entertained by the Arabs, thai • 
chain was once stretched across the Nile^ 
one end of which was secured to a mush- 
room-looking rock that stands on the 
shore. The peculiar shane which this 
has acquired was given if the ancient 
quarry- men merely as a vottoher of the 
extent of their labours^ ft plan which i« 
often adopted at the present day in 
making excavations. From hence to the 
sea the valley of the Nile is bounded on 
the east and weat hy limestone rocks, 
which sometimea rise to considerable 
elevations. The quarriei found at various 
points along the banks have ftimished the 
stone required in the ereotion of the tem- 
ples of Thebes, Ombos, Denderah, and 
other sandstone struotures. On the west- 
ern bank are extensive Mpnlohral cham- 
bers, which from having once formed the 
abodes of men, are now the dens and 
retreats of wolves and vultures. 

Edfouf having been passed, the temple 
of which is one of the largest and most 
perfect in Egypt, EsneJ comes in sight. 
The temple at this town was built in the 
reign of Tiberius ; but it is now almost 
buried amidst the ruins of successive 
modern structures. The interior of the 
portico has been strangely appropriated, 
having been converted into a gunpowder 
magazine by the government of Egypt. 

Next to the pyramids, the most won- 
derful relic of Egyptian art is the great 
hall of the temple of Carnak, on the east 
bank of the Nile. It was connected with 
the temple of Luxor by an irregular 
avenue of sphynxes, considerably more 
than a mile in length ; but this was only 
one of several gigantic approaches to per- 
haps the largest assemblage of buildings 
ever erected. The superficial area of the 
great hall of the temple is 314 feet by 

♦ Juvenal. 

t Called ApollinopoUs Magna hy the Romans. 

i Known to the Qrceks and Romans as Lato- 
polis, from a fish called Latas, the worship of which 
was shared with Minerva. — Straho, 



164, — which is five times that of the area 
of the church of St. Martin-ln-the-Fields, 
London, though that is one of the finest 
and largest of modem religious edifices 
in the metropolis. The great hall of 
Carnak, however, is not more than one- 
seventh of the whole area inclosed by the 
wnlls 0C tlie temple. The massive stone 
voof of the hall is supported by 134 
oolumne, ranged in sixteen rows, most of 
them being ntn« feet in diameter, and 
AMrly forty-three In height ; while those 
of the central avenue aye not less than 
•liven feet and a half In diameter and 
aeventy-two high; the capitals of these 
are twentv-two feet at the widest part. 
Weil might Champollion say, that *< the 
imagination, which in Europe rises far 
above our porticoeSi ttnkft abashed at the 
ibot of the one hundred and forty columns 
of the hypostyle haU of Carnak." It is 
worthy of^ remark, that the great courts 
and chambere in eomo of the oldest 
Egyptian buildingfi aueh as Medinet- 
A vDU, and the tomb of Osymandyas, have 
tbotr width ffreater than their length; 
tho entrance v^ in fact, Iti the centre of 
the longest side, and thus is it with the 
tomple of Carnak. 

Tne hall, however, formed but a part 
of this wonderful strttcture. Immense 
pylonSi half burled anadrangles and halls, 
mnite obellakt, ana enormous masses of 
fallen masonry, are the colossal remains 
of what once formed a range of buildings 
upwards of 1200 feet in length. "Such 
was the imperial palace of the Pharaohs 
when Europe was yet in primeval bar- 
barism, ages before Romulus took bis 
omen on the Palatine hill." 

The cut at the commencement of the 
present article represents the great hall 
of the temple of Carnak. It is copied, 
through the courtesy of the proprietors, 
from the admirable panoramic picture of 
the Nile, now being exhibited at the 
Egyptian-hall, Piccadilly, and which all 
who have the opportunity, and who are 
interested in this most remar liable land, 
should not fail to visit. 

The traveller now approaches the far* 
famed city of Thebes, in the plain adjoin- 
ing which are two colossal sitting statues. 
One of them, which is known by the 
name of the vocal statue of Memnon, is 
affirmed, by the numerous insoriptions in 
Latin and Greek with which it is carved, 
to have uttered certain sounds every 
morning at the rising of the sun. Hence 
it was long considered* to be one of the 

* Strabo. 
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mont remarkable curiosities in Egypt; 
and' the instep of the left foot bears a 
statement in Greek, to the effect that the 
empress- Sabina, the wife of Hadrian, 
visited the spotiit sunrise for the purpo!ie 
of bearing Vthe voice of the stone/' 
accompanied by her women and tile 
ofRcers of the household. Strabo himself, 
when in company with ^lius Oallns, the 
governor of Egypt, saw the statue; and 
states that he heard a sound, hut cmild 
not tell whether it came from the statue, 
the pedestal, or from some of the people 
whcr stood around the base. The statue 
of Memnon is between fifty and sixty feet 
high, and was originally formed from a 
single block of stone. The pedestals, at 
present buried beneath the accumulated 
deposits of the Nile, are thirty-two feet 
lono^ and sixteen high, and are covered 
with bas-relief and hieroglyphics. More 
than one modern traveller has repaired to 
the spot before sunrise, in hopes of hear- 
ing the sound. Our limits preclude spe- 
cial allasion to a multitude of interesting 
objects that attract the attention of the 
traveller in passing down the Nile from 
Thebes to Cairo. We must hasten on- 
wards to the pyramids. The purpose for 
which these were erected was once as 
little known as were most other things 
connected with this remarkable land; 
but it 13 now satisfactorily ascertained 
that they were intended as mausoleums. 
" On leaving the village of Gizeh," says 
Mr. Wathen, " on the river bank oppo- 
site Old Cairo, the pyramids rise before 
you, glittering white against the blue 
sky ; but the flatness of the plain and 
the purity of the atmosphere effectually 
deceive the eye as to their distance, and 
consequently their size : you almost 
appear at their base while several miles 
really intervene. As you advance gra- 
dually, they unfold their gigantic dimen- 
sions; but you must have been some 
time on the spot, your eye must have 
repeatedly travelled along the great 
pyramids' 740 feet of base, and up its 
steep towering angles, before you can 
fully understand its immensity, and 
the actual amount of labour involved 
in It." 

Before the pyramids themselves were 
commenced, a causeway was constructed 
for the transport of the stones, and 
Herodotus assures us that he considered 
this to be a scarcely less wonderful un- 
dertaking than the formation of the 
pyramid itself. It was fbrmed of polished 
stones, was sculptured with the figures of 



animals, and occupied ten years in com- 
pletion. 

Pliny informs us that 366,000 men 
were employed for twenty years in the 
erection ^t the great pyramid ; and 
Herodotus reports, from an inscription 
which it bore, that the expense of pro^ 
viding the workmen with onions and 
roots amounted to 1600 talents.* The 
masonry still existing has been estimated 
at more than six mulions of tons, which 
was erected on an area of thirteen acres 
and a half; and supposing the cost of the 
structure to have been Is. a cubic foot, 
including carriage, materials, and work* 
manship, it would have required an out« 
lay of nearly five millions sterlitig. The 
huge mass occupies an area equal to that 
of Lincoln's-inn Fields, and was at first 
100 feet higher than the top of St. Paul's. 

The view from the summit of the 
pyramid at Sunrise is striking and im- 
pressive in a high degree. **The sha- 
dows of the three gigantic structures," 
says an intelligent traveller, ** lie 
stretched beneath over the mouldering 
remains of forgotten ages. Westward an 
undulating desert plain extends to the 
white hills, which, from this point south- 
ward, shut in the Egyptian valley, now 
approaching the river, now sweeping off 
inland: the ey.e can follow no fbrther 
westward, but, for many hundred le^ues 
beyond, stretch the silent solitudes of the 
great African desert — the barren patri- 
mony of cursed Ham I To the north, 
east, and south you look down on the 
fertile fields of Egypt, here emerging 
from its long, narrow valley, and spread- 
ing into the expanse of the Delta. 
Through the midst of the plain * the pro- 
hfic Nile* pours along its earthy tide, 
borne from the far-off regions of Central 
Africa, and now soon to mingle with the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. Be- 
yond the river, and backed by the 
Mocattam hills, are seen the tall minarets 
of the modern capital. Villages, nestled 
in groves of palms, are scattered over the 
plain, or, durine^ the inundation, rise like 
islands out of the lakes. Above spreads 
the Same cloudless azure that canopied 
the court of the Pharaohs.** 

Close to the pyramids of Giaeh is the 
enormous figure of the Sphynx, said to 
represent a fabled monster — half woman 
and half lion — which is afiirmed by Gre- 
cian poets to have infested the city of 

* For a comparison of the work of constructing 
the pyramids with thRt of a modern rallwajr, setf 
Vititor for February, 1849, p. 41. 

o2 
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Thebei, devouring its inbabiUnts, until 
tbey sbould solve a riddle wbieb it bad 

Sroposed to tbem. Its erection bas, 
owever, been attributed by some to 
otber causes. # 

Tbe preservation of tbeir dead by tbe 
procets of embalminff is one of the most 
interesting peculiarities in reference to 
the Egyptian people ;* but as numerous 
specimens of them are accessible in our 
national collection, it will be easy for the 
reader to make himself familiar with their 
appearance, if he has not already done so. 
The examination, however, will excite 
stranffe emotions in the mind, as the 
records of the habits and customs of the 
people of other times are read, in the 
form and clothing of the mummy. A 
modern writer has thus addressed one of 
them; 

" And hast thou walk'd about (how strange a 
story!) 
Tn Thebes* streets three thousand years ago, 
Vif hen the Memnonium was in all its glory, 

And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous. 
Of which tbe very ruins are tremendous ? 

Tell as— for doubtless thou canst recollect- 
To whom should we assign the Sphynx's fame ? 

Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his name? 

Is Fompey's Pillar really a misnomer ? 

Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer ? 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm'd. 
Has any Roman soldier maul'd and knuckled, 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalm'd 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled : — 

Antiquity appears to have begun 

Long after thy primeval race was run. 

Since first thy form was in this box extended. 
We have, above ground, seen some strange 
mutations ; 
The Roman empire has begun and ended ; 
New worlds have risen — we have lost old 
nations. 
And countless kings have into dust been hum- 
bled. 
While not a fragment of thy dust has crumbled. 

If the tomb's secrets may not be confess'd, 
The nature of thy private life unfold :— 

A heart has throbb'd beneath that leathern 
breast. 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have roll'd : 

Have children climb'd those knees, and kiss'd 
that face 7 

What was thy name and station, age and race ? 

Statue of flesh— immortal of the dead ! 

Imperishable type of evanescence! 
Posthumous man, who quitt'st thy narrow bed. 

And standest undecay'd within our presence. 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgmeut-moin^ 

ing, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its 

warning." 

. *' Egypt," says Mr. Wathen, "is always 
singular and interesting ; but under an 

* On this subject we may refer the reader for 
information to a work, entitled "The Egyptian," 
published by the Religious Tract Society. Chap. vi. 



autumnal sunset, it is beautiful. The 
sun sets behind a grove of palms, in a 
golden sky, upon which their most deli- 
cate featherings are distinctly described. 
A rich amber light glows over the land- 
scape, and makes the meanest and most 
uncouth object look beautiful. A very 
brief twilight is followed by a glorioua 
night : soon the feeblest star has lighted 
its lamp, and the black vault of heaven 
seems studded with brilliants. Such is 
the purity of the atmosphere, that you 
may watch a setting star till it touches 
the low bank of the river. Profound 
tranquillity reigns through the universe, 
or is only broken at intervals by the 
mellow murmur of a distant water-wheel. 
The moonlight streams upon the bosom 
of tbe ancient river. A beautiful meteoric 
phenomenon heightens the interest of the 
scene. Ever and anon a bright star 
seems to shoot away from its fixed com- 

E anions — glances horizontally across the 
eavens, throwing off a long luminous 
tail ; then, bursting like a rocket, leaves 
all nature intensely tranquil as before." 

Wherever we tread the land of Egypt, 
the great lesson of the evanescence of all 
sublunary things is inscribed. The pa- 
laces, temples, tombs, cities, add towns 
are mouldering in tl\§ dust, while the 
busy people who once trod the chorea of 
tlie Nile — where are they ? HoW true is 
the declaration of the Grecia'b sage, that 

*' Nothing is lasting on the world's great stage." 

The very monuments which monarctia 
have reared, and which they hoped would 
give to their names a terrestrial immor- 
tality, silently but impressively say, " How 
, frail is man!" while the observer in- 
quires, — 

" Where are the hands 
That reor'd these structures bold ? " 

«• ^' But there pre enjoyments indescrib- 
able in their nature, and endless in their 
duration I There is a city whose founda- 
tions can never be shaken, and which 
God hath prepared for them that love 
him I Like the stars and orbs above, 
which shine with undiminished lustre, 
and move with the same unwearied mo- 
tion, with which they did from the first 
date of their creation, their enjoyments 
are ever full, fresh, and entire ; and they 
will abide when sun, and moon, and 
nature itself shall be employed by Pro- 
vidence no more. The righteous shall 
appear in the eternal citv, when the 
earth and all that is therem shall have 
been consumed, and enjoy one perpetual 
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and everlasting day — a day commensti- 
rate to the unlimited eternity of God 
himself."* F. 



UNEXPECTED EVENTS. 

The ways of God's providence with 
individuals in bringing them to himself, 
are deep and varied. They have not 
been recorded with sufficient care ; and 
many a wondrous series of events, not 
surpassed by any imaginary and romantic 
invention of vicissitudes, has been allowed 
to pass away into the darkness of obli- 
vion, and lost as an example to the pre- 
sent world ; but certainly to appear, in 
all its wondrous, detail, to the glory of the 
one wise and benevolent God, at the last 
great day. 

Some few years after the throes and 
heavings of the French Revolution, and 
its collateral expitements in the minds of 
men in other countries, began to subside, 
a master was needed for one of the rough 
schools among the colliers of Kingswood, 
near Bristol. An elderly gentleman 
offered himself as a candidate, of evi- 
dently very superior habits of mind and 
of life. There was a measure of haughty 
reserve'^and concealment about him. But 
no objection of any weight was raised in 
committee. Wlien, however, it was sug- 
gested *to him that a man of his evident 
superiority was putting himself, as it 
'Werej^^ut of his proper position, he drew 
tip and said, *'it was their duty to judge 

, of hli qualifications for an office, to which 

'' thejrhad invited candidates; and as to 

^li^th'er it toited his purposes, that was 

''1^s« question, and not tneirs ; and a ques- 
tion evidently determined in his mind, by 
his appearance there. To elect him, or 
not, was their concern." And, ulti- 
matelv, though a certain degree of mys- 
tery hung around him, he was chosen 
master of the school. 

Months passed away in the quiet and 
diligent performance of duty; when at 
length a report, which arose first as a 
whisper, gathered strength sufficiently to 
induce the calling together of the com- 
mittee ; when a charge was seriously 
brought against this aged and somewhat 
mysterious teacher, that he was an unbe- 
liever in revealed religion. The charge 
was at once met with firmness t — *' Gen> 
tlemen, had you examined me closely at 
the time, you would undoubtedly have 
found me an unbelieving man. I have 

* See " History of the Egyptians/' published by 
the Religious Tract Society. 



been a disciple and a victim of the wild 
and unlicensed views of the French revo- 
lutionary schooL Neither education, nor 
argument, nor circumstances ever brought 
me to ai^hing like a knowledge of the 
true God. But that which no favourable 
advantages of superior life could do for 
me, has been done by means of the simple 
prayers of my poor neighbours, the colliers 
of Kingswood. I have attended their 
little unpretending meetings for social 
prayer. I have listened with deep atten- 
tion to their artless devotions, evidenced, 
as to their sincerity, by the streaming 
tear that stole down their blackened 
faces. This has been the effectual means 
by which, when everything else failed, I 
have been brought, at length, to feel and 
acknowledge my own sinfulness, and to 
believe in the mercy of my redeeming 
God and Saviour." 

Hear this, ye superstitionists, who 
would limit the influence of the sovereign 
Spirit of grace to a certain set of men, to 
certain ordinances, and to certain local- 
ities in a place of worship ! There is life 
from the dead among the prayer-meetinga^ 
of the poor colliers. We can have no 
other wish but to sustain, in all its effi- 
ciency, a regular and learned ministry of 
the word and sacraments; we know its 
unspeakable value in the community; 
but when conceited men, be they what 
they may, as spiritual and holy, arrogate 
to their personal acts the exclusive agen- 
cies of srace, we meet it with this and 
many other such instances of the widely- 
working, independent, and uncontrollable 
sovereignty of Divine compassion, '' The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but caiist uDt 
tell whence it cometh, nor whither it 
goeth ; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit." Here is an unquestionable case 
of that mysterious and inexplicable 
agency. What everything else had 
utterly failed to do, it pleased God, in his 
sovereignty, that the proud unbending 
mind of this stranger should be brought 
down to the dust by the prayers, the 
tears, the contrition, the earnestness of 
some of the roughest and simplest be-^ 
lie vers in the whole church of God. 

Time elided on; and at length the 
health of this new convert gave waiy 
under his exertions. He was obliged to 
resign the duties of the school, and 
became a resident usher, or teacher, in 
the highly respectable school of Mr. 

S , at Bath. Here he secured, by 

his very gentlemanly manner, his evident 
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knowledge of men and things, and hii 
uuafiected piety and humilitv, the warm 
ufiections of the family ; and he remained 
with them, as m an endeared home, tiU 
the lingering days of his \mL decline. 
Durkg that Dlness, he was carefully 
attended hy the eldest daughter of the 
family, who had learned to entertain a 
very great respect for this extraordinary 
stranger. 
One day, when he was very near the 

close of life, he called Miss S to him, 

and said, " I must have your entire and 
determined confidence; I must deposit 
with you statements, which you must 
pledge yourself to me not to utter to any 
Other individual till I am departed." To 
this she consented. He then said, yery 

seriously, *• My dear Miss S ^, I am 

not what I have appeared to he ; circum- 
stances have compelled me to seek the 
deepest ahade of life. I am a Scottish 
harooet, of old family ; my name is sir 

R M ' — , of . Many years 

ago* that unprincipled extravagance, 
which is often the associate of practical 
^img<»dliness, hrought me into dimoultiea« 
At that moment, the delirious theories of 
the French Revolution deceived and led 
away m&ny. In the midst of hroken 
fortunes, and pecuniary difficulties, and 
Strange theoretical extravagance, my wife 
left me, to accept the protection, as it is 

called, of admiral . I had no son, 

hut only two daughters, and these, in the 
wildness of my passion, and my disgust 
at my wife's infidelity, I ahandoned to 
difficulties and risks of which I have 
nevec known anything. My inquiries, 
many years after, failed to give me any 
due to wife or children. In n^ agony 
of mind, at the criais of which I was pre- 
viously speaking, I left my country and 
my property, I went to France, and 
plunged at once into all the excesses of 
in^elity and revolution, and lost myself 
totalhr for many years. When, however, 
the uenzy passed away, I returned to 
England, I conld not find, as I told 
Tou, my wife and children. My brother 
had held the baronetcy for years, under 
the conviction that I had been long dead. 
I found that I was a solitary unknown 
outcast in the world through my own 
acts; and I fled to the deep shades of 
the ^ingswood collieries. The rest of 
my history and its mercies you know, 
when I am departed, send up to London, 

to sir P M — — , of , and he will 

Qome down, and do everything needful." 
The hour of sir R 's departure 



came, and he passed peacefully into tho 

eternal world. Sir P M— came 

down : to his great astonishment, ho 
recognised his lost brother, wept over 
him as his ** dear Bob," and buried him 
with all the baronial honours in which 
the ancient Scottish families delight. 

The story does not end without another 
episode. These facts were all intimately 
known to tlie rev. Mr. G — — d, a respect- 
able dissenting minister, the intimate 
friend of Newton, and Cowper, and the 
old apostolical Mr. Bull, of Newport- 
Pagnell. One day he attended a social 
meeting for relfgious conversational im- 
provement. He related this marvellous 
series of facts. In the wondrous pro- 
vidence of God, the two daughters of sir 

R M were in the room. Mercy 

had watched over those whom both 

{parents had ahandoned; and they now 
earned, thus incidentally, that their 
father had been rescued by Divine grace 
from all the horrors and consequences of 
unbelief. 

Suoh are the triumphs of God's won- 
der-working mercy. He lifteth up one 
and casteth down another. He deiighta 
in this infinite variety of providential 
means; and when the glorious Emma- 
nuel has thus prepared the heart to 
receive him, he gives believers power to 
become the sons of God, *^ born not of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God." The grand essence of 
all practical experience in religion is, that 
God is as an infinitely benevolent but 
absolute Sovereign in his whole universe ; 
and that man is a poor defenceless, help* 
less creature, who without God in Christ 
can do nothing. God works for his mys- 
terious purposes by providence and by 
grace ; by the one, and hy common 
grace, he accomplishes the preparatory 
state, ''the good soil;" and then comes 
the mighty everlasting blessing : " If 
any man will do his will, he* shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God." 
** To him that ordereth his conversation 
aright, will I show the salvation of God." 
** Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling ; for it is God which work- 
eth in you both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure." Oh! what a burst of 
glorious details shall come forth on the 
day of the appearance of the blessed 
Redeemer, and of the manifestation of 
the Son of God! The universe shall 
ring with it Every heart shall be grati- 
tude, and every eong praise! — Christian 
Guardian, 
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A SUNNY PAY AT MALVERN. 

PftRHArs, reader, like ourtelvesi you 
have gaxed on other than British scenes ; 
perhaps you have admhred them, and 
roameid and revelled in them; »o have 
we : but they have increased rather than 
diminished our affection for our native 
land. We wonld fain try to call up the 
love of country in your beating heart and 
throbbing veins, 

" for amid all the dASsUng enchantoients tur- 
rounding 
The land of the stranger, irhereTer we roam, 
We aerar ahall find the bright bcAatiei abound- 

'Mid tcenes of our childhood, our country, and 
home." 

It may be that you have estimated too 
lowly the scenery of England ; if so, 
amend your error. Accompany us in 
our remarks, and share our esLultation. 
For vastness, romacticity, grandeur, and 
sublimity we must go abroad; but for 
sweetness, repose, freshness^ and cheerful 
beauty, give us the fair scenes of our 
native and beloved land before all others 
beneath the stars. 

Inhere are few counties in England, 
from Northumberland to Hampshlie, and 
from Kent to Cornwall, whose scenes 
we have not enjoyed. We are now at 
Malvern, and, like the rest of the sight- 
seeing world, disposed to give an account 
of our visit. Not a lengthy, heavy, hum- 
drum, broad- wbeeled wagon sort of a 
narrative, telling you merely where Mal- 
vern is, the number of its hotels, and 
boarding-houses ; the property of its 
waters^ and chalybeate spring, and other 
matters already well disposed of, by the 
guide-books of the place; but a light, 
sketchy, healthy narrative, making the 
eye of the reader sparkle, as if he were 
drinking at St. Ann's Well, climbine the 
Worcestershire Beacon, and breauiing 
the balmy breese. 

It waa to preserve, not to procure 
health that we came to Malvern, and we 
mean to roam amid its mountain?, to 
breathe the pure breath of the place, to 
gase en its goodly scenes, and to be 
grateful^ from 

'* The breezy call of incense breathing morn," 

to the time when the spacious and span- 
gled firmament, studded with glittering 
worlds, sets forth the glory of our great 
Creator. Again we say we are in health, 
and the water doctors of the place will 
not get a patient from our party. 

A pleasant drive brought us here yes- 



terdav, in our friend R-- *-**s phaeton. 
Amid such delightful scenery as this, an 
open carriage doubles the enjoyment of 
the spectator. We had post-norsea, and 
a postilion on one of them, in a gold-laeed 
cap, and jacket, with white cords below. 
Fresh horses were ready fur us at the 
different stages. In our route towards 
Bromsgroye and Worcester, ihe Lickey 
Hills were passed; we remembered the 
time when the surrounding country was 
a desert waste, and when a gibbet stood 
on one of tbe hills, with the bones of a 
murderer, hanging in irons. We remem- 
bered, too, the waterspout, which burst 
on the Lickey Hills, when the mighty 
flood rushed in a torrent through the 
streets of Bromsgrove : 

The winds of heaven were wild and loud, 

And fierce the lightning flame 
Was launch'd abroad from the coal-black cloud, 

And down the waters came. 

At Malvern we alighted at tbe Coburg 
Hotel, or Foley Arms, in a cheerful 
mood, and with an excellent appetite ; 
and the soles, boiled chickens with white 
sauce, and ham, that were set before us, ^ 
with the quarter of lamb, various vege- 
tables, custard pudding and tart, by no 
means impaired the hUarity of our spirits. 
Doubtless we could have fasted like 
anchorites, had so much self-denial been 
required ; but this not being necessary, 
we gratefully partook of tbe banquet set 
before us. One word, however, must be 
spoken of our party. 

There are five of us. Of the ladies, 
two are English, and one from the Prin- 
cipality; we call her, jocosely, Miss 
Plinlimmon Cadwallador. Of the two 
" lords of the creation," the one is lite- 
rary, and the other, R *, more aristo- 
cratic in his mien. The latter is familiar 
with the sunny scenes of Spain, in New 
and Old Castile, Leon, Biscay, and 
Andalusia ; he has lingered in the Escu" 
rial, and the Alhambra, mingled with the 
proud Dons in their betasselled monteros, 
and the graceful Donas in their lace 
mantillas in the Prados, and Alamedas ; 
and attended the barbarous bull fights of 
the Plaza de Toros. Many are the fair 
scenes on the banks of the Douro, the 
Tajo, the Guadiana, the Ebro, and the 
Guadalquiver ; but not fairer than the 
wide- spread prospect before us. 

Let us describe our sunny day, making 
our remarks as we pass along. It is six 
of the clock, the morning is beautiful, 
and we are on the way to St. Ann's WelJ. 
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Early as it is, we ate not alone; our 
paths are peopled, for here both health 
and pleasure are sought early. Yonder 
is R— — far before us ; he was abroad 
before we left our chambers. . 

And this is St. Ann's Weill The 
stream issues from the rock, and falls 
into a large and curiously carved stone - 
receiver, placed in a room which forms a 
part of St. Ann's Cottage. How fresh, 
how pure, how clear, how sparkling the 
waters ! We have all taken a glass, and 
now for a ramble with a liberty-loving 
spirit. The sun is in the sky, the lark is 
in the air, and the cuckoo, whose cheer- 
ful note is so often heard, and whose form 
is so seldom seen, is inviting us to roam. 
We walk together, or divide, according to 
the whim oi the moment ; making way, 
at one time, for an invalid in his carriage 
chair, and at another for a countryman, 
with his milkcans glittering in the sun. 
We admire the blue sky, and the green 
trees, and the landscape, and gather wild 
flowers ; and now we tiirn into a mea- 
dow, more profusely enamelled, to gather 
a posey ; but Miss Plinlimmon forbids. 
What ! shall we be withheld from gather- 
ing a nosegay by a descendant of the 
ancient Britons? No, nor by a hundred 
" Taffies,*' with leeks in their hats. Our 
design shall not be abandoned for ** Cad- 
wallador and all his goats." 

" We will gather the beautifUl flowers as they 
grow, • 

The sweet, and the scentless, and those that 

bend low ; 
The pale, and the gattdy, the tiny, the tall ; 
. Red, white, yellow, and blue, we will gather 
them all." 

• 

We are come to North Malvern, and 
the covering of the handsome tank, 
formed for the poor, by a benevolent 
inhabitant of London, and overgrown 
with ivy, attracts our attention. The 
barren, ragged, clifF-like hill in the back 
ground has a wild and imposing appear- 
ance : cows, horses, sheep, and lambs are 
feeding on the sides of the hills. The 
water at the tank is fresh and sparkling, 
like that of St. Ann's Well, and pleased 
are we in having thus unconsciously 
rambled to gaze on another of the lions 
of Malvern. 

Yonder is the Holy Well, another of 
the pure springs that run from the hills. 
If it be true that Rumour has a hundred 
tongues, it is equally so that she has used 
them all in spreading abroad the cures 
performed by these healing streams. 
How little thankfulness we fed for water, 



and yet what is its worth? Let the 
fainting invalid; the diseased sufierer, 
raging with fever ; the weary and heat- 
oppressed traveller; and the pilgrim, with 
parched throat, treading the hot sands of 
the burning desert, give the reply. 

We have returned to Great Malvern, 
with elastic tread and buoyant spirits, 
taken our places at the breakfast table, 
and again sallied forth to witness the 
sights of the place. ** See, enjoy, and be 
happy, but linger not," is our motto. 
We shall not be tempted, even by the 
antiquities of the church, and the ancient 
architecture of the Abbey gateway, to 
deliver an antiquarian lecture, however 
well we may be qualified for the under- 
taking. We will neither geologize the 
hills, analyze the waters, nor inquire into 
the mean temperature of the seasons of 
this highly favoured locality. To knit 
our brows in these inquiries would naili- 
tate against the holiday ease and buoy- 
ancy of spirits in which we purpose to 
indulge, r^or will it suit us to botanize, 
dwelling on the dicotyledonous, monoco- 
tyledonous, equisetaceae, and other plants 
of the place ; for even supposing that we 
understood them well ourselves, it would 
take us more time than we have to spare 
to explain them to others. On we must 
go, like bees in a flower garden, with 
brief pauses, hurrying from one spot to 
another. 

We have somewhere read, that a pil- 
grim in olden time, having heard that 
Malvern was famed for three good things, 
asked a monk what they were. The 
reply of the friar sets forth his Vorldly- 
mindediiess, rather than his piety : 



" ' I have seen,' said the pilgrim, 'the tremulous 
wave 
That murmurs at Galilee still; 
But never so sweet did the shadow fall 
As it falls o'er Malvern Hill. 

'I have wander'd afar, for my penance and pain. 
Where the breezes of Lebanon blow ; 

But richer the gales that o'er Malvern rise, 
From the apple-trees bowering below. 

' The mountains are green and the land is good, 

And your turrets are tsAi to see ; 
And for three good things is Malvern flaimed-^ 

Now tell these three things unto me. 

' O, are they the shrine of our lady dear,' 
And the penance of Benedict's sway; 

And the third the wellf with the waters clear, 
That run to the rising ray ? ' 

' What knave,' cried the flriar, 'coUld wander so 
far, 
Yet hold ns such ignorant elves ^ 
Sir Pilgrim, though beadsmen of penaaee may 
preach. 
Yet they love somewhat better themselves. 
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Let pilgrims sifll drink sf the crystalline spring, 

And sinners on pilgrimage pass ; 
Give beadsmen fresh salmon and dainty red deer, 

And liquor that foams in the glass f ' " 

This account bears ratber bard on tbe 
monastic orders of days gone by, but we 
have neither time to enter on tbeir 
defence, nor to inquire into the truth of 
our story. Either the abbots, and priors, 
and monks of " the olden time have 
been sadly calumniated, or they gave too 
much reason, in many instances, to sus- 
pect the purity of their lives, and the 
spirituality of their devotion. Let us 
not, however, while we lament their 
errors, be less severe towards our own. 

Great Malvern, before the Conquest, 
stood in the midst of a great forest ; but, 
since then, the axe of the woodman has 
been at work to bring down, and the 
trowel of the mason to build up. The 
sylvan character of the place has receded, 
and tbe social advanced. The leafy 
monarchs of the forest are fewer, and 
the mansions of the inhabitants are 
increased. 

We have made one or two morning 
calls. We have met and conversed with 
the great water doctors. We have seen 
the retired, sylvan residence of Dr. Gully, 
and Dr. Wilson's palace of a house. We 
have visited the Library, Reading-room, 
and Bazaar, gazed with admiration on 
the imposing front of the old Abbey 
Gateway, entered the church, pondered 
on the tombs, and again sought the open 
air. 

Every one who . enters a ruined castle, 
a cathedral, or a parish church, contain- 
ing olden monuments, is expected, on 
emerging from the same, to talk for some 
time soberly and wisely thereon ; nor 
would we willingly sanction any innova- 
tion on this time-honoured and excellent 
custom. Seeing, however, that we have 
prescribed to ourselves a course, which 
allows us not to linger, but, on thei^jon- 
trary, hurries us onward, the reader will, 
perhaps, be satisfied in being informed 
that the ancient Priory, now the parish 
church of Great Malvern, is a venerable 
pile ; and, like all other such monastic 
establishments, sets us musing of other 
times, when monks and cowls and clois- 
ters retained their sombre influence. Its 
windows, we understand, were once 
resplendent with stained glass, to a de- 
gree of magnificence but rarely equalled ; 
and, even now, after all the dilapidation 
and destruction that have diminished 
their varied beauty, they glow efiulgently 



with violet, emerald, and ruby tints, that 
captivate the eye and bewilder the ima- 
gination : 

" Diamonded with panes of quaint deTice, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As are the tiger-moth's deep damask'd irings; 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and bright emblazonings, 
The shielded 'scutcheons blush with blood of 
queens and kings." 

Oh, that all the world could see this 
prospect! We are sitting at a window 
commanding the finest view imaginable, 
extensive and luxuriant in the extreme. 
A richly wooded amphitheatre is before 
us, with white villas peeping between the 
trees. The old Abbey Church is on our 
right ; and just in front are the loveliest 
of flower-gardens, most tastefully ar- 
ranged. The trees and the turf are 
deliciously green, with a profusion of 
wallflowers that scent the atmosphere, 
while they crown the tops of the walls 
and the summits of tbe out-buildings. 
The gardens present a galaxy of beautiful 
flowers, and the crows, that are distantly 
sailing in the air, remind us of our 
favourite sea-gulls hovering over the 
waves of the angry ocean. Those beau- 
tiful white houses and picturesque cot- 
tages, nestling amid luxuriant trees, make 
tbe place a scene of enchantment. Let 
who will sigh for the mountains of Swit- 
zerland, tbe vineyards of France and 
Spain, and the sunny scenes of Italy ; we 
are content, with Malvern. Sweetness, 
luxuriance, and beauty abound in the 
prospects ; freshness and purity pervade 
the air, and health is gusning from the 
bills in gurgling streams : 

*' 'T is faiiy llind I The mellow'd light 
Steals softly o'er the fields and flowers ; 
And hearts are warm, and eyes are bright, 
As in life's early hours." 

Again we are in the pbseton. Oh, 
such a magnificent drive I The hills so 
high, the meadows so green, and studded 
with all the little loves of flowers, cowslip, 
cuckoo flower, wild crocus, byacintn, 
buttercups, daisies, the blue violet, wild 
strawberry blossom, and wild geranium. 
We have visited Eastnor Castle, driving 
through the beautiful and romantic park, 
where the antlered and timid deer so 
swiftly run, and the pheasants fly in such 
profusion. We have revelled amid hop- 
yards, with their high poles; and mid 
apple and pear orchards, in luxuriant 
blossom. Herefordshire, with its four 
harvests of hay, corn, hops, and apples, 
is a delightful county. How fresh, how 
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fracrant is tli« air i kow kright ih# blue 
area above, and how fair too extended 
prospect Around I We have seen Camp 
Hill, and the Obelisk, and the Cave, ana 
the Wvtobe, an ariifiotal cutting through 
the soud rock, with its walls of horn- 
blende, menstone, and mica, seventy or 
eighty mt above our heads. We are 
now liastening to the Foley Arms, to 
dinner, and our donkey carriage is 
already ordered to bear us up the hills. 

There is a quaint old song on Malvern, 
said to be written about the time of James 
I., that is well worth the reading. The 
following are some of its verses : 

" Great Mftlvern on a roeki 
Thou standest »urely ; 
Do not thyself forget, 

LiTing seoimly. 
Thou Qast of blessinga store. 
No country town hath more, 
Do not fo^et, therefore, 

TapraiMtheLoKU 

The tun In glory great, 

When first It risetb. 
Doth bless thy happy seat, 

And thee aavlsetn. 
That then It's time to pray, 
That God n^y bless thy way. 
And keep thee all the day, 

To f laiSQ the Lord. 

Out of that ftnnous hill 
There dally sprlngeth 
A water passing stiU, 
Which always bringeth 
• Great comfort to all them 
That are diseased men, 
And makes thf m well again. 

To praise the IiOrd." 

The Beacon ! the Beaeoo ! the Here- 
fordshire Beacon ! Here we are almost 
at th^ suQunit. For nearly two milos 
have we been precipitously ascending. 
Strangers are before us, winding round 
the steep ; some boldly gazing around on 
the glorious prospect and others cUi^ing 
to each other as if fearing to topple down 
the side of the precipice : 

The wind, the wind, it wildly blows— 
In fitful blasts It comes and goes ; 
Now whispering gusty, low, and shrill ; 
Now loudly thunderii^ round the hill. 

Wheugh! R- 



— *8 hat was all but 
gone, ana the bonnet of Miss Plinlimmon 
seems inclined for a fly towards Cader 
Idris, Beautiful! beautiful! we have 
now reached the summit, and the almost 
boundless view is magnificen<}e itself. 
We are nearly blown off our feet j but 
the sun, the scene, and the excitement 
are delightful. 

To the north, we have the Noith Hill 
in the foreground ; and far away behind 
it the Wrekin, Cient Hillsi, and the Bea- 
con over Dudley Castle. Then to the 



right of these art the Liekey HiUs, which 
some sav is the highest ground in £ng- 
gland ; but many spots have that charac- 
ter. Littleton, and Mickleton Hills, with 
the productive vale of £vesham, Broad- 
way Hill and Cleave Hill eastward. To 
the south are Cottlswold, the British 
Channel, the Herefordshire Beacon, and 
the Forest of Dean ; and on the west, the 
Black Mountains of Wales, Hargist 
Ridge, and Warren Mount From the 
spot where we are now standing may be 
seen eleven counties, three cathedrals, 
and a hundred parish chm-ches. 

The hill to the south-west yonder is 
Marcley Hill, which In the year 1571 
was removed^ by an earthquaike, a con- 
siderable distance from the place it now 
occupies. It continued in moticm, it is 
said, two or three days, and carried away 
or overturned everything that i^npeded 
its progress. 

What a glorious day is this for so 
glorious a scene ! one of those days 
when the distances are so clear, and 
when the alternating shine and shade 

S resent to the eye such green spots, with 
eep contrasting patches of shadQwy Yer« 
dure. Streams of light are pouring from 
the sun towards the Welsh horizon ; and 
yonder, to the north-east, is a gore eous 
rainbow spanning the heavens. This en- 
chanting scene is truly English. Match 
it if you can, ye vales of Arcadia ! 

Miss Plinlimmon Cadwallador, forget« 
ting the danger of those below, has some- 
what inconsiderately rolled down a stone 
from the summit of the hill ; and R ■ ■ , 
moved with irirtuous indignation, is givbg 
her an edifying lecture on broken heads 
and bruised shins ; to which she meekly 
replies, by way of self-justification, that 
having seen other people roll down 
stones, she thought sae might do the 
same. Every moment we find out fresh 
objects, every moment the scene grows 
more delightful. 

Some who were bold enough in going 
up the hill are timid enough in going 
down. Who is there that can descend a 
high hill without moralizing ? 

Proud man Is at best, in the pride of his power. 
Like the painted bidh)on, hut the thing of an 

hour. 
Carried on by ambition, hfgh*minded, and rain, 
We may giddily soar, and look down with dis- 
dain. 
But though high for a season w^ ride on the 

blast. 
We are sure to come down to one level at last. 

Cheerful, elated, and grateful we re* 
turn to our hotel as the sun is setting* 
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W« bavei indeed, bud a sunnv senson J 
we have seen everythinf, aod eiijoyed 
everything, and feel as ir ine plea&ures of 
a monih had been crowded into a day, 

A night of repose hat succeeded our 
yesterday's enjoy ment» and .we are now 
leaving Malvern by a fresh route. Bar- 
nard's Green, with its pretty white cot- 
tages, bee^hivesy apd litde gardens 
aboundiog with stocks^ wallflowers, 
white candy tuft, panaies, and aoarlet 
tulips, is Tery beautiful. As we look 
back on Malvern, and the high hills 
beyond, we are reminded of the Under-* 
cliff, in the Jsle pf Wigbt. The Rhydd, 
a seat of the Lechemeres ; the Common 
of Black Hilly covered with bosses of 
gsiden furze ; patches of trees, and 
broken ground, and enlivened with cows, 
sbe^y snd geese ; the Nunnery ; and the 
pretty country church* called Northfield, 
bare ^ their several attractions; but 
now we must alight, for our friend from 
tbe principality is about to enter the 
rural cburchyard of Northfield, where the 
rem^iaa of her Qiuch beloved mother are 
interred. Oh I it i& a sweet place in 
wbich to muse calinly, and reifect pro? 
^ably on the past, the present, and the 
future. VVhy do Christian people so 
often afllkst tnenaselves over the restbg 
places of their laous friends ! 

As we journey onwards, breathing the 
balmy air, and gating on the varied 
laadscape, we call to mind our yesterday 
witb exultation. Reader, look around 
you with a keener glance, and you will 
^ard your country with a new aSection. 
«Ueve U8, she has for those who love 
m scenes of freshness, sweetness, and 
«»eerful beauty, far lovelier than those of 
Wi« lands. Go to Cumberland, West- 
mweland, Dei^shire, and Devonshire ; 
w Ritbmond, Windclilff on the Wye, and 
a buQdred pther delightful spots, and you 
Y ^ convinced of our assertion ; but if, 

^^^ yen are still sceptical, and would 
put tb^i things beyond a doubt, why then 
jorrn I ]^«smit party, go forth with a 
buoyant spirit, and a grateful heart, and 
»peud a sunny day at Malvern. G. 



^fiATUi^ES OF TH£ G08P£L. 

fas first Main feature of the goapel 
proclaimed by the aposUes is, its clear 
^<1 full proclamation of the fallen state 

man, and the moral guilt and corrup- 
"«? of aU mankind. By this first truth 



it is broadty distinguished al ouce from 
every form of heathen superstition, and 
all the varieties of mere human philo- 
sophy, Man, sunk and degraded by sin, 
can form no just measure of his own 
degradation. His pride, indeed, may 
often revolt against tne conditions of his 
animal life, and against the grosser forms 
of sensual intemperance and folly; but 
the main spring, the love of God and 
holiness, is wanting in his heart, or very 
imperfectly restored ; and hence morality 
itself degenerates, when derived merely 
iVom a human fountain. The retro- 
spective analysis of conscience n^ay 
prove, indeed} that every man falls short 
of the true standard of duty, but will 
never disclose the true amount of the 
awful deficiency. In the schemes of 
superstition, where priests make a profit 
of working upon terrified consciences, 
the wound may, perhaps, be probed 
deeper than in the systems of, mere philo^p 
sophers. But the moral code of supersti- 
tion is only a new, and sometimes the 
darkest form, of the very evil it pretends 
to expose and remedy. Everywhere, and 
in all ages, it puts the shadow for the 
substance, and a worship of outw,ard 
forms and ceremonies, a mere Up service, 
for living holiness of heart, and the alle- 
giance of the creature to God, the Creator 
and Benefactor, in spirit and in truth. 
Too often the evil is deeper still. Lust 
and cruelty are canonized in the name of 
religion, and the name of false gods, or of 
the true God himself, is pleaded in behalf 
of foul deeds of impurity, or hateful acts 
of inhumanity, from which even the 
natural conscience, when not perverted 
by superstition, recoils with horror. And 
thus, while systems ofrefined philosophy, 
and the more graceful forms of false reli- 
gion heal slightly the hurt of the fallen 
heart, these darker and baser systems of 
idol- worship and cruel bigotry pour vitriol 
into its bleeding and putrefying wounds. 
Here, then, is the first main contrast of 
the gospel of Christ. Its voice, though 
tender and compassionate, is solemn and 
severe, like the countenance of the arch- 
angel who announced to Adam his expul- 
sion from Paradise. It speaks of pity 
for the sinner, but does not heal his 
wound slighdy, or attempt to disguise 
from him the greatness of his fall. It 
does not lower the claims of holiness to 
meet the depraved habits of the soul, nor 
pretend that evil is a mere harmless acci- 
dent, or necessary result of our com- 
pounded form of being. It searches out 
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the secret sins of the heart It proclaims 
the alienation of men from true holiness, 
and from the life of God, through the 
ignorance and blindness of their hearts. 
It tells us that *'all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God," that 
death is " the wages of sin," and all forms 
of human sorrow only instalments of its 
just and fitting penalty. It announces, 
m brief language, the double truth, so 
harsh and ungrateful to the ears of a 
fallen race, — ^* The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die ;** and, " God shall bring every 
work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it 
be evil." To creatures thus fallen, a bare 
revelation, however fully confirmed, of a 
prolonged existence after death, to which 
some would debase the gospel, would be 
only a mockery of their real wants. It 
would be only a message of fear and sor- 
row, announcing to them " a fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation, which shall devour the adver- 
sary," instead of being, as its name im- 
plies, "glad tidings of great joy." 

The next main feature of the gospel 
message relates to the person and glory 
of the promised Redeemer. The great- 
ness of the ruin which it proclaims im- 
plies the need for a great and mighty 
deliverance. A redemption is needed, 
CO- extensive in its power of application 
with the evil which it has to remedy, a 
cure for the world-wide sins and sorrows 
of the whole race of mankind. No 
scheme of philosophy, however subtle and 
elegant, no power of human genius, how- 
ever profound, are equal, or could pos- 
sibly be equal, to this momentous task. 
For long ages the. promise of a deliver- 
ance was given, but its exact nature, and 
the person by whom it was to be pro- 
cured, were veiled in type3 and shadowy 
emblems from the clear vision of the 
holiest men. They saw it afar off, but 
dimly, and as by moonlight, until the 
appointed season, when the true Day-star 
was to arise. Then, at length, the types 
of the law, the scattered predictions of 
the prophets, the instincts of human 
desire, in the prayer of Solomon, " Will 
God in very deed dwell with men ? " the 
necessities of a ruin so vast, the require- 
ments of infinite justice, the promptings 
of unfathomable love, all converged upon 
a truth too wonderful to be received on 
lighter evidence, too glorious and sub- 
lime, too precious and holy to be rejected 
without fearful guilt, where such evidence 
has been given ; that the only begotten 



Son of the Father, by whom the worlds 
were made — the Word who was with the 
Father from the beginning — ^the bright- 
ness of his glory, who upholdeth all things 
by the word of his power, has himself 
been made flesh, and tabernacled among 
us. To this glorious and wonderful fact 
all the apostles bear witness with con- 
senting voice. Though they had eaten 
and drunk in his presence — seen him in 
his human weakness, when weary and 
thirsty, homeless and despised, bowed to 
the earth with agony, or crowned with 
thorns and nailed to the cross — their 
nearness of communion with Jesus of 
Nazareth, in the days of his flesh, only 
deepened their conviction of his unri- 
valled majesty, which beamed forth 
amidst his dev^pest humiliation of love. 
"We beheld," they tell us, "his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth."-—" We 
have seen, and do testify that the Father 
hath sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world." — "Neither is there salvation in 
any other : for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men, where- 
by we must be saved." 

This glory of Christ, as the Son of 
God, shines out in every part of the New 
Testament, and may be called the essence 
of the Christian revelation. Wherever 
this truth is lost or obscured, the very 
nature of the gospel has passed away. It 
is the condescending love of the Saviour, 
who, being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God ; but 
made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant, which 
forms at .once the foundation of all Chris« 
tian hope, and the mainspring of all 
Christian obedience. So powerfiil is its 
operation, where it is really credited, and 
not in words only, that one apostle lays 
down the maxim with Divine authority, 
" Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is 
the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, 
and he in God." By the view of a 
redemption so passing wonderful, the soul 
is raised from the love of sin into adoring 
fellowship with the Creator, and commu- 
nion with his pure and uncreated good- 
ness. How can we believe the.fact of a 
gift so unspeakable, and not be filled witl^ 
deepest gratitude for such a mysterious 
and unfathomable love? And heiSce the 
volume which opens with the declaration, 
"His name shall be called Emmanuel, 
God with us;" closes with a similar 
statement, twice repeated by the lips of 
the exalted Saviour, " I am Alpha and 
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Omega, the beginning and the end, the 
first and the last. I am the Root and Uie 
Offsprmg of David, and the bright and 
morning Star." 

The next main feature of the gospel 
consists in the Divine morality and holy 
example of the Lord Jesus. Morality, it 
is true, was not the sole or highest object 
of bis mission, if the term be used in its 
ordinary meaning, to denote the outward 
rules of right conduct between man and 
roan. Yet to purify and elevate the 
standard of duty, to clear the law of God 
from false glosses, from Pharisaic addi- 
tions and Sadducean corruptions, that 
reduced it to a mere bundle of ceremo- 
nial ordinances, was one main purpose of 
the mission of the Son of God. It was 
needful to elevate and arouse the con- 
science, before the mercy of God could 
be duly prized, or the Divine atonement 
welcomed by a guilty race. And hence 
the New Testament is marked throughput 
by the purest and highest exhibitions of 
^ moral truth. All outward actions are 
traced inward and upward to the foun- 
tains of the heart, and all obedience is 
declared to be worthless where the heart 
itself is not filled with the love of God 
and man. The two great commandments 
are singled out from all the others, in 
their Divine simplicity, and are unfolded 
into an immense variety of holy precepts, 
which all bespeak a Divine origin, by 
their union of deep, living earnestness, 
with moral and spiritual elevation of 
tone: " Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God." '* Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness : for they shall be filled." " Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect." " Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you." ** Be ye kind one to 
another, tender-hearted," " forbearing 
one another, and forgiving one another ; 
even as Christ forgave you, so also do 
ye." « Let love be without dissimula- 
tion. Abhor that which is evil; cleave 
to that which is good." " Rejoice ever- 
more. Pray without ceasing. In every- 
thing give thanks ; for this is the will of 
(^od in Christ Jesus concerning yoju." 
Such are a few of the bright gems in this 
multitude of holy precepts, which enno- 
ble and glorify the Christian revelation, 
and mark the message as truly unearthly 
and Divine. 
But the morality of the gospel does not 



reside in mere precepts alone. Here, 
and here only, an elevated moral standard 
is enforced by a living example of sinless 
obedience. In the life of the Lord Jesus 
all the varied forms of moral goodness 
meet together, and are harmonized into 
their perfect union — purity and gentle- 
ness ; severity against sin, and grace to 
the sinner ; zeal for the glory of God, and 
tender love towards mankind; fervour 
and calmness; condescension and dig- 
nity; activity of outward labour, and 
habits of heavenly contemplation. The 
precepts of our Lord, when read by the 
light of his own example, thus acquire a 
moral power and a nold on the con- 
science, which precepts alone, however 
pure and excellent, could never secure. 
Amidst all the variable standards of 
worldly morality, and the darkening 
power of example in a world of sin, here 
is one bright vision of perfect goodness, 
to awaken the desire and revive the 
hopes of every fallen spirit that has 
begun, however dimly and irresolutely, 
to seek after God. 

Even this union of a high morality 
with a spotless example, jiowever unri- 
valled by all false religions or human 
systems, is not the main excellence of 
the Christian revelation. It has another 
character, exclusively its own. In the 
death of the Lord Jesus it seta before the 
sinner a full provision for the removal of 
all his guilt, a way of complete and last- 
ing reconciliation with the God of holi- 
ness. The atoning sacrifice of the Lamb 
of God is at once the fulfilment of all the 
numerous types of the Jewish law, and 
the Divide response to the deepest crav- 
ing, the sorest and darkest doubt of the 
sinner's burdened heart. ** How shall 
men be just with God?'* has been the 
cry of the awakened conscience from the 
earliest times; and as' soon as thought 
and reflection have been awakened, the 
inquiry has given birth to another, still 
deeper, and equally hard to solve, " How 
shall God be just towards man, and still 
the guilty be saved from perishing in 
hopeless condemnation?" The gospel 
alone solves the mystery ; not, indeed, in 
a way which flatters the pride of the 
intellect, for to the intellect it remains a 
mystery still ; but in a way that frees the 
conscience from its burden, and fills the 
heart with love : while the spiritual reason 
sees, though dimly, the equity and wisdom 
of the new economy of grace. And this 
is the substance of the message, that " all 
we like sheep have gone astray, We have 
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turned every one to hx« own Way, and the 
Lbrd hath laid upon him/' even on Jeius, 
his own beloved Son, " the iniquity of Ufl 
all;" that "God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto them ;" and 
that *< He hath made him to be lin for 
us, who knew no sin, that we tnlght be 
made the righteousness of God in him.*' 
In the punishment of the Surety and sub- 
stitute, we may thus read the Divine 
equity andlioliness; in the double trans- 
fer of sin to the Saviour, and of grace to 
the tinner, the Diflne sovereignty and 
love. And thus, in the words of the 
apostle, God is just, while justifying him 
that believeth in Jesus ; while the psalm- 
ist predicts the same blessing in a more 
vivid, though less definite utterance of 
joyful anticipation. " Mercy and truth 
are met together; righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other. Truth 
shall spring out of the earth, and righ- 
teousness shall look down from heaven." 
"—Birks^i " Ilorte Apostolica" published 
by the Religious Tract Society » 



THE MtJPFLED KNOCKER. 

Do you see that muffled knocker! 
I observed it last week, and the week 
before ; it is tied Up with an old black 
glove. When I first passed by it, a ser- 
vant knocked at the door ; it gave a low 
dull sound that fell on the ear drearily. 

A muffled knocker, silent as it is, 
tells a tale that finds its way to the 
heart. Sometimes it is of an infant, who 
having just entered the world, is about 
to leave it. Sometimes of a child brought 
home from school with a parched lip, a 
blood-shot eye, a beating heart, and a 
rapid pulse, with fever. 

At other times It is of a husband, 
whose haggard eye is fixed on his wife, 
and babes about to be left to a cold- 
hearted world. Well ! " A Father of the 
fatherless and a Judge of the widows is 
God in his holy habitation." 

But it is not of a babe, nor a school' 
boy, nor of a husband in his prime, that 
the muffled knocker yonder speaks; 
Abram Ball was born in the year 1756, 
so that he must not only have parsed his 
threescore years and ten in the world, 
but, by reason of strength, have reached 
and completed fourscore. 

They say that Abram Bali is on his 
death-bed, and yet that he is covetous of 



liii*. What a picture is that of an old 
hian and death wrestling for a few grains 
of sand ! It was on the Monday of the 
week before last that a servant went 
flrom the house in haste for Mr. Cope, 
the surgeon and apothecary, and soon 
after Dr. Downes, the physician, drew 
up in his carriage. The very next day 
the knocker was tied up, and ever since 
then a boy in livery has made an after- 
noon call with draughts, and pills, and 
potions. 

More people have culled at that houso 
the last fortnight than ever called at it 
before in a month during the time that 
Abram Ball has lived there. Every one 
treads lightly on the step, lifts up the 
knocker slowly, and lets it fall again so 
gently that no one answers the door until 
the knocking has been repeated. What 
is said at the door is said in a whisper. 

The old gentleman, they say, is worth 
a mint of money, and not a few are 
looking forward to a share of it. But 
Abram will not part with a sixpence 
while he can keep it in his clutches. 
Happy for Abram had he attended to the 
wortis, ** Better is a little with the fear of 
the Lord, than great treasure and trouble 
therewith." He has got the treasure and 
the trouble too. His overflowing bags 
will not give him the breath that he 
pants for in vain ; they will not ease the 
anguish he endures, and, more than all, 
they will not yield him peace at the last 

Nurse Simmons is in attendance, and 
I cannot look at the muffled knocker 
without thinking of drawn curtains, and 
cautious treading, and gruel, and labelled 
phials, and tea-cups with tea-spoons in 
them stained with medicine. Then I 
think, too, of the wearisome hours of 
night, the flickering lamp, the dim rush- 
light, the hard breathing and low moan 
of the patient, and the undisguised 
yawn of nurse Simmons. 

See ! a man carrying a bed-rest has 
just stopped at the door, and asked a lad 
to rap for him. There, he goes in with 
the bed-rest. The door is closed ; but 
the muffled knocker goes on with the 
tale. It tells me of racking pain— of 
gasping agonv. 

With Gods presence, sickness and 
pain may be borne, bjit Abram Ball has 
no such cordial. He cannot say "I 
know, Lord, that thy judgments are 
right, and that thou in faithnilness hast 
afflicted me." Nor, «* Father, if thoU be 
willing, remove this cup from me : never- 
theless not my will, but thine be done." 
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Yesterday Andrews, the attoney, waft 
at the house ; had there heen any hope 
Abram Ball would never have made his 
will* He has made money his god, and 
clings as closely to it ; but what can it 
do for him! That muffled knocker 
seems to set before me the lawyer read* 
ing the will, and the pale-faced, terror-- 
struck old maU) propped up in his bed, 
signing it with a trembling hand. Abram 
Bail has forgotten the Saviour all his 
life ; how can he hope to be comforted 
in his death? 

Sure that is a minister of religion ! 
Nay, then it must be almost all over with 
Abram Ball. I hardly think he would 
have sent for him till his dying hour had 
arrived. The muffled knocker now sets 
forth another scene. Friends and domes- 
tics are crowding round the bed. The 
minister sees there is no time to lose ; he 
declares at once that Xesus Christ is the 
only hope for a sinner. " There is none 
other name under heaven, giten among 
men, whereby we must be saved," and 
" He is able," even at the eleventh hour, 
« to save them to the uttermost that come 
unto Ood by him." 

I have observed several passers-by 
look up to see whether or not the shutters 
are closed. They then steal a glance at 
the muffled knocker, and move on, won- 
dering that Abram Ball is yet alive. 

Look ! the minister ia leaving the 
house. Ah, then, I was wrong, he was 
too late, the messenger of death tarried 
not, and Abram Ball has died, I fear, 
without consolation and without hope. 
What has gold done for him? It has 
been a curse rather than a blessing. 
When an old man leaves the world m 
despair, his death cries aloud to the 
young, " Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth." That muffled 
linocker speaks of solemn things. 

Yonder is the doctor's carriage. Now 
we shall see whether it is all over with 
Abram Ball. The doctor has rapped at 
the door, and driven away without going 
in ; Abram Ball is a breathless corpse, 
and the muffled knocker seems to ask the 
question, " Where is he ?'* Wl\ere is his 
immortal soul ? 

The blinds are lowered, and the shut- 
ters are half raised, but the inmates of 
that house of death are too busy to untie 
the muffled knocker. There it is, the 
black knocker with the old glove tied 
round it, silently yet plainly setting forth 
the nothingness of worldly things, the 
necessity of a preparation for death, and 



the unspeakable advantages of a " good 
hope through grace " of everlasting life, 
fixed on the Lamb of Ood Chat taketh 
away the sins of the world. 



LOVB TO GOD. 

In eternal life we shall be perfectly 
blessed, because we shall perfectly love 
God: we shall perfectly love him, be- 
cause we shall perfectly know him. No 
one can hope to have the perfect love of 
God in the future world who does not 
begin to love him in this. The kingdom 
of God in tlie heart of man must begin in 
this life, or it cannot be consummated In 
the life to come. Without the love of 
God, there is no real desire of eternal 
Kfe; how, therefore, shall he be a par- 
taker of that highest good who loves it 
not, seeks it not, desires it not ? Such as 
is thv love, such art thou thyself, because 
thy love changes thee into itself. Love 
is the highest bond of union, because he 
that loves and the thing loved (by such 
love) become one. What is it that con- 
joins the most righteous God and mise- 
rable sinners, being mutually at an infi- 
nite distance ? Infinite love. And yet, 
that the righteousness of God might not 
be weakened, the infinite ransom-price of 
Christ intercedes. What formerly united 
God the Creator and the created soul, 
still faithful, but infinitely distant 7 Love. 
In life eternal we shall be joined to God 
in the highest degree. And wherefore, 
but because we shall love God in the 
highest degree? Love both unites and 
thoroughly changes. If carnal things 
thou lovest, thou thyself art carnal : if 
thou lovest the world, thou makest thy- 
self to become worldlv. But fiesh and 
blood shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God. If thOu lovest God and Divine 
things, then shalt thou thus be made 
Divme. The love of God is the chariot 
of Elijah, ascending up to heaven. The 
love of God is the pleasantness and joy 
of the' mind ; the very paradise of the 
soul. It shuts out the world, it conquers 
the devil, it closes hell, it opens heaven. 
The love of God is that seal oy which he 
seals his believing elect; and no one 
will he acknowledge in the final judg- 
ment for his own, who is not sealed with 
that seal. Yea, faith itself, the only 
appointed condition of our justification 
and salvation, is not genuine faith, unless 
it manifests itself by love. There is no 
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true faith where there is not a firm con- 
fidence ; and confidence there cannot be 
without the love of God. Benefits, for 
which we render not thanks, are not 
acknowledged ; and we render no thanks 
to him whom we do not love. If, there- 
fore, thy faith is genuine, it will acknow- 
ledge the gift and benefit of Christ thy 
Redeemer ; it will acknowledge, and give 
thanks; it will give thanks, and love. 
The love of God is the very life and 
repose of the soul. The soul departing 
by death, the life of the body ceases: 
God departing from the soul, because of 
sin, the life of the soul ceases. Moreover, 
God dwells in our hearts by faith : faith 
dwells in our souls by love; for the love 
of God is poured forth into the hearts of 
his chosen ones by the Holy Spirit. 
There is no tranquillity of soul without 
the love of God. Tlie world and Satan 
are the greatest disturbers of the soul; 
but God is its highest rest. There is no 
true peace of conscience except in those 
who exercise a child- like confidence to- 
wards God. Let all self-love, therefore, 
all love of the world and of the creature, 
die in us, that the love of God may live 
in us, which begins in this world, that it 
may be perfected in the world to come. 
"^Gerhard, 



THE SWAY OF CONSCIENCE RESTORED. 

In numberless cases in which the voice 
of conscience is heard, though less pow- 
erfully and distinctly, we refuse to listen 
to its censures. Because its decisions 
would frequently oppose our designs and 
enterprises, we suppress its warnings and 
stifle Its suggestions till they can scarcely 
penetrate our hearts. But it will not be 
thus at the last judgment ; for it is cer- 
tain that Godj in judging us, will force us 
to hear the voice of conscience. Nor will 
he find this a difficult matter, for the very 
condition of the sinner will compel him to 
listen to it. We are now rendered deaf 
to conscience by the tumult of passion 
within, and the objects which press upon 
the senses without; that is to say, the 
clamour, confusion, and pomp of the 
world dissipate our minds ; falsehood, 
adulation, and imposture seduce our 
hearts. But these will pass away when 
God comes to judgment ! No longer will 
terrestrial objects arrest our attention, for 
''the fashion of the world has passed 
away." No longer shall we be swayed 



by our passions, for death will have 
destroyed their power, and no one will be 
interested in our deception. Abandoned 
by all created beings, we shall remain 
alone with ourselves; then will reason 
speak, and speak loudly. Instead of 
tnose soft and flattering falsehoods which 
we had resolved to credit, conscience will 
utter grievous and humiliating truths 
which we had never known, because un- 
willing to hear them. Then will it show 
us, that the dazzling qualities which we 
so much admired, were but gross defects 
or criminal vices. And, oh, how it will 
surprise us to find ourselves condemned 
by the very things for which we received 
such warm congratulations and applause I 
— Bourdaloue, 



THE JUDGMENT. 

" I FIGURE to myself that our last hour 
is come ! — the heavens are opening over 
our heads, time is no more, and eternity 
is begun. Jesus Christ, in his glory, is 
about to appear in his temple, to judge 
us according to our deserts; and, as 
trembling criminals, we are here waiting 
at his hands the sentence of everlasting 
life or everlasting death. I ask you now, 
stricken with terror, and in nowise sepa- 
rating my lot from yours, but placing 
myself in the situation in which we must 
all one day appear before God in judg- 
ment — if Christ, I ask, were at this very 
moment to appear in this temple, to 
make the awful partition between the 
just and the unjust, think you that the 
greater number would stand at his right 
hand ? Do you believe that the numbers 
even would be equal ? Would ten right- 
eous persons, such as were not in the 
doomed cities of the plain, be found* 
amongst us? Nay, should we find a 
single one ? I know not — you know not ! 
Oh I my God, thou alone canst tell who 
are thine, and who are not ! Divide this 
assembly as it shall be divided at the last 
day. Stand forth, now, ye righteous — 
where are you ? Chosen of God, separate 
yourselve*s from the multitude doomed 
to destruction ! Oh, God, where are 
thine elect ? — what remains as thy por- 
tion ?" — Mamllon, When the preaclier 
came to this overwhelming passage, the 
whole assembly whom he was addressing 
started to their feet, and interrupted him 
by murmurs of surprise and exclama- 
tion. 
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THE SOLAN GOOHE, OE GANNET. 
The Solan goose, or gaiinet.'ia found 
moll of the nortbem patta of Europe and 
America, It is of a white colour, llie 
tof of the head and back of Ihe neck 
beiog tinged nitb vellow ! — about tuo 
feet eight or ten inchei in length. The 
Bui Kock Bt the entrance of the Ftiih 
of Forth, the Iile of AUm, on the mouth 
of the Frilh of Clyde, St. Kilda, and the 
Sk«lig Islei npoD the Irish coast, are the 
itiDual reaort of this bird for the piirposea 
of incabalion. It arrives there aljout the 
end of March from the more southern 
'laliludei of Europe, where it sojourna 
during the winter. The femsle lays but 
""^ ^gS> '<>' which B neit of sea-weed i< 
prepared on the ledge* and projections 
oF ihe rocki, tnultitudei rearing their 
70ung together. When first hatched, 
they are destitute of down, the skb heing 
of a dark lead-colour. In a few days, a 
white down makes it* appearance, and 
Ihii loon becomes extremely thick and 
full. The true feathers gradually conr 
Uiia warm Testment, and in about two 
nonthi the birds ate able to take wing. 

The Bus, and neighbouring rocks may 
M regarded "as an eitabliahment brm 
■or gtmnets, the young of which are prized 



not only on account of the down that 

formi their clothing, but for their flesh 
also, which is ruHsied, and esteemed as a 
relish, though it is rank and oily, and 
disgusting lo tliose unaccualomed to it."* 
In Edinburgh, and other towns of Scot- 
land, thouaandi of gannets are annually 
disDosed of, at en average price of about 
a shilling and eight pence each. Some 
idea of the multitudes of birds that are 
found at the Bass Rock ma^ be gained 
from the fact, that its proprietor is said 
lo make 130^. per annum by them ;f and 
it has been estimated that the inhabitanta 
of St. Kiida atatie consume between 
twenty and thirty thousand young geese, 
besides countless numbers of eggs, which 
are preserved throughout the year in 
pyramidal slone buildings, closely covered 
with turf.t From these statements, soma 
idea may be formed of the multitudes 
congregating on that rocky isle ; Latham 
considers a hundred thousand as far too 

Harvey, the celebrated discoverer of 
the circulation of the bbod, alludes lo 
the scene which these birds presented in 

■ " Intiodueiliin lo (hsSludyof Bitdi: «. tba 
Elemenli of OiDltholon, on BcleDllAc PiiDclpIsi," 
publiihed by Ihe RctiElaui Trut Sacieir. 

t " Voj»g8 to St. Kimi." p. !7, 

t R.)''s-S«l«lR«msiin> 
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their native wilds. " There is," gays he, 
"a small island, which the Scotch call 
the Bass, not above a mile in circuit, the 
surface of which, in the months of May 
and June, is so strewed with'eggs, nests, 
and young birds, that it is difficult for a 
person to set down his fbdt without tread- 
ing on them ; while so vMt is the multi- 
tude of those which fly overhead, that, 
Mike clouds, thev darken the sun and 
the sky,' and such is the noise that they 
occasion, that the voice of a companion 
can scarcely be heard. If, from the Sum- 
mit of the lofty precipice, you look doWH 
towards the sea which spread^ below, ybtt 
will perceive, wherever yoii turtt your 
eyes, birds in countless muUiiude^i anil 
of various kinds, swimming and hunting 
for their prey. If) Sailing rotmd, you 
survey the impending clifl', you will s^e, 
in every crag and fissure of the indented 
rock, birds of all sorts and sizes, which 
would outnumber the stars which appiear 
in a clear night. If, from a distance, 
you behold the flocks roving about the 
island, you would imagine them to be a 
vast swarm of bees."* 

Great care is exercised by the tenants 
of the Bass Rock to protect the old birds, 
and this they are enabled to do by the 
authority they possess of preventing any 
one shooting or otherwise destroying them 
within a given distance of the island. 
** From the accounts I have received from 
a resident there," says Selby, "it appears 
that the gannet is a very long-lived bird, 
as he has recognised, from particular and 
well-known marks, certain individuals for 
upwards of forty years, that invariably 
returned to the same spot to breed. 
During incubation, in consequence of 
being unmolested, they become very 
tame ; and, where the nests are easily 
accessible, upon the flat surface of the 
rock on the south-west side of the island) 
will allow themselves to be stroked by 
the hand without resistance, or any show 
of impatience, except the low guttural 
cry of ffrog, grog,'* 

In capturing them, the fowlers incur 
no small hazard of their lives, having to 
clamber on the rocks at a prodigious 
height over the raging sea, or to be 
lowered down to the nests from above, 
and, hanging in mid air, to place their 
entire dependence on the uncertain foot- 
ing of the individual who holds the sus- 
pension rope at thie top of the precipice. 
The observer of such work may well 
say — 

* Exercit. de Generatlone Animal., ii. I 



" How fearftil 
And dizzy 't is to cast one's eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway 

air 
Show scarce as gross as heetles. 

I'll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong." 

Thus supported, the fowler stations him- 
self upon the most dangerous ledges, and, 
having ransacked all the nests within his 
reach, he moves off by means of a pole 
to a ft'esh position. 

When tne mind turns for a moment to 
consider the immense multitudes of living 
Ct^liatures that are thus annually made to 
iu))port the family of man, an illustration 
IB at onee ailbrdled of that adaptation of 
mdaHB to ends which characterizes all 
ihis productions of an omniscient God. 
Whence) it may be asked, do the hun- 
di:ed thousand gannets of St. Kilda derive 
ilie hieans of support? If they consume 
but five herrings or other fishes daily — 
which is far below the average — the total 
number that is required for their suste- 
nance, amounts to a hundred and eighty- 
two millions a year ; and when we con- 
template so vast an aggregate, and try to 
compute the resources which must be 
provided for their support, we catch a 
faint glimpse of the magnitude, yet minute 
completeness, of the arrangements which 
are made by the providence of God for 
the government of this terrestrial sphere. , 
Verily, "He doeth all things well." 

In the present day, when knowledge 
has increased to an unparalleled extent, 
and is still spreading on every hand with 
augmenting vigour and success, the opi- 
nions entertained by our ancestors on 
various points are very ludicrous; and 
when we think of the confidence and 
tenacity with which their dogmas were 
maintained, it may well teach us to regard 
all our own opinions with a becoming • 
diflidence, remembering, that we are 
equally characterized by the fallibility 
that attaches to our finite nature. 

Some of our readers may not be aware 
that various ornithological writers of enii* 
nence have demonstrated, as they thought, 
that the bernacie guose — ^a species which 
is not uncommon during the autumn and 
winter in Britain and Hollands—originates 
in rotten timber, or grows on trees, like 
some kitids of fungi ; and authors of no 
mean reputation in Scotland and Bag* 
land assert, tliat they have themselves 
witnessed the strange phenomena.* Tur- 

* Hector Boece, Cosmographie of Albioun, by 
Bellender. Black letter, (supposed) 154J, cap! xiv. 
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ner tells us that it is <' spontaneously 
generated in the following manner: — 
When, at a certain time, an old ship, a 
plank, or a pine mast rots in the sea, 
something like fUngus at first breaks out 
therefrom, which at length puts on the 
manifest form of birds ; afterwards, these 
are clothed with feathers, and at last 
become living and flying fowl." He 
adds, that an Irish clergyman, *' whose 
strict integrity gave me the utmost confi- 
dence in him," professed " himself ready 
to take his oath on the Gospels, that what 
Gyraldus* had recorded of the generation 
of this bird was most true; for he himself 
had seen with his eyes, and also handled 
those half-formed birds : and he said, 
further, that if I remained a couple of 
months longer in London, he would (lave 
some of them sent to me."t 

Turner also states that there is another 
bird " which takes its origin from a tree;" 
and he is considered in this case to allude 
to the solan goose or gannet. "These 
trees," he says, "grow upon the sea- 
coast of Scotland, upon Which small bodies 
like mushrooms are produced, at first 
unformed, but gradually acquiring the 
shape of birds, and when they are of 
some bigness, they hang a short time by 
the beak, and then fall into the water, 
where they become living birds. All 
which, being affirmed by men of credit, I 
not only dare believe myself, but also 
persuade others to believe." Count 
Mayer, too, wrote a volume on the 
subject, in which he decides that the 
bernacle goose " does not originate either 
from fruit or worms, but from shells, of 
which he opened many scores, and found 
in all of them the embryos of the goose 
completely formed, like chicks in the 
eggs of pullets, having beaks, eyes, feet, 
wings, and even the down of commencing 
plumage, with all the other members of 
a young bird."t 

To attempt to disprove these absurd 
statements, would be to presume in an 
unwarrantable degree on the patience of 
the reader ; it is enough that ihe entire 
assumption is as devoid of foundation in 
fact as it is absurd. 



• The celebrated histoTiographer. 

■f Avium Pirscip. Hist. Art. Anser. 

X Tliis vrork is entitled " Treatise of the Tree- 
Bird (without father or mother) of the Orkney 
Isles, similar to a Groose." 1629. 
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" Thorns and snares are in the iray of the tnh 
ward," Prov. xxii. 5. 

The word "fVoward" signifies perverse, 
disobedient, ungovernable; and as applied 
to sinners under a probationary eco- 
nomy, it means the hostility of the 
depraved principles of their nature to tlie 
authority of God, and the gracious en-* 
treaties of Christianity. Alas, the mul« 
titude of persons of whom this froward- 
ness is predicable, is so great as to render 
difficult any attempt to embody the gene* 
ric character in a single sketch. Yet the 
effort must be made ; and as our object 
is moral rather than artistic, we hope to 
present the outlines of the frovvard with 
sufficient accuracy to secure identity and 
to subserve the purjioses of this paper. 

Of cour&e, whan we speak of hoBtility 
against any system of morals, or given 
code of laws, it is presupposed that that 
system, or code, is so far knoWn to the 
parties in question as to constitute their 
hostility a state of mind for which they 
are morally accountable. A thing must 
be known before it can be properly either 
the subject of choice or the object of 
aversion. An unknown gospel cannot 
be rejected, whatever amount of proba-» 
bility there may be that the moral state 
of the parties would excite to its rejection 
in the event of its being offered : and 
an unknown law cannot be transgressed, 
however strong the presumption that in 
case of its promulgation pre-existing dis- 
positions would issue in rebellion. We 
have to do, therefore, with the repre- 
sentation of that class of sinners who 
know enough of ihe ways of God to be 
conscious of free action when they 
oppose his authority, and whose conduct, 
therefore, constitutes crime. This is the 
class of whom the apostle says, '' They 
did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge ;" involving the fact of light pos- 
sessed ; as he had previously stated in fo 
many words, " When they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God," Rom. i. 
21, 28. The procedure of God towards 
his creatures is regulated by unchallenge- 
able principles. ^'Heis holy in all his 
works." As moral Governor he does 
right, always, and everywhere ; *' Are 
not my ways equal? saith the Lord 
God." 

These brief statements are intended to 
explain our idea of frowardness, and to 
indicate the reason why such severity of 
language is used regarding the froward in 

p2 
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the following passages of Scripture, 
which are also quoted to justify our 
remarks in the sequel. 

** Behold, I went out to withstand 
thee," said the angel of the Lord to 
Balaam, "because thy way is perverse 
before me," Num. xxii. 32. " They have 
corrupted themselves," said Moses re- 
garding the Israelites, " their spot is not 
the spot of his children : they are a per- 
verse and crooked generation," Deut. 
xxxii. 5. " And he [the Lord] said, I 
will hide my face from them, I will see 
what their end shall be : for they are a 
very froward generation, children in 
whom is no faith, "Deut. xxxii. 20. " With 
the froward thou wilt show thyself unsa- 
vory," 2 Sam. xxii. 27. " When wisdom 
entereth into thine heart, and knowledge 
is pleasant unto thy soul ; discretion shall 
preserve thee, understanding shall keep 
thee: to deliver thee from the way of 
the evil man, from the man that speaketh 
froward things ; who leave the paths of 
uprightness to walk in the ways of dark- 
ness ; who rejoice to do evil, and delight 
in the frowardness of the wicked ; whose 
ways are crooked, and they froward in 
their paths," Prov. ii. 10—15. " The 
froward is abomination to the Lord," 
Prov. iii. 32. ** Pride, and arrogancy, 
and the evil way, and the froward mouth, 
do I hate," Prov. viii. 13. *' The fro- 
ward tongue shall be cut out," Prov. x. 
31. <' The perverseness of transgressors 
shall destroy them," Prov. xi. 3. " They 
that are of a froward heiurt are abomi- 
nation to the Lord," Prov. xi. 20. " He 
that is of a perverse heart shall be 
despised," Prov. xii. 8. " He that hath 
a froward heart findeth no good : and he 
that hath a perverse tongue falleth Into 
mischief," Prov. xvii. 20. " He that is 
perverse in his ways shall fall at once," 
— that is, without remedy, finally, Prov. 
xxviii. 1 8. '* Rebellion is as the sin of 
witchcraft, and stubbornness is as iniquity 
and idolatry," 1 Sam. xv. 23. " I knew 
that thou art obstinate, and thy neck is 
an iron sinew, and thy brow brass," Isa. 
xlviii. 4. Also the writings of Jeremiah 
abound with severe rebukes of stubborn- 
ness, and representations of its danger. 
''Then Jesus answered and said, O 
faithless and perverse generation, how 
long shall I be with you? how long shall 
I suffer you?" Matt. xvii. 17. *• Those 
mine enemies, which would not that I 
should reign over them, bring hither, 
and slay them before me," Luke xix. 27. 

** God is love." He hath no pleasure 



in the death of the sinner. He wills his 
happiness. He urges him to repent, and 
turn, and live. He places before him 
the grounds on which, as the righteous 
governor. He can extend mercy to the 
guilty — ^meets objections — removes diffi- 
culties — and alternately eutreats and 
commands the sinner to receive a free, 
complete, and eternal salvation. Man is 
guilty, unholy, unhappy, ignorant, and in 
imminent danger of irremediable exclu- 
sion from all hope. His conscience, his 
mental misgiving, his occasional fore- 
boding of evil, his bodily suffering, his 
invariable disappointments from the pro- 
mised pleasures of the world, together 
with the uncertain duration of lil'e, and 
the solemn lesson which death is ever 
impressing upon the attention of the 
living, all concur in telling him that such 
are his condition and prospects. These 
all speak the language of admonition, 
warning, rebuke, alarm : they second the 
appeals of Scripture ; they take up and 
prolong the voice of inspiration; they 
follow him where no preacher's living 
voice falls upon his ear, and where he 
has wandered far from the presence of a 
Bible ; they haunt him in the field, and 
speak louder than the noise of the multi- 
tude in the crowded city ; they are with 
him on the wide ocean, at the plough, at 
the forge, in the manufactory, in the 
counting-house, in the bank, on 'change, 
at the desk, at the counter, in the 
halls of justice, on the bench, in the 
senate-house, at court, in the circles of 
beauty, fashion, and influence, in the 
scenes of pleasure, revelry, dissipation, 
and vice ; and constantly and uniformly 
they call, " Flee I flee, from the wrath to 
cornel Prepare to meet thy God !" Yet, 
notwithstanding all these consideration ;«, 
drawn from the character of God, the 
genius of the gospel, and the state and 
prospects of man — man is still froward. 
The terrible passages of Scripture quoted 
above declare it. Experience declares 
it. Immorality, vice, crime, and sin, in 
their ascending scale of obnoxiousness to 
punishment, declare it. The voice of all 
history, sacred and profane, declares it. 
And life and death declare it. 

We shall, therefore, consider the fro- 
ward as an intelligent being acting con- 
trary to conviction, the correctness of 
which is acknowledged despite of warn- 
ing, the justice of which is granted, and 
notwithstanding entreaty, the kindness of 
which is allowed. That these proposi- 
tions should be true of a moral agent^ 
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intelligent, accountable, and free, having 
the gift of discerning between good and 
evil, and the power of choosing and re- 
fusing, is matter of astonishment, utterly 
unaccountable except on the facts regard- 
ing human history which have been col- 
lected and preserved in the Bible — a 
book which, therefore, even apart from 
the sublime remedy which it proposes 
for this intense infatuation, demands and 
deserves the investigation of every philo- 
sophic mind. 

That the froward as an intelligent being 
acts contrary to conviction, the correct- 
ness of which is acknowledged — that is, 
it is acknowledged by himself. In liis 
moments of serious reflection — and every 
sane mind has such moments — times 
when the agitations of passion are hushed, 
and the thinking faculties assume their 
proper position; when they review the 
past, and summon memory and moral 
consciousness to give evidence; when 
they compare, infer, sum up, and con- 
demn ; — we saj', in his moments of seri- 
ous reflection, the froward owns to him- 
self, and to the invisible power that stands 
at the door of conscience waiting his 
confession, that his conduct is perverse, 
foolish, infatuated ; that' he has acted 
contrary to powerful convictions regard- 
ing the moral turpitude of his actions ; 
convictions which ne felt and knew to be 
rightf and to which had he listened, he 
would have avoided sin, shame, and suf- 
fering. So powerful sometimes are these 
convictions, and so bitter in their opera- 
tion on the mind, that no emissary of 
infldelity is able to ridicule the sufferer 
into the conclusion that they are the 
result of early associations, and errone- 
ous teaching, and superstitious creeds. 
He shakes oS* the sciolist as a gratuitous 
tormentor, whose reasonings are devoid 
of coherence, and whose advice is desti- 
tute of consolation. His self-upbraidings 
are severe, his recollections tormenting, 
his thoughts like the ocean lashed into 
Airy by a hurricane. Could he by any 
possibility quarrel with the correctness 
of these convictions, the thought would 
be a haven to which he would rush from 
the storm ; but, no ! *' The wicked are 
like the troubled sea which cannot rest." 
'•There is no peace, saith my God, unto 
the wicked." "Thorns and snares are in 
the way of the froward." And so he 
finds! Yet, like the Egyptian tyrant, 
no sooner is the plague removed, andt^ 
fir^t indications of amity appear, than he' 
hardens his heart as before, and goes mi 



adding iniquity unto sin. The practice 
of rebellion becomes easier. The claims 
of God and his Christ are less felt. The 
heart becomes gradually indurated. 
" Habit grows into second nature." The 
conscience grows seared. Like an often- 
heated ii*on, its hardness increases. Its 
power of troubling its possessor dimin- 
ishes. He rolls sin, as a sweet morsel, 
under his tongue. He proceeds from 
evil to worse. Alarms are less heeded, 
warnings less regarded, admonitions less 
noted ; and, but for Almighty grace, he 
is lost. And what can he say regarding 
such grace? He has written his own 
doom, subscribed his own condemnation, 
given sentence against himself. If he 
be saved at all, it will be, and can only 
be by the act of pure sovereignty. True, 
the salvation of any sinner is an act of 
sovereignty, but in the case of the man 
under review, if he be saved at all, it is 
by sovereignty rendered conspicuous by 
contrast with determined frowardness. 
It is "grace abounding." It is mercy 
triumphing. It is love surpassing it- 
self. Clearly, in any case, the "mouth " 
of the froward is " stopped ; and,~lost or 
saved, he acknowledges himself " guilty 
before God." 

For he has sinned despite of warning, 
the justice of which is granted, and per- 
severed in rebellion, although admitting 
the danger to which it exposed him. 
The Judge of all the earth does right. 
His government is founded on principles 
of immutable integrity. Hence He 
condescends to explain the connexion 
between cause and effect. Though man 
is depraved, he appeals to his own sense 
of integrity. He institutes comparisons 
between good and evil ; shows the beauty 
of the flrst, and the deformity of the 
last ; asks questions at his creature man ; 
describes the respective legitimate issues 
of froward and obedient lines of conduct ; 
reminds man of the qualities with which 
he has been endowed, of the expansion 
of which they are capable, and the uses 
to which they may be turned ; and then 
submits to him whether "more could 
have been done " for him to secure his 
perfect happiness, and to produce in him 
" the fruits of righteousness." All this 
the froward man knows; he grants it all, 
so far as mere theory is concerned ; but 
hardens his neck against the yoke which 
he supposes would be imposed by obedi- 
ence, by affecting to imagine that secret 
Srinciples, resulting from mysterious 
ecrecs, must be in operation in his 
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nature, and that as the disinclination he 
feels to holiness is congenial to his tastes, 
it must be the result of that operationi 
and, therefore, it may he that ultimately 
he shall not be declared blameworthy. 
It was in his nature to prefer pursuits 
which the Bible denounces. He cannot 
help it. He is not accountable for his 
moral constitution. If his conduct be 

Sunishable, the disposition to that con* 
uct came into the world with him. He 
is not to blame. The fault lies elsewhere. 
Thus by a process of superficial and 
impious thought, he rushes to the verge 
of blasphemy. 

How, then, can he be said to admit 
the justice of the warning, and the equity 
of the penalty ? Our proposition still 
holds; for all this is the temporary ebulli- 
tion of his froward heart. It is a symp- 
tom of the process of induration. It is 
bis quarrel with acknowledged facts. It 
is what he would wish to believe; but 
the uttered sentiments have no hold upon 
his convictions. They are the scattered 
seeds of infidelity ; out his conscience 
rejects them, and the attempt to plant 
them in its soil is productive of fresh 
dgony> for it accuses him, and sets to its 
seal that God is true. The warning of 
danger he feels to be applicable, yet, 
persisting in his obiluracy, lie shakes off 
llie obtrusive conviction that punishment 
may be inflicted. Why should it in his 
case? Others are as wicked as himself — 
nay, he knows many who are more so; and 
♦* God is merciful." Thus, by comparing 
himself with others, and abusing the for- 
bearance of his offended Maimer, he pro- 
longs his frowardness. *^ Because sen- 
tence against an evil work is not executed 
speedily, therefore the heart of the sons 
of men is fully set in them to do evil." 
The long suffering of God, which is 
intended to " lead to repentance," is made 
the occasion of deferred penitence. That 
which is intended for life is compelled to 
minister to death. Warnings are heard, 
but not attended to; and the sin to 
which these warnings relate is not de- 
plored, while against the punishment to 
which they point he shuts his eyes, or 
dismisses it as an undefined, or, at least, 
for future something which he will avoid 
by amended conduct in sufficient time. 
Thus, '* joined to his idols," he "puts 
far away the evil day," and rather than 
turn from his wickedness, hazards eternal 
life, notwithstanding a thousand warnings 
from Him who cannot lie. 

If entreaty be employed to induce the 



froward to forsake his transgressions and 
live, he will allow the kindness. The 
power of gentleness is astonishing. Even 
the most obdurate minds are sometimea 
overcome by it. It is the law of moral 
conquest God works by it ; and we are 
commanded to " overcome evil with 
good ;" if our enemy hunger, we are to 
*' feed him ;" if he thirst, we are to ** give 
him drink." The Christian system is 
the result of Divine benevolence. The 
" gospel " receives its name from the 
herald-ange], the day of tho Saviour's 
birth. Christ is the gift of the Father's 
love. " He shall speak peace to the hea- 
then " is a prophecy which is being daily 
fulfilled. Grace is the pastor's theme. 
The ambassador of Christ "prays" the 
sinner to be *' reconciled to God." He 
" beseeches " men " to abstain from 
fleshly lusts ;" and even if ** defamed " 
he "entreats." If, therefore, anything 
can influence the froward to sit at the 
feet of Jesus, it is the kind entreaty, the 
urgent and compassionate appeal; and 
this has succeeded, by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, in instances without num- 
ber. This, indeed, is the appointed 
agency; and even in cases where the 
froward resists the argument, he allows 
the kindness of the advocate. He ac- 
knowledges that the motive which sought 
his return to God was kind and disin-* 
terested. When, for instance, the fro- 
ward hears the gospel— 'and many such 
hear it regularly — the excellence of its 
arguments, the propriety of its appeals, 
the benevolence of its character, and the 
happiness which obedience to its pre- 
cepts must produce, are mentally ackiiow- 
ledged. The sincerity of the preacher 
is not doubted, nor is the correctness of 
his descriptions of the consequences of 
sin questioned ; yet no abiding impres- 
sion is made ; the time when those con- 
sequences shall take place is placed in 
the far distance ; like the froward Jews 
in the days of Ezekiel, he says, " Tho 
vision that he seeth is for many days to 
come," and the first contact with the cir- 
cumstances of old habits of evil dispels 
the thoughts that have hovered around 
his mind in the house of prayer. Ofteq 
in the history of the froward, those sin-? 
ful practices which had been suspended 
dunng the hour of public service, or 
during temporary illness, are returned to 
with greater determination in con^ 
quence of the interruption. But when 
this fearful state has been reached — whep 
the love of sin becomes an impetuouji 
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paision-^the maa is on the very verge of 
total insensibility to argument or appeal, 
and vhen this indication is. given that 
God may have said, *' Let him alone," 
the picture is truly appalling — the result 
truly awful. 3ut it is only the fore- 
warned issue ; and the sinner, who for a 
long series of years hardens his heart, 
contrary to conviction, despite of vfarn- 
ing, and, notwithstanding entreaty, can- 
not, dare not^ without adqiug presumption 
to stubbornness, look for any thing else. 
** God is not mocked;" and '* whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap." 

We shall close this sketch J>y an ex- 
tract from Baxter's ** Treatise of Ck>nver- 
sion :" — <<Tbe next great impediment to 
your oonv«i%iian is, hardness of heart 
and seacfidness of conscience. Though 
every nnan htave some of this in his ori- 
ginal corruption, yet resisting of light 
and motions of grace doth usually bring 
men to a far greater measure of it, both 
by the nature of the thing, and by the 
just judgment of God. When men have 
sinned often or long against knowledge 
and conscience, and receive not the truth 
in the love of it that they may be saved, 
but suppress the light, and live not up to 
the convictions that are upon their con- 
sciences, it is usual for such to grow 
blockish and senseless, and for the 
brutish part so far to prevail, that they 
are in a sort unreasonable men. * * * 
When the heart is thus hardened, no words 
are miicU regarded by them *, no saying 
will serve ; you speak as to a post. We 
shoot our arrows as at a wall of flint, 
where they will not enter : the dew of 
holy instructions doth fall upon a stone 
where no fruit can be expected. You 
cannot devise what to say that will touch 
them, because they are stupid, and will 
not lay it to heart : you cannot tell how 
to sharpen your words to make them 
enter. It would make a man of con- 
sideration wonder to see what piercing, 
weighty truths, a hard heart will make 
light of. Speak to them as from the God 
that made them, and they regard you 
not : speak to them of their everlasting 
state, and they regard you not : tell them 
9f the heinous evil of sin, and all its 
aggravations, and they take it all but as 
words of course; and will say, ' God help 
Us, we are all sinners,' and there is an 
end. Tell them of the infinite love of 
God, and the precious blood of Christ 
that was shod for them, and the free par- 
don that id offered, and the rich abun- 
dant grace, which they might have, and 



it will increase their presumption an4 
security; but it will not raise their esti- 
mation of it, nor quicken their desire 
after it, nor make them forsake all and 
follow Christ. Tell them of an everlast- 
ing state of glory, which they may 
obtain in the presence of the Lord, and 
they make light of it, and hear it as they 
do a story of Fortunate Islands, or the 
Elysian fields : tell them of the endless 
torments of the damned that despised 
grace in the day of their visitation, and 
either they feel not, and fear not what 
you say ; or if they fear a little, it is not 
so much as to move them from their 
courses, nor bring them to a change of 
heart. Oh, what a sad work it is to have 
to deal with a hardened heart 1 It is to 
hew at a stone ; and to cleave a knotty 
block that will not receive the wedge; 
to plough and sow on a rock, where you 
cannot make the plough to enter. This 
is the trouble of a preacher's life ; this 
dullelh his hopes, this wearieth and trieth 
him ; this matLeth him to say, ' 1 have 
laboured in vain, and spent my strength 
for nought;' and this hath broken many 
of their hearts." W. L. 



A BANK OF ENGLAND NOTE. 

On the 14th of February the rev. J. 
Bavlow delivered a lecture, at the Royal 
Institution, ''on a Bank of £ngland 
note," described the characteristics of a 
bank-note, and the details of its manufac- 
ture, stating the problem, to which the 
Bank authorities had applied themselves, 
to be protection to the public, even the 
ignorant and careless; and the solution 
to be simple identity, and ready recogni- 
tion. The demonstration was the lecture 
itself, a public exposition of every cir- 
cumstance connected with the production 
of the promise to pay, all secret marks 
having been long abandoned. The sub- 
ject was divided into two heads — ^the 
paper, and the working of the paper. 

The characteristics peculiar to the 
paper are colour, thinness, feel, wire- 
n>ark, and rough edges. The colour is a 
peculiar white, not usually met with in 
commerce. Variety of colour has been 
suggested to distinguish notes, and to 
increase protection. Such a distinction 
is now used in Belgium, and coloured 
paper money is in circulation in Russia. 
Colour also was introduced for a like pur- 
pose into France, but soon withdrawn, 
and wisely, Mr. Barlow said, as it really 
was a semblance only of protection. The 
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thinness of a note is very evident, but so 
thin is it, that it £ou1d not be changed by 
washing out. This, however, had been 
done of old ; and forging, by cutting out 
''five" and inserting "ten," was also 
mentioned and illustrated. The thinness, 
moreover, is proved by the weight, the 
paper of a note weighing only 19|f grains. 
To this characteristic may be added 
strength ; not one, however, of ready 
recognition, but evidenced chiefly by its 
resistance to wear and tear, and particu- 
larly by Mr. Barlow's practical proof. 
Unsized, a note weighs 1 8 grains ; in this 
state it supported a weight of 361bs. : 
when sized, 1^ grain added thereby to 
its own weight, it supported 20Ibs. addi- 
tional — 56lbs. or jcwt. ; we need not won- 
der, then, that a Bank-note wears so well. 
Its strength and durability are due to the 
goodness of the materials, and the care in 
their manipulation. 

The feel of a Bank-note in the hand 
being described as peculiar, caused -a 
general laugh ; but the peculiarity is its 
crispness, and this characteristic is so 
famdiar to Bank clerks, that some can 
discriminate forged ones by the feel, as 
fast as they can count the notes. The 
wire marks are produced by the pulp 
being spread on a wire mould, and oy a 
wire placed on the pulp. To work with 
the wire mould is dilBcult, and hence one 
obstacle to the forger, who must make 
his own paper, and any imitation of the 
wire mark, by means of the press, must 
be imperfect The peculiarities of the 
edges was the last described, and it is, we 
think, less known than the other four, 
though an important point of protection, 
and readily recognisable. The rough or 
selvage edges result from the thinning off 
of the pulp under the framework of the 
mould ; and they cannot be imitated by 
any other mode of working pulp. Two 
notes are made at once, and cut in half; 
therefore, every genuine note in circula- 
tion has three rough edges and one plain, 
and the plain one always one of the 
shortest sides. If this characteristic be 
not recognisable, the note is suspicious. 

The characteristics peculiar to the 
working of the paper to make it a note are 
two modes of printing, by types and by 
blocks, which were practically shown. In 
this division of the subject we may notice 
that, at the Bank, 30,000 notes a day are 
printed ; and perfect identity to this or to 
any extent is secured by the wonderful 
property of steel admitting of being soft- 
ened or hardened at will. By it one 



single engraving suffices for an infinite 
number of notes, a softened cylinder takes 
the identity in relief of the engraved 
plate, and the hardened cylinder, in its 
turn, gives the indented identity to any 
number of soft plates to be afterwards 
hardened for use in the printing press. 
The wetting down the daily requirement 
of paper preparatory for printing is 
accomplished by an ingenious contriv- 
ance of Mr. Oldham's, sen. The paper 
placed in the liquid is subjected to the 
action of an air-pump. As the vacuum 
advances, air passes from the paper, and 
liquid enters. This was proved by Mr. 
Barlow submitting packets of paper, in 
an acidulated liquid, to the influence of a 
vacuum. Taken out, and the centre of 
the packet touched with a salt of iron, 
the paper became blue. By an ingenious 
contrivance, also, the notes are numbered, 
or rather registered, by a simple and 
beautiful machine, the principle of which 
is, for illustration, the axle of the unit- 
wheel driving a spur-wheel with one 
double cog, which, coming to 0, pushes 
on the wheel with ten cogs, or the tenth 
wheel, one cog, and so also for the one 
hundredth wheel, etc. And by this ma- 
chine may be registered, cousecutiveiy, 
odd numbers or even numbers, or num- 
bers in their natural order. In th^ last 
half century, the Bank has expended 
1 00,000/. in experimental investigations ; 
but the sole object has been hfac-nmiU 
readily to be recognised, and the process 
so simple and yet so public testifies suc- 
cess. Time was when the gallows was 
looked to for security; but its efficacy, is 
exhibited in the following forgeries of the 
\L notes annually presented: 



1811 4,825 

1812 11,682 

1813 10,530 

1814 9,978 

1815 12,714 



1816 20,025 

1817 26,179 

1818 25,617 

1819 21,840 

1820 27,993 



1821 diminished to 17,389; but the 
records of the fives and tens then exhi- 
bited the following results : 



I82I .. 


£5 
607... 


£10 
72 


1822 .. 


352... 


61 


1823 .. 


214... 


19 


1824 .. 

1825 .. 


• a..... 90... 

121.... 


18 
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1826 .. 


,,,,,,, 345. ..( 


29 


1827 .. 


• ..••.. 265. a. 1 


35 


1828 .. 


348.... 


63 


1829 .. 


431..., 




1830 .. 


279.... 


07 


1831 .. 




11 


1832 .. 


,, 159.... 


27 


1833 .. 


120.... 


*• ...0/ 


1834 .. 


50.... 


13 



1838 .. 

1837 .. 

1838 .. 

1839 .. 

1840 .. 

1841 .. 

1842 .. 

1843 .. 

1844 .. 

1845 .. 

1846 .. 

1847 .. 

1848 ... 

1849 ... 



£5 £10 

. 52 9 

. 77 77 

. 60 9 

. 96 19 

.126 26 



1835 ...M.... 52... .,.,.. 15 



. 58. 

. 7d, 

. 38. 
. 82. 
. 34. 
. 63. 
. 63.. 
.214.. 
.109., 



... 9 
... 7 
... S 
... 3 
... 8 
... 4 
... 3 
...11 
...65 
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Tlie increase of forgery in tlie last two 
years, Mr. Barlow, in conclusion, attri- 
buted to the disturbed state of Europe, 
calling forth necessitous ingenuity to imi- 
tate the paper money of almost the only 
undisturbed monarchy. But the general 
decline of forgery he referred to the 
good effects of education and moral train- 
ing, and, by the abolition of the capital 
punishment for this offence, setting a 
value upon human life. — Literary 
Gazette, 



OLD HUMPHREY ON INTERMEDDLING. 

1 WISH I could persuade myself that 
the article now being penned by me 
would never meet the eye, or fall into 
the hands of any intermeddler, for then 
should I believe that the vice about to be 
censured is much less general than I sup- 
pose it to be. By intermeddling I mean 
an officious interference with the con- 
cerns of other people, or the habit of 
entering on impossible or unwise under- 
takings, through silly curiosity, or desire 
of publicity. A thorough- paced inter- 
meddler cares nothing for another's good, 
but everything for his own gratification. 

And now, — oh that I had before me the 
whole pernicious tribe of intermeddlers, 
who inflict such unnecessary pain, and 
create such needless heart-burnings in 
the wrorld, with full power to arrest their 
annoying course ! for then should three 
measured months at the tread* mill so 
occupy them with their own concerns, 
that they should have no spare moments 
to devote to the affairs of their neigh- 
bours. 

At an early age, I had to rue the bad 
counsel and evil influence of intermed- 
dlers, as you shall hear. When a school- 
boy, my master, on one occasion, treated 
me with unmerited severity, and my 
youthful blood boiled in my veins at what 
appeared to me to be his injustice and 
cruelty ; but exasperated as I was, time 
would, no doubt, have soothed, if not 
healed my wounded spirit, had it not 
been for the intermeddlers around me. 
These so highly coloured the conduct of 
my master, and so highly complimented 
me for my noble, independent spirit, that 
I was compelled to keep up my character 
with them, by adopting the worst course 
I could take, that of running away from 
school. The bitter annoyances to which 
this act of rebellion subjected me are even 
now fresh in my memory. 



The intermeddling folly of embarking 
in impossible or unwise undertakings is, 
in comparison, trifling, when compared 
with the yet greater error of officiously 
interfering in other people's affairs. I 
want to brand the brow of this latter 
offence, on account of its meanness, its 
cruelty, and its wickedness. If mankind 
were half as much in earnest in hunt- 
ing intermeddlers, and such as inten- 
tionally afflict those around them, as 
they are in hunting hares and foxes, 
many a downcast head would be lifted 
up, and many a dejected heart would 
rejoice. 

One might imagine that there were 
positive duties and objects of practical 
usefulness enough to employ us all, with- 
out our wandering in quest of doubtful, 
difficult, impracticable projects ; but some 
there are who love to fish in troubled 
waters, to scrub away at the dark skin of 
the blackamoor, and to undertake impos- 
sibilities. I wish them all joy of tneir 
enterprises; but recommend you not to 
embark in such unpromising specula- 
tions. A free translation of a few verses 
of Goethe, by the pen of a talented young 
friend of mine, having just reached me, 
I will here introduce it, bearing as it does 
so pointedly on my present subject : 

" Msrvels have long been in vogue amongst sages, 
Yet, though in many things harsh, if not ran- 
corous, 
All the philosophers, scribes of all ages, 
Combine, ' una vocet* iu one point to anchor 
tu— 

Children of light !— leave the world to its mullsh> 
ness, 

Things to their nature and fools to their foolish- 
ness, 
Granite was bard in the quarries of yore ! 

Hoary old Merlin, that sage necromancer, 
Gave me, a student, a similar answer. 

When I besought him for light and for lore :— 
Student of light, leave the world to its mulish- 

neas. 
Things to their nature and fools to their fooli8h<- 
ness, 
Berries were bitter in forests of yore ! 

Treading the snow- crested heights of Armenia) 
Threading the Tallies of broad Abyssinia, 

The oracle answered me just as before : — 
Wouldst thou have peace? Leave the world to 

its mulishness. 
Things to their nature and fools to their foolish- 
ness. 
Beetles were blind in the ages of yore ! " 

Goethe had no small insight into 
human nature, and if we can obtain a 
useful lesson from him, we shall hardly 
be wise to decline it. The Christian duty 
of doing good to all, according to our 
ability, is binding upon every one ; but 
no good is likely to be effected by wran- 
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ffling reasoniiig, or iatorfipring with bigots 
in mere matters of opinion. To Attempt 
to impress the heart that is hard as 
granite, to improve such as are bitter in 
disposition, and to convince those who 
are wilfully blind, is far from being a 
prudent undertaking. Let, then, the 
headstrong alone, and enter not into their 
altercations. There are, as there used to 
be, in matters of opinion, the obdurate, 
the implacable, and the blind, who are 
determined to remain so; and any at- 
tempt to outwrangle or outreason them 
will be attended with little or no advan- 
tage. I can fancy, were the sages of old 
now present, how they would express 
astonishment that mankind had maoe so 
little progress in tlie wisdom of letting 
useless things alone : 

*' I fancy I tee them convulsed in a titter, 
Repeating the truth so oft spoken before; 
That granite was hardi that woodherries were 
hitter, 
And beetles were blind in the ages of yore." 

Years ago, farmers were so bigoted in 
their opinions about cuUivatmg the 
ground, that a new kind of plough, or a 
new sort of manure would have been 
regarded as an absurdity. Years ago, 
too, Englishmen, to a very great extent, 
believed that Frenclimen ate frogs, wore 
wooden shoes, and were all slaves, and 
that one Englishman could at any time 
beat two, if not ten Frenchmen. These 
headstrong prejudices have been removed 
by facts, rather than by wrangling or 
reasoning upon them. Be careful, then, 
in intermeddling with headstrong people, 
and trust rather to the influence of facts 
than to your ability to convince them by 
argument against their will. 

There are intermeddlers of all kinds, 
some give up their minds to politici, and 
are quite ready, though they cannot 
govern themselves, to regulate the a£^irs 
of a kingdom. Some mix themselves up 
with religious matters, and flippantly dis- 
posing of God's holy word as a fable, 
conceitedly point out a more excellent 
way of their own. Some, whether com- 
petent or not for the position, must be at 
the head of parochial affairs ; while others, 
hasting to be rich, plunge recklessly into 
railroad and other speculations, to tbe 
discomfort of those around thpm, and 
their own ruin. 

I forget whether I have before alluded 
to an intermeddler that much annoyed 
me and others in the days of my youth. 
Boylike, I went to the exhibition of a 
conjuror of some reputation, and won-^ 



derful, indeed, to me, was his perform- 
ance. Cards changed colour, birds flew 
out of eggs, watches were pounded in 
mortars, wedding-rin^s mysteriously found 
their way into the middle of a roasted leg 
of mutton, and all the wonders of leger* 
domain were exhibited to our astonished 
gaze. We were all in great good humour, 
the conjuror because he had our uiouey, 
and we because we had a shilling's worth 
of entertainment for our shilling, when a 
young sprig of an intermeddler, in a 
green jacket, and up to his knees in 
boots, would make us all wiser than we 
wished to be. He would have it that 
the exhibition was all a cheat — that the 
cards did not change colour, that the 
birds had been put into egg-shells, and 
the wedding-rings into the mutton, and 
that the watch had been removed from 
the mortar. In short, he persisted in 
exposing the conjuror, and proving what 
we all knew well enough before, that he 
only pretended to the things he admired. 
He abundantly succeeded in putting the 
conjuror in a rage, and the whole party 
out of temper; and thus ended the 
exhibition, not a single soul thanking 
him for his pains. 

On a later occasion, I was present at a 
lecture of an interesting kind, Aa it was 
expected that the opinions of the lecturer 
would be combated by many who were 
present, it was very judiciously arranged, 
to avoid confusion, that the lecturer 
should be allowed, without interruption, 
to state his views, and then that the com« 
pauy should advance their objections, 
Alas I he had an intermeddler among us, 
who must, forscotb, against our inclina« 
tion, defend us from the sophistry of the 
lecturer. Not a minute elapsed without 
his officious interference to prove that 
the lecturer was a charlatan ; so that, 
instead of an interesting lecture, and a 
dispassionate reply, we had an incessant 
wrangle, in which, at last, the company 
took a part, and the affair ended in 
uproar, bitterness, confusion, and disap- 
pointment. 

Many are too busy in correcting the 
errors of mankind, to find time to attend 
to their own imperfections. They do 
things on a large scale, and prefer re- 
forming a nation to amending a neigh* 
bout hood. They pass by their own doors 
to enter the habitation of their neigh- 
bours. Again, I say, (for something like 
tbe same sentiment has before been 
expressed by me,) while others, with axes 
of zeal and anger, try to fell the giant 
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oaks in the forest of human infirmity, 
weed you the little gardens of your hearts 
in quietude and peace. 

There are some who are intermeddlers 
in a small way, and make matters worse 
by undertakins to make them better. 
The bear in uxe fable, by his officious 
fully in killing a fly, demolished the face 
of bis benefactor ; and these act la a 
manner equally foolish, for they fail not 
to interfere in every quarrel, and often 
get punished for their pains. ** He that 

' passeth by, and medaleth with strife 
belonging not to him, is like one that 
taketh a doghy the ears," Prov. xxvi, 17. 
One lover of peace and quietude will 
do more good than a score of your inter- 
meddling busy bodies, who, from morning 
to night, afflict those around them with 

I tbeir unasked advice, their prying pru- 
dence, and their unwelcome aissistance. 
As a letter- opening, cupboard-peeping, 
wine-tasting servant is a pest in a house, 
80 is an offioious meddler a plague to a 

^ neighbourhood. Rather would 1 live in 
a lone cot on a common, than in the 
mansion-house of the lord mayor, if in 
the latter case I must have some people 
whom I know for my neighbours. 
"Commune with your own heart upon 
your bed, and be still," is a text of holy 
writ that the meddler cannot under- 
stand. 

We have all heard of the intermed- 
dling boy, who cut up his goose to get at 
her golden eggs, and of him who knocked 

I a hole in his drum to look at the sound. 
Iriterraeddling did not answer their pur- 
pose, and it is not a whit more likely to 
succeed in manhood than in boyliQod. 

I have heard of cruel cases of inter- 
meddling ; some of them, doubtless, were 
true, while others may have been exag- 
gerated. Young men have had their 
prospects blighted and their bad passions 
called forth by public reproof, when a 
kinder course, and a more private cor- 
rection would most likely have done 
more |ood. Young women have suffered 
in their reputation by the affected kind- 
ness of jntermeddlers, who, under pre- 
tence of protecting them from the slan- 
derer, have given a tenfold currency to 
the slander. Krrora dead, buried, and 
'^ept over for twenty years, by those who 
committed them, have been raked from 
the grave, and held up in the glare of tb^ 
noon-day sun ; and the brow of upright- 
ness again and again has been branded 
OQ account of some far-removed relation- 
ship to a faulty character. The folly, the 



cruelty, and the sin cf the iniermeddler 
in these cases is great. 

How is it with us? Are we quite ckan 
from this leprosv, and more ready to hide 
than to reveal the failing of an offending 
brother? Are we quietly attending to 
our own business, and resembling rather 
in our communication with our neigh- 
bours the pleasant and welcome flower 
than the annoying stinging-nettle ? Are 
we, on the one hand, ready to join in 
heartily with every good word and work, 
and on the other, anxious to avoid the 
folly, the cruelty, and the sin of th^ 
inteimeddler ? 



DEVELOPMENT OF S^EDS AND PLANTS. 

Many very ingenious experiments 
have been made by the most eminent 
chemists, to investigate the laws of vege- 
tation, and to analyze the substances 
employed or produced in the vegetative 
process; but so much myatery is still 
connected with the subject, as to render 
it probable that, beyond a certain point, 
human ingenuity will never be permitted 
to penetrate. There are, however, many 
curious facts, which expeiiment and assi- 
duous attention to the subject have estab- 
lished ; and some of the most interesting 
and easily comprehended of these I shall 
now endeavour to state in a popular man* 
ner, abstaining, as much as possible, from 
scientific details. 

In the first place, it has been found 
that the three great agents in developing 
the vegetative powers of plants are water, 
air, and heat. If any of these agents are 
absent, the seed will not germinate. If 
they are present, in certain proportions, 
the process of germination will, in every 
instance, proceed through its ^rst stages 
without the co-operation of any other 
substance or property. Now, observe 
how these conditions are adapted to the 
stata of external nature. The atmo- 
sphere, with which the earth is every- 
where surrounded, is composed of air and 
watery vapour, the latter of which it gives 
out, at intervals, in the form of rain, and 
the former of which exists, in such pro- 
portions, as always to be at hand fur the 
purposes required; and with regard to 
heat, its presence, at certain periods of the 
year, in greater quantity than at others, 
gives rise to all the grateful vicissitudes 
of the season, and exhibits an adaptation 
full of wisdom and goodness, the nature 
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of which has already heen partly con- 
sidered, and will be still further unfolded 
as we proceed. 

Observe, further, that there are two 
distinct parts of a plant contained, in 
embryo, in every seed, the one consisting 
of the root, and the other of the plume or 
plumale, or what, when developed, is in 
ordinary language called the stalk of the 
plant ; and, to the growth and perfection 
of these, different conditions are required, 
corresponding to the various functions 
they are destined to perform. The root 
is intended to execute two important 
designs, as has been already observed, 
the one to select nourishment for the 
plant, the other to fix it firmly in the 
ground ; the plume, on the other hand, 
has to shoot up into the open air, that it 
may be patent and convenient for supply- 
ing the wants of animal life, and may 
thus fulfil its appointed office in the won- 
derful economy of nature. Here, again, 
there is an adjustment, which clearly 
indicates intention, in the proportions in 
which the three essential elements are 
required. The root has to exist beneath 
the surface of the ground, where, indeed, 
air and heat, as well as water, exist, but 
by no means in the same relative quan- 
tities as above the surface ; but that is a 
difference precisely suited to the constitu- 
tion of this part of the vegetable, and, 
indeed, in some respects essential to its 
healthy state. And here is another and 
still more remarkable adjustment in the 
difference which exists between the re- 
quirements of the root and plume, with 
reference to external nature ; the former 
demands darkness, the latter light, for its 
healthy development. The root, having 
to seek for nourishment under ground, 
where the solar rays are excluded, is so 
formed by the all-wise Creator, as to stand 
in no need of light. It can exist, indeed, 
when exposed to the day, and even, under 
peculiar circumetances, in this situation, 
can expand vigorously ; but it covets 
darkness, and is obviously in its most 
luxuriant as well as appropriate state 
when the light is excluded. It is not so, 
however, with the plant itself. It is true 
that the vegetative process will proceed 
even in absolute darkness ; and tnis pro- 
perty is of moment, both because the seed 
18 frequently buried so deep that the 
plume must make considerable progress 
in its development before it emerges to 
the light of heaven, and also because 
darkness alternates with light, in conse- 
quence of the diurnal revolution of the 



globe. But light is of essential import* 
ance in contributing to the vigour, and to 
various highly useful as well as orna- 
mental properties of plants. ** When de- 
prived of light," says Dr. Irvine, "all 
plants nearly agree in the qualities of 
their juices. The most pungent vegeta- 
bles then grow insipid, the highest fla- 
voured inodorous, and those of the most 
variegated colours are of an uniform 
whiteness." " Vegetables which grow 
in a natural situation burn when dry ; 
but a vegetable bud, in a dark box, con- 
tains nothing inflammable. We have 
here, in few words, the effect of light on 
vegetation. To this agent it owes taste, 
smell, colour, and inflammability ; the 
three former qualities obviously adapted 
to give peculiar gratification to the senses 
with which Providence has endowed us ; 
the latter necessary for bestowing upon 
man that fuel, the use of which at once 
compensates to him the defective heat of 
an ungenial climate, and endows him with 
an amazing power, which enables him to 
increase his comforts, exalt his enjoy- 
ments, and sharpen his faculties, in the 
advancement of the arts of civilized life. 

Another circumstance connected with 
these properties is the mysterious prin- 
ciple existing in the seed, by which, in 
whatever way it is deposited in the soil, 
it adjusts its position so as to push its 
plumale upward, and find its way, by the 
most direct path, to the light of day, 
while it sends it root downward, and 
in lateral directions, with obvious and, as 
it were, studied predilections in favour of 
the most fertile soil, and the securest 
position for the support of the plant. 
These properties have attracted the atten- 
tion and excited the curiosity of scientific 
men ; and various conjectures have been 
hazarded with regard to the mechanical 
or chemical laws by which the opposite 
tendencies of the different parts of the 
same plant are regulated. " These ten- 
dencies," says the author of an elaborate 
article on vegetable physiology, in the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, ''have been ascribed to the action 
of light on the plume, and of earth on the 
radicle ; but the radicle equally descends, 
although no earth be present, and the 
plume rises although light be excluded. 
Others have attributed the descent of the 
radicle to the greater weight of its sap, 
and the ascent of the plume to the Ii8:hter 
condition of that fiuid; but there is no 
evidence that, in these parts respectively, 
any such difference of sap exists. More 
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lately, it has been supposed that gravita- 
tion acted in causing the descent of the 
radicle ; and attempts have heen made to 
counteract this force by keeping seeds, 
during their evolution, in continued mo- 
tion, on vertical or horizontal wheels; 
but the results obtained seem only to 
prove that in such circumstances the 
radicle and plume pursue, as usual, oppo- 
site directions, without affording any evi- 
dence why, in natural growth, the one 
always rises and the other descends." 
All this leads to the belief that the prin- 
ciple which is attempted to be discovered 
lies deeper than human reason can easily 
penetrate, and is probably involved in 
the mysterious qualities of vegetable life, 
which the power of the Creator has 
infused into organized existences of this 
order. 

But there are various other processes 
not less remarkable, and scarcely less 
mysterious. The sap is supposed to rise 
in the plant, as we have said, partly by 
means of capillary attraction, and partly 
also by means of some unknown vital 
property, supposed to be a contractile 
power in the vegetable tissue. The tem- 
perature of the atmosphere is of essential 
importance for promoting this process; 
and before the formation of the leaf, the 
sap seems, from various experiments, to 
rise and fall, or to remain stationary, 
according to the state of the weather, like 
mercury in the tube of a thermometer. 
But as soon as the plant has expanded its 
leaves, the sap* flows regularly towards 
them, and the plant ceases to bleed when 
incisions are made. The reason is, that 
through the pores of the leaves a constant 
and powerful perspiration takes place, 
which throws oif the superfluous watery 
particles of the sap, while the proper food 
of the plant, contained in the fluid, is at 
the same time retained and secreted. 
This perspiration by the leaves is much 
greater than could readily be believed, 
without actual experiment. Woodward 
found that a sprig of mint, weighing only 
27 grains, imbibed, in seventy-seven days, 
2,558 grains of water ; yet its weight was 
only increased 15 grains, and it must, 
therefore, have given off* in that time 
2,543 grains of fluid. It is during the 
transmission of the sap through the leaves 
that what remains in the plant receives 
its peculiar consistence, colour, odour, 

* It appean that about ninety-nine parts in one 
hundred of Uie sap is pure water, the rest consist- 
ing chiefly of acetate of potass, vegetable matter, 
and carbonate of lime, with the addition sometimes 
of tannin, alum, sugar, etc. 



and taste, difiering materially in each 
species, and hence called the ''proper 
juice." '* It is in this proper juice," says 
Du Hamel, *' that the narcotic power of 
the poppy, the corrosive quality of the fig, 
the diuretic virtue of the fir, and the pur- 
gative property of jalap resides ; and 
even the peculiar products obtained from 
the sugar-cane and maple, arise probably 
from the intermixture of the proper juice 
with the common sap." 

That the extraordinary changes of sap 
by which plants acquire their peculiar 
and distinctive qualities take place chiefly 
in the leaves, seems now to be generally 
admitted, as well as that the effect is, to 
the greatest extent, produced by the 
combined agency of light and air. But 
here experiment stops short, and philo- 
sophy is at fault. Some of the chemical 
combinations which are produced in the 
process of vegetation have indeed been 
ascertained; but these discoveries have 
contributed little to the development of 
the principle on which vegetable life 
depends ; and we must be content with 
the humbling but salutary conviction that 
" such knowledge is too great for us ; it is 
high, we cannot attain unto it." Let it 
lead us to regard, with more profound 
veneration, that wonder-working hand 
which has, with such consummate skill, 
combined all the powers of nature 
into one harmoniuus whole, and em- 
ployed them so mysteriously, yet with 
such obvious wisdom and goodness, to 
promote the subsistence and enjoyment 
of the various orders of living beings. — 
Duncan's ** Sacred Philosophy of the 
Seasons" 



NATURE.— No. III. 

The fact of the intermixture of species 
producing hybrids, has led some scientific 
zoologists into erroneous ideas regarding 
the primeval creation of organic beings : 
" type" and ** form" are the standard words 
around which they rally, and they aflect 
not to see specific individuality. Every 
species, in their views, is a mere offset; — 
it is the degradation, or, at least, the 
modification of some normal form. And 
thus, according to their theories, organic 
beings become "developed" into other 
similitudes, blending and interblending 
until the original stem has lost itself in 
variety. 

It is true that the naturalist finds him- 
self involved in great perplexity when he 
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afctemptB to demonstrate the primeval 
origin of our domestic qnadrupeds. The 
origin of the dog is unknown. Some 
regard thii animal as a domesticated 
wolf; others, like Pallas, As a fhctitious 
being, not descended from any single 
original wild stock, bat from a mixture 
of nearly allied primitive species, whose 
hybrid offsprings, again interblending, 
have at length produced almost intermi- 
nable varieties. 

It is possible that the ideas of Pallas 
may so far be near the truth ; but then 
the existence of species created by the 
fiat of the Almighty is acknowledged,— 
species destined by intermixture to pro- 
duce a race of quadrupeds essential to 
man, and more especially so when " the 
world was all before him," — when the 
guardianship Of flocks and herds from 
the attacks of ferocious beasts was impe- 
rative; nay, when his own life, as he 
slept in the tent in the wilderness, might 
be endangered by the night prowlers 
thirsty for blood. We say that the ideas of 
Pallasmay be near the truth — at all events, 
they are worthy of consideration ; but we 
do not by any means insist upon them. 

In a work, lately published by the 
writer, the following passage exemplifies 
his opinions : — '* It is commonly supposed 
that the fertility of so-called hybrids, 
inter te, is sufficient to prove the specific 
identity or common origin of the parents. 
The consequence is by no means dear. 
A permanent difference of form, however 
trivial — distinct habits and instincts, how- 
ever minute the distinction may be, are 
sufficient, it is contended, to establish the 
originality and genuineness of species. 
How close is the grey-lag goose (anser 
palustrU) to the bean goose {anser ferus) ? 
— how near the wild swan {cygnus ferus) 
to Bewick's swan (cygnus Bewickii) ? and 
how much closer stiii is the latter to the 
cygnus buccinator of North America? 
Yet, in these instances (and we might 
fill pages with others even more perti- 
nent) the species are regarded as genuine ; 
because, however superficial or slight the 
differences may be between them, these 
differences are constant ; nor would the 
fertility of hybrids between them invali- 
date the conclusion. Besides, it would 
appear that although the first generation 
of hybrids may be fertile inter se, either 
their progeny after the first oi^ second 
remove cease to be so, or that the progeny 
return back to the most influential of the 
parent stocks, and completely merge 
into it ; so that the ad libitum continu- 



ance of a factitious race would seem to 
be derived by nature*— (the laws of the 
Almighty.) With this allowance, then, 
the non-prolific nature of hybrids, as a 
test of the genuineness of species, must 
be taken, rather than in an absolute or 
unqualified sense. Nay, the very cir- 
cumstance of hybrids returning (where 
they do not absolutely cease to be pro- 
lific) to one of the original stocks, appears 
the greatest proof possible of the specific 
genuineness of that stock, the attractive 
power whose typical organization (to use 
the expression) is so prevalent as to claim 
to itself the unsettled hybrid, destitute of 
the stamp of independent originality. 

" Neither the occasional fertility, then, 
of hybrids inter se, nor the production of 
offspring by a hybrid with one of the 
pure species from which it sprung, de- 
monstrates that the two species from 
which such hybrids originate are falsely 
so called, or that they are mere varieties 
of one common primitive parentage." 

Amongst the ancients generally (Aris- 
totle, perhaps, excepted), the definite idea 
of what modern naturalists mean by the 
term species was not rigidly entertained. 
Hence arose a belief in fabulous mon- 
sters which never could have existed, and 
in animal properties which had place 
only in a superstitious imagination. We 
shall notice a few only of these wild crea- 
tions of ignorance. 

Aristotle describes certain Indian dogs 
of a hybrid race between the dog and 
tiger. We may conjecture these to have 
beeh large and Isavage dogs, with brindled 
markings, or else chetahs (hunting leo- 
pards.) Colonel Hamilton Smith remarks 
that, as the intermixture in question is 
physiologically inadmissible, we may sup- 
pose the Greek philosopher trusted re- 
ports conveyed to him from the east, 
and originating either in the love of the 
marvellous, which oriental nations con- 
stantly betray, or in the misapprehen- 
sion of terms used iU the description of 
the spotted or brindled parent animal, 
by the Greeks understood to have been a 
tiger or a panther, when the words of the 
natives which conveyed this idea may 
have led to confounding the hunting leo- 
pard with a brindled canine of the woods, 
or with a broad-mouthed, spotted, or 
brindled dog formerly kept about the 
tempks of Ceylon, and pretended to be a 
crossed race with a wild beast. This 
error may be deemed very pardonable, 
aware, as we are, that even in the pre- 
sent day, many persons well informed on 
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general subjects, and meW read in litera- 
ture, believe in the possibility of the 
existence of hybrids, which the physiolo- 
gical zoologist well knows cannot, accord- 
ing to the laWs of the Creator, ever occur, 
and never could have occurred. 

From the earliest times, a belief in 
the existence of the basilisk (PaviXiaKoc 
Greek, Reffidus Latin) and in its extra- 
ordinary powers, has been very generally 
prevalent. This strdnge creature of 
superstition was also called the cockatrice; 
and be it here especially noted, that where 
the word basilisk or cockatrice occurs in 
the Scriptures, a highly venomous ser- 
pent — ^an adder or ft cobra, intended in 
many instances to typify sin, misery, and 
destruction, the principle of evil, or Anti- 
christ> is all that is intended. The fol- 
lowing commentary is not without interest. 
In Psalm xci., 13, it is written — •* super 
aspidem et baailiscum ambulabis," which 
in the old quarto bible, '* imprinted at 
London by Robert Barker, printer to the 
king's most excellcnte majestie, 1615," 
is translated, *'Thou shalt walke upon 
the lion and aspe," and in the more mo- 
dern editions, ** Thou shalt tread upon 
the iion and adder." In the ^^Booke of 
Common Prayer," by the same printer 
(Robert Barker), 1613, the passage stands 
'' Thou shalt goe upon the lion and 
adder," and su in the more modern 
editions. Again, Prov. xxiii. 32, speak- 
ing of the abuse of the wine-cup — 
"Mordebit ut coluber^ et shut JRegulus 
venena difundet" which, in the old edi- 
tioa above alluded to, is rendered, ** In 
the end thereof^ it will bite like a serpent 
and hurt like a cockatrice," and, in the 
modern version, " At the last it biteth 
like a serpent and stingeth like an adder." 
00 Isa. xiv. 29, " Ne Iceterisy etc, de 
radice enim colubri egredietur Regulus" 
etc. ; in the old quarto, '* Rejoyce not 
(thou whole Palestiua) becsLuse the rod of 
him that did beate thee is broken : for 
out of ye serpent's roote shal come forth 
a cockatrice, and the fruit thereof shall 
l>ee a fiery ilying serpent;" and lix. 5, 
speaking of the wicked, ** Ova aspidis 
rumpunt et telas aranearum texunt ; qui 
aomederit de ovis ejus morietur, et quod 
frucium erity erumpet in Re^ulum:*' in 
the old quarto, ** They hatch cockatrice 
cgges, and weave the spider's webbe : he 
that eateth of their egges dietb, and that 
which is trod upon breaketh out into a 
serpent," which the commentator thus 
explains : — " Whatsoever cometh from 
them is poison, and bringeth death. They 



are profitable to no putpose." The pre- 
sent edition reads, *< They hatch cocka- 
trice eggs and weave the spider's web : 
he that eateth of their eggs dieth, and 
that which Is crushed breaketh out into a 
viper." Also Jer» viii. 17, ** Ecce ego 
mittam vobis serpentes Regulos," etc., 
which the same old edition renders, '* For 
behold I will send serpents and cocka- 
trices among you, which will not bee 
charmed : and they shall sting you, saith 
the Lord;" which the commentator ex- 
plains as follows : — *' God threateneth to 
send the Babylonians among them, who 
shall utterly destroy them in such sort as 
by no meanes they shall escape." The 
modern edition scarcely varies from the 
old quarto, except in the substitution of 
the word "bite" for "sting." 

It is plain, we think, takmg a candid 
view of the subject, that the cockatrice 
of the Holy Scriptures was nothing more 
than one of the deadly snakes which are 
still common in Syria, Arabia, Egypt — in 
fact, throughout the warmer latitudes of 
the eastern portion of the world, and also 
throughout Africa. There are no allu- 
sions to any supernatural qualities, but 
only to the fatality of its bite and the 
poisonous nature of its eggs. Whether 
the latter be poisonous in themselves^ we 
do not know, and should be most loath to 
try ; but this is of little moment, for the 
passage alluding to the eggs of the cocka- 
trice is decidedly figurative; they who 
live on the wages or profits of sin shall 
perish, and all their wicked acts produce 
adders, which shall be so many torments 
to conscience, conduce id despair, and 
terminate in everlasting perdition. 

But the basilisk or cockatrice of the 
profane writers of antiquity (profane not 
meaning in this sense depraved or wicked) 
was quite a differeht thing — an impossi- 
ble monster — the creation of superstition 
and ignorance. We may wonder, — we 
may smile, perhaps, superciliously at their 
credulity — at their fears — at their pre- 
cautions ; but let us remember how many 
have, in cur own island, been burned, 
— and that not many centuries ago, — ^as 
witches, and how universal the belief was 
in sorceries and wizards* In all ages, 
popular and vulgar errors and supersti- 
tions have reigned, and still reign, amongst 
the ignorant. This, however, is a field 
upon which it is not our purpose to enter; 
our subject is nature, or ihe laws ordained 
by God in the conformation of organic 
bodies, and particularly those of the ani- 
mal kingdom. We shall follow up the 
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subject in our next communication, and 
endeavour to show how imperfectly these 
physiological laws were understood by 
the ancients, giving a slight sketch of the 
history of the fabulous basilisk, and pass- 
ing thence to other details. M. 



ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROCESS. 

The modus operandi of the copying 
telegraph has at length been revealed. 
According to the specification of the 

Eatent, two cylinders are made to revolve 
y clockwork, regulated by an electro- 
magnet, four times in each revolution, so 
as to be perfectly coincident in time of 
rotation. On one is rolled a sheet of 
tinfoil, and on the other a sheet of paper 
saturated with a solution which electricity 
will easily decompose and blacken through 
a metallic pointer which presses on it, 
and conducts the current to the paper 
after it passes from the tinMl on the 
other cylinder, through a similar metallic 
pointer pressing on it. The apparatus 
thus prepared, and the cylinders made to 
revolve, with the electricity in action, the 
pointers are carried gradually from one 
end of the cylinders to the other, so that 
a spiral series of dark lines, closely con- 
tinuous, is described on the paper from 
end to end, unless the current of elec- 
tricity be intermitted, which it is by 
means of writing, or other characters or 
forms, on the conducting tinfoil round 
the other cylinder, traced with a non- 
conducting varnish in place of ink. It 
is thus manifest that an exact copy of the 
tracing will be picked out, as it were, by 
blank intervals m the black or blue-lined 
spiral tracery on the papered cylinder, 
the pointer ceasing to blacken the paper 
wherever its fellow passes over or across 
the varnish on the tinfoil ; and thus, by a 
contrivance of the most ingenious and 
simple description, accomplishing one of 
the most astonishing miracles of >thU age 
of wonders. With a single wire, four 
hundred letters per minute can thus be 
transmitted. And the wonder does not 
end here; for the message or letter trans- 
mitted by correspondents (to their own 
paper, and from their own tinfoil, of 
course, if desired), with its signature, etc., 
is a perfect fac-simile of the original in 
form or tracery, only written, as it were, 
in white ink, on a dark ground, like an 
engraving. Drawings, it is clear, too, or 
even portraits, plans, etc., may as readily 



be thus not only copied, but transmitted 
hundreds of miles at one and the same 
moment. The name of the inventor of 
this triumph of genius is Bakewell. The 
specification of the patent includes im- 
provements in opening and closing com- 
munications with ditferent stations by 
means of one wire, and points to the 
establishment of a system of half-hourly 
dispatches. The facilitating and cheap- 
ening of newspaper reports, too^ by such 
means, are very obvious, especially as 
shorthand can thus be still more readily 
and rapidly copied than ordinary writing. 
— Builder, 



THE BLESSED BOOK. 

Ou, blessed book ! our better, our spi- 
ritual sun, that sheddest thy light beams 
upon our souls, and furnishest us with 
the light of life ; thou sovereign antidote 
against the delusions of the devil, the 
treachery of our fallen nature, and the 
darkness of the world ; thou guide to lead 
us safely from the waves of this miserable 
life unto our heavenly and everlasting 
rest! No wonder that David counted 
his kingdom as nothing, and called thee 
his heritage and portion for- ever : no 
wonder the holy martyrs parted with 
their estates, their families, their blood, 
rather than with thee! It is rather to 
be wondered at, that mankind do not 
prize thee as their richest jewel, converse 
with thee as their sweetest companion, 
and talk of thee as the dearest object of 
their love all the day long. It is with 
regret I leave off from speaking of thy 
unspeakable worth. — Hervey, 



A LOST SOUL. 

But what, if it be lawful to indulge 
such a thought, would be the funeral 
obsequies of a lost soul? Where shall 
we find the tears fit to be wept at such a 
spectacle? Or could we realise the 
calamity in all its extent, what tokens of 
commiseration or concern would be 
deemed equal to the occasion ? Would it 
suffice for the sun to veil his light, and 
the moon her brightness; to cover the 
ocean with mourning, or the heaven with 
sackcloth ? Or were the whole frame of 
nature to become animated aad vocal, 
would it be possible for her to utter a 
groan too deep, or a shriek too piercing, 
to express the magnitude and extent of 
such a catastrophe ? — Robert Hall, 
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THE B0NAPARTE8. 

In the old sea-port of Ajaccio, there 
lived for many years a Corsican lawyer, 
who having fought by the side of Paofi in 
the war of independence, was compelled 
to submit to the straitened circumstances 
which followed the subjugation of the 
island to the crown of France. His 
yooiig and beautiful wife directed the 
education of the eight children who had 
been born to them, while these regarded 
theur mother with the most tender affec- 
tion. She was, indeed, on many accounts 
most worthy of it. To an elevated mind 
and great good sense, she united extraor- 
dinary energy of character; and while she 
was resigned in adversity, prosperity did 
not dazzle her. Napoleon, her second 
son, restless, lively, and agile, loved to 
roam through the makis, or along the 
picturesoue vine-clad plains in the neigh- 
bourhooa of the town; or, dressed in a 
hooded mantle of goatskin, he delighted 
to listen to the national legends of the old 
shepherds, and to cultivate his rising 
attachment to the profession of arms, by 
visiting the reviews of the French troops 
in the Allie Marboeuf. But maturing 
years brought with them new duties : the 
instructions of hlj9 mother, his uncle the 
abb^ Fesch, and of an old priest named 
Antonio Duracci, were exchanged for 
those of the school of Brienne, from 
which he was subsequently removed to 
the military academy of Paris. The 
father, too, who had been called on busi- 
ness to France, died at Montpellier, in 
the prime of life, leaving his widow and 
hnmy to the care of the Corsican ecclesi- 
astic, who had already shown his deter- 
mination to lend them his best assistance. 
More than sixty years have now passed 
away since this family of half Italian 
orphans, headed by their military brother, 
issued forth like a band of old Heraclidae 
from the island of the Mediterranean, and 
formed to themselves, from the chaos of 
revolutions, a dominion as potent as it 
vas extensive, assumed the sway of 
kings, made the elements of modem 
refinement and civilization subservient to 
their mandate, while at their frown mo- 
narchs trembled on their thrones. But 
at length the scene was changed : new 
powers arose into existence — agencies of 
destruction, which had long slumbered, 
vere awakened — sovereigns who had 
lost, or all but lost, their sceptres, grasped 
their swords — ^nations girded themselves 
to the strife — Europe became one great 



battle-field — ^and after unparalleled sacri- 
fices of blood and treasure were offered, 
that family was '* harried out of the land" 
of their adoption, scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, and seemed to have 
been consigned for ever to political anni- 
hilation. 

But another change transpired. A long 
interregnum served but to augment the 
numbers of the exiles, or at least of their 
successors, and now the chief of the house 
of Bonaparte has been accepted by the 
suffrages of the people of France, to the 
highest and most responsible office that 
it can confer. The career of some mem- 
bers of this extraordinary family has 
naturally excited unwonted interest, and 
is well deserving of oonsideration ; for 
though the history of its leader has been 
often and ably told, yet many incidents 
connected with the lives of several mem- 
bers of his family have been overlooked 
or forgotten. 

When the revolution broke out, in 1 789 
and 1 790, the Bonapartes were living at 
Ajaccio. The eldest was in his twenty- 
third year, and had commenced the prac- 
tice of his father's profession ; Napoleon 
was a lieutenant of artillery, on leave of 
absence; Lucien, the third, was fresh 
from the College of Autun ; Eliza was in 
her fifteenth year; Louis was a boy of 
twelve ; and then followed Pauline, Caro- 
line, and Jerome, who were still infants. 
Having fled from Corsica to avoid the 
anger of Paoli, who, aided by England, 
had there unfurled the old flag of inde- 
pendence, but to whom they would not 
attach themselves, they took up head- 
quarters at Marseilles. Napoleon, who 
was raised to the rank of general of bri- 
gade for his services at the siege of 
Toulon, was dissatisfied with his inac- 
tivity and poverty, and even thought of 
quitting France, and entering the military 
service of Turkey. The aid which he 
furnished on the memorable 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1795, in the establishment of the 
government of the Directory, however, 
decided the fortunes of the family; for 
his appointment to the supreme com- 
mand of the army in Italy placed at his 
disposal important civil offices, which he 
gave to Joseph and Lucien, while Louis 
joined his brother's command. Before 
the departure of Napoleon to this distin- 
guished position, he married Josephine, 
the widow of the viscoimt de Beauharnais, 
who had two children by the former mar- 
riage. Time passed on : Eliza was mar- 
ried to Felix Bacchiochi, and Pauline to 
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general Leclek'c; LUcfeh Was appointed 
mitiister of the interior ; Lecleirc had the 
cotttmaiid of the expedition despatched 
against St. Domingo ; and Carohne w&s 
tnarried tb J6£ichiih M\irat. On attain- 
ing the imperial dignity in 1804, Napo- 
leon opened a new era in his family, in 
Preference i6 Ij^hich it must suffice to 
observe that bardihal Fesch #ds credted 
archbishop of L^ons; L6uili, Eugene 
Beauharnflis, MUrdt, B,M others were 
made princes; while a separate fedtab- 
lishment, with secretaries, chamber- 
lains, and other officials, was assigned 
to themdthef of the emperor, whb had 
taken the title ot madame Mdre, aiid 
who, in tHe r^membi'ance of the evah- 
escene^ of dkrthly things, carefhll^ eco- 
nomised h'^t Iticome, aiid fii repotted to 
have said, ** Who knows b\it I may have 
some da]^ to keep all these kings atid 
queens!'' trowns were distHbitted to 
the relatives of Napoleon, whb seemed to 
h&ve gaih^d the entire cohimand of 
fiurope, i^ilti the single exception of 
Britain aiid her dependencies. The coh- 
'summation bf Bid wishes ^&s attained oil 
the 20th of March, 1811, when the boom- 
ing of a hundred and one pieces df 
ordnance announced to PaH^ atid the 
world that the king of Rome was bofh. 

But " the star of Napoleon had reached 
its zenith.'* The disastrous invasion of 
Russia wds the commencement of diffi- 
culties which shook the fabric of the 
prosperity of his family to its Centre, attd 
the 4th of April, 1814, bA^ his uncon- 
ditional abdicdtiob. In exchange for the 
empire of the wdrld, his sbvereignty wais 
circumscribed within the narrow limits bf 
the isle of Elb^ to which he v^as con- 
veyed on boara a British frigate, and 
wnere he was left tb pine on th§ Reminis- 
cences of bis fbrmer grandeur, realizing 
the classic tale of t'rbmetheus with the 
vulture at his liv^r, chained to the flank 
bf the frosty Caucasui The members bf 
his family >vere banished frohi the soil of 
France : his wife returned to her anceig- 
M home, bearing with hfer the child of 
him she could never have loved, and who 
regarded her bbt as ah important politiclil 
ageficy ; atid the whitfe Hag of thd Bour- 
bons wilVed in the breezes that gehtly 
wafted over lu hetle France, The assem- 
bled monarcbs abd diplomatists of Europe 
proceeded to the wbrk bf re-arrttnging at 
"Vienna the chaoS which he had left 
behind, when they suddenly received the 
startling intelligence that the imprisbned 
eagle had taken flight, that France again 



contained the ebtt^eror, th&t Louis xviii. 
had fled ; and the fluttered diplomatists, 
^' kicking over the table at whicn \,ney 
had been sitting," had to postpone their 
proceedings till they should once more 
nave caged their imperial bird. 

The struggle was short,; the last hopes 
of Napoleon were crushed oh the field of 
Waterloo, and ere. a few montns were 
addeci to the past, he was consigtied to 
the far distant and solitary rock wnere he 
chafed away the few remaininff years of 
his exlraor(iinarjr life. * ' 

On the death of Napoleon, in. May, 
1821, he left behind him his wife Marie- 
Louise and her son ; bis mother, and heir 
half-brother, the cardinal Fesch; four 
brothers, Josejph, Lucieii, Jeroiiie, find 
Louis, with their families, and his young- 
est sister, Caroline, the widow of Muirat, 
besidies one, or two others of less note. 
Hi3 first wite, the empress Josephine, and 
his favourite sister, Pauline, had died; 
Dn the abdication of Napoleon at Foii- 
tainbleau, in 1814, Marie-Louise left heir 
ftiture course and that of her infant soil 
to the decision of the allies; and while 
her husband proceeded to Elba, she 
passed, with the ex-king of Roine. under 
the tutelage of Austria, receiving for Jber- 
self the sovereignty and property of three 
duchies, and for her son the titlie of prince 
of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla. 

On quitting the soil of France, which 
he never revisited, the young r^'apoleon 
was conveyed, with his niother, from the 
Rhine to TSchbnbrunn, while crowas of 
people gathered in all the towns on the 
route to see them pass.. " The imperii 
palace at Schonbriinn, the beautiful sum- 
mer retreat of the royal family of Austria, 
where Marie- Louise had speijt her infant 
vears, and where, ere he had contracted 
his alliance with her. Napoleon had dic- 
tated the disorganization of her father's 
empire, became the residence of the illus- 
trious exiles. Here the infant received 
the caresses of his Austi'ian relatives of 
the imberial house, who, examining his 
features in detail, were delighted to dis- 
cover In them, as they thougllt, the true 
A.ustrian character. During the sittings 
of the congress of Vienna, tOo, the sove- 
reigns, and other distinguished strangers 
that Were assembled in the Austrian 
capital, cdtild ride but to Schoribhinh, tb 
pay their respects to the daughter ^t 
Francis, and see her lilrle sdn.^ ttii^ 
many months passed away, and ^heh tlift 
ex-empress refcelVed letters from her hus- 
band, on his escape from Elba, requiring 
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her immediate return to France, wiCb..her 
child, she answered them not, but calmly 
awaited, amid the quiet splendours of the 
pfilace of Schdnbrunn, the issue of the 
appeal that was made to war by the 
kiugs of Europe. The campaign of the 
hundr^ days decided that she shpyld 
remaii^ under th^ protection of her 
father's court. 

Though tref^ted with affection by his 
grandfather, every atteq^pt was made ^o 
sever young Napoleon from tjioae associ- 
ations \Fhiai bound \\\rx\ to the parson of 
one whom he co^]4 not but hear of as 
having swayed the sceptre over so large a 
portion of the world, and to that land 
which he could not but regard as his 
birthplace and his home. Ultimately his 
name was changed into that of Francis 
Joseph Charles, duke of Reichstadt. and 
he was ranl^e4 among the nobility of the 
Austrif^n empire. But no force or craft 
could sap the bonds that united him to 
his father and his fatherland ; and thoi\gh 
h^ Vf8^ severed from tt^em by leagues, ye( 
his hefirt beat high ;n the remembrance 
of the relf^tionship. " I Hnpw no one at 
Parisji" ^^ sai4 tp a French officer who 
was about to return thither ; ** );)ut salute 
for ppie th^ column i^ the Plac^Vendome." 
Nor were there a few who, in the crisis 
of ]830ji thought of him as ^i^ appropri- 
at? successor tp the throne ; and Louia 
Bla^c assurea us, that absent as he was, 
if some old geueral pf th^ emperox's ha4 
but pronounced his name to the people, 
while I^aQtte and Guizot were chaffering 
for the dup d'Orleaus, France might have 
had a Napoleon ii. instead of a Loui^ 
Philippj^, One Bonapartist went to a 
meeting pf the leading politicians, with 
the nai^e pf the duke of Reichstadt on 
his lips ; but he was dexterously locked up 
till the busines;^ w^ poncluded.* This 
yo.UDg naan, whose history is chiefly 
interesting from its historic associations, 
die4 on the 22Qd of July, 1832, in the 
very rooQ^ of the pialace of Schonhrunu 
which had been occupied by his father 
when on his famous visit there. Sic tern- 
para mutantur ! To some of the other 
members of this remarkable family we 
shall VQW x^ake brief allusion. 

Aft^r tbie battle of Wat^loo, Joseph 
]pon^parte procee4^dj w^^ ^^^ Ipjpther, to 
Bi^chefort, ^nd v«ripua schemes wpve 
pi^Qseji for the escape of both to 
America, in one pf two frigates which 
there lay at anchor. The deposed em^ 
peror wa« prevented from carrying out his 
• " Norm l^rilish Review." 



design by the vigilance of a blockading 
force; but the ex-king pf Spain was 
allowed to prosecute his voyage, and he 
p^chased a considerable estate, (^n^ 
eftcted a large mansion in thp t^^x^^ 
bourhood of the tpwn pf Philadelphi^t 
He theye passed mucji of his ti^? in 
agricultural pursuits, and ^ hi uni- 
formly gracious deme^nonr, ftu^ un- 
wonted rauniftcence in diabyrsuflg his 
money, he commanded the reapept An4 
esteem of the Americans in a very enii- 
nent degree, who reglurded him c^ 9^ relic 
of a grandeur that had passed ^w^y, fle 
subsequently spent three yew^ \\x If^ng* 
land; in 1835 ha again croa»fd the 
Atlantic; ^nd in 1841 he prpcee^p^ to 
Italy, where he had obtained per^ssipn 
to pass the remainder of his chec^\i^d 
life. He died at Florences, in 1845, hl^ving 
reached the advanced age of seventy, 
seven. 

Lucien Bonaparte, who had ^tire^ 
from the turmoil of political life. ii\ c(Wt 
sequencp of the severity of his i^ipier 
rial brother, to his domain of Canino, 
directed his attention to literary. a94 
antiquarian pursuits. In 1810, however, 
he left Its^ly, with the intention pf i^%* 
evading to the United States; hn> the 
vessel naving been " pverhauled " by • 
British frigate, he was det^in^ i^n^ sfx^t 
a prisoner to England, wh^e he remi^iaed 
for several years, residing ^t l^rg^ \n 
Shropshire, though under surveillance. 
When in this country, he eompleted a 
grand epic poem of ** Charlemagne }" bi|t 
neither this nor other works from his pen 
gave hiin ^be distinction which he 
coveted, though they ar^ ]^ noi paeans 
destitute of merit. He diej at Viterhp, 
in June, 1840. 

Jerome Bonaparte;, who had fraqnently 
occasioned Napoleon no sm^ll anxiety by 
his reckUssi^sa and disobedience^ re? 
solved to eQace all ungrateful asaoeia- 
tions by his devotion to his brother's 
interests, in ^he hour of his utmost peril. 
At Quatre Bras he commanded the 
extreme left of the French army, and 
carried thp wood of Boseu, after a deter- 
mined conflict. At Waterloo he con- 
ducted the attack ox^ Uougoumont, with 
6000 QA^n; and to him Napoleon kit the 
tasl^ of collecting the wreck of the French 
army after the defeat. With him, teo, 
*' the seene has changed,*' and not many 
months have now elapsed since he 
received the appointment of governor of 
the Invalides at Paris. 

But the branch of the NapeAeonidas 
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which has heen most prominently distin- 
guished in the present day is that of 
" the amiahle and pensive" Louis, who 
had married Hortense, the daughter <of 
Josephine. It was the intention of Napo- 
leon to give this young lady in marriage 
tf his favourite aide-de-camp Daroc ; hut 
her mother's designs were otherwise, 
were more deeply laid, and ultimately 
were more successful. She was anxious 
to draw as closely tm possible the bonds 
that united her with her husband, and in 
the prosecution of this resolution she was 
determined to hrin^ about a marriage 
between Louis Napoleon and her daugh- 
ter. But two great difficulties super- 
vened: the young couple had a mutual 
and absolute antipathy, and both were 
actually attached to other parties. Louis 
recoiled from the proposal with abhor- 
rence, and resisted all persuasions with a 
settled determination ; nor was it till 
after much skiliul manoeuvering that Jose- 
phine at last succeeded in extorting his 
consent. She had wrung from her daugh- 
ter, too, an unwilling acquiescence ; and 
on the 4th of January, 1802, the ill- 
assorted knot was tied— the gloomy coun- 
tenances of the affianced belying the 
factitious joy of the courtly retinue that 
graced the nuptials. As soon as the 
political necessities which kept the pair 
together ceased to exist, they separated 
by mutual consent. 

The younger son of the ex-king of 
Holland and queen Hortense is the pre- 
sent Charles Louis Napoleon^ president 
of the French republic. Into the details 
of his pitiful '* affairs" at Strasburg and 
Boulogne, our limited space will not per- 
mit us to enter. For the first he was 
shipped to America by the government, 
but be immediately re-embarked for Eng- 
land, where he appears to have endea- 
voured, by his manners and arrangements, 
to imitate his uncle as far as possible, of 
a considerable share of whose abilities he 
seems to have regarded himself as the 
possessor. In the second, his moyens 
militaires were some half a hundred ex- 
officers and others, inspired by a love of 
liberty and Louis {d'orf) who, having 
engaged the " City of Edinburgh" Lon- 
don steamer on a " trip of pleasure," 
brought to off Boulogne, landed, endea- 
voured unsuccessfully to raise a revolt, 
shouted *^Vive VEmpereur'' till they were 
hoarse, fired a pistol, which wounded a 
person for whom it was not intended, and 
then surrendered ; and the prince and 
two others were confined in the fortress 



of Ham, where they remained six years, 
and then effected their escape. Within 
the past eighteen months he has been 
called by between five-and-a-half and six 
millions of the voters of France to the 
presidency of the republic. 

Our space permits us only to add, that 
the success of the prince has collected a 
swarm of other Bonapartes from various 
parts of the world ; but for how long a 
period the family may exercise any ina- 
portant influence on the age in which it 
fives, it would be hazardous to say more 
than that — nous verrons, F. S. W. 



SANCTUARIES. 

There are many who, when reading 
in Holy Writ of the cities of refuge 
among the Jews, go hack in thought to 
the period when Moses, and Aaron, and 
Joshua were on the earth, — with some- 
thing like the impression that it was only 
then, and only in the Holy Land, that 
sanctuaries or places of refuge were esta- 
blished, forgettmg — if they ever knew — 
that in our own country, also, and at no 
remote period of time, sanctuaries were 
in existence. 

In the 35th chapter of Numbers, it is 
thus written: — "And of these cities 
which ye shall give six cities shall ye 
have for refuge. Ye shall give three 
cities on this side Jordan, and three cities 
shall ye give in the land of Canaan, which 
shall be cities of refuge. These six 
cities shall be a refuge, both for the chil- 
dren of Israel, and for the stranger, and 
for the sojourner among them : that every 
one that killeth any person unawares may 
flee thither." 

This was a merciful provision to pro- 
tect those who, by accident, and without 
intention, had occasioned the death of 
another; and to prevent the relations of 
the deceased from hastily avenging them- 
selves while under the excitement of anger 
and revenge. 

But, however merciful the original in- 
stitution of sanctuaries might be, it is 
clear that in more modern times it was 
much abused, so that places intended to 
protect the innocent, became the resort 
and refuge of the guilty. Many exam- 
ples curiously illustrative of this observa- 
tion might be adduced, though, for the 
most part, they are only to be found 
recorded in the scattered pages of publi- 
cations difficult of access to the common 
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reader. "The right of sanctuary," says 
a modern writer on the annals and an- 
tiquities of London, ** was enjoyed hy 
various districts and buildings in London. 
In times when every man went armed, 
— ^when feuds were of hourly occurrence 
in the streets, — ^when the age had not 
yet learned the true superiority of right 
over might, — and when private revenge 
too often usurped the functions of justice, 
it was essential that there should be 
places whither the homicide might flee, 
and find refuge and protection imtil the 
violence of angry passions had subsided, 
and there was a chance of a fair trial. 

" Whitefriars was once a refuge for all 
criminals, except traitors; but in the 
fifteenth century, it afforded shelter to 
debtors only. In the year 1697, this 
sanctuary was entirely abolished, with a 
dozen others. Ram-alley and Mitre- 
court, in Fleet-street, and Baldwin's-gar- 
dens in GravVinn Lane, were among the 
smaller of these refuges of roguery and 
crime. 

" The ancient sanctuary at Westmin- 
ster is of historical celebrity as the place 
where Elizabeth Grey, queen of Edward 
IV., took refuge when Warwick, the king- 
maker, marched to London to dethrone 
her husband, and set Henry vi. on the 
throne. It was a stone church, built in 
the form of a cross, and was demolished 
in 1750. 

" The precinct of St. Martin *8-le-Grand 
was also a sanctuary. In the reign of 
Henry v., this right of sanctuary gave 
rise to a great dispute between the dean 
of St. Martin's and the city authorities. 
A soldier, confined in Newgate, was on 
his way to Guildhall, in charge^ of an 
officer of the city, when, on passing the 
south gate of St Martin's, opposite to 
Newgate-street, five of his companions 
rush^ out of Panyer-alley, with daggers 
drawn, rescued him, and fled with him to 
the holy ground. The sherifi* had the 
sanctuary forced, and sent both the res- 
cued and the rescuers to Newgate. The 
dean of St. Martin's, indignant at this 
violation of privilege, complained to the 
king, who ordered the prisoners to be 
liberated. Thereat the citizens — ever 
sticklers for their rights — demurred, and 
at last it was made a Stas,Chamber mat- 
ter. The dean pleaded his own cause, 
and that right skilfully and wittily. He 
denied that the chapel of St. Martin's 
formed any part of the city of London, 
as claimed by the corporation, — quoted a 
statute, the ihird constituting St Martin's 



and Westminster Abbey places of privi- 
lege for treason, felony, and debt, and 
mentioned the curious fact, that when 
the king's justices held their sittings in 
St Martin's Gate, for the trial of pri- 
soners for treason or felony, the accused 
were placed before them on the other 
side ot the street, and carefully guarded 
from advancing forward ; for if they ever 
passed the water channel which divided 
the middle of the street, they might claim 
the saving franchise, of the sacred pre- 
cinct, and the proceedings against them 
would be immediately annulled. The 
dean also expressed his wonder that the 
citizens of London should be the men to 
impugn his church's liberties, since more 
than three hundred worshipful members 
of the corporation had, within a few 
years, been glad to claim its privilege. 
The Star Chamber decided against the 
City, and the prisoners were restored to 
sanctuary. 

"The Savoy was another sanctuary; 
and it was the custom of its inhabitants 
to tar and feather those who ventured to 
follow their debtors thither." 

These sanctuaries, which, by relaxation 
and abuse, had become strongholds of 
violence and crime, and which had well 
earned the name of ** hotbeds of villany," 
are now only known among us as cus- 
toms of days gone by, or brought to our 
remembrance by a few lingering usages, 
faintly shadowing forth their distant ori- 
gin. We may, however, learn from them 
how good things may be prostituted to 
bad purposes, and how man, in the wan- 
tonness and wickedness of his heart, may 
abuse the merciful provisions of his 
Almighty Maker. 

But though cities of refuge are done 
away, and sanctuaries such as have 
been described are now no more, still is 
there a safe asylum, — a sanctuary of 
mercy for all who need its influence and 
protection. The throne of grace — the 
mercy seat of the Eternal — is yet acces- 
sible, and the followers of the Redeemer, 
in all their trials, may freely approach, 
and say with confidence and exultation, 
we will << praise God in his sanctuary," — 
" God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore will 
not we fear, though the earth be removed, 
and though the mountains be carried into 
the midst of the sea. — The Lord of Hosts 
is with us ; the God of Jacob is our 
refuge," Psa. xlvi. 
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PRAGUE. 

f RAQUE, a fortified city of Austria, and 
capital of B.ohemia, is beautifully situated 
nei^r the centre of the kingdom, on the 
river Moldau, an arna of the Elbe, which 
ruas through the city, dividing the old 
from the new towns. On the right Alt- 
stadt and Neustadt, on, the left Kleinseite 
i^nd Hradschin. 

The river is crossed by two fine bridges, 
the one an elegant suspension bridge, 
— the other of stone, and very ancient ; 
the latter is of massive structure, 1780 
feet in length, and 35 feet in breadth, — 
the longest m Germany. It has at each 
e:(tremity stone statues of colossal size, 
the more proooinent of which is the so- 
called tutelar saint of the city, St. John 
Nepomuck. 

This city of the hills, as it might be 
denominated, has from the river a very 
imposing appearance, surrounded as it is 
on aU sides by rocks and eminences, upon 
the slopes of which, from the very water's 
edge, rise buildings of every variety, tier 
above tier even to their summits. The 
towns, on the right of the Moldau — Alt- 
ftadt and Neustadt, are the ancient part 
of the city. These towns stretch along 
the piargin of the river, rising gradually 
f<^ a considerable distance* and comprise 
the archbishop's palace, where the ancient 
kings resided, and where the king of Bo- 
hemia receives the oath of allegiance; 
the university; the principal churches; 
among which that of the Holy Cross, with 
its columns, and cupolas, and paintings, 
is the finest ; and moat of the public edi- 
fices of importance, as well as all the 
superior shops, many of which are very 
handsome of their kind. The Jews have 
here nine synagogues. 

This part oi;' the city b^ng the com- 
mercial district, is densely populated. 
Here may be se^ literally swarms of 
active, hustlh:^ men, full of excitement, 
hurrying to and fro during the hours of 
Husiness, as though their very existence 
depended on a transaction of the moment. 
All this, too, in streets fior the most part 
narrow, dark, and irregular, with the 
buildings generally massive and gloomy, 
as though securely built for time ; — their 
fronts of stuccoed brick, but grown black 
and dirty with age, and withal so lofty as 
to excHide the sun's cheering rays from 
the alleys between them. It will not be 
difficult to understand the mixture of 
feeling which pervades the mind of the 
visitor as, on the other hand, he usually 



experiences that feeling which is the in- 
variable concomitant of antiquity. T^e 
singularity of the architecture of some of 
the buildings, public and private^ although 
not generally pleasing, yet, in combina- 
tion with much that is so, invests the 
whole, if only as a novelty, with no saiall 
degree of interest. The more open places 
in this locality are often inclosed by dull, 
heavy arcades; and the churches and 
public buildings here exhibit a con^plete 
jumble of decorations frpm difTerent orders 
of architecture, painful in the eJ^treme to 
the eye of an artist ; but from the nume- 
rous memorials of historical events which 
appear in every direction, these discre- 
pancies are disregarded, if not overlooked, 
by the greater number of those who visit 
Prague. V 

The new city, founded by the Bavarian 
monarch, Charles iv., bears a very differ- 
ent aspect to that on the other side of the 
river. The streets are much more airy 
and spacious. Here stand the immense 
convents erected by the Jesuits, hospitals, 
and many other public buildings, whose 
magnificence shocks, rather than delights 
the beholder, unless he forgets to whom 
they owe their splendour ; and the heart 
sickens, a^d the eye grows dim, and 
admiration cea^eis, as are seen the nume- 
rous hovels around, inhabited chiefly by 
the artisans, mechanics, and traders of 
the lower class. 

At one extremity of the new town, up 
the river, is the fortress and arsenal of 
the Wissehrad, erected on a sternj craggy 
rock, which is connected with the line of 
works extending behind the old and new 
city, embracing them both, and descend- 
ing to the river at each extremity. On 
the opposite bank of the Moldau, there 
is a small space of comparatively even 
grovM»d, towerh\g behind which is a range 
of high and craggy hills, wilc^ and pic- 
turesque in the extreme. Some Uttle 
distance up the ascent on this level 
ground, is the Kleinseite, literally small 
side; — here reside the aristocracy of 
Prague. The palaces of the ancient 
Bohemian nabl«a, with their rich shrub- 
beries, and gardens tastefully laid out, 
which extend some considerable distance 
high up above the irregular ascent be- 
hind, have a y^try striking effect. 

The loft^ ridge of hills above the 
Hradschin is extremely grand, and forms 
a magnificent boundary to the prospect, 
as viewed from the bridge below, and 
from the other side of the river. Here, 
on the summit of a long, bold emiaanQ^ 
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BtAndu tbe Vast paldcd of thb old Bobe- 
MtLn nidtidtch, behind which risie in 
Aolemh grahdieut the choir and tower of 
tbe cathedral. Further oh, in a line 
nearly with these, are other stately edi- 
fices ; atid beyond theSe, Bh highet ground, 
tbb Premonstratensiah monastery of Stra- 
how, with its lofty tb^rs rlsihg ma- 
jestically to a consideraBlie height, keen 
sometimes abbve — sometimes betweeti, 
tbe dark thick grores which overhang 
tbe rirer. 

The towns, both on the right arid left 
banks of the Moldau are inclosed by foir- 
tifications, which, however, are little more 
than homina% such, having been erected 
more for the sake of encouraging industry 
among the working population than a de- 
fence against national hostilities. Charles 
IT., the most beloved of the Bavarian 
ttiohttrchs, gavie ih this instance, as in 
matiy others, a proof of the interest he 
felt in tb^ comfort of his subjects ; and 
more especially w^s this Sentimetit read 
ill reference to the lower classes of the 
commimity— a true «ign df a noble na- 
ture, and ah almost infallible guarantee 
for tbe exei'ciSe of justice dhd kindness 
to the higbtei-, ds well as to the universal 
brbtnerbood of man. 

Not far f^Om the stone bridge, and 
adjoinidg the, Altstadt, is the Judenstadt, 
or quartet allotted to the Jews. The 
heart is touched, even to tfears, amidst 
thesfe abbdbs of wretchedness ; and a bhas- 
tened sympathy thrills through every vlein 
while wfe turn to the records of Scripture 
concerning this too niuch neglectfed peo- 
ple. Poor uhbelifeMng Ishielites ! great is 
your sin ; but ye have hearts like ours ; for 
ye Ibve ybur fethefland, — ye have hearts 
like ouris, forstill ye hang yobr harps upon 
tbe willows, when you remember Zion. 
Tea, ye have heatts like ours ; and when 
the veil shall be taken aWay, these hfearts 
shall turn agaih to Him Who smiteth thee ! 
Did tbe vfeteratl Paiil love thee, and weep 
M thee, and protest his willingness to 
fdtegb all the privileges attaching to the 
Christian sdciety, as a visible church upon 
tbe earth, into which he had recently en- 
tered, if ye were only to take up his place, 
and enter into this fellowship trdm which 
himself had b6en cast bdt, — ^yes, willingly 
Cbusdnt to all the temporal infamy and 
ktfi^ring rath^t than ye, his contempora- 
rHis, should pfersevere in jrodt obstinate 
tejbction of the Saviour, and incur that 
awful destniclidh which he saw to be 
a^iprdacbingf Did the Saviour himself 
compassionate your condition, and weep 



tears of blood, while he pronounced that 
God-like lament over your city, " O Je- 
rhsAlem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent 
unto thee, how bften Would I have ga- 
thered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her , chickens under her 
wings, and ve would not ! Behold, yohr 
house is leu Uhtb you desolate. For I 
Say unto you, ye shall riot see me hence- 
forth, till ye shall say. Blessed is be that 
cometh in the name df the Lord." Arid 
shall we despise the poor outcast race? 
Ah, no ! rather will we labour and pray 
for your salvation, and anticipate the 
period when, in the Jerusalem above, diir 
voices shall unite togethier in singing the 
anthenl of the skieS, " Unto Him that 
loved us, arid washed us frorii 6uir sins in 
his own blood, to Him be jglbry and 
dominion for ever and ever. Atnen." 

The HradSchin, or palace on the hill, 
is an immense pile, for which, irideed, it 
is {Principally remarkable, fot it possesses 
no extraordinary features of beauty, (either 
internal or external. It is said to have 
no fewer than four hundred apartments ; 
and so endless do these appear, that there 
is no dariger of incurring the charge of 
credulity in believing the statement with- 
out the trouble df counting. . The princi- 
pal ones are the iriiperial audience-room, 
the hall of Ladisldws, and hall of asseni- 
bly for the states. 

Below this palace is a narrow terrace, 
which commands a splendid and exten- 
sive view of the country, oti which stand 
two obelisks, bearing the date 1618, 
whibh are commemorative of a prdVidfen- 
tial escape from death intended to be 
inflicted on the imperial commissioners 
and their secretary^ who borfe thither 
intolerant edicts against the Bohemian 
Protestants. These men were thrown out 
of the ut)pet windows of the palace by the 
deputies of the kingdom ; but falling, it 
is said, upon a dung-heap, they escaped 
with comparatively slight injury. We 
stay not to atiimadvert here on the me- 
thods or the instruments employed by 
God to- work his own designs. We knoW, 
whatever they be, they will prdve effi- 
cient under his direbtion. He created 
all thiilgs for hiS glory, even the wicked 
for this day of his pdwfer. Our reiidisrs 
are doubtless awal-e bf what followed : — a 
thirty years* contest originated fironi this 
manifestation df rancorous hostility, which 
terminsltted in the peabe of Westphalia, in 
1648. Would that with peace we might 
close our remarks. But history fbrbids. 
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With the liberties of the rest of Germany, 
Bohemia became enslaved, which had 
previously been foremost as the friend of 
freedom and toleration. 

The cathedral of St. Veir is the burial- 
place of the kings of Bohemia. It is a 
fine structure ; its altar-piece, the costly 
shrine of St. John Nepomuck, with mo- 
saics, and some good paintings, render it 
an object of attraction to the lovers of 
art. There are other churches, interest- 
ing in themselves as objects, or from their 
historical associations. That of the Thein- 
kirche, where lie the remains of the 
celebrated philosopher Tycho Brah6, — 
whose monument dates 1601. 

Among the numerous public edifices 
in this quarter of Prague, the Town-hall, 
the Chapel of our Lady of Loretto, the 
military hospital, orphan asylum, and 
the workhouse, rank among the finest. 

The most remarkable among the pri- 
vate palaces, is that built by Wallenstein, 
duke of Friedland. It is tnought still to 
belong to a branch of that family, and 
some articles are here shown to visitors 
which are said to have belonged to the 
original occupants. 

The Lobkowitz Library comprises more 
than 70|000 volumes ; the Kingskye, 
40,000; the Klebelsberg, 18,000; the 
Klam Martinitz, 21,000, and others, of 
even a larger number. Here, however, 
is discoverable that diversity which cha- 
racterizes individuals among all nations ; 
for here and there we see the mansion of 
some noble lord, still occupied by himself 
and family, representing the local em- 
blazonments of his ancestral dignity. 
There are, besides these, nobles pos- 
sessed of less wealth, though equal in 
birth, provincial magistrates, who, in the 
winter season, furnish among themselves 
no ordinary amount of agreeable and ele- 
gant entertainment. In the palace of 
one of these nobles is a gallery of valu* 
able cabinet pictures of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools; and in another is the 
national museum, comprising paintings, 
books, fossils, and natural objects in great 
variety. The Strahow Monastery con- 
tains a library, occupying one of the 
finest apartments in Germany, of 50,000 
volumes. The University of Prague, 
founded by Charles iv., in 1348, is a 
large building, formerly appropriated to 
the study of S\ professions ; but, in con- 
sequence of a measure proposed by Hubs, 
who was at that time rector (1409), to 
abridge the privilege of some of the 
foreign students, a large number with- 



drew to other colleges. It is to be de- 

{)lored that, in a country of books, know- 
edge should be so restricted ; and it la 
in vain to expect any great enlargement 
of sentiment, or liberty of opinion, until 
the jealousy which is here a national fea- 
ture shall have lost its sway over the 
hearts and actions of the people. 

As a commercial city, Prague owes its 
celebrity to the extensive navigation 
which the Moldau affords, on which large 
boats may proceed for eighty miles in a 
direct distance south from the city, where 
it is joined by a rail from Lintz, on the 
Danube. 

The climate is renowned for its salu- 
brity. In summer temperate, in winter 
never inclement, this land of palaces 
knows no extremes of heat or cold, and 
is, on this account, preferable as a resi- 
dence, whilst it is even more imposing as 
a city than Vienna. That it is conducive 
to health cannot be doubted, when it is 
nothing uncommon for the native inha- 
bitants to live to the protracted age of a 
hundred, and sometimes to a longer 
period. To the lovers of musical har- 
mony, Prague affords rich gratification, 
since both vocal and instrumental music 
is here highly cultivated. The Bohe- 
mians seem to have an innate love for 
music ; especially do they excel with that 
beautiful instrument, the harp. As in 
Scotland, so here, you seldom enter an 
hotel, however humble, without being 
greeted with its delicious chords. 

Jerome, the friend of Huss, the Bohe- 
mian reformer, was bom in Prague, the 
history of whose sufferings and death it is 
not necessary here to narrate. These, 
with the persecutions levied on the Bohe- 
mians by the Austrians when, in 1526, 
they succeeded to the crown, and exter- 
minated every vestige of the Protestant 
faith, subverting all that was dear to 
liberty, proscribing even the language of 
the people, and practising every indig- 
nity upon them, are facts with which we 
are already familiar. Brighter, however, 
and brighter has been growing the pro- 
sperity of this renowned city. Its govern- 
ment has become more liberal and its 
spirit more tolerant, more especially so 
smce the reign of Joseph ii. 

Many are the devastations which Prague 
has suffered by war, but these have been 
severally repaired. By the Prussians, 
under Frederick the Great, it was taken 
in 1741, but finally surrendered; and 
subsequently fell into the hands of the 
Austrians. S. S. S. 
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THE HOMES OF THE VAUDOIE. 

Tub historic a^BOcialiona ltia.t arise 
when Ibe eye glanccE over the map nf 
tiie valleys and mountains of Piedmont, 
tie fraugbt with deep and painful in- 
tereit. The geographical position and 
iKculiaritieB of the country lecluded its 
iDbabitantB, in a considerable degree, 
from the influences which were power- 
fnlly exercised over the political and 
religioushiitory of other nations; and the 
manners, habiti, and faith of their ances- 
tors were preserved in greater purity 
Iban those of their neighbours. The 
Dioantains, which reared their frowning 
battlements towards heaven, forbade the 
encroachments of strangers, and long 
defied the effoib of the Romiali church 
to lubjueate the country to its faith. Tlie 
social characteristics of the people, as 
vtU as tUeir religious belief and forms of 
JUHE, 1850. 



s preserved, and re- 
of tlie views of former 
times, and an earnest of the spiritusl 
emancipation that awaited Europe. It 
was not, however, to be expected that 
such a people should be permitted to 
remain undLsturbeil ; and we find that 
they were exposed to fierce, repeated, 
and pratracted assaults from their more 
powerHil and despotic neighbours. These 
attacks were directed against both their 
religious faith and their civil liberties, 
and were prosecuted by the combined 
forces of a, despotic monarch end an 
intriguing priesthood. The conieijuences 
were disastrous : the Talleyi, which 
formed the strongholds at once of the 
people and of truth, were stormed, their 
villages were pillaged, and the women 
and children mercilessly rnas^acred. Sur- 
rounded by kingdoms over which civil 
and ecclesiastical tyranny had long ruled 
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with an iron Bceptre, they were regarded 
with apprehension and hatred, and 
every instrument which the suggestions 
of Satan and the workings of a depraved 
imagination could devise, and which the 
hand of power and craft could wield, were 
rendered available for the furtherance of 
their wicked designs. The character of 
the people was maligned, their religious 
faith was branded as heresy, their wor- 
ship was misconstrued and misrepre- 
sented, and the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities of Christendom called upon 
secular princes to raze their temples 
to the ground, and to blot their name 
from the history of nations. The friends 
of religion regarded the scene with horror 
and indignation ; the pen of Milton 
advocated the cause of the persecuted 
people, and, backed by the government 
of England, a temporary respite was 
secured. But ere long thick clouds 
gathered again around those mountain- 
tops, and a storm of persecution swept 
with pitiless fury over the land. 

The first open war denounced against 
the Vaudois was instigated by pope 
Innocent viii., in the Hfteenth century, 
and was followed, at brief intervals, by 
various others, till the fearful catalogue 
numbered not fewer than forty such 
struggles. The persevering and gallant 
defence by the mountaineers oi their 
faith and their hearths, and the atrocities 
perpetrated by their enemies, form one 
of the many dark chapters in the history 
of papal persecution, and sicken every 
heart in the remembrance that the worst 
of crimes were committed by the 
authority of law, and avowedly for the 
furtherance of the gospel of Christ. 
When our Saviour trod the earth, he 
indeed forewarned his disciples of what 
they were to anticipate : *' These things 
have I spoken unto you," said he, '* that 
ye should not be offended. They shall 
put you out of the synagogues : yea, the 
time cometh, that whosoever killeth you 
will think that he doeth God service. 
And these things will they do unto you, 
because they have not known the Father, 
nor me," John xvi. 1 — 3. This predic- 
tion has been painfully verified. The 
blood of martyrs has been shed by the 
advocates of error and the enemies of 
God, and as the "spirits of the just" 
passed from the funeral pile, the hands 
by which it was kindled were joined in 
pretended homage to Heavens high 
throne, that the world had been rid of 
heresy ! How did the arch enemy of 



souls gloat over the scene as he witnessed 
the perpetration of the doubly ioiquitous 
transaction ! Yet an over-ruling Provi - 
dence has made even these enormities 
productive of good to his church ; and 
the sufferings and blood of mart}/rs have 
added fresh assurances to the truth and 
the efficacy of our most holy faith. May 
that time soon come when all earnest 
and truth-loving inquirers after the will 
of God shall regard one another as men 
and brethren ; when Satan shall have no 
emissaries on earth to torture the minds 
of men into the admission of error by the 
sufferings of their bodies ; and when none 
shall be found capable of displaying an 
hypocrisy so consummate as to take upon 
their lips the accents of religion, when 
they are perpetrating atrocities which 
degrade our common humanity, and are 
in direct antagonism with the spirit and 
the requirements of the will of God. 

"In the year 1487, the papal nuncio 
instigated the king of France, the duke 
of Savoy, and other neighbouring princes, 
to collect an army of 18,000 men, for 
the purpose of extirpating the inhabitants 
of tne valleys. Wanton cruelties were 
committed by these troops, who were 
augmented by 6,000 volunteers from 
Piedmont. In the valley of Angrogna, 
however, the principal point of attack, 
the Vaudois, though hitherto familiar 
only with the arts of peace, made so 
spirited a defence, that the armed band 
was defeated with great loss. Their 
subsequent history, for a long period, was 
one of oppression and persecution, miti- 
gated by partial relief." About two 
centuries afterwards, they were assailed 
with unprecedented determination and 
cruelty. A powerful force took posses- 
sion of the stronghold Pra del Torre^ and 
gained the command of the entire coun- 
try. Having induced the inhabitants 
who had fled to return, on the assurance 
that they should be uninjured, and that 
the conquerors did not intend to retain 
the occupancy of the land, tbey were 
perfidiously End barbarously massacred, 
the houses and places of worship were 
destroyed by fire, and the most horrible 
crimes perpetrated upon those of the 
people whom they had reserved as the 
objects of special cruelty. '* It was as if 
the country were ravaged by fiends in 
human shape."* 

It has been well said of the Vaudois, 

* " Characteis, Scenes, and Incidents of the 
Reformation," published hy the Religious Tract 
Society. 
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** If ever any church was symholiaed 
more appropriately than another hy the 
bush burning but not consumed, it is 
ibeirs. Every rock on their mountains 
has been stained, every vale and cavern 
in which they sought shelter and rest has 
been soaked with the blood of their 
saints. In every land to which they fled 
as exiles, and which they endeavoured to 
enrich with the knowledge of Christ, the 
rage of Rome overtook them ; and cruel- 
ties, of which Rome only, drunk with the 
blood of saints, was capable, were re- 
ported to, for the purpose of effecting 
their apostasy or extermination. The 
former was found impossible— the latter, 
in some cases, was accomplished." 

No wonder that their sufferings led 
Milton to pour forth the impassioned 
prayer : 

" Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, \rho3e 

bones 
Irie scatter'd on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
E'en them yrho kept ttiy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers "worshipped stocks and 

stones, 
Forget not : in thy hook record their groans, 
Who were thy sheep, and in tbine ancient fold ; 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roU'd 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their 

moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyr'd blood and ashes son^ 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold; who, having learn'd thy way. 
Early may fly tlie Babylonian woe." 

The valleys of the Waldenses are 
especially and re markahly associated with 
the history of the persecution of religion. 
On turning to the map of northern Italy, 
it will he seen that a branch of the Alps 
separates Italy from France, including 
the mountains of Cenis, Gen^vra, and 
Viso. From Mount Cenis to Viso is a 
distance, in a straight line, of about forty 
miles ; and on the banks of the streams 
vrfaich have their source in these moun- 
tains, and flow eastward, dwell the 
Waldenses. The district is divided into 
Talleys, the distinctive names of which 
are borrowed from the streams which 
flow throagh them. All the Waldensian 
towns are within fifteen or twenty miles 
of the moantain summits. The entire 
district lies but a short distance south- 
westward of Turin, the capital of the 
dominion of the king of Sardinia, and 
forms part of the Piedmontese territory 
of that monarch. The engraving at the 
commencement of this article represents 
the valley of Luzern, while the Alps rear 
their towering battlements in the dis- 
tance ; and it conveys a correct idea of 



th? appearance of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. 

The scenery that is thus presented par- 
takes largely of the sublime, and after 
the eye has lingered on the entrancing 
views, the mind feels inadequate to its 
appreciation : 

" Behold the prospect of an Alpine scene 1 
Magnificently wild, more truly grand 
At each succeeding change. Gigantic, vast, 
O'ershadowing mountains soar, invested thick 
Their rocky waists, and to their summits far 
A wilderness unbounded to the eye, 
Profuse and pathless, unessay'd by toil." 

The scenery of the Alps has always 
exercised an unwonted influence on all 
by whom it has been beheld, who were 
susceptible to the influences of the truly 
grana in nature. Rogers has truly said : 

" Who first beholds the Alps— that mighty chain 
Of mountains stretching on from east to west, 
So massive, yet so shadowy, so ethereal, 
As to belong rather to heaven than earth- 
But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling that he loses not, 
A something that informs him 'tis a moment 
Whence he must date henceforward and for 

ever! 
To me they seem'd the barriers of a world, 
Saying, Thus far, no flsrther I and as o'er 
The level plain I travelVd silently, 
Nearing them more and more, day after day. 
My wandering thoughts my only company, 
And they before me still ; oft as I look'd, 
A strange delight, mingled with fear, came o'er 

me, 
A wonder as at things I had not heard of; 
Oft as I look'd, I felt as though it were 
For the first time ! " 

The origin of the term Waldenses has 
been matter fbr discussion during cen- 
turies. Some have considered that the 
word was first Vaudenses, from the neigh- 
bouring Canton de Vaud, in Switzerland ; 
while by others it is traced to Valdo, who 
advocated the principles of Protestantism 
in Italy in the ninth century, A third party 
derive the term from Peter Waldo, a rich 
merchant of Lyons, who was an active and 
successful advocate of the great principles 
of religious liberty in the eleventh cen- 
tury. But the view which enjoys the 
highest consideration, however, is, that 
the name is taken from valliSf the Latin 
word for a valley, from which is derived 
the Proven 91! vauXj vaudois, which is 
employed to signify either valleys or their 
inhabitants. 

The neighbourhood of Luzern is cha- 
racterized by Dr. Beattie as the most 
picturesque of the group of the Walden- 
sian vales, consisting of a fertile plain, 
bordered towards the south by verdant 
meadows dipping gradually into the 
waters of the river Felice, and presents 

r2 
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in every other direction a rich melange 
of fruit-trees, vineyards, and corn-fields. 
The vine gardens are particularly luxu- 
riant, and festooned from tree to tree at 
such a height from the ground as to leave 
spacious avenues, beneath the shelter of 
which the oppressive heat of the noon- 
tide sun of summer is avoided, the labours 
of husbandry are carried on, and reapers 
gather in the rich wheat-harvest. In the 
season when the vine and mulberry are 
flourishing, and the peasants are engaged 
in their field pursuits, the scene is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. The public road, 
the footpaths, and the fences are gene- 
rally lined with fruit-trees of various 
kinds, but chiefly with mulberries, which 
are highly valued by the inhabitants. 
Advancing towards La Torre, the capital 
of the Piedmontese valleys, the scenery 
becomes bolder. Richly-wooded hills rise 
and fall in undulating swells to the right 
and left ; in front, the valley, contracting 
into a defile, shows at intervals the rapid 
course of the river Felice, by which it is 
alternately wasted and fertilized. 

The inhabitants of the valley of Luzern 
and the neighbourhood are characterised 
by their untiring industry ; while they 
manifest considerable ingenuity in de- 
vising expedients for securing to their 
use tracts of land stolen from the rocks 
and the torrents, and which they appro- 
priate to the purposes of cultivation. In 
some instances there is danger lest the 
sides of the mountains should fall in ; and 
here they form terrace upon terrace, in 
many cases not exceeding ten feet in 
hreadth, and wall them up with huge 
piles of stones. In a similar manner 
" they rob the streams of part of their 
bed ; and when they have brought a 
small plot of ground to bear, they sur- 
round it with an enclosure of stones, and 
protect it from the violence of the waters. 
Amidst the ruins of former labours, 
among black masses of rock, on project- 
ing ridges of the mountain, on the brink 
of precipices, and on the margin of the 
torrents, do these indefatigable moun- 
taineers hazard their hopes ; and in every 
possible place, and on the smallest spots 
where a blade of corn can be made to 
grow, there they raise a little wheat." It 
not unfrequently happens that unfavour- 
able weather sets m before they have 
gathered in their little crops, so that frost 
and snow cover the earth, and prevent 
their putting in the seed for another crop. 
In these cases the men are obliged to 
leave what provision they may be able to 



secure for their women and children, and 
to abandon their homes in search of work 
and subsistence ; being oblieed, however, 
to return about Easter with 3ie scanty pit- 
tance they have earned, in order to satisfy 
the demands of the tax-gatherer, and to 
save their cattle and furniture from being 
seized. It is here worthy of remark, that 
the tenure on which land is let requires 
that the occupier shall pay to the pro- 
prietor half the produce of com and wine 
m kind, and half the value of the hay. 

The domestic condition of the inhabit- 
ants of the Waldensian valleys is inter- 
esting. In the village of Angrogna, Dr. 
GiUy was enabled to witness the arrange- 
ments of a humble cottage, where poverty 
and *' pastoral simplicity" were combined 
to an extent seldom found in otiier parts. 
It clung to the side of a mountain, 
constructed of coarse stone, the greater 
part of which was uncemented, and the 
loose materials were chiefly kept together 
by a little clay or mud, which excluded 
the wind on the side most exposed. Of 
chimney or glazed windows there were 
none ; and the upper chambers were 
entered by a ladder and gallery, while 
the eaves projected all round, so as to 
aflbrd shelter from the sun to any one 
without. On opening the door of the 
lower room, a strange scene was pre- 
sented. Immediately on the right from 
the entrance was an infant in a cradle, 
near to which was a circle of half-a-dozen 
neatly-dressed children, who were repeat- 
ing their catechism to a girl of about 
twelve years of age. On the left was a 
cow and calf, two goats, some sheep, and 
the motley group of living creatures helped 
to keep each other warm. The intelli- 
gence of the children, and indeed of the 
peasants in general, is remarkable ; and 
it is to be feared that English labourers 
would but ill bear comparison with them.* 
This has, indeed, been long a character- 
istic of the Waldenses ; and thus DeThou, 
who wrote more than two centuries and 
a half ago, says of them : " Their houses 
are constructed of flint-stone, with a flat 
roof covered with mud, which being 
spoiled or loosened by rain, they smooth 
again with a roller. In these they live 
with their cattle, separated from them, 
however, by a fence ; they have besides 
two caves set apart for particular pur- 
poses, in one of which they conceal their 
cattle, in the other themselves, when 
hunted by their enetnies. Poor as they 
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are, tbey are content, and live separate 
from the rest of mankind. One thitig is 
astonisj^ing, that persons externally so 
wild and rude should have so much 
moral cultivation. Tbey can all read 
and write ; they understand French, as 
far as it is needful for the understanding 
of the Bible, and the singing of psalms. 
You can scarcely find a boy among them 
^ho cannot give you au intelligible 
account of the faith which they profess." 
Notwithstanding the vicissitudes to which 
the people have been subjected, it is 
highly gratifying to find that they still 
retain these interesting peculiarities, and 
have not fallen a prey to a system which 
holds, as one of its dogmas, that ** igno- 
rance is the mother of devotion." 

After Dr. Gilly and his party had 
listened for a few moments to the instruc- 
tions of the peasant girl to her little troop, 
they mounted to the upper part of the 
cottage. Here were the parents of the 
children, who, in the midst of the various 
implements and household utensils, pre- 
sented a scene scarcely less curious than 
the one they had left. Tools employed 
in husbandry, cleanly and well-scoured 
vessels for milk, cheese-presses, chums, 
wooden platters and bowls, spinning- 
wheels, and a large weaving* frame, were 
arranged in perfect order; while on a 
crate suspended from the ceiling were 
fourteen large loaves of black bread. 
Despite the apparently disadvantageous 
circumstances under which the people 
live, so far as the character of the country 
is concerned, and though far behind the 
labourers of England in physical comforts, 
it is affirmed on authority which cannot 
be impeached, that in mental culture and 
habit they are far in advance of the 
peasantry of our highly favoured land. 
This should surely serve as an incentive 
to the friends of religious educational 
advancement to renewed and persever- 
ing effort on behalf of their ignorant fel- 
low-countrymen. 



ALAN QUINTIN'S INQUIRIES. 

HOW DO TOU BEHAVE YOURSELF IM 
TROUBLE? 

I ASK not how you behave when the 
sun shines ? when the grass is green, and 
the crops abundant? when the house is 
well roofed, the fire bright, and the 
larder well supplied? and when your 
prospects are fair, your friends many, 



and your heart at ease ? No doubt you 
can behave well then, and be very 
patient, very happy, and very thankful ; 
but how do you behave yourself in 
trouble ? 

How do you behave when adversity 
comes upon you unawares? when things 
are not with you as they have been? 
when your resources fail ? when the 
meal-barrel and the oil-cruse are empty? 
when the flocks are cut off from the fold, 
and no herd remains in the stall? Do 
you give way to despondency? or do you 
then rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the 
God of your salvation ? 

I knew one who could not bear trou- 
ble ; he grew fretful, repining, passion- 
ate, took to drinking, enlisted as a com- 
mon soldier, challenged his captain ; but 
the latter would not fight : so because he 
could not shoot his captain, he shot 
himself. Bad way of proceeding, very 
bad I Oh ! trouble tries a man ; shows 
what he is, what he has in him, and what 
he has not in him. 

I knew another who could bear trou- 
ble, who did bear trouble, and who con- 
quered trouble; for he went to the 
Strong for strength, and to the Wise for 
wisdom. He had health, it failed him ; 
he had wealth, he lost it ; he had friends, 
they forsook him : but he turned to the 
Friend that stickelh closer than a bro- 
ther. He was humble and hopeful, and 
his health returned ; he was diligent and 
careful, and his wealth returned ; and he 
was forbearing and forgiving, and his 
friends returned. He trusted in God, 
and God helped him ; so that he abun- 
dantly prospered, and his end was greater 
than his beginning. 

Some are proud in trouble, but it 
never answers their purpose. Job took 
this course, but glad enough was he to 
get back again. At first he seemed to 
be patient and lowly enough. "The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord," 
said he; but when his friends came about 
him, his spirit rose, he became proud, and 
stood on his justification. ** On that one 
might plead for a man with God 1" says 
he ; and, " My desire is, that the 
Almighty would answer me." So long 
as he remained in this temper, he was 
unhappy enough; but when his heart 
was humbled, when he abhorred himself, 
and repented in dust and ashes, his 
affairs soon mended ; his friends came 
trooping back again, his substance in- 
creased, bis sons were many and his 
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daughters fair ; so that his latter great- 
neu exceeded his former prosperity. 

Heiekiah was humble in his trouble. 
He turned his face to the wall, and 
prayed, and wept sore ; and God heard 
his prayer, and saw his tears, and added 
fifteen years to bis life, and delivered 
him. and his city out of the hand of the 
king of Assyria. Truly God resiateth 
the proud, and giveth grace to the 
humble. Are you humble, or are you 
proud? Are you obedienr, or are you 
wilful? Do you pray the prayer of 
faith? Do you weep the tears of con- 
trition ? How do you behave yourself in 
trouble? 

To whom do you go in trouble ? Do 
you go to the gay, to the thoughtless, to 
the wicked, to the world ? or do you go 
to God? The gay, the thoughtless, and 
the wicked m&y make your trouble 
heavier; but they will not make it 
lighter : the world may afflict, but it will 
not comfort you. Peter said of the 
Saviour, *' To whom shall we go I thou 
hast the words of eternal life ;" and we 
cannot do better than say the same. The 
foolish cry to the world, and they cry in 
vain ; but the wise cry unto the Lord in 
their trouble, and he delivers them out 
of their distresses. '' O that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness, and for 
his wonderful works to the children of 
men!" Fsa. cvii. 

Do you reflect upon your trouble ? 
Do you try to get good from your 
trouble? Do you thank God for your 
trouble ? ** It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted," says David. ** Before I 
was afflicted I went astray: but now have 
I kept thy word," Psa. cxix. 67. Is this 
what you say in affliction ? Do you say 
it truly? do you say it sincerely? and do 
you say it heartily? I ask you many 
question?, but not one more than is 
necessary. If trouble is for our good, 
then ou^ht we to thank the Father of 
mercies tor sending us trouble. 

Some are troubled in mind, some in 
body, some in estate, and some are 
troubled in all put together — heavily 
troubled ; but none are troubled without 
God knowing it. Do you think of this, 
Christian reader? Whether the arrow that 
smites you be blunt or sharp, the load 
that is on your back light or heavy ; 
whether yours is a mole-hill trouble, or a 
mountain trouble, it is known to your 
heavenly Father. His hand metes it out 
in exact pro{>ortion to your strength, and 
gives you neither too little nor too much. 



What a thought, that an infinitely good 
and holy God should take nptice of the 
troubles of bis unworthy creatures! 

For the last time, "ltDW..dojQiftfebave 
ydurself in trouble ? " If it so be M^^t you 
have hitherto behaved well in Vouble, 
continue in the same course. If it so be 
that you have behaved ill, begin at once 
to amend. Remember that ^* affliction 
Cometh not forth of the dust, neither 
doth trouble spring out of the ground." 
They are gifts in the hand of the Holy 
One, for good or for evil. Think less of 
your mortal body, more of your im- 
mortal soul ; less of the sorrows of earth, 
more of the joys of heaven ; less of your 
own good, and more of the Redeemer's 
glory. Then will, you be ready to join 
the royal psalmist, to pray with him, to 
praise him, and to cry aloud with him, 
** God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore wilt 
not we fear, though the earth be removed, 
and though the mountains be carried into 
the midst of the sea. The Lord of hosts 
is with us; the God of Jacob is our 
refuge," Psa. xlvi. 1 — 7. 



THE CLOSING SCENE. 

There are few who can stand un- 
moved by the bed of death. Years of 
familiarity with the last scenes of life may 
deaden the impressions; or vice, with its 
hardening effects, may render the heart 
callous ; yet it is but few who can look 
coldly on the dying eye* To most per* 
sons the deeply solemn scene of closing 
life brings, at least for a time, some pow- 
erful emotions. We ask the question of 
ourselves, " How did the spirit escape ? " 
We stood by the bed-side, we saw the 
once animated form become cold and 
lifeless; yet how mysteriously was the 
change wrought ! We understood death 
only bv its eltiects. " Where is that spirit 
gone? " is the natural inquiry at such a 
moment~^ question which is sometimes 
answered to our hearts, almost before it 
is asked ; or one, it may be, which we 
dare not answer to ourselves, but must 
seek for comfort in banishing as far as 
possible that last day from our memory ; 
for there are but two homes for the 
departed spirit, the one of joy beyond 
what eye hath seen or thought imagined, 
the other of lamentation and woe un- 
utterable. 
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Happj, indeed^ are the survivors; 
yeft, nappy beyond description, though 
now their hearts are almost bursting with 
sorrevr,* if they can at once say, with 
certain hope, of the friend lying in death 
before them, that though absent from the 
body he is present with the Lord. Time 
will soothe their grief, and the promises 
of God which relate tc a future world will 
come home to their ow»i hearts, after a 
while, more fully than they ever came 
before ; and when their thoughts dwell 
on the blessed assemblies of he«ven, 
remembrances of friends now gathered 
there will, perhaps, make that blessed 
home even dearer than it has been. 

The death- bed is so good a place to 
teach a lesson to all who have yet to die, 
that perhaps some who are not called to 
stand themselves by dying friends may 
gain instruction by reading a record of 
the last hours of a Christian, whom they 
knew not when on earth. 

" They the holy ones, und weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Sp^e with us on earth no more." 

Such as these have not lived or died in 
vain, and their last unwavering testi- 
mony to the goodness and faithfulness of 
a Saviour has, in many cases, awakened 
the attention of the thoughtless, cheered 
and encouraged the trembling Christian, 
and confirmed the hope of those who 
were strong in faith. 

It is because the last days of life of the 
subject of these pages were so full of 
hope and trust, so calculated to teach 
and console, that the writer now records 
them. No details of former life are pre- 
sented, or any lengthened description of 
character given. The ties which bound 
the departed to the living are so dear and 
sacred, that affection might, perhaps, 
colour too highly such a sketch, were it 
attempted. Enough it will be to say, that 
for many years her life had been that of 
an active and devout servant of God, and 
that the expressions which fell from her 
lips, during her last sickness, are here 
faithfully related : — 

Mrs. had lived nearly to the 

threescore and ten jears of life, when 
she was called to leave it. She was 
sixty -live years of age, but, until recently, 
it might almost be said of her, as of 
Moses, V The eye was not dim, nor the 
natural force abated," while mental 
vigour was mercifully continued till the 
last hours of life. It was in August^ 



1844, tliat she was taken suddenly ill. 
Delirium succeeded almost immediately, 
and continued for several days ; and after 
the incoherence of this state, it was a 
great relief and joy to her family when 
quiet consciousness returned. Her re- 
spected minister called on that day to 
see her, and she wished to speak to htm 
for a few minutes. She said on that 
occasion, '^ I am not afraid to die ; the 
act of faith is a very simple thing ; I rely 
wholly on Christ I" Her countenance 
had a calm and cheerful expression. She 
knew that a few hours might end her 
mortal life ; but there was nothing of the 
hurried anxiety which so sudden an ill- 
ness would have caused in one who had 
now to seek God for the first time. To 
her, death was but as the beginning of a 
belter — an eternal life. 

The violent symptoms of illness, how- 
ever, shortly subsided; and those who 
watched, with eager hope, that she might 
be spared, thought that health would 
return after a while. But health was not 
to return, and six months of acute suffer- 
ing were her portion. Never, during 
this time, did one word of murmuring 
linger on her lips ; and those who were 
with her wondered that, amid so much 
anguish, no marks of irritability or impa- 
tience were ever seen. During all those 
painful mouths she was never known to 
utter a hasty word ; and though at some 
periods of her illness ^he said little of ber 
own feelings, yet she always expressed 
the most perfect submission to the will of 
God. 

It was on an evening in the latter part 
of October, that some very alarming 
symptoms came on unexpectedly. During 
the interval of paroxysms of pain, she 
said to the writer of these pages, '* Come 
and sit down on the sofa, by me : I think 
I am dying. Perhaps, presently I may 
not be able to speak to you." She then 
expressed her wishes respecting some 
matter of business to be attended to after 
her decease. I said, '^ You do not seem 
to dread death." She replied, *' No ; I 
do not : I know I need cleansing every 
houri but then I seek it every hour." 
She added, ** I do not know whether I 
have what is called the full assurance of 
hope; but my hope, such as it is, has 
never failed me from the first hour I 
held it." 

From this time the suffering invalid 
never had any permanent expectation of 
recovery ; and even those who longed 
for it most fondly were conscious of the 
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'* daily shortening of the tale of hope." 
Now and then her sensations deceived 
her, and she would fancy that she was 
gaining strength, though it was remark- 
able that this illusion always occurred on 
those days on which she was really most 
ill. Whether, however, expecting life or 
death, her hope was always the same ; 
she was still calm and cheerful, and 
spoke, of her own decease with as much 
composure as if she had been merely 
speaking of taking a journey. Once 
when this was the suhject of conversa- 
tion, she saw tears in tne eyes of one of 
the family, when she said, " Oh ! do 
not grieve — pray do not grieve; you 
ought rather to rejoice for me." Ahout 
the same time, she said to her nurse 
(alluding to her medical attendant), 
*' Mr. B. has done all he can do : they 
have all done all that can be done now." 
The nurse replied, " Oh ! ma'am, I 
hope God will hi ess some of these 
mean?." She said, ''Oh, no! but it is 
all right." On many occasions she said 
to the nurse, *' I am very ill; but I 
am very happy." Once, when asked, 
"Do you wish to live or die?" she 
replied, " I have not a single wish on the 
subject. I have many ties to earth, in 
my dear children ; but I have ties to 
heaven. I do not know which to wish 
for." One day, when she was in great 
agony, one of her family said to her, 
" You are, indeed, deeply afflicted, my 
dear mother." Her answer was, " Not 
more than I need, dear; not more than I 
need." " What shall I ask for you at a 
throne of grace ? " was asked her, by one 
present. She said, " I have not a wish." 
At this veiy time she was enduring an 
amount of suffering such as rarely falls to 
the lot of the invalid. 

About a month before her departure, 
the symptoms of illness became so 
serious that no hope could be entertained 
of her long continuance here, and she 
then felt more like a dying person, and 
her wishes became more decided. She 
longed to die. One day she remarked, 
" Oh ! how weary I feel : you do not 
know what this weariness is; you will 
never know till you are dying. Oh ! 
this burden of the flesh ; how I long to 
lay it down ; how I long to be released, 
and to be at rest ! " 

Truly, those who lie on a bed of sick- 
ness have good reason to love the memo- 
ries of some of our sacred poets. At 
such times any long-continued reading is 
often impossible ; a few words of sacred 



writ, a few blessed promises on which 
the mind can be stayed, and some devout 
thoughts clothed in verse, are often all 
that the invalid can bear. One beautiful 
hymn of Toplady's, beginning, 

<' Rock of Ages, cleft for roe," 

has supplied to many a dying person a 
delightful theme of thought and means of 
expression. This was a hymn much 
beloved by the sufferer whose words we 
are now tracing; and though she well 
knew it, yet she often chose to have it 
read to her. Once, when about reading 
a hymn, I asked which she would have. 
She replied, *• You know I am very fond 
of Jane Taylor's hymn : 

•• Come, my fond fluttering heart, 
That struggles to be free: 
Thou anci the world must part, 

However hard it be : 
My trembling spirit owns it Just, 
Yet clings still closer to the dust." 

" But, no," she added ; ** no, do not read 
that. It is no hardship to me to give up 
the world. My work is done here : at 
least, if God thinks it ia done, it is done." 
She then quoted, with some help, the 
following verses : 

" One array of the living God, 
At his command we bow ; 
Part of the host have cross'd the flood, 
And part are crossing now. 

E'en now to their celestial home 

Some happy spirits fly ; 
And we are to the margin come, 

And soon expect to die." 

When she had repeated these lines, she 
said, <*That suits my circumstances." 
Once, when I had been reading to her 
some remarks on those words, "Then 
they that feared the Lord spake often one 
to another," — in which tne author la- 
mented that Christians did not tell each 
other more fully the state of their own 
hearts, — she said, ** I often regret that I 
cannot do this more ; but I seem not to 
be able to do so." I said, " I think it is 
a mistaken notion that our silence on this 
sulject must necessarily be sinful. Per- 
sons of a certain character cannot speak 
at all on some subjects, on which they 
feel strongly : it is with them the nature 
of strong feeling to be silent." She said, 
** That is exactly my case : it is because 
my feelings are so strong that I cannot 
venture to express them." 

One evening, when alone with her 
nurse, she looked up suddenly, and 
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asked, '* Should you be afraid to be with 
ine if I should die?" « Oh do, 
ma'am." '< Well, I am glad of that," 
she added. The nurse replied, " What a 
mercy that you are not afraid to die ! " 
She [Aid, " Oh no, I am not afraid of 
death. I long to depart, and to be with 
Christ, which is far better. I long to be 
released, and be with Jesus." 

A short time after, she said, " Oh, 
how many mercies I have! I wish I 
could be more thankful :" when the reply 
of the person addressed was, " You have 
been patient and thankful, my dear 
mother, all through your illness." She 
said, <* Oh no ! do not say so ; I will not 
let any one say so. Christ has revealed 
to me the depth of the sin of my heart ; 
I never knew so much of it till this 
illness : one sin seems so to run into an- 
other." ** Then now you can understand 
still more the value of the Saviour's 
atonement." She said, ** Ah I yes, 
Christ's promises are very precious." It 
was remarked, " God is love." " Yes," 
she replied, ** and God is truth. I hope 
God will soon let me die, and take me to 
himself." Two dsys before her death, 
one of her family asked, " Do you know 
me, dear mother ? " " Yes," she said ; ^4t 

is my own dear . Oh ! you will die 

of exhaustion ; yet do not leave me quite. 
Go awavj and come every five minutes." 
The dailghter replied, " 1 will not leave 
you ; but you have One better than I to 
be with you." She said, " Oh yes, 
Christ is with me. I am going soon — in 
a few minutes ; but Christ meets me half 
way." '* There will be no pain there," 
was the answer. " No," she said ; " no 
pain, no sorrow : what a glorious ex- 
change!" She added, ** Satan has 
desired to have me, that he might sift me 
like wheat ; but Christ upheld me. He 
will never fail: nature may fail; but 
Christ never will," I said, " You will 
soon be gone now." She replied, ** Yes, 
if God does not keep me from sinking, I 
shall; and when I go, be will go with 
me : I have nothing to do now, all is 
done; I am only waiting. Oh! how 
precious are Christ's promises! " 

She died on the night of the following 
Monday ; and on the Sunday, when one 
of the family came to see ner, she was 
told the would stay all day with her. 
She said, " Oh ! I thank God for that" 
It was remarked, " She is glad to find 
you so happy." '' Oh ! yes," she said ; 

I am very happy." A friend said, 

You will soon sing the conqueror's 
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song." ''Oh yes!" During the night 
she often said, " Lord Jesus, come 
quickly ! " 

The last dav of life had now come to 
the cheerful, tnankful sufferer, who thus, 
by her death, glorified God. During a 
great part of the day, she lay in an 
unconscious state; but was always re- 
called by the sound of the voice of her 
daughter, who had been privileged to 
attend on her through the illness. Once, 
when asked, " Have you any pain ? " she 
replied, "No, dear." "You will soon 
be in heaven," was added. " Yes," she 
said, " 1 trust so." When very near 
death, she was again asked, " Are you in 
any pain, my dear mother 2 " She said, 
in a cheerful voice, "Not any." "Are 
you quite happy ? " " Yes, and quite 
safe." A friend said to her, " Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.'* I said to her, 
" You can say these words." She slowly 
repeated, " Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit ; " and these were the last coherent 
words she uttered, though her dyios; lips 
often named the names of her children ; 
and she evidently thought that all were 
present, as she stretched out her hand to 
grasp the hand of each. She died on 
February 18th, 1845. 

Perhaps there is not one who may read 
this short aecount of the closing scene, 
who would not like to die thus calmly 
and hopefully, to go through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death so sup- 
ported by God as never to feel its dark- 
ness. And what sustained this Chris- 
tian? Was it that she had committed 
no sins ? Do we find her looking back 
to the good deeds which she had done, 
and resting on prayers which she had 
uttered in days of health, or on remem- 
brances of devout attendance on the 
house and ordinances of God ? No ; she 
rested not here. She knew that sin had 
mingled with her holiest thoughts and 
deeds. She had a deep conviction of the 
evil of sin, and of its existence in her 
own heart. She did not expect to be 
saved because she was better than any-* 
because she was in any respect good. 
Her expression was, "I know I need 
cleansing every hour." Alas !• con- 
science would be but apooi^ consoler in 
the dying moment. Tiien sin appears 
more in its true character, than it did 
when in the time of health and enjoy- 
ment. But this dying Christian looked 
away from herself, for her trust was fixed 
alone on Him, of who has said, "Look 
unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of 
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the earth;'* even in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who died for the chief ef sinners. 



I'LL TELL YOU HOW IT IS. 

** I'll tell you how it is," said a little 
gray-haired man, with a calm-looking 
countenance, as be sat on a bench under 
a tree, near a cottage, with several people 
around him, who appeared to listen with 
respect and attention to every word that 
fell from his iips. " I'll tell you how it 
is; there is no such a thing as being 
happy long together in this world without 
a good hope of a better. When the sun 
shines, and we have our health, and our 
barrel of meal and our cruse of oil are 
full, and we have many friends, we get 
along tolerably well. But how is it with 
us when things are otherwise ; when 
the sky is overcast, when our health and 
strength fail us, when our cruse and 
barrel are empty, and our friends walk 
away from us and leave us to ourselves ? 
We are all quick enough then to see the 
hollowness of the world, and ready 
enough to cry unto the Lord in our 
trouble that he may deliver us out of our 
distresses." 

As I stood in the low, shadowy lane, 
I could catch a glimpse, now and then, 
of the assembled group through the thick 
bowery screen of hazel trees that sepa- 
rated U9. There were, at least, a dozen 
people together, several of them old men ; 
but the little calm-faced, gray-headed 
man seemed to be above the rest, both in 
condition and knowledge. He was evi- 
dently a man of piety, who had mingled 
much with mankind, and kept both his 
eyes and his ears open in passing* on his 
pilgrimage. It struck me as not un- 
likely that he was then paying a visit to 
his native village, and that the friends 
around him had assembled to enjoy his 
company. At first I had some scruples 
of conscience in playing the part of a 
listener ; but I was soon convinced that, 
in doing so, I was benefiting myself with- 
out injuring any one. Many people have 
a manner of conversation peculiar to 
themselves, and this was the case with 
the little gray- headed man, for almost all 
his observations were commenced with 
the words, ** I'll tell you how it is.'* 
Some people have a sweet, persuasive 
way with them, and it was so with him ; 
I could have listened to him by the 
hour. 



" I'll tell you how it is," said he, in 
reply to a remark that there were many- 
unhappy couples in the village, and the 
squire and his wife among them ; '' I'll 
tell you how it is that there is so 
little affection in wedded life. 'Where 
one couple go to the altar in a sober- 
minded, God-fearing spirit, ten couples 
go there in a thoughtless, laughing, 
joking spirit. Now it is no joke to do 
that, which death alone can undo. If 
husbands, instead of telling their wives 
that it is their duty to obey them ; and 
wives, instead of telling their husbands 
it is their duty to support them, would 
love one another, bear with one another, 
pray for one another, and try to help one 
another on the way to heaven; the 
wrangling and jangling, the bitterness 
and altercation of married life would 
cease. The husband and wife that fear 
God, and love one another, can never be 
altogether unhappy." 

JViany of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage had been called away. Some of 
them had died in their '* i'uU strength, 
being wholly at ease and quiet;" while 
others had departed in the bitterness of 
their 8oul«, with no heart - sustaintBg^ 
consolation — no cheering hope, through 
the Redeemer, of a glorious immor^ 
tality. <* I'll tell you how it is," said 
the little man, as he rented on his stick ; 
reminding me of good old fatlUr Jacob, 
leaning on his staff in years gone by: 
" We are not sufficiently in earnest in 
Divine things, indeed we are not, and 
thus we rob ourselves of much peace and 
of much joy. We are not apt in our 
every- day concerns to take the shell 
instead of the kernel, the cup instead of 
the liquor, and the shadow instead of the 
substance. We do not do this in our 
common affairs, why should we do it in 
holy things ? And yet many go to God's 
hjuse, and read God's holy word, with 
no more concern for tlieir souls than if 
they had none. Church -going and Bible- 
reading are good things; but we are 
dying creatures, and they will not give 
us life ; we are lost sinners, and they will 
not save us. We should strive to enter in 
at the strait gate ; we should follow 
hard after eternal things, showing how 
highly we estimate the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost. If we 
were more iu earnest than we are, we 
should often rejoice when we now de- 
spond, and shed tears of joy rather than 
tnoee of sorrow." 
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As the party continued tbeir conversa- 
tion, one of them lamented that the son 
and daughter of the wheelwright had 
turned out so sadly as they had done. 
*< I'll tell you how it is," said he of the 

fray head ; " the poor children are, per- 
ap9, as much to he pitied as they are to 
be blamed. If young people have a bad 
example set them by their parents, can 
we wonder that they should follow it? 
The boy that steals a penny without 
punishment, by-and-by will steal a pound. 
The girl who is allowed to wear trinkets 
and finery when under her mother's eye, 
ia not likely to throw them aside when 
she has none to control her. Fond 
parents too often laugh at those things in 
their children at one time, which force 
them to weep at another. If they let 
their little ones tear off the wing of the 
butterfly, spin the cockchafer, stone the 
frog to death, and torment the cat, is it 
cause of wonder that they should grow 
up to be cruel ? If they allow them to 
neglect their Creator in the days of their 
youth, ought they to be surprised that 
they do not fear God in their after years ? 
Parents will do well to remember that if 
the heart of a child is not weeded like a 
garden, it will abound with thistles and 
thorns.'* 

It was evident from many of the re- 
marks which were made, that there had 
been some sad altercations fn the village, 
and different opinions were expressed 
about them.- **r\\ tell you how it is," 
said the little man ; ** if we loved God 
more, we should love our neighbours 
more. If we reflected on his forbeaiance 
to us more, we should bear with one 
another more. Instead of remembering 
the text, 'A soft answer turneth away 
wrath, but grievous words stir up anger;' 
on the least provocation our language is 
as sharp as a two-edged sword. Instead 
of ' hoping all thing?,' and ' enduring all 
thing?,' we give way to hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness. We are told not 
to render railing for railing, but contrari- 
wise blessing; but so far from this, neither 
Jew, Turk, infidel, nor pagan, can show 
more quickness to resent an insult, or to 
revenge an injury, than many of us do. 
Shame ! shame upon us 1 As it is in the 
town, so it is in the country ; we seem to 
carry a flint and steel with us, and strike 
fire on the least occasion. If we had 
more of God's grace in our hearts, we 
should manifest a better temper.'* 

There was so much good sense, and 
apparent sincerity and kindnees in the 



gray-headed speaker, that I could have 
listened by the hour to his remarks ; but 
at last it was plain that he was drawing 
near the end of his observations. His 
friends gathered closer around him ; they 
seemed to hang more affectionately on 
his words; and the thought struck me 
that some of them had a belief that it 
was the la^t time they should listen to his 
words. 

Two or three of the oldest of the 
throng remarked, that life appeared a 
very different thing to them then to what 
it had used to do in the days of their 
youth. " I'll tell you how it is," said 
the Christian-hearted little man, holding 
up his hand, and pointing with his fore 
finger as he spoke: ^VA man growing 
into years is like one climbing a hill ; he 
gets a clearer view of the path he has 
trodden, and of his wrong turnings. He 
sees where he has wasted his time and his 
strength for noughf, and how he might 
have avoided one- half of the errors he 
has committed. Like most young people, 
I used to think health, riches, .and posi- 
tion in life made up all that a man could 
desire ; and that he who could get them 
must be happy. Alas ! I have seen so 
many proud men humbled ; so many 
rich men made poor, and so many strong 
men carried to the grave, that my opinion 
is altered. So many glittering bubbles 
have burst around me, that did a man 
possess the world, I could pity him if he 
bad not the word of God for his guide, 
the Saviour for his hope, and heaven for 
his home.''' 

Here the speaker rose up from the 
bench, as though he was about to walk 
towards the cottage ; but still he lingered 
as loath to leave the place without a few 
more parting words. One of the throng 
spoke a few sentences about the squire 
having broken his word ; and that the 
churchwarden, a rich man, who had pro- 
mised to do many things for him, had not 
done them. 

'< I'll tell you how it is," said the little 
man for the last time ; " we depend too 
much on our friends around us, and too 
little on the goodness of our heavenly 
Father ; forgetting that bis are the silver 
and the. gold, and the cattle on a thou- 
sand hills ; forgetting that he has the 
hearts of all men in bis hands, and that he 
can turn them according to his good plea- 
sure. If we have an enemy in him, we 
have nothing to hope ; and if he is our 
Friend and Father, we have nothing to 
fear. How it ^ould delight me to know 
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that all of you in ihe village were living 
in the fear of the Lord; committing 
yourselves, and all you possess, and all 
that are dear to you into his holy hands. 
This will he the way to enjoy gratefully, 
to endure patiently, and to obtain peace : 

\7hate'er betide of worldly Rtrife, 
Though care and trouble ftown, 

Look up to Hloi who gave you life, 
And blessings will come down." 

Finding the party about to separate, I 
hastily left my hiding-place, and walked 
on. Though some time has passed since 
this village adventure took place, I am 
not likely to forget it ; and never do I 
hear the expression, " Til tell you how it 
is," without again seeing in my imagina- 
tion that village scene. There is the 
cottage, there the assembled throng, and 
there sits on the bench, under the tree, 
the little gray-headed old man, with 
Christian charity in his heart, and the 
language of Christian love falling from 
his lips. 



GOD THE PERFECTION OF BEAUTY. 

The beauty that is in God is unmixed, 
complete, and perfect. Do we think of 
greatness, power, glory, and majesty? 
They are all his, 1 Chron. xxix. 11. If 
of peace — he is the very God of it, 
1 Thess. V. 23. If of wealth—" The hea- 
ven, even the heavens, are the Lord's," 
Psa. cxv. 16. If of love — " God is love," 
1 John iv. 8 ; and whatever else you can 
imagine that is desirable. These and all 
other perfections are in God, in an un- 
paralleled degree of eminence. The 
beauty that is in God is permanent, 
everlasting, unfading, not perishable as 
the creature's is, out of whose garden 
every day plucks a flower. Even the 
heavens themselves, which by way of 
pre-eminence of beauty are called a most 
excellent piece of workmanship indeed, 
— even those glorious bodies shall wax 
old as doth a garment, Heb. i. 11. It is 
God alone that hath immortality, 1 Tim. 
vi. 16 ; and in whom there is no vari- 
ableness, James i. 17. All the beauty and 
goodness that is in the creature are derived 
from God — he put it there. How glorious 
is the sovereign of the skies, the sun ! and 
that queen ot heaven, the moon ! There 
is beauty in the heavens; how brightly 
are they bespangled with stars! There 
is beauty in the earth ; how finely is it 



embroidered with fruits and flowers! 
There is beauty in men, women, etc. ; 
how much more is there in God, who 
made them! The little that is in the 
channel often extremely delighte us ; 
what, then, should not that do that is in 
the Fountain ? If the creatures have so 
much, their Maker cannot challenge less 
than all. In a word, when we have said 
and imagined all that we can of the 
Divine excellency — when we are, as it 
were, swallowed up, and have lost our- 
selves under the contemplation of it, we 
come infinitely short of what is indeed in 
Him. God, in all his perfections, is 
incomprehensible. — Buckler, 



A TRIP FROM VIENNA TO VENICE. 

Vienna, a city of Germany, and capi- 
tal of Austria, is situated in a fertile 
plain on the right bank of the Danube. 
It is of a nearly circular form, being 
about ten miles in circumference, with a 
population of about 360,000, including 
the garrison, of about 15,000. The city- 
proper, in the centre is, however, scarcely 
three miles round ; it is strongly fortified 
by ramparts of brickwork, and a beauti- 
ful glacis from two to three furlongs 
broad, planted with trees, and laid out in 
public walks. These separate the city 
from its eight suburbs, which, on the 
south side of the Danube, are again 
enclosed by a line of ramparts, which 
were thrown up in 1703, where the pass- 
ports of travellers are shown. 

The first view of Vienna is by no 
means imposing, the fauxbourgs forming 
by far its larger portion. The streets, 
generally, are very narrow, and the 
houses — six and seven stories high — 
mostly of flint ; these have, neverthe- 
less, a lively and attractive appearance ; 
many of the shops exhibiting a dazzling 
display of jewellery — a great attraction 
to many persons. 

If we might moralize on this feature 
of Vienna, we should express our regret 
that such is the case. As works of skill, 
of taste, and of industry, we admire 
them, and thus far we may do so law- 
fully ; but too often our estimate is car- 
ried beyond these limits, and they are 
made subsidiary to purposes of vanity, if 
not of criminality. We would therefore 
press upon our young readers especially, 
the desirableness of discouraging the 
first risings of this kind of pride. Pride 
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18 a monster which, if not cruihed as 
soon as conceived, hecomes, ere long^ 
bydra-headed, and is not only unma- 
nageahle, hut certain to destroy the very 
lieart that gave it birth. In olden times, 
modest apparel was enjoined hy the apos- 
tle on all pious women, in contradistinc- 
tion to the gaudy dresses and adomings 
of the heathen. In our day, we think 
that the qualities both of the head and 
heart are often indexed hy this or that 
style of dress. Most certainly a profu- 
sion of gewgaws bespeaks a mind wholly 
destitute, not only of all which distin- 
guishes the human from the brute spe- 
cies, but also of those more important 
considerations which bear upon the im- 
mortal soul. A poet has admirably 
described the class of individuals who 
worship only at the shrine of their own 
supposed graces, and who, therefore, are 
slaves to the passions and vanities of this 
fleeting life, ** which they spend as a 
shadow." 



** Ye vell-arrayed ! ye lilies of our land ! 
Ye lilies male ! who neither toil nor spin 
A» sister lilies might, if not so wise 
As Solomon, more sumptuous to the sight! 
Yc delicate, who nothing can support, 
Yourselves most insupportable ! for whom 
The winter rose must blow, the sun put ou 
A brighter beam in Leo ; silky, soft 
Favonius breathe still softer, or be chid ; 
And otiier worlds send odours, sauce, and song, 
And robes, and notions framed in foreign looms ! 
O ye Lorenzos of our age ! who deem 
One moment unamused a misery 
Not made for feeble man ; who call aloud 
For every bauble drivell'd o'er by sense, 
For rattles and conceits of every cast ; 
For change of follies, and relays of joy, 
To drag your patience through the tedious 

length 
Of a short winter's day ; — say, sages ; say, 
Wits, oracles; say, dreamers of gay dreams, 
How will you weather an eternal night 
Where such expedients fail?" 



A more important question than this 
could not be asked: with it, therefore, 
we will close our reflections on the pecu- 
liar attractions of the shops at Vienna. 

There are some fine squares in the 
city, as a set-ofF for its narrow streets 
and tall houses, in one of which, Joseph- 
square, is a colossal equestrian statue, in 
bronze, of Joseph ii. Many families 
during the winter reside within the forti* 
fications of the city, and pass the summer 
in the suburbs. 

The public buildings of Vienna are 
numerous; the most worthy of remark 
are the Imperial Palace, the Palace of 
the Princes, the Imperial Chancery, the 
Imperial Arsenal, the Mint, the General 
Hoflpital, the Town-house, the Custom- 



house, the Bank, the Library, and the 
Museum. 

Here, as all over Germany, pic- 
tures abound. The Picture Gallery, for- 
merly a palace, is a very fine building, 
and admirably adapted for the purpose. 
The paintings of each master have a 
room appropriated to themselves, thus 
affording greater facility to the. visitors 
in their examinations, by freedom from 
that confusion of one for another which 
is often the case with those who are not 
masters themselves in the art. The 
cabinet of Rembrandt, the celebrated 
Dutch painter, contains two portraits of 
himself, his mother, and several other of 
his chef-d*oeuvres. The room appropriated 
to Teniers, the great Flemish painter, 
and pupil of Rubens, is equally admi- 
rable, while that of his great master con- 
tains sqme grand and striking specimens 
of his genius. Two heads by Dennar, 
of an old couple, which are preserved in 
glass cases, are among the most valuable 
representations of life that can be ima- 
gined. There are also a few pictures by 
Correggio, well worthy of the pencil of 
that wonderful artist. Tradition says 
that he was self-educated, and wholly 
unaided, except by his own transcendant 
genius ; that he lived in poverty and 
seclusion, and that he was very inade- 
quately remunerated for his works. The 
tradition relates also that on one occasion, 
having been paid in copper coin equal to 
sixty crowns for one of his productions, 
he -actually conveyed this amount away 
upon his shoulders aloile, being impa- 
tient to take it to his family for the 
purchase of the necessaries of life ; and 
that, in so doing, he became overheated, 
and, to assuage his thirst, drank off some 
cold water, after which he was seized 
with a malignant fever, and died. 

Such was the report, which was be- 
lieved to be the truth for many years. 
We shall now see how cautious it is 
requisite to be in admitting into the mind 
as facts mere reports, often originating, 
doubtless, in some trifling occurrence, 
which not being inquired into at the 
time, is not explained away, and so goes 
on, gaining credence more widely, and 
acquiring additional strength, as it does 
fresh materials, every day, until there is 
a rooted belief in the story. This report 
of Correggio was wholly a mistake, as 
the following facts fully testify: — Cor- 
reggio painted the dome of the cathedral 
of Parma ; he stood by his sovereign as 
one of the chosen witnesses of his mar- 
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riage; and there are no reasons for sup- 
posing that, as it regards the comforts of 
this life, he died unhappily, hut quite the 
contrary : would that we were as fully 
satisfied of the felicities of his immortal 
spirit f Neither is there any ground for 
believing that Correggio was self-edu- 
cated. H is knowledge of anatomy, which 
all his works declare, as well as a truly clas- 
sical taste, and a perfect familiarity with 
the sciences of optics, mathematics, per- 
spective, and chemistry, as far as they 
were then carried out,— the rich and 
expensive colours used in his paintings, 
which could not have been procured by a 
poor man, — all combine to prove the fal- 
laciousness of such an impression. The 
whole idea, most probably, arose out of 
our painter's amiable and unpretending 
manners ; he possessed that modesty 
which ever accompanies great talent, as 
well as true nobility of spirit, and, unlike 
many of his profession, preferred a quiet 
domestic life, never going into public, 
except when absolutely necessary to the 
prosecution of his great art. Without 
much stretch of imagination, we may 
draw a favourable conclusion in reference 
to the moral character of this great 
painter. It is related of his father, Pel- 
legrino Allegri, that he repaid twenty- 
five gold crowns, which his son had 
received in advance for work he did not 
live to complete. This action proves, at 
least, that Correggio was the subject of 
high moral culture. Bat to return to the 
picture gallery. 

The most strikingly beautiful picture 
in this collection is a Madonna and child, 
by Murillo. The erace and expression 
of both mother and child are charming. 
The infant Saviour is in the act of dis- 
pensing bread from a basket, held by an 
angel, to three missionaries, whose half- 
length figures occupy the foreground of 
the picture. The countenances of these 
three good men are lighted up with a glow 
of fervent devotion and worshipful rever- 
ence. The subject is said to be taken 
from John xxi. 16, "Feed my sheep." 

The sculpture room contains some ex- 
quisite productions of the chisel. A head 
of Napoleon, by Canova, and one of 
Maria Louisa. There are, beside, many 
fine groups in marble. The Arsenal 
contains a large and splendid collection 
both of ancient and modern armour — 
also many trophies of victory taken from 
the Turks. Prince Eugene's shirt-armour 
and a lock of his hair are deposited in 
this museum, with some other relics. 



Our readers will remember at once the 
renowned general in question. Eugene 
was a Frenchman, and served first under 
Louis XIV.; but that moDarch refusing 
to advance his interests, he quitted his 
native country, and entered the Austrian 
service as a volunteer. His valour very 
shortly found him surrounded by a host 
of friends, and he defeated the Tnrks 
some time af^er at Peter- Waradin. The 
emperor sent him against the French, 
and he proved one of the most formidable 
foes that country had ever known. He 
joined the duke of Marlborough; the 
laurels of the allied army were innume- 
rable, and Eugene had of these his full 
share. 

We cannot fail of being reminded by 
this circumstance of the vast importance 
of acting justly. Had Louis xiv. rewarded 
the prowess of Eugene, he would never 
have been found among: the enemies of 
his own countrymen ! Evil leads to evil ; 
one wrong step is followed by another 
and another, until even the ruin of a 
country is not too much to sacrifice at 
the shrine of avarice. 

The cathedral of San Stefano, or St. 
Stephen, which stands almost in ^the 
centre of the city, and from which the 
principal thoroughfares diverge, is an 
elegant Gothic building, in elevation and 
richness of architecture not inferior to 
the cathedrals of Strasburg and Antwerp. 
It measures 350 feet in length, and 280 
in breadth. The tower and spire is 450 
feet in height, and it has a bell weighing 
53 7 1 hundred weight 

The Augustine church is another fine 
building ; but its principal attraction is a 
monument to the memory of the arch" 
duchess Maria Christina, of Savoy, by 
the inimitable chisel of Canova. 

The Prater, or park — somewhat like 
our Hyde- park, but of considerably larger 
dimensions — is the favourite resort of the 
gentry, both in ca.rriages and on foot. 
Here are herds of deer and game, which 
conduce greatly to the resemblance ; and 
here, between some fine avenues of chest- 
nut trees, are seen beautiful views of the 
surrounding country, including the ex- 
tensive plains of Wagram. On public 
occasions, may be seen most brilliant 
displays of fireworks — a species of enter- 
tainment frequent at Vienna, and for 
their beauty it is justly celebrated. 

There is another favourite resort of a 
similar kind, where the lovers of music 
may have a rich treat Here may be 
heard Strauss's famous band, led by 
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liimself. The lovers of art, too, have 
sufficient to engage their admiration. In 
the garden is an edifice, copied from the 
Temple of Theseus at Athens, containing 
Canova's fine group of Theseus and the 
Minotaur. The gardens also of the sum- 
mer palace of Schonbrunn are extremely 
beautiful. On an eminence is a temple, 
significantly called the Gloriette, from 
the gallery of which is an extensive view 
of the city, and of the surrounding coun- 
try. Conservatories, menageries, bota- 
nical gardens, etc., etc., form delightful 
additions to the many objects of interest 
to be seen at Vienna. The only draw- 
back to the pleasure which must univer- 
sally prevail, is the admixture of frivolity 
with which so much that is rational is 
combined in these spots of fashionable 
resort. 

To the lovers of nature, in her more 
sombre vest, a rich treat may be enjoyed, 
for which, according to the writer's taste, 
the necessary sacrifice is not worthy of 
consideration. Passing through Mur- 
zuschlag, crossing a mountain of consi- 
derable extent, over a hilly and highly 
picturesque country, we arrive at Gratz, 
a fortified town of some importance, the 
capital of lower Styria. Here is a for- 
tress, on a lofty and commanding emi- 
nence, the most striking object in this 
town. There are also several palaces, a 
university, and a fine arsenal, and several 
charitable institutions. Thence on to 
Cilley, (a city of considerable trade in 
merchandize to and from Vienna and 
Trieste,) EilwagsBn, and Laubach, a large 
town with a castle, called the old fort, oc- 
cupying the summit of a high mountain, 
whieh, however, being now used as a 
prison, is shorn of all its pristine charms, 
at least for the hearts of the sensitive. 
From Laubach we proceed to Adelsberg. 
Here is one of the most wonderful works 
of nature, in the form of a cave, of whose 
beauty the most vivid description must 
fall very far 8h(»rt. It Is one of the 
things to be seen and felt in order to due 
appreciation. Several guides are neces- 
sary to accompany strangers through the 
intricate maees of these subterranean 
apartments. The long galleries and 
steep flights of steps which lead to spa- 
cious halls, with massive columns of rock, 
enormous stalactites of fantastic shapes, 
and of every size, hanging from the roof, 
produce on the mind an overpowering 
sense of chaotic wonderment ; — the spirit 
seems awake only to the sublime. A 
river dashes along nearly the whole extent 



of the cavern, sometimes losing itself in 
pits of unfathomable darkness — 

'* Whose awful depths no diver dare explore ;" 

and again reflecting, a hundred feet be- 
low, the uncertain light of the torches 
with which the guides are furnished; 
this, together with the roar of the torrent 
in its invisible and mysterious channel, 
produces feelings of holy awe amounting 
to adoration. A natural bridge, formed 
of a single massive arch, spans the tor • 
rent, and leads to a long gallery, at the 
end of which stands a tablet, erected by 
the emperor Francis i., expressive of his 
admiration of this stupendous work of 
nature. 

Very difierent are the objects that 
meet the eye in a seaport town to the 
sublime and beautiful which we have 
been describing; yet all charming in 
proportion to their individual or relative 
value. The harbour of Trieste is the 
finest in the Adriatic Sea. The streets 
present a very lively appearance, and 
should strangers be induced to stroll at 
the " sweet moonlight hour," they would 
be much struck with the gaiety and stir 
which prevails among groups of Greeks, 
Turks, and people of other nations, in 
their respective costumes, who, at this 
time, carry on a sale of fruits and vege- 
tables, as happily and merrily as though 
it were mid -day. ' But for the grotesque- 
ness of their habiliments, they might be 
transformed by the imagination into 
<< elves" and '* fairies," who from time 
immemorial have been supposed to have 
a penchant for what is called the '^witch- 
ing time o' night." 

Only they whose pilgrimage has been 
marked by chequered paths, can under- 
stand the efl*ect on the spirits at leaving a 
scene like that of Adelsberg, unless it be 
to embark for the superb city of Venice, 
on a sea not more disturbed than 

" The breeze- fann'd lake," 

on whose little wavelets dance the silvery 
moonbeams, which sparkle like ten thou- 
sand liquid brilliants, and who, after the 
hours of the night have gradually given 
place to the new-born day, wake up just 
in time to behold the broad sun rising, 
as it were, out of the sea ; — we say, only 
hearts susceptible of that sadness which 
is always fed by the sublime, can fully 
comprehend the luxury of such moments. 
The words of Fingal, when mourning for 
Carthon, come unbidden to the mind in 
their full force : — 
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OUR FATUEU WIIICU ART IN HEAVEN. — VALUE OF IJ^BOUR, 



" O thou that rollest ahove, round as 
the shield of my fathers! Whence are 
thy beams, O sun I thy everlasting light? 
Thou comest forth in thy awful beauty ; 
the stars hide themselves in the sky ; the 
moon^ cold and pale, sinks in the western 
wave; but thou thyself movest alone. 
Who can be a companion of thy course? 
The oaks of the mountains fall; the 
mountains themselves decay with years ; 
the ocean shrinks and grows again ; the 
moon herself is lost in heaven ; but thou 
art for ever the same, rejoicing in the 
brightness of thy course. When the 
world is dark with tempests, when thun- 
der rolls and lightning flies, thou lookest 
in thy beauty from the clouds, and 
laughest at the storm. But to Ossian 
thou lookest in vain, for he beholds thy 
beams no more ; whether thy yellow hair 
flows on the eastern clouds, or thou trem- 
blest at the gates of the west. But thou 
art perhaps like me, for a season ; thy 
years will have an end. Thou shalt 
sleep in thy clouds, careless of the voice 
of the morning. Exult then, O sun, in 
the strength of thy youth I Age is dark 
and unlovely; it is like the glimmering 
light of the moon, when it shines through 
broken cloudy, and the mist is on the 
hills; the blast of the north is on the 
plain ; the traveller shrinks in the midst 
of his journey." 

Happy, thrice happy, he who, at the 
end of his journey, can say with the apos- 
tle of the Gentiles, ** I have fought a 
good flght, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith: henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day;" he 
will sit down to an infinitely holier and 
far more enduring banquet than did 
Ossian at the " feast of shells," — even at 
the marriage supper of the Lamb. 

b. S. S. 



" OUR FATHER WHICH ART IN HEAVEN." 

Unto Him, and not unto either men 
or angels, did our blessed Lord instruct 
his disciples to offer up their prayers. 
And doth not this confute and overthrow 
that sacrilegious doctrine of popery., 
which teaches men to pray unto angel? 
and departed saints, which prayers can 
yield them no more comfort than the 
prescribed form which our Lord taught 
his followers will yield them a warrant 
for what they do? What is their practice, 



and to what doth it amount, but to 
ascribe unto them Divine honours, and 
set them, as it were, in God's chair of 
state ? Therefore, be they never so full 
of damnable hypocrisy and cunning to 
colour over this their foul sin with goodly 
pretences, it is sufficiently known unto 
God, and unto all godly men, that they 
commit gross idolatry in their worship; 
they rob the Lord of his due honour, and 
will receive at the hands of God a pro- 
portionable measure of punishment. God 
will have the hearing of all suits, imme- 
diatelv in his own person ; he sets none 
as substitute under him in that office; 
and this should teach us to keep up a 
continual correspondence with him, and 
avoid everything that would cast us out 
of his favour; for he is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity, and cannot look 
upon sin with allowance. If we regard 
wickedness in our hearts, the Lord win not 
hear our prayers. And hence it comes 
to pass that unbelieving papists and other 
sinful persons have so little heart and 
courage to go unto God himself, because 
their own consciences testify against 
them, that they both have been, and are, 
and still purpose to be, notable rebels 
against his majesty. 

Let Christians, therefore, before they 
pray, thoroughly consider with them- 
selves that they are about to enter into 
His presence who is a God of perfect holi- 
ness and absolute purity; and, withal, 
that unless they have free and comfort- 
able access to a throne of grace, they 
neither have a title unto, nor can possibly 
have the comfortableness of any blessing, 
spiritual or temporal. And this they 
will find to be an excellent means to pro- 
mote awe and reverence of God, on whom 
all their happiness and prosperity doth 
depend. — Doad, 



VALUE OF LABOUR. 

God is constantly teaching us that 
nothing valuable is ever obtained with- 
out labour; and that no labour can be 
honestly expended without our getting 
its value in return. He is not careful to 
make everything easy to man. The 
Bible itself is no light book ; human duty 
no holiday engagement. The grammar 
of deep personal religion, and the gram- 
mar of real practical virtue, are not to be 
learned by any facile Hamiltonian me- 
thods. — Binney. 



ItOOXlKa-BlBDB, 



UOCKINQ-BIRDa. 



Muca dlicuuion hu arisen among 
naturalisK ai to Ihe eiteut of the poweri 
of imilation and mimicry poBseued by 
birdi. Some have considered that there 



of others to auch an extent as to fotm an 
important element in their soiiga ; but 
other* are attongly disposed to doubt tlie 
correctne«» of Ibil opinion.* In Kent, 
Notfolk, and some parts of England, llie 
black-cap and the fauveltef are both 
called tbo mock- nightingale, probably 
under the idea of tbeir imitating ita long; 
but no one well acquainted with the song 
of the nightingale could suppose the 
notet of Mther of these birds to be an 
imitation of it ; they both are deliebtTuI 
Bongaters. The hiack-cap, indae^ and 
the fauvette resemble one another more 
than tbey do the nightingale, and have 
one or two notes in common ; but ibis is 
no evidence that tbey are reciprocally 
borrowed, any more then the common 
notes which may be observed in the 

> Th[i qnHllsD hu been dlaenued with alillfty 
liy Mr. ). R<nnl«, Id b work uititM, ■' Xke 
DunHHs Hitlli of Birds." 

f miBiula harlmlt. 



several songs of the fauvette, liie ttbite- 
throat, and Ihe bahillanl.* 

The sedge-bird f is also usually repre- 
Bcnled as a genuine mocking-bird, " The 
artificial notes," it has been said, " which 
wild bird* acquire by imitation, are sel- 
dom altogether perfect, and may, in 
many cases, be recognised as imitations. 
This remark is confirmed by tbe fact, that 
mocking-birds, which may be considered 
as having no natural song of their own, 
cannot go through with any set of notes, 
without introducing tones foreign to the 
notes tbey are imitation. Tbe mocking- 
bird of this country, whose retired habita 
causa it to be little attended to, may be 
heard hurrying over in tuccesMon tbe 
song of tbe wren, wagtail, and sky-lark, 
the twitter of the swallow, and the chiqi 
of the sparrow and the chafflneli ; but it 
often introduces adeep harab note, which 
belongs to no other native bird, though it 
has a distinct resemblance to tlie chirr of 



< Tlie HmmtVc Hsbiii at Bin 
1 " EiUnbucgh Mijulne," . 
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Agftinst tliii yiew of the matter Tarious 
argument! haye been advanced, and the 
circumstances referred to are regarded as 
susceptible of another explanation. It is 
urged that as the sedge-bird frequents 
the solitary banks of weedy streams and 
ditches, it can have but few opportunities 
of hearing the notes of the chimney- 
swallow, much less of the house-sparrow, 
even if it were disposed to learn them ; 
while an intelligent naturalist assures US| 
that among some hundreds of these birdsi 
to which he has listened in the tnoAt 
varied situations in the three kiagdomii 
all seem to have very nearly the saint 
notes, and repeated in the sallie ttvderi 
from which he deduces the reasonable 
inference that the fact is fbtal to tha 
opinion that the notes are derived flrom a 
number of other birds, tor if this Werfl 
so, it is maintained, it is impossible that 
the imitated ones should all follow in 
exactly or very nearly the same order in 
the song of each individual imitator in 
different and distant parts of the country. 
While the similarity of the notes of the 
sedge-bird with those of other birds is 
not denied, it has thus been inferred that 
these resembling notes are original to the 
former, and that it would be equally cor- 
rect to accuse the swallow or the sky-lark 
of being the borrower. 

There are several American birds, 
however, more celebrated as imitators 
than the little sedge-bird. Among them 
are the |M>lyglol-ehat, the blue-jay, and 
the mocking-bird. The last is a species 
of thrush, and is not uncommon in many 
parts both of the north and south of the 
new world, as well as in the West India 
Islands. In size it does not exceed the 
European song-^bird, and is considered 
not to equal it in the beauty of its 
plumage* Though not lifted with any 
powerful weapons of sefi'-defenoe, these 
birds display extraordinary courage and 
determination in protecting their eggs 
and young, will fearlessly attack any 
animal which may approach its haunts, 
and do not hesitate even to assail its 
greatest enemy, which H a Bpeoiee of 
black snake. 

The American mt^eking^bird • attracted 
the notice of the earlier voyagers to the 
new world, by the variety of its notes and 
the extraordinary compass and power of 
its voice, and especially by its power of 
mimicking the notes of other birdSj and 
also oi beasts. 

The precise period at which the 
• Orpheu$ polif0htlu9»-^BiiaiM, 



mocking-bird begins to build its nest 
depends on the latitude in which it lives ; 
for while in the lower parts of Georgia it 
commences early in April, those in New 
York and the states of New England do 
not begin Hfl about the middle of May. 
The bird displays great discretion in the 
selection of its nest, giving a decided 
preference to a solitary thorn- bush, an 
almost impenetrable thicket, an orange- 
tree, cedar, or holly-bush ; and if any of 
these cannot be obtained but within 
i small distance of a house, it does 
not Ibesitate to build there, not unfre- 
quently selecting an apple or pear-tree, 
and rarely at a greater height than six or 
seven feet from the ground. The nests 
vary a little with different birds, accord- 
ing to the facilities afforded for obtaining 
suitable materials. In the more complete 
ones there is first a layer of dry twigs 
and sticks, then withered tops of weeds of 
the preceding year intermingled with fine 
straws, hay, pieces of wood, and tow ; 
and lastly, fine fibrous roots, of a light 
brown colour, are employed as a lining 
to the whole. The eggs are usually four, 
sometimes five in number, of a blue 
colour, and marked with large blotches 
of brown. The female sits fourteen days, 
and generally produces two broods in the 
season ; but if robbed of her eggs, she 
will sometimes build and lay a third time. 
Attempts have been made to induce 
these interesting birds to pair and rear 
young in a state of confinement; and the 
result has shown that, with proper mar 
nagement, it is quite practicable. In 
the spring of the year 1808, a gentleman, 
living in Philadelphia, partitioned off 
about twelve feet square in a room on 
the third story of his house, it being 
lighted by a rather large wire-grated 
window. In the centre of this room he 
placed a cedar-bush, five or six feet hi^h, 
m a box of earth, and scattered around a 
Bufl[icient quantity of materials suitable 
for building. Into this place a pair of 
birds were put, which soon began to 
build, and In due time the female hatched 
five eggs, and fed the young witl^ great 
affection, till they were nearly able to 
fiy. The proprietor having been called 
from home on business for a fortnight, 
the birds were neglected, and On his 
return he found that tlie young ones 
Were all dead, and the old ones almost 
famished. On the following year, the 
same pair began again to build, and 
reared three young ones.* 

• WiUoD, Am*r, Orniik,, U. 24. 
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Acoerding to the testimony of Fer- 
nandes, NitremWg, and sir HansSloane, 
tho American mocking-bird it not satis- 
fied with the bare imitation of the sounds, 
but adds a softness and grace which the 
originals do not possess, and for which 
the Mexicans term it the bird of four 
hundred tongues. These writers also 
mention that it mingles action with its 
song, accompanying the notes with mea- 
sured movements conesponding to the 
successive emotions which it is considered 
to experience. It first rises slowly with 
outstretched wings, and then sinks back 
to the same spot, with its head hanging 
downwards, in a similar manner to that 
which the sky-lark sometimes adopts. 
When it has advanced further in the 
song, it mounts aloft and descends in a 
spinu direction,- and if the notes are 
brisk and lively, it describes circles in 
the air. When the notes are loud and 
quick, it flaps its wings rapidly; and 
wben the notes are unequal, it bounds 
and flutters in unison ; but when becom- 
ing tired with the exertion, its tones 
graduallv soften, melt into tender strains, 
and at length die away; while at the 
same time its action gradually diminishes, 
and it glides gently and smoothly above 
the spot on which it is about to alight, 
tm the wavlnff of its wings becomes imper- 
ceptible, ana finally ceasing, ** the little 
musician remains in the air suspended 
and motionless," as the kestrel sometimes 
does when watching for prey. 

Goldsmith informs us, that the mock- 
ing-bird is possessed not only of its own 
natural notes, which are musical and 
solemn, but that it can assume the tone 
of every other animal in the wood, from 
the wolf to the raven. *' It seems," he 
says, ** ever to delight in leading them 
astray. It will at one time allure the 
lesser birds with the call of their mates, 
and then terrify them, when they have 
come near, wiui the screams of the 
eagle. There is no bird in the forest but 
it can mimic, and there is none that it 
has not at times deceived by its call. 
But, not like such as we usuallv see 
tamed for mimicking with us, and who 
have no particular merit of their own, the 
mock-bird is ever surest to please when it 
is most itselC At those times it usually 
frequents the houses of the Americsa 
planters ; and, sitting all night on the 
chimney* top, pours forth the sweetest 
and the most varied notes of any bird 
whatever." • 

* " Anim. Nat.," toI. lii., p. 219. 



Wilson, in his '^American Ornitho- 
logy>" has characteristically and graphi- 
cally sketched the interesting pecuSanties 
of the mocking-bird in a passage which 
we may abridge : '* This celebrated and 
very extraordinary bird," he says, ** in 
extent and variety of vocal powers, 
stands unrivalled by the whole feathered 
songsters of this, or perhaps any other 
countrv. The plumage of the mocking- 
bird, though none of the homeliest, has 
nothing gaudy or brilliant in it; and, 
had he nothing else to recommend him, 
would scarcely entitle him to notice ; but 
his figure is well proportioned, and even 
handsome. The ease, elegance, and 
rapidity of his movements, the animation 
of his eye, and the intelligence he dis- 
plays in listening and laying up lessons 
from almost every species of the feathered 
creation within his hearing, are really 
surprising, and mark the peculiarity of 
his genius. To these qualities we may 
add that of a voice, full, strong, and 
musical, and capable of almost every 
modulation, from the clear mellow tones 
of the wood-thrush, to the savage scream 
of the bald eagle. In measure and 
accent he faithfully follows his originals ; 
in force and sweetness of expression he 
gready improves upon them. In his 
native groves, mounted on the top of a 
tall bush or half-grown tree, in the dawn 
of the dewy morning, while the woods 
are already vocal with a multitude of 
warblers, nis admirable song rises pre- 
eminent over every competitor. The ear 
can listen to his music alone, to which 
that of all the others seems a mere 
accompaniment. Neither is his strain 
altogether imitative. His own native 
notes, which are easily distinguishable by 
such as are well acquainted with those of 
our various song-birds, are bold and full, 
and varied seemingly beyond all limits. 
They consist of short expressions of two, 
three, or at most five or six syllables, 
generally interspersed with imitations, 
and all of them uttered with great em- 
phasis and rapidity, and continued, with 
undiminished ardour, for half an hour, or 
an hour, at a time ; his expanded wings 
and tail glisten with white, and the 
buoyant gaiety of his action arrests 
the eye, as his song irresistibly does the 
ear. He sweeps round with enthusiastic 
ecstasy ; he mounts and deseends as fiis 
song swells or dies away; and, as my 
friend Mr. Bartram has beautifully ex- 
pressed it, ' he bounds aloft with the 
celerity of an arrow, as if to recover or 
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recall bis very soul, expired in the last 
elevated strain.' While thus exerting 
himself, a bystander, destitute of sight, 
would suppose that the whole feathered 
tribe had assembled together, on a trial 
of skill, each striving to produce his 
utmost effect — so perfect are his imita- 
tions. He many times deceives the 
sportsman, and sends him in search of 
birds that, perhaps, are not within miles 
of him ; but whose notes he exactly imi- 
tates: even birds themselves are fre- 
quently imposed on by this admirable 
mimic, and are decoyed by the fancied 
call of their mates ; or dive with precipi- 
tation into the depths of thickets, at the 
scream of what they suppose to be the 
sparrowhawk." 

The movements of the mocking-bird, 
when domesticated, are very amusing ; 
and while it loses little of its native 
energy of song, its '' talents" are modified 
according to the circumstances in which 
it is placed. *' He whistles for the dog ; 
Cffisar starts up, wags his tail, and runs 
to meet his master. He squeaks out like 
a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries about 
with hanging wings and bristled feathers, 
clucking to protect its injured brood. 
The barking of the dog, the mewing of 
the cat, the creaking of a passing wheel- 
barrow, follow with great truth and 
rapidity. He repeats the tune taugllt 
him by his master, though of consider- 
able length, fully and faithfully. He 
runs over the quaverings of the canary, 
and the clear whistlings of the Virginia 
nightingale, or red-bird, with such supe- 
rior execution and effect, that the mor- 
tified songsters feel their own inferiority, 
and become altogether silent; while he 
seems to triumph in their defeat by 
redoubling his exertions.** Southey, in 
alluding to this extraordinary bird, has 
characterised it as-« 

«• That cheerful one, who knoweth all 
The songs of all the winged choristen; 
And, in one seqaence of melodious sounds, 
Fours all its music." 

The love of variety manifested by the 
mockinff-bird tends to impair its song, 
especially when, by domestication, it is 
brought into contact with sounds which 
are not of a musical nature. The writer 
once had a canary, which when young 
was separated from others of its species, 
and was not, in consequence, initiated 
into the songs of its fraternity ; and the 
result was the absorption of all its vocal 
abilities in a bad but very loud imitation 



of the chirpings of sundry vulgar spar- 
rows that were accustomed to perch on 
the neighbouring houses; and it was 
accustomed, with obvious complacency 
and commendable diligence, thus to 
exercise all the musical powers of which 
they were possessed, in a somewhat 
similar manner to that of this unfor- 
tunate canary, does the mocking-bird 
give way to the influence of example, 
and thus his imitations of the brown 
thrush are frequently interrupted by the 
crowing of cocks ; the exquisite warblings 
of the blue-bird are by no means im- 
proved by the screaming of swallows, or 
the cackling of hens ; the shrill reitera- 
tions of the whip-poor-will are introduced 
into the simple melody of the robin; 
while the notes of the kildeer, the blue 
jay, martin, baltimore, and twenty others, 
succeed with such surprising accuracy 
that the uninitiated lootc round for the 
originals, and then find that what 
appeared to be the product of a number 
of performers is really that of the single 
bird before us. In both his native and 
domestic condition, during the solemn 
stillness of night, as soon as the moon 
rises in silent majesty, he begins his 
delightful solo; and continues through- 
out the livelong night to give a full 
display of his vocal powers, and to make 
the neighbourhood nng with his inimit- 
able melody. 

With these facts before us, abundantly 
proving the remarkable imitative powers 
of the bird, it remains to be decided as to 
how far they are exercised in its natural 
condition in the formation of its delight- 
ful melodies. It has been shown, in the 
case of our own sedge-bird, that birds 
may have similar notes in their songs to 
those of other birds, without proving of 
necessity that there is any borrowing on 
either side; and thus it may be in the 
present case. It is, on the other hand, 
worthy of observation, that with powers 
of mimicry so remarkable as those pos- 
sessed by the mocking-bird, it would not 
be surprising if large importations were 
efiTected by it into its own songs from 
those of other birds. Having thus 
** stated the case" on behalf of plaintiff 
and defendant, we leave the decision 
with great confidence to the individuiil 
judgment of our various readers. 
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THE MUSSULMAUN PAST OP 
MAHURRUM. 

When the Christian reads of the faith 
professed by the Hindoo, or the Mussul- 
maun, it increases his thankfulness to his 
heavenly Father that he was horn on 
Christian land ; and when he hears of the 
attachment of the Mussulmaun to Mo- 
bammed, he clasps his Bible with a firmer 
grasp, and exclaims with a more fervent 
adoration and affection, '* My Lord and 
my God." 

The following concise history of the 
Fast of Mahurrum, observed with great 
solemnity by the Mussulmauns in India, 
is abridged from the work of Mrs. Meer 
Hassan Ali, one of the most clear and 
familiar volumes extant on the subject of 
the manners and customs of the Mussul- 
mauns. As the wife of a Syaard, (a de- 
scendant from Mohammed,) a residence 
of twelve years among the Mussulmauns 
must have fully qualified the talented 
author to treat on the subject she has 
chosen. 

The Mussulmaun people are divided 
into two distinct sects, the Sheahs and the 
Soonies. The former believe Ali and 
hi8 descendants were the lawful leaders 
after Mohammed ; the latter are persuaded 
that the Calipbas, as Aboubuker and 
Omir, were the leaders to be accredited 
lawful. The Sheahs and the Soonies are 
very bitter against each other. 

The Mahurrum is a celebrated mourn- 
ing fast or festival, held by the Mussul- 
mauns in remembrance of their first 
martyrs. Hasan and Hosein were the 
sons of Fatima, the daughter of Moham- 
med, and Ali, her husband. Hasan was 
poisoned, and Hosein, the last victim of 
the family to the king Yuzeed's fury, 
sufiered a cruel death, after the most 
severe trials, on the plains of Kraabaal- 
lah, on the tenth day of the Arabian 
month Mahurrum; the anniversary of 
which catastrophe is solemnized with the 
most devoted zeal. 

Yuzeed, the king of Shawm, was at an 
early period in power as one of the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed, and being aSoonie, 
his hatred of the descendants of Moham- 
med was most inveterate. Ali had been 
treacherously murdered by the usurping 
Calipba, and his family removed from 
Shawm, the capital, to Medina, making 
many converts to their faith. 

<' In the course of time, the devout 
people of Shawm, being heartily tired of 
Vuzeed's tyrannical rule, and fearing the 



true faith would be defamed by the ex- 
cesses and abuses of power committed 
by him, they were desirous of calling to 
their aid a leader from the prophet's 
family, who would secure, in its original 
purity, the performance of that religion 
which Mohammed had taught. Some 
thousands of respectable Mussulmauns, it 
is related, signed a petition to Hosein, 
requesting his immediate presence at 
Shawm, in order, as the petition stated, 
* That the religion his grandsire taught, 
might be supported and promoted;' and 
declaring 'the voluptuousness and in- 
famy of Yuzeed's life to be so ofiensive 
and glaring, that the true faith was en- 
dangered by his vicious examples;' and 
entreating him to accept his lawful rights 
as '£maum,' (leader of the faithful)." 

Hosein received the petition, and sent 
his cousin Moslem to ascertain the real 
wishes of the people. Moslem arrived at 
Shawm, with his two young sons, and was 
so well received that he sent in haste to 
Hosein to set ofi* at once to the capital, 
as multitudes declared him to be the 
true lender of the Mussulmauns. 

King Yuzeed, who had heard of what 
had taken place, soon caused the inno- 
cent sons of Moslem to be cruelly mur- 
dered, and their father, without a trial, to 
be flung from a precipice; thus was 
glutted, for a time, the vengeance of the 
tyrant king. 

Hosein having received the summons 
of his cousin Moslem, and knowing 
nothing of his death, set off at once for 
the capital. His company consisted of 
seventy-two persons only, as he did not 
intend to force himself into power. 
Had he chosen, he might have raised an 
army to aid him. 

Yuzeed failed not to send an army to 
cut off Hosein, whom he supposed to be 
at the head of a host ; but Hurrh, who 
led on the first detachment of the Shaw- 
mies, no sooner fell in with Hosein and 
his followers, than, instead of cutting him 
off, he formed a plan to enable him to 
escape. Hosein succeeded in gaining 
the confines of Kraabaallah unmolested. 
Here, however, when he rose from his 
devotions, he saw clouds of dust darken- 
ing the horizon, betokening the approach 
of his armed foes. Before evening had 
closed, Hosein and every male of his 
small party, capable of bearing arms, 
had been hurried to their final rest 

The account given by historians of this 
awful battle, describes the courage and 
intrepidity of Hosein's small band in 
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glowiftg terms of praise. Every ant 
levelled numbers on the battle-plain be- 
fore he himself pressed the ground. 

Among the number of Hosein's brave 
defenders was a nephew, the son of 
Hasan, named Cossum, the affianced 
husband of Hosein's favourite daughter, 
Sakeena Koobraak. Before going to the 
battle, Hosein read the marriage lines 
between the young couple in the tent of 
the females. 

"During the whole of this terrible 
day at Kraabaallah, the family party of 
Hosein had been entirely deprived of 
Water ; and the river Fraught (Euphrates) 
being blockaded by their enemies, they 
suffered exceedingly from thirst. The 
handsome Abass, another nephew of 
Hosein, and his standard-bearer, made 
many efforts to procure water for the 
relief of the almost famishing females ; 
he had, at one attempt, succeeded in 
filling the mushukb, or goat's -skin, when 
retreating from the river, he was dis- 
covered by the enemy— was pursued and 
severely wounded — the mushukb pierced 
by arrows, and the water entirely lost ere 
he could reach the camp. 

In remembrance of this privation of 
the sufferers at Kraabaallah, every good 
Mussulmaun, at Mahurrum, distributes 
sherbet in abundance to all persons who 
choose to accept this, their favourite 
beverage. 

Hosein, say their historians, was the 
last of the party who suffered on the day 
of battle ; he was surrounded in his own 
camp — where, by the usage of war at 
that time, they had no right to enter — 
and when there was not one friendly arm 
left to ward the blow. They relate *' that 
his body was literally mangled, before he 
was released from his unmerited suffer- 
ings." He had mounted his favourite 
liorse, which, as well as himself, was 
pierced by arrows innumerable ; together 
they sunk on the earth from loss of blood, 
the cowardly spearmen piercing his 
wounded body as if in sport ; and whilst, 
with his last breath, " Hosein prayed for 
mercy on his destroyers, Shimeear ended 
his suffering by severing the already pros- 
trate head from the mutilated trunk.*' 
" Thus they sealed (say those writers) 
the lasting disgrace of a people, who, 
calling themselves Mussulmauns, were 
the murderers of their prophet's de- 
scendants." 

II16 annual celebration of Mahurrum, 
setting forth the regret and veneration of 
the Mussulmauns for the memory of, 



those tbey hold in high esteem, com- 
mences on the first day of the moon 
(Mahurrum). The profound quiet of an 
extensively populated native city, con- 
trasted with the incessant bustle usual 
at all other times, 11^ too striking to Euro- 
peans to pass by unheeded. This cessa- 
tion ftom the activity of busy life, bow- 
ever, is but temporary. On the second 
day vast multitudes of people, in mourn- 
ing garbs, are seen parading backwards 
and forwards on horseback, iu palkies, 
and on foot, speeding their way to the 
Emaum-baarahs (sacred places for the 
celebration of Mahurrum) of their friends, 
on a visit of respect, wherever a Tazia 
is set up to the memory of Hasan and 
Hosein. The word " 'Tazia " signifies 
grief, and the term is applied to a repre- 
sentation in paper, bamboo, glass, or 
silver, of the mausoleum at Kraabaallah 
erected over the remains of Hasan and 
Hosein. 

On the walls of the Emaum-baarab 
mirrors are placed to give effect to the 
brilliant display of light from the magni- 
ficent chandeliers suspended from the 
cupola and cornices. Banners are also 
ranged the whole length of the wall on 
each side the Tasia, sometimes composed 
of the richest embroidery of gold and 
silver on silk grounds, with massy gold 
fringes, cords, and tassels. The staff of 
the banner is often, in the Emaum-baaraha 
of wealthy people, cased with gold or 
silver, with a crest of precious metals 
set with stones of great value. On the 
base of the Tazia such articles are placed 
as may be supposed to have been used by 
Hosein at Kraabaallah, such as a turban 
of gold or silver tissue, a splendid sword 
and belt, the handle and nilt set with 

Erecious stones, a shield and Arabian 
ow and arrows. Wax-lights, red and 
green, are also placed in great numbers 
about its base, in silver or glass candle* 
sticks, and censers of gold and silver, 
burning incense perpetually during Ma- 
hurrum. Choice fruits and garlands of 
sweet-scented flowers are mingled among 
them. 

The poor classes of people, according 
to their means, manifest a like spirit, and 
make their best chamber their Emaum- 
baarah during the fast. The banner's of 
Hosein in their houses are of tinsel, dyed 
muslin, and other materials. 

Popular Maulvees are engaged by the 
rich to recite every day, in Persian, par- 
ticular portions mmi the manuscript 
documents called Dhie (ten) Mudgelluss, 
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nmemhhng fbr nertd pVYposet. ** I have 
been present when tbe effect produced by 
tbe f uperior ontoTy and geitures of a 
Maulvee ha» almost terrified me) the 
profbund grief, eTinced in bis tears and 
groans, being piercing and apparently 
sincere. I have even witnessed blood 
issuing from the breast of sturdy men, 
who beat themselves simultaneously as 
they ejaoulated the names 'Hasanj' 
' Hosein 1' for ten minutes, and oooasion- 
•Ily during a lonser period, in that part 
of the service called Mortem." 

When the portion of Dhie Mudgeliuss 
is concluded, sherbet is handed round, 
and the hookha smoked by the superiors 
of the assembly. The Murseeah, a poeti- 
cal composition, is then chanted in Hin- 
doostanee, after which the whole assembly 
rise, and as with one voice, recount the 
names of the lawful leaders after Mahu- 
mud with blessings, and the names of the 
hated, usurping Caliphas with curses. 
The expressions of gri^ on the part of 
females in commemorating the martyred 
Enoaums, are mueh more poignant and 
lasting than with the opposite sex. 

Throughout Mahurrum all luxuries in 
food are dispensed with ; and the coarsest 
food, flueh as barley bread, rice and peas 
boiled together, is eaten without ghee, 
salt, pepper, or spices. There is free ad*- 
mission to all when the Emaum-baarah 
is lighted up until the hour of perform- 
ing the service. Every one is expected, 
on entering the outward veranda, to leave 
bis shoes at the threshold of the sane- 
tUAry, a general observance with all 
degrees of natives in Asia. 

*' Some years ago, a party of young 
gentlemen, from cantonments, had made 
up their minds to evade the necessity for 
leraoving their boots, on the occasion of 
a visit to one of the great men's Emaum* 
baarabs «t a native city ; they had pro>- 
vided themselves with white socks, which 
ihey drew over their boots before leaving 
their palkies. The cheat was diseovered 
by the servants in attendance, after they 
had been admitted ; they made a preci- 
pitate retreat to avoid the eensequenees 
oi a representation to the resident by the 
proprieiof of the £maunv>baarah ; who, 
hearing of the cireumstanoe, made all 
possible inquiry, without, however, dis- 
4tovenng the names of the gentlemen 
who hwl thus, in his opinion, violated 
the sanctuary." 

The pompous display of pageantry 
and excited feeling during Manumim in 
Hindoostan, not only eaUs forth the sur- 



prise of Europeans, but also of Mussul- 
mauns from other parts of the worid. 
While the mosque is remarkable for its 
plainness, the Emaum«>baarab is equally 
so list its sumntuousness and profusion. 

On the Hfw day of the fast, the ban- 
ners fWim the Emaum-baarahs are carried 
in proeesrion to be consecrated at the 
Durgah, (die thrediold or entrance to a 
sanctified place ;) at least this ceremony 
is oommonly observed at Lucknow. The 
reader may imagine these processions 
from the following sketch of one belongs 
ing to a rich maa.^^Here it eemes : 

Four elephants surrounded with 
guards. On the pads and cushions on 
the back of tbe elephants sit several me» 
supporting the banners; many of which 
have silver staflb and erssts set with pre- 
cious stones. A band of music com- 
posed of native instruments, with drums, 
fifes, and Very long trumpets. 

Now comes a man in deep mourning, 
supporting a black pole, on which two 
swords are suspended from a reversed 
bow, the swords unsheathed are glit« 
tering in the', sun. The owner of the 
banners follows on foot, attended by 
friends and readers, the latter chanting 
at intervals passages from the Musseeab, 
setting forth the part taken hy Obas Oli, 
the standard-bearer in the battle at 
Kraabaallah. 

Next ccanes a handsome white Arabian 
steed to represent Dhull Dhull, Hosein 'a 
horse at Kraabaallah. Tbe Arabian is 
gorgeously caparisoned in the olden style 
of Arabia, and care is taken to repre- 
sent the probable sufferings of Hosein 
and his horse, hy the bloody horsecloth, 
the red<^stamed legs, and the arrows- stick- 
ing in different places. On the saddle is 
fixed a turban, with bow and arrows. 
The bridle is of rich embroidery, and 
the stirrups and mountingB of lolid 
silver* Footmen carrying the afthaa*- 
dab, a resemUance of the sun, embroid- 
ered on crimson velvet, and servants 
and soldiers, attend, giving the procession 
a military effect. 

The public display on the seventh 
night of Mahurrum, which is called the 
night of Mayndhie, is by torch-ligbt, and 
forms a grand feature in the fast, setting 
forth the marriage ceremony for Cossum, 
who was wedded to his cousin Sakeena 
Koobraak, the favourite daughter of 
Hosein, on the morning of the slaughter 
at Kraabaallah; but the most imponng 
celebration of Mahurrum is reserved for 
the tenth and last day. 
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At the earliest peep of dawn, the pre- 
paration for the general mareli haying 
oeen completed durine the hours usually 
devoted to slamber, the streets of Luck- 
now possess an animated appearance. 
Great is the outpouring of tne people, 
for a grand military funeral is portrayed 
in every distinct cavalcade to commemo- 
rate the death of Hosein; the poor man's 
procession foUowing in the rear of the 
cavalcade of his more affluent neighbour, 
as well for protection as for speed. Long 
are the lines, innumerable the multitude, 
and gorgeous the imposing spectacle. 

The consecrated banners wave in 
air, carried as they are by men mounted 
on elephants. The yillewdhar, or sword- 
bearer, elevates his black sta^ reversed 
bow, and suspended glittering swords; 
the pole-bearers exhibit their sable silk 
streamers, symbolizing grief and despair ; 
the highly caparisoned horse, DhuU 
Dhull, with the royal chattah (umbrella) 
expanded over him, advances at a stately 
pace; the well-dressed grooms throng 
around : the afthaadah, with flounces of 
gold brocade and silver ribands, glitters 
from afar ; the chowrie of peacocks* fea- 
thers, in a silver handle, is held up; 
chobdhaabs grasp their long gold staffs ; 
sota-badhaahs follow with their short 
ones, and hurkaarahs, (running footmen,) 
shoe-bearers, soldiers, and attendants of 
all kinds, increase the multitude. 

DhuU Dhull is the bearer of Hosein's 
chain armour, gold turban, embroidered 
belt, and richly-set sword; surrounded 
with the family and friends of the rich 
originator of itte procession; incense- 
bearers wave their gold and silver censers, 
fumigating the air with refreshing odours ; 
chanters and readers perform their 
parts; while the more devoted persons 
present, bare-footed and bare-headed, 
throw chaff on their heads by way of 
abasement; the Tazia, bannered and 
canopied, advances ; the model of Cos- 
sum's tomb, covered with gold cloth, 
follows, with the palkie and chundole of 
silver and tissue, the trays of Mayndhie, 
the flowers of uberuck, and other para- 
phernalia of the marriage ceremony ; the 
tent equipage, borne by camels and ele- 
phants, precedes the last and best part of 
the procession, formed of elephants with 
confidential servants, distributing abun- 
dantly bread and money to the poor. 
The whole line of march is guarded in 
each procession by burkhauders, (match- 
lock-men,) who Are at intervals, while 
muffled drums and shrill trumpets imi- 



tate, as closely as the^ can, the exelamft- 
tion, "Hasan! Hosein 1" till the caval- 
cade reaches the burial ground, and the 
Tazia is committed to the dust 

Immense sums are expended atMahur^ 
rum every year ; noblemen and gentle- 
men engaged in the celebration, walk to 
the kraabaallah, or burial ground, on the 
last day of the fast, with their heada 
bare and their feet uncovered, exposed to 
the fiery rays of the sun ; the horse 
representing Hosein's horse, DhuU Dhull, 
with all his rich caparison, is given to a 
poor Syaad, and the clothes used in the 
procession, with food and money, are 
bestowed on the poor. 



BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGE. 

No. 11. 

Having already directed the attention 
of our readers to some of the facts con- 
nected with the construction of the Bri- 
tannia Tubular Bridge,* it may not be 
unappropriate to add a few particulars 
relating to the subsequent history of this 
remarkable structure, as its successful 
completion involves considerations inti- 
mately associated with the social and 
general advancement of our country and 
our kind. 

This bridge, which has been correctly 
described as an iron tube hung across an 
arm of the sea, was opened for the first 
time on Tuesday, the 5th of March, by 
the entrance of three powerful engines, 
decorated with the flags of all nations, 
and conveying the distinguished engineer 
and other gentlemen of note. The train 
started from Bangor station, and at seven 
o'clock, A.M., swept over the threshold of 
the stupendous fabric, and was soon lost 
amid the darkness within. The locomo- 
tives weighed ninety tons ; they were 
stopped on reaching the centre of each of 
the great spans, and rested, with the 
weight of all the wheels, on the floor of 
the tube, without occasioning the slightest 
strain or deflection. It required next to 
be ascertained how far the vast corridor 
was capable of sustaining the equilibrium 
of forces ; and the result was such as to 
prove, beyond doubt, the accuracy of the 
theoretical conclusions at which Mr. Ste- 
phenson and his staff of engineers had 
arrived. The second experimental con- 
voy that went through, consisted of 
twenty-four heavily-laden wagons, filled 
* VMior for Jamiary, ISSO. 
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with huge blocks of Brymbo coal, and 
making an aggregate weight of 300 tons. 
This was drawn through the tubes with 
deliberate speed. During the passage 
along the nrst of them, a breathless 
silence prevailed; but when it emerged 
at the opposite end, loud acclamations 
arose, while the report of pieces of ord- 
nance smote on the ear. The examina- 
tions were thus continued for a consider- 
able time, but the weights that were 
opplied served but to demonstrate the 
stability of the fabric. A train of 200 
tons weight was next placed in the mid- 
dle of the Carnarvonshire tube, and 
remained there for two hours. It was 
found on its removal to have occasioned 
a deflection of only four-tenths of an 
inch; and it is worthy of remark, that 
an. equal curvature would have resulted 
from half-an-hour*s sunshine, while it is 
confidently estimated that the entire 
structure might be deflected to the extent 
of thirteen inches without danger of acci- 
dent being incurred. Another testing 
train was subsequently formed, com- 
prising three engines, 200 tons of coal, 
and from thirty to forty railway carriages, 
containing between six and seven hun- 
dred passengers. The tube was traversed 
by these at a speed of thirty- five miles an 
hour. 

During the trial of the strength of the 
tubes, the interesting operation of putting 
the last rivet into the plates — said to be 
the 2,000,000th— was undertaken by Mr. 
Stephenson. Those of our readers who 
favoured us by the perusal of a former 
article on the Britannia Tubular Bridge, 
will understand the precise nature of the 
work which had thus to be fulfilled ; but 
it is affirmed that when the red-hot bolt 
was passed through the rivet holes, the 
engineer found that he had engaged in a 
task beyond his powers, and after one of 
his staff had '< tried his hand " with simi- 
lar ill success, they were under the neces- 
sity of calling for the assistance of a 
laughing workman who stood near. 

The various trials of the tube made by 
Mr. Stephenson and his agents, and by 
captain Sinunons, the government-inspec- 
tor for the railway commissioners, were 
in the highest degree satisfactory to all 
concerned in the undertaking. The ar- 
rangements that had been made for 
maintaining continuity in the entire 
length of the tube were ascertained to be 
perfectly successful ; for, by the conjunc- 
tioin of the, several portions, the stram on 
any one part was distributed over the 



whole; for as the engines entered the 
small land tubes at either end, the motion 
due to their progressive weight was 
detected in every tube, even at the dis- 
tance of 1,560 feet. The strength of the 
bridge is indeed sufficiently demonstrated 
by the fact, that according to the esti- 
mate of the engineers, it would be capable 
of supporting a load of locomotives, piled 
one on the top of the other, over its whole 
surface, while a line- of -battle ship might 
be suspended from it without danger of its 
giving way. 

The terrific gales of the 5th of Feb- 
ruary — which were unprecedented in 
violence since the year 1839, when the 
Menal Bridge was severely injured — 
caused no obvious vibration in the Car- 
narvon tube, which was then erected, 
though it was not in a fair position for 
resisting the wind. It was, indeed, only 
temporarily resting on a loose pile of 

Elanks, at an elevation of upwards of a 
undred feet, and unconnected with 
either the neighbouring tubes or the 
masonry of the towers. The tube pre- 
sented a full broadside to the wmd, 
which, impinging on the water below, 
ploughed it up in furrows of spra^. To 
pass over the top of the tubes during the 
gale was impossible, but they were free 
from all sensible oscillation even during 
the most violent blows struck by the 
hurricane; and the greatest lateral de- 
flection of the Anglesea tube, which was 
determined by Mr. Edwin Clark, did not 
exceed three-eighths of an inch. Esti- 
mating that the force of the wind equals 
50.1bs. on the square foot — which is 
far beyond the reality— the resistance 
ofiered by the bridge would be 660 tons, 
which is not equal to two-thirds of its 
own weight. If the wind were to rush 
against the iron tube at a speed of 
eighty miles an hour, it would only press 
upon it in the ratio of 128 tons on .the 
side. It is intended, however, that 
both tubes shall be braced together with 
stays, that all possible oscillation may be 
avoided. 

The appearance of the bridge, as now 
completed, is in a high degree imposing. 
Could our readers stand on the shores of 
the Isle of Anglesea, and view the entire 
scene, though but for a few moments, on 
a fine evening in April, they would retire 
with impressions of its magnificence 
which the pen is incompetent to convey. 
Stretched out in the far distance is the 
undulating landscape, varied by the deep 
tints of the woodland, and/H<Bked by 
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rising hills, wbile the nun, approaching 
the verge of day— 

« Wearied with luUry toO, deoUnes and ffOli 
Into tbe mellow eve ( the wett puts on 
Her gorftfouB beauties — ^palaces, and hallt. 
And towers, all oarved oz the vMtable dovd." 

A calm majesty reigns supreme over 
the scene, recalling to mind the words of 
the poet : 

** How splendid all the aky I how ttiU ! 

How mtld the dying g^e I 
How soft the whispers of the rill 

That winds along the dale I 
$0 tranquil Nature's works appeari 
It seems the sahh&th of the year." 

Stretching far away to the east and 
west, and glittering beneath the beams of 
the setting sun, are the Irish Sea and 
St. George's Channel, connected toge- 
ther by the Slraits, (over which the 
colossal bridge is flung,) which meanders 
beneath ; while the steam-vessel, or the 
broad white sails of the deeply-laden 
merchantman, wend their way along, 
with their accustomed majesty of mien. 
In the distance, towards the Irish Sea, 
are the delicate lineaments of the sus- 
pension bridge, which " looks like a spi- 
der's web flung across a chasm," over 
which a couple of horses, which seem no 
bigger than mice, are trotting. Nor is 
the interest of the prospect diminished 
by the small islands and rocks which 
impede the progress of the water along 
the Straits, around which the imprisoned 
flood struggles in its efforts to be free. 
Tliese are the homes of a few fishermen, 
and their humble cottages may be de- 
tected, whence they issue to their daily 
toils. In a northerly direction is the 
Anglesea column, erected by the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood in comme- 
moration of the services of the commander 
of the British cavalry at Waterloo ; while 
about a hundred yards distant, and ad- 
joining a little church, peeps up a small 
freestone obelisk, erected by the work- 
men of the Britannia tower, as a tribute 
of regard to some half-a-dozen poor fel- 
lows who lost their lives in the construc- 
tion of the bridge. The view to the 
south is " bounded, or rather fortified," 
for about forty miles, by a range of 
mountains which bear the name of Snow- 
don, and the loftiest of which is the well- 
known patriarch of the group. Between 
the base of these hills and the Straits, 
was the little wooden city built for the 
artificers and workmen, the blue slates 
and whitQwashed walls of which strongly 
eontrasisd 'ivith each other. And now 



the deep-toned revefberation of a train 
rushing dong the Iron oorridor of the 
bridge, smites upon the ear; and thus 
the wonders of science and the exquisite 
beauties of nature are mingled in harmo- 
nious contrast, and alternately elicit tbe 
grateful homage of the heart of every 
right-minded observer. 

A tabular view of some of the dimen- 
sions of the bridge, and some of the 
amounts of the materials employed in its 
construction, may serve to give a com- 
prehensive idea of the entire structure : 



The total length ofeach tube is 1,492 

Total length of both tubes 2,984 

Oraattst height of tho biidga above hif h> 

waterT»»rk„. ...„.„ .., ,..,.., 240 

Height of the bottom of the bridge above 

b%h.watef mark ..., lOi 

CgblcFeet. 
Quantity of masonry in the piers, abut^ 

ments, and wing walla ,,.....« 1,400,000 

Timber used in scaffoldings 450,000 

Ton*. 

Weight of malleable iron In the tubes 10,000 

Weight of east iron 1,400 

Weight of ooe of the two tubes ...,.,...•••.»• 5|000 

Value of one of tbe tubes £94,000 

Cost of the scaffolding •.*.....« ;^50,000 

Cost of Britannia Tubular Bridge ... £500,000 

Such is the Britannia Tubular Bridge ; 
and we hail its successful conrpletion with 
feelings of n o common gratification . This 
is reasonable on many accounts; and 
first, because of its encouragement to 
science. When the engineer sits down 
in his study to think how he may best 
overcome such difiiculties as are pre- 
sented in the case before us ; when, by 
the efforts of his own imagination, the 
calculations of his own reason, and the 
teachings of the experience of the past, 
he has to ascertain the means, and the 
best means, of linking together wide-sun- 
dered coasts between which rolls an arm 
of the ocean ; and when, by the aid of 
that link, the " steam horse ^' has to run 
with unimpeded progress from shore to 
shore, and to drag after il its hundreds 
of tons of merchandise, and, it may be, 
its thousand of passengers ; and to do 
all this despite the paroxysms or squalls 
which rush along that chasm, and the 
heavings of the Atlantic's dark bosom 
that swell below — ^he has no trifling 
undertaking. Nay, more. When the 
soldier mounts the breach of the fortress 
he is commissioned to Storm, and is 
repelled ; when the sailor lays his ahip 
alongside his foe iii deadly conflict, and 
is captured— their mangled corpses tfre 
regarded as a sufficient atonement f^ 
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ihe failure of the enterpYite, their memory 
h honourably cherished by survivors, and 
their names are perhaps recorded in the 
annals of their country as deserving to 
be cherished; but were the man of science 
to fail in an important undertaking, in* 
volving the capital of his employers and 
the lives of the public, in losing his repu- 
tation, "he loses that which can nerer 
be revived." Hence, we repeat, we 
rejoice in the success which has attended 
the constmetion of the Britannia Tabular 
Bridge, as furnishing an encouragement 
to science. We are not among those 
who would circumscribe the limits of the 
exercise of man's inventive powers ; such 
a course would be inconsistent with his 
nature as a progressive being ; and though 
his resources and his sphere of operation 
are doubtless finite, yet we shall not 
attempt to declare their boundaries. We 
avow no sympathy with the spirit mani- 
fested by the ancient geographers, who 
drew the lines that marked the confines 
of the then known world upon their maps, 
and wrote **nU ultra** outside. Expe- 
perience can alone decide the real obsta- 
cles that oppose the progress of scientific 
invention ; for while some impediments 
are objective, and, from the constitution 
of nature, insuperable, others are sub- 
jective and surmountable ; and thus that 
which is impossible with one generation 
is accomplished by the next. To know 
where is the barrier is doubtless a difficult 
task ; all that is left for man is, with zeal 
and perseverance, to prosecute the task 
of penetrating from the actual and the 
known into the trackless expanses of the 
contingent and the unknown. 

The successes of Robert Stephenson 
may encourage all at once to hope and to 
effect. He has but the mind to plan 
with which all are endowed, while thou- 
sands of active and experienced workmen 
will gladly tender their aid. The ever- 
varying contingencies of engineering ope- 
rations, too, open for each a new field 
on which to expatiate — a fVesh oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of his powers. In 
the erection of such works, and in a still 
higher degree in the contrivance and 
construction bf moving machinery, the 
combination of theory and practice has 
to be accomplished, and affords room for 
all the resources of man. By accurate 
calculation and adjustment of opposing 
forces, and by practical skill in the me- 
chanical details of construction, he may 
attain abundant strength united with the 
utmost possible economy of space and 



weight; and here lies the opportunity 
for the display of personal ability. There 
must be no waste of power, no useless 
and cumbrous weight; irregular strains 
must be skilftilly counterbalanced, and 
the greatest pressure distributed over the 
points of greatest resistance. And thus 
it is that experience has entitled us to 
place implicit confidence in the scientifio 
precision of our engineers. Every day 
we trust our lives and fortunes, without 
misgivings, into situations where a slight 
error in die calculations, or a small defect 
in the workmanship, would inevitably 
lead to a catastrophe on which it is pain-* 
ful to allow the mind even for a moment 
to dwell. Let, then, the success which 
has been achieved in the instance before 
us encoursge all, in every department of 
science, literature, or art in which they 
may be engaged, to the prosecution of 
higher aims and the attainment of more 
important and permanent results. 

But other considerations press on the 
attention. Passing over the personal and 
commercial benefits which are conferred 
by increasing facilities of communication, 
the patriot and the philanthropist will 
not fail to regard them as in a high degree 
conducive to the promotion of interna* 
tional tranquillity and esteem. These are 
the iron bonds which bind peoples toge- 
ther in mutual interest and esteem ; let 
them be augmented on every hand ; let 
men intermingle with their fellow men, 
and they will at length learn the great 
lesson that they form one common bro- 
therhood, descended from the same pa- 
rentage, possessed of like susceptibilities, 
anticipating a common destiny, and 
bound as far as in them lies to aid in the 
great cause of mutual enlightenment and 
united and unimpeded advancement 

F. S. W. 



TH£ FAITH OF THE GOSP£L 
ILLUSTEATED. 

Faith, or belief, is an abstract term, 
expressive of a person's accounting a 
declaration to be true on the evidence of 
testimony. Like every other simple ope- 
ration of the mind, it does not admit of 
strict definition : yet every person who 
allows himself to reflect on what takes 
place within him, may easily perceive 
what is meant by the term ; nothing but 
the prevalence of extremely confused 
and inaccurate views of the subject could 
save the following brief illustration of it 
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{rom the chai|;e.of attemptiog to cast 
light on a subject which, is as clear as 
day already. 

When a person delivers in my hearing 
a statement of what he declares to be 
facts, if I understand the meaning of 
what he says, and think it a matter 
worth making inquiry into, I shall either 
reject his statement as false, or I shall 
receive it as true, or I shall remain in a 
state of hesitation about it. I shall either 
believe k, or disbelieve it, or doubt it. 
The statement may, perhaps, carry false- 
hood upon its face ; it may be self- con- 
tradictory, or it may be opposed to 
other facts of which I have satisfactory 
evidence. In this case, I cannot but 
disbelieve it ; or, though there is nothing 
incredible in the statement itself, and 
nothing inconsistent with what, from 
other sources, I know to be true, yet, if 
there is no evidence at all — or not* suffi- 
cient evidence — I have no ground to 
disbelieve it, but I have as little to 
believe it. It may be true, but it may 
also be false; — in this case, I cannot but 
doubt of its truth. But if the statement 
is not only in itself credible, and consist- 
ent with what I know to be true, but 
supported by satisfactory evidence ; if it 
is made clear to my understanding that 
be who makes the statement is at once an 
honest and well-informed man, — that he 
has not been imposed on, and that he 
does not mean to impose on me, — then, 
by the constitution of my nature, I ac- 
count his statement true ; in other words, 
I believe it : I have faith in him in refer- 
ence to this statement, and am affected 
by it according to its nature. If what he 
has told me is an uninteresting fact, it 
makes little or no impression on me. If 
it is wonderful, I am amazed. If it be 
alarming, I am terrified. If it be joyful, 
I am delighted. If mournful, I am sor- 
rowfuL If the statement involves in it a 
promise of good to me, I expect the good 

E remised, and rely or depend on him who 
as made the promise to do as he has 
said. In a word, there is a correspond- 
ence between the native of the truth 
believed, and its influence on my mind 
believing it — Dr, John Brown. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON IMPRESSIVE 
SIGHTS. 

How influential are many scenes that 
are presented to our sight 1 Some fill 
the heart with joy, some tranquilize the 



spirit, some deeply impress the mind, 
some afflict us with suspense, and some 
shake our souls with apprehension. As 
our dispositions are different, and as we 
walk in varied pathways through the 
world, so are we attracted by different 
scenes, and variously impressed by them. 
What one seeks another avoids, what one 
commends another condemns, and what 
one enjoys another endures. Yet still, 
amid all this variety, there are many 
things in which we all agree; and as 
sugar is sweet and vinegar is sour to 
every palate, so do some impressive sights 
afford pleasure or pain to every spectator. 
Earth, sea, and skies, under varied as- 
pects, present to us a never-ending series 
of sights, more or less attractive or im- 
pressive ; and day and night, sunshine 
and shade, fair and stormy weather, im- 
measurably multiply the appearances 
these sights assume. Then, again, the 
earth affords a continual variety by its 
population ; crowds, processions, and 
gatherings on different occasions, and for 
different purposes, add to the impressive 
spectacles on which we gaze. No degree 
of thankfulness to the Father of mercies 
can be disproportionably great for the 
gift of sight. He that has seeing eyes in 
his head, should have a grateful heart in 
his bosom. 

An awful and impressive sight is that 
of a fire at murky midnight, in London. 
The alarm is given ! The cry of ** Fire ! ' ' 
prevails ; hasty feet are hurrying through 
the streets ; the rumbling of heavy, fast- 
revolving wheels approaches, with the 
clattering of iron-shod hoofs. Sash win- 
dows are thrown up, casements are pushed 
open, figures in their night-clothes are 
visible by the glare of the distant conflsr 
gration. The fire gains head, black and 
red smoke rises like a beacon in the air, 
and now are seen the tall ladder-like fire- 
escapes. The assembled crowd, the water 
rushmg from the opened fire-plugs, the 
flooded streets, the red-painted engines, 
with their long hose and brazen pipes, 
the helmeted and be-booted firemen, the 
ascending streams, the flaring rafters, the 
falling roof, the crashing timbers, and the 
roaring, rushing, all-devouring flames 
lighting up the neighbourhood around, 
and mirroring themselves in the very 
clouds of heaven — with what different 
emotions is this arresting spectacle re- 
garded by the uninterested spectator, and 
by the poor houseless, homeless outcaats 
who have hurriedly escaped from their 
burning dweUing ! There are three, nay 
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four duties with regard to fire, incumbent 
on us all. To be conscientiously careful 
in preventing it ; to be prompt and cou- 
rageous in rendering assistance wbere it 
occurs ; to be kind, according to our 
means, to those who have suffered by it ; 
and to be very grateful to God for our 
own preservation. 

Who that has witnessed a storm at sea, 
can ever hope to lose the remembrance of 
the rushing tempest and the roaring 
deep? It is impressive enough when it 
is coming; when all is apprehension, and 
suspense, and gloom. When the sha- 
dowy billows, fringed with white foam, 
begin to heave sullenly, and the frowning 
sky grows darker every hour. But what 
IS this to the scene when the outstretched 
wings of the wild hurricane are sweeping 
the face of the inky waters ! Some sights 
may be overwrought in description, but 
here imagination feels her insufficiency. 
What fiery flashes dart athwart the 
gloom! What fearful thunder rolls its 
heavy burdens on the winds ! How the 
raging deep yawns to suck down the dis- 
abled ship ! The rending of sails, the 
crashing of falling masts, the sharp 
whistling of the gusty wind, and the roar 
of angry ocean, bulging in the bows of 
the rock-stricken vessel, paralyse the 
timid and appal the brave. Many are 
the shrieking women, the raving passen- 
gers, and the drunken sailors; but how 
few are those who are calmly and con- 
fidingly looking up to Him who can alone 
hush the stormy waves I If such the 
terrors of the deep, what must be the 
shipwreck of the soul? — the dying hour 
of one without hope? To thy Rock, 
reade^ ! to thy reluge ! To Him who is 
mighty to redeem and to save ! 

When a scene of an impressive kind is 
frequently witnessed, its influence is par- 
tially destroyed. This is strikingly the 
case with the six o'clock sight at the 
London General Post-office. How many 
who have once gazed on it with intense 
excitement, have afterwards altogether 
disregarded it! As every letter and 
newspaper has an extra cnarge to pay 
after six o'clock, so, as that hour ap- 
proaches, , there is a rush made on the 
part of those who wish to be in time. To 
witness this rush, a throng is always 
assembled. The nearer the time, the 
greater is the hurrv and scuffle. It is 
now almost six, and see how the crowd 
thickens! Gentlemen, men-servants, 
and maid-servants hurry up the steps ; 
porters, young men from city offices, and 



banker's clerks run hastily across the 
hall; boys from the newspaper offices, 
with loaded bags on their backs, strive 
with all their strength to be in time, and 
hundreds of all classes come pouring in at 
both entrances. Now comes the crisis I 
The clock has begun to strike, yet scores 
are rushing on. What a confusion ! 
There ! the letter-boxes are closed, and 
the shutter of the newspaper window has 
fallen on the middle of a well-filled bag : 
the man inside tries to push it out, the 
boy outside tries to push it in ; the latter 
succeeds, and the crowd set up a cheer- 
ing shout. Loud laughter is ringing 
from the walls, and the multitude are 
quickly dispersing. At eight o'clock the 
mails will depart, to convey to all parts 
their budgets of business, information, 
and mingled joy and sorrow. 

Some scenes affect us by their beauty, 
some by their magnificence, some by 
their extent, and some by their extreme 
loneliness and desolation. Many of the 
Scottish lochs are of the latter character, 
and Loch Awe partakes of them all. 
Beautiful in the extreme, thirty miles in 
extent, and influentially lovely, it is one 
of the most magnificent of the Highland 
fresh-water lakes. On the promontory 
at the east end stands the picturesque 
ruins of Kilchurn Castle, and on the 
small island Fraoch Elan, another deso- 
lated fortress is seen ; while in all direc- 
tions arise mountains high and steep, and 
finely wooded, where the roe and the red 
deer run at liberty. Old Bencruachan 
lifts his giant head to the north-east. 
Fair to see, after rainy weather, is the 
cataract in gloomy Glensray, and hardly 
less attractive are the precipitous streams, 
which, falling from the woody eminences, 
lose themselves in the lake below. But 
bewilderingly attractive as Loch Awe is, 
its extreme loneliness oppresses the spirit 
of the spectator. He feels banished from 
his fellow-men, and yearns for the society 
of his kind. Man is a social being, and 
he has in his heart affections which 
mountains, and woods, and wateris, of 
themselves, can never satisfy. 

Nor yet among the impressive sights 
that affect us, should that of a sudden 
flood be forgotten. There are many 
rivers that, in the rainy season, overflow 
their banks, spread over the meadows, 
inundate the cottages, and carry away the 
produce of the mund. The devastating 
flood comes rushing forth from its cus- 
tomary bed, scattering ruin and destruc- 
tion ifroundy like the terrible arm of a 
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dwtroyiag angeL Down comes ih% de* 
Mending deluge from tbe darkened hea*- 
vens, increasing the roaring waters. The 
stream deepens» and the current increases 
in strength* Hedges are broken down, 
haystaclu are carried off, pigsties are 
■wept away, and sheep are borne along by 
the stream. Boats are plying to and fro 
among the inundated cottages, to save the 
lives of their alarmed inmates, and the 
peaceful village is a scene of confusion 
and terror. Both fire and water are 
fear All scourges when they prevail ;. and 
though the former is the more terrible, 
the latter is oftentimes more extensively 
ruinous. Reader, dost thou pray that 
fire and water may not have dominion 
over thee, and dost thou praise thy hea- 
venly Father for his merciful protection ? 

Who has been at the wedding of manly 
grace and feminine beauty, the union of 
two youthful, virtuous, and happy hearts, 
without regarding it as one of the im- 
pressive sights of life? — The fair bride, 
the joyous bridegroom, tbe happy attend- 
ants, the dresses, the carriages, the 
drivers in their white favours, the crack- 
ing of whips, the clattering of wheels, the 
smile on the face of the bridegroom, and 
the tear on that of the bride ; the entrance 
of the church, the impressive ceremony, 
the ringing bells, the rapid return, the 
tasteful and abundant breakfast, the 
sparkling wines, ornamented bridecake, 
and lovely greenhouse flowers ; the 
solemn prayer, the travelling dresses, and 
embraces and kind adieus. Oh I for the 
time, it is a world of sunshine, and bride- 
cake, and white kid gloves, and embossed 
cards, and bouquets of flowers* Happi- 
ness, like a rosebud gemmed with dew, is 
embellished, rather than disfigured, by a 
few tears; and Joy sees his own form 
mireored in the faces of all around. The 
wedded pair are gone ; will their happi- 
ness endure f Will their affection fly off 
in the crucible of trial, or will it come 
forth as gold ? Ask no questions now. 
Care must come, will come ; let it not 
come to^ay. Beat on, ye happy hearts, 
for it is your wedding-day ! Angels of 
mercy, commissioned from above, wait 
on your future years ! 

Of all the scenes presented to our ga^e, 
there is, perhaps, none more gloriously 
sublime, or arrestingly impressive than 
that of the setting sun. Far and wide 
are spread the kindling clouds with hues 
of dazzling light, and the sparkling in- 
tensity of the topaz, the ruby, and ^e 
diamond are outdone by the dread mag* 



nificence of the skies. But what are 
the kindling clouds ? These are but the 
skirts of the garment of the king of day ! 
As much as uiey excel the common crea- 
tion in brightness, he transcends them in 
magnificence and glory. If for a moment 
he draws aside the robes that enshroud 
him, earthly monarchs are blinded by his 
unbearable beams. Hb presence is light 
and life, and his abseuee casts a shadow 
upon the world. The setting sun is an 
impressive, rather than a joyous spectacle, 
for it tells us of a dying day, and disposes 
us to think on our own dissolution. But 
it proclaims, also, as with an angel's 
trumpet, the almighty power and immea- 
surable goodness of our great Creator; 
nor can we regard it as an ambassador of 
the Most High, without a more exalted 
conception of the King of kings, and 
a livelier thankfulness to the Lord of 
lords. 

A concentrated scene, an impressive 
sight, is that of a funeral ; when the 
faded form of one dear to us is committed 
to the ground — " earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, and dust to dust" We have been 
made familiar with sorrow and sighing, 
sickness and death. The plumed hearse, 
the funeral pall, and the sad procession 
have flung an added shadow on our hearts ; 
and now we part with the last remains of 
our departed companion. " I am the resur- 
rection and the life ; he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live : and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die," are cheering 
words, and much do we require them. 
At one moment we can rejoice, but in the 
next we needs must mourn. We hear 
the solemn words pronounced over the 
departed one, and reel their truth, that 
man ** cometh up and is cut down like a 
flower;'' and we respond heartily to tbe 
prayer, **0 Lord God most £oly, O 
Lord most mighty, O holy and merciful 
Saviom*, deliver us not into the bitter 
pains of eternal death." By turns we 
are elated and depressed, for Affection 
and Sorrow will look into the grave, 
though Faith will gaze beyond the starry 
skies. 

Oh that every impressive s|ght that 
met our eyes duly impressed our hearts, 
filling us with more affection for man- 
kind, and more love and zeal for the 
Redeemer's glory ! 
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Tbb menUl expeHeOMi U)$ hiddeii lift 
of inaQi u unqutsUoDfibly fiur mort valur 
•Uo M ft subject of study tlum that whioh 
it without, or which relat#t to exttrnal 
0Gcunren«tt» Tho ktttri incited, at it 
mcttt the world's eje, tx«ittt the greatest 
measure of atttodoui and generally 
secures for itself the homage or the 
wonder, the applause or the exteration 
of the multitude, according to the nature 
of the case, or the light under which it is 
viewed. But the former unyeils th^ 
spiritual region, brings us into the pre* 
sence of immortal yearnings, and fre* 
queutly suggests thoughts too great to be 
clothed in the fonaauties of language, 
and too pure for embodiment in the groes 
externals of human life. It reveals the 
man as he is j the individual, the ao* 
oountable being, alone witli Qod» already 
at the judgment-seat of the Omnisoienl, 
tried, tetitenotd, and acquitted or con- 
demned, in exact harmony with thoee 
immutable principles which guide the 
decisions of the innnitely righteous Judge. 
Conventional maxims, theological opi- 
nions, church rules* and even pr(^e6Bion 
itself, are all set aside for the time being. 
These are valuable only so far as they 
form a correct index to the state of the 
heart; and whether or not thev do so, 
must be determined by the result of the 
desired introspection. 

Men are agreed in the opinion, that 
habitual conduct is a more credible wit- 
neaa to the essential character than 
verbal profession ; but it is expedient to 
forget even this during the process of 
spiritual investigation upon which we 
desire to enter* We would be alone — a 
soul closeted with God* This is the idea ; 
and it were no compliment to tht under- 
standing of the reader, whatever may be 
the condition of his heart, to submit an 
argument in proof of its importance. 
That is Jtlf«eme&t: *'Let a man ex- 
amine himself." — "If we would judge 
ourselves, we should hot be judged." — 
" Prove your own selves.** 

Are we, then, to be understood as 
teaching that a man may be able to 
arrive i^t a deDnttive conclusion respect- 
ing hit spiritual state — may be able to 
pronounce a just sentence upon himself? 
Most certainly. With the '* lamp of God" 
in his hand, he need not err, notwith- 
ttanding the dtceitfuhieit of the human 
heart. That lamp hat been let down 
from the glorious ceiling of the skies for 



cxpreii purpote. The noble Pro«- 
ftestant doetrine of " private judgment," 
for the maintenance of which our fathers 
'* haaaided thdr lives," and which they 
have transmitted to us in all its beautiful 
integrity, means nothing to the purpose 
if it mean not this. But be that as it 
may, this it oertaijily the doctrine of 
Scripture! "Know yo not ^our own 
ttlvet, how that Jetut Christ it in you» 
except ye be reprobatet?" Christianity 
hat ruled the point for ut, that a man 
may know, and ought to know, and if ht 
hat any jutt appreciation of the idea of 
eternity, he will not rest until he does 
know, himself. True, it is a sdemn em- 
ployment, that of introspection, but itt 
solemnity ought to be considered an 
incentive to the discharge of the du^ ; 
for if otherwise, there is presumptive 
evidence of a conscious miigiving that 
all is not right. Loathsome as the oham«> 
hers of the heart may be, it is better to 
search them with lighted candles than to 
allow» through sinful indolence^ that 
accumulation of evil which must in the 
end prove fatal Mark the honesty and 
earnestness of such a prayer as this.: 
"Search me, O God, and know my 
heart } try me, and know my thoughts : 
and see if there be any wicked way ia 
me, and lead me in the way everlasting." 
And, on the other hand, should the 
examination prove that the Lord is there, 
those graces of ids Spirit which have 
been discovered wm put on new ttreneth, 
and thoot forth more vigoroudy than 
before. In reality it comet to this: 
either that the heart — the inner spiritual 
man**— is a wild wilderness of noxious 
weeds, or a little field which the Lord 
hath blessed ; either the seat of unclean 
and uncurbed passions raging against the 
authority of the Divine Ruler, or an 
"habiUtioA of God through the Spirit;" 
either the place of evil where Satan's 
seat is, or a little heaven carried in the 
the breast, with Its throne of love rising 
above the surrounding graces, and the 
name of JesUs deeply inscribed thereon. 
The difilsrence between the two oasts 
is just the difference between the natural 
and spvitual man. The former is still in 
the gall of bitterness and bond of ini- 
quity ; the latter is under the influences 
of the Holy Ghost, The fortner> at a 
necessary oonseqaence of their carnal 
state, " walk after tho fleshy" the latter, 
as a necessary consequence of their 
renewed nature, " walk aflter the Spurit" 
The one it under " the law of tin and 
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death;" the other has been delivered 
from that woiul condition by the *' law of 
the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus." The 
case is plain : for *< they that are after the 
flesh do mind the things of the flesh; 
but they that are after the Spirit the 
things of the Spirit. For to be carnally 
minded is death; but to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace. Because the 
carnal mind is enmity against God : for 
it is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be. So then they that are in 
the flesh cannot please God. But ye are 
not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be 
that the Spirit of God dwell in you. 
Now if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his. And if Christ 
be in you, the body is dead because of 
sin; but the Spirit is life because of 
righteousness." This inspired utterance, 
instituting a remarkable contrast between 
the carnal and spiritual man, not only 
invites to "great searchings of heart, 
but shows that a correct decision may be 
arrived at. And how intensely important 
it is to reach that decbion ! It is, as has 
been intimated, the way to anticipate the 
righteous judgment of God. 

If this world were the only place in 
which man is destined to dwell ; if intel- 
ligent being were limited by time ; or if 
intelligence did not involve the idea of 
accountability; men might palliate, if 
not fully justify, their carelessness regard- 
ing the inner state : hpt as none of these 
suppositions is accordant with fact, as 
man is destined to live hereafter, as 
intelligence is not limited by time, and as 
it does involve the thought of account- 
ability, it follows that there can be no 
rational excuse for the carelessness exhi- 
bited by multitudes on this most import- 
ant subject. But there is a practice to 
which many have recourse, the adoption 
of which they substitute for personal 
introspection. It is that of comparative 
morality, or comparative religion. They 
"glory in appearance," and imitate the 
dangerous example of the proud pbarisee, 
who deemed the absence of open vice an 
Equivalent for heart piety. Enlightened 
Christians, however — that is, those men 
in whose hearU the Spirit of Christ dwells 
—rebuke this fallacious test of excellence 
thus : " We dare not make ourselves of 
the number, or compare ourselves with 
some that commend themselves : but 
they measuring themselves by them- 
selves, and comparing themselves among 
themselves, are not wise." "Whitby 
and Clarke," says Barnes, " suppose that 



this means that they compared themselves 
with each other ; and that they made the 
false apostles particularly their standard. 
Doddridge, Grotius, Bloomfield, and some 
others, suppose the sense to be, that they 
made themselves the standard of excel- 
lence. They looked continually on their 
own accomplishments, and did not look 
at the excellences of others. They thus 
formed a disproportionate opinion of 
themselves, and undervalued all others. 
How many there are, and it is to be feared 
even among professing Christians, who 
have no other standard of excellence 
than themselves. Their views are the 
standard of orthodoxy ; their modes of 
worship are the standard of the proper 
manner of devotion; their habits and 
customs are in their own estimation per- 
fect; and their own characters are the 
models of excellence, and they see little 
or no excellence in those who differ from 
them. They look upon themselves as 
the true measure of orthodoxy, humility, 
zeal, and piety; and they condemn all 
others, however excellent they may be, 
who differ from them." It is obvious 
that self-knowledge is the true remedy 
for all this. Honest, earnest, prayerful 
self-examination, with the word of truth 
as the test, and under the recollection 
that He who searches the hearts and 
tries the reins is present, looking on 
during the process, will convince any 
man that neither himself nor others can 
be a safe standard in this case ; that it is 
not comparative religion, but personal 
piety, " truth in the inward parts" that 
God requires and that man needs ; and 
that the illuminating and sanctifying 
power of the Holy Ghost is absolutely 
indispensable to the formation of that 
character which will meet with approval 
at the day of final judgment W. L. 



HEAVEN DESIRABLE. 

Heaven is the more desirable, because 
there I shall better understand the Scrip- 
tures than here I ean ever hope to do. 
To leave my Bible, and to go to the God 
and heaven which the Bible reveals, will 
be no otherwise my loss than to leave the 
picture for the presence. of my friend. — 
Baxter, 



MYSTERIES. 

A religion without its mvsteries is a 
temple without a Otod.'^Roiert Hall. 



NATURE, 
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NATURE.— No. IV. 

Among the ancient profane writers 
Aristotle seems to stand almost alone, 
as a personal and really scientific inves- 
tigator of the structure of animal heings, 
as a founder of general principles of 
.classification, deduced from laborious 
study and observation — and as a physio- 
logical anatomist, pursuing his unosten- 
tatious career, proof against the tempta* 
tion of a warrior's glittering court. We 
cannot expect that this really great man 
should be exempt from error — or, indeed, 
that any man should be so— but this we 
might expect, that puerile fables founded 
on ignorance would receive from him no 
attention ; nor will our expectations be 
disappointed. He says nothing about the 
basilisk; its marvellous powers are un- 
recorded in his writings, — fables were 
unworthy his notice. 

But if Aristotle is silent, other writers 
of antiquity are eloquent on the subject. 
Dioscorides, Galen, Solinus, ^lian, and 
I'linyt give us a mass of information, of 
which the substance may be summed up 
as follows : 

The basilisk of the ancients is described 
as a small snake, about three palms long, 
produced from the egg of a cock hatched 
under a toad or serpent. Deadly as its 
glance was, yet we are told that its blood 
was regarded as an admirable antidote 
against sorcery, and used accordingly by 
the magicians. (The wonder is how its 
blood could be procured!) Nay, after 
death this reptile lost not all its efficacy. 
Thus we read that its carcass was sus- 
pended in the temple of Apollo, and in 
private habitations, as a dispeller of 
spiders' webs, and that it was hung in 
the temple of Diana in order to drive 
away the swallows, — of which none, this 
monster being guardian, dared enter the 
sacred building. But the swallows could 
not desecrate a tabernacle more holy than 
the most glorious heathen temple — see 
Psa. Ixxxiv., 3 : " Yea the sparrow has 
found an house, and the swallow a nest 
for herself where she may lay her young 
even thine altars, O Lord of hosts, my 
King, and my God." Perhaps this pas- 
sage is figurative ; but if so, the figure is 
founded on truthfulness. 

But to r^ert to the basilisk : Pliny 
after stating that this creature, like the 
beast Catoblepas, destroys with its glance, 
gravely informs us that the Cyrenaic 
province produces him of the greatness 
of not more than twelve fingers, and 



remarkable for a white mark on his head 
in likeness of a diadem,— a kingly crown. 
He scatters all serpents by his hissing, 
nor does he impel his body like the rest 
by a multiplied flexion, but advances 
exalted and erect from the middle. He 
kills the shrubs not only by contact, but 
by breathing on them ; scorches up the 
green herb, and splits the rocks, such is 
the power of evil in him. It was, indeed, 
formerly believed that if transfixed by 
the spear of a mounted horseman, the 
virulence of the poison conducted through 
the weapon proved fatal not only to the 
rider, but to his steed also. Hence Lucan 
says, ''What to the wretched Maurita- 
nian profits the basilisk transfixed by his 
spear? — the rapid poison runs up along 
the weapon and invades his hand." Here 
again we ask, if the glance of the eye 
destroyed, how could horseman and horse 
advance to the foe so closely as to come 
within a spear's thrust ? The whole is a 
tissue of contradiction — a web of absur- 
dity. But this is not all. The basilisk 
was not proof against certain enemies; 
nay, it was itself its own destroyer, for if 
a person hunting the basilisk took with 
him a mirror, and happily reflected the 
horrid glare of the monster upon itself, 
it perished by the agency of its own eye- 
glance, unable to sustain the potency of 
the venom shot forth from its own orbs. 

It had, however, natural enemies 
against which it was powerless ; of these 
one was the weasel or ichneumon. This 
animal, undaunted by the stare of its 
reptile foe, rushed on to the attack, and 
if bitten, retired to eat some rue — a plant 
which the basilisk could not wither — and 
re-invigorated, returned to the assault, 
never leaving the enemy until the mon- 
ster sunk lifeless before it. This account 
brings to mind a story popularly believed 
relative to the Indian ichneumon {Her- 
pestes mungos), which when bitten during 
an encounter with a venomous snake, has 
recourse to the plant Hampaddu tanah, 
or mungo root (Ophiorhizamotiffos), which 
is an antidote against the efiects of the 
venom. — (See Kcempfer, in ** Amceni- 
tates ExoticiBf p. 574.) To this tradi- 
tional fable Cuvier alludes in his '' Rigne 
AnimaV* His words are, ''The man- 
gouste of India is celebrated for its en- 
counters with the most venomous snakes, 
and for the renown of having made 
known the virtue of the Ophiorhixa mon- 
gos as an antidote to their bites." It is 
strange that, if this root be indeed a spe- 
cific in the case of a bite inflicted by the 
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'66httL, or by the cetaites, bersons thus 
end&ngieted should not avail themselves 
of its efficacy: but, alas! when bitten 
ihev speedily aie, and the powers of the 
root, celebrated as they may be in 
" storied page,'' are not resortea to. Can 
we not trace some affinity between the 
Supposed virtues of this herb, in curing 
the Dite of a venomous serpent, and that 
ti the plant (rue, or whatever it might 
be), which proved a specific agaiiist the 
poison of the fabled basilisk ? Popular 
legends may, as time rolls on, become 
modffied ; but yet through all ages they 
preseire a sameness, which, with a little 
scrutinv, may be at onc^ detected. 

But to revert to the basilisk. When 
learning faded in the middle ages, fables, 
like weeds and exuviae on the billows of 
ih<i ocean, floated on the strisam of popu- 
lar superstition, and amongst these the 
legend of the terrible basilisk was carried 
onwards. But it now began to be invested 
i^ith many- varied attributes or characters. 
Browii (** Pseudoloxia ") gravely contends 
ihdt the biisiliak of the ancients is not 
Ihe then modem basilisk; "For,** says 
he, " this of ours Is generally described 
with lep, wings, a serpentine and wind- 
ing tail, and a crest or comb somewhat 
like that of a cock ; but the basilisk of 
olden time was a proper kind of serpent, 
not above three palms long as some 
account, and differing from other serpents 
by elevating his head, and by having 
some white marks or coronary spots upon 
the crown."— (Doubtless the cobra.) This 
writer, though he appears to despise most 
of the fables regarding the basilisk, can- 
not resist the theory of its eye-destruc- 
tiveness — a theory combated by Johnson, 
who remarks with some degree of shrewd- 
ness, " I would scarcely brieve that it 
kills with its eye-glance, fbr then who is 
the man that can have first beheld it?" 

Nevertheless, the belief did not want 
lis supporters ; men of no ordinary learn- 
ing, as sir Kenelme Digby (born 1603), 
and Dr. Thomas Browne (born 1605), 
who entertained a sort of theory of sym- 
pathies, ulcere persuaded of the power of 
the basilisk : ** According to the doctrine 
of thb ancients, men still affirm that it 
killeth at a distance, that it poisoneth by 
the eye, and by a priority of vision. 
Now that deleterious it may be at some 
distance, ahd destructive without corporal 
cohtractioii, what uncertainty soever 
there be in the effect there is no impro- 
bability in the relation. For if plagues 
or pestilential atoms have been conveyed 



in the air from different regions ; if men 
at a distance have infected each other ; 
if the shadows of liome trees be tioxious ; 
if torpedoes deliver their onium at a dis- 
tance, and Btupify beyona themselves, 
we cannot reasonably deny that (betides 
our gross and restrained poisons, reauir- 
ing contiguity unto their actions), tnere 
may proceed from subtler seeds more 
agile emanations, trhich contemn those 
laws and invade at a distance unexpected. 
That this veneration shooteth from the 
eye, and that this way a basilisk may 
empoison, although thus much be hot 
agreed upon by authors ; Some imputing 
it tb the breath, bthers unto the bite, it is 
not a thing impossible. For eyes receive 
offensive impressions from their objects, 
and may have ihfluences destructive to 
each other. For the visible influences of 
things strilce not our senses immaterially^ 
but steaming incorpord rays do carry 
with them the qualities of the object 
whence they flow, and the medium 
through ^hich they pass. Thus thiroush 
a green or red glass all things we behold 
appear of the same eblours; thus sore 
eyes affect those which are sound, and 
themselves also by reflexion, as will hap- 

ften to an inflathed eye that beholds itself 
ong in a glass (no doubt) ; thus is fasci- 
nation made out ; and thus also it is Uot 
impossible what is affirmed of this animal ; 
the visible rays of their eyes harrying 
forth the subtilest poison, which received 
by the eye of a than or beast, infecteth 
first the brain, and is thence communi- 
cated unto the heart." — (Browtle's " In- 
?uiries into Vulgar atid Conimon Errors.") 
t should have been first proved that 
" corporal rays " do proceed from the 
glance of the eye ; but it were waste Of 
time to enter into any argumetit. 

It is a curious fact that froin the ear- 
liest ages the influence of the " evil eye" 
has been a subject of popular credence, 
and still continues to be so in many parts 
of the East. Mr. Lane, in his instructive 
notes to his translation of the " Arabian 
Nights " informs us, that in order to 
guard children from the supposed in- 
fluences of the evil or envious eye, the 
parents have recourse to numerous expe- 
dients. When the children of the 
wealthier class are taken abroad, they 
dre usually clad in the most slovenly 
manner, or left Unwashed, or even pur- 
posely smeared with dirt; and as a fur- 
ther precaution, a fantastic cap is oflen 
Sut upon the child's head, or its head- 
ress IS decorated with one or more coins^ 
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a gay tassel, or a written cbarm or two 
sewed up in leather, or incased in gold 
or silver, or some other appendage to 
attract the eye, so that the infant may 
pass unnoticed. If a person express his 
admiration of another s child, otherwise 
than by some pious ejaculation, he fills 
the mind of the parent with apprehen- 
sion, and recourse is had to some super- 
stitious ceremony to counteract the 
dreaded influence of his envious glance. 
In a subsequent note he says, referring 
to the evil eye, " I mention this subject 
again, partly with the view of suggesting 
to the reader the necessity of bearing 
in mind many usages alluded to or de- 
scribed in this work, which would other- 
wise appear unaccountable. He may 
remember a well-known line in Virgil: 

" Nescio quis teneroa oculus mihi fascinat agnos ;" 
(I kBow not what eye bevritcheB my tender lambs ;) 

which like many other allusions in works 
of ancient authors, shows how long and 
extensively this superstition has been 
entertained. How deeply rooted it is in 
the minds of Arabs, even the most 
learned, may be inferred from this saying 
of their prophet ; " The eye has a com- 
plete influence ; because, verily, if there 
were a thing to overcome fate, it most 
certainly would be a malignant eye." 
Hence he permitted charms (which is dis- 
allowed in almost every other case) to be 
employed for the purpose of counteract- 
ing its influence." — See also Lane's 
<' Modern Egyptians," 

Considering, then, that a belief in the 
power of the evil eye has been entertained 
in ancient times, and still prevails in the 
Bast, we cannot much wonder that super- 
stition should have attributed a fatal 
influi^nce to the fierce fiery glare of the 
eyes of a poisonous snake. It might, 
indeed, have been expected that such 
fallacies would have been rejected by 
learned writers in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but at that period the light of 
science was very dim, and " vulgar and 
common errors " were of universal accep- 
tation* 

Aldrovandus gives figures of the basi- 
lisk, of which one (Basiliscua in soUtudine 
Afric0 vivens), represents a scarlet rep- 
tile with a long tail, a head something 
like that of a cock, surmounted by a 
coronet, and eight pairs of legs. An- 
other (BasUiscuSj she Regulus Grevini), 
'wliich ke owes to Grevinus, represents a 
make with a large head, surmounted by 



a crown, and with a tongue resembH&g 
the barbed end of an arrow. M. 
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CuANxaEY saw in a shop- window ia 
Shefiield some carving in wood, whi^li 
induced him to declare his wish to be a 
carver instead of a solicitor, which wan 
acceded to by his relatives ; ^nd Ue v.^ 
in consequence bound apprentice to Mr. 
Ramsay, a carver in wood, at She£|el4 
where he commenced a career for Iua 
future maintenance. A^ the house of his 
master he met Mr. Raphael Smith, the 
distinguished draftsman in crayon ; and 
became impressed with the desire of 
practising art in a higher class. 

To those who never saw the ff ulptori 
a portrait of Shakspeare may supply a 
resemblance ; as the picture and prints of 
the immortal poet have often recalled his 
open countenance to the memory of his 
friends. Alluding to this supposed like- 
ness, he once observed, ** Sbakspeavs 
might have been the ruin of me; for 
when I was young, and knew no better, I 
had been told I was like his pictuse, wd 
that notion very nearly made me » 
coxcomb," 

Chantrey estimated Canova'a works 
highly, and acknowledged they had gi;ace 
and dignity ; but still thought them liable 
to the accusation of depending too much 
upon extreme ornament. He never liked 
to draw comparisons, from a generous 
feeling, and to avoid anything invidious 
among contemporaries. A touching testi- 
mony of friendship was evinced by the 
Enghsh and Roman sculptor changing 
cloaks at the departure of the former for 
England. — He believed that Flaxman 
and Stotbard had transferred the simple 
beauties of early German and Italian 
masters into their own compositions ; and 
he wished to see British artists emulous 
to exceed the excellences of Raphael, 
rather than content in tracing the pro- 
gress of his steps. 

At a public dinner, where his health 
had been drunk, Constable told him that 
he should have made a speech, instead of 
merely returning thanks ; when Chsntrey 
replied, " How many persons do you 
think were in the room who thought me 
a fool for not speaking? and how many 
would have thought me a fool if I had 
spoken?" 

His taste in sculpture all tended to the 
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grand and colossal ; therefore the ex- 
amples in Egypt, both in figures and 
architecture, claimed his regard. Yet 
he never admired the extravagant. He 
was as simple in his art as in his manners 
and feelings. He thought a fine repre- 
sentation of man the most imposing of 
objects; and his desire to impress the 
world with its importance led him to wish 
to imitate, on a feasible object, Demo- 
crates, who offered to cut Mount Athos 
into a statue of Alexander. Chantrey 
wished to convert a projecting rock in 
Derbyshire into a human figure. He 
also gave a desira for a colossal statue of 
the duke of Sutherland, to be built up in 
a rough manner on an eminence near 
Trentham. 

"Chantrey told me,'' says Mr. Leslie, 
" that on one of his visits to Oxford, pro- 
fessor Buckland said to him, ' If you will 
come to me, you shall hear yourself well 
abused.' He had borrowed a picture of 
bishop Heber from the hall of New Col- 
lege, to make a statue from ; and having 
kept it longer than he had promised, the 
woman who showed the hall was very 
bitter against him. ' There is no depend- 
ence,' she said, * to be placed on that 
Chantrey. He is as bad as sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who has served me just the 
same ; there is not a pin to choose 
between them.' She pointed to the 
empty frame, and said, ' It is many a 
shilling out of my pocket, the picture not 
being there; they make a great fuss 
about that statue of ■' (mentioning 
one by Chantrey, that had lately been 
sent to one- of the colleges); 'but we 
have one by Bacon, which, in my 
opinion, is twice as good. When Chan- 
trey's statue came, I had ours washed. I 
used a dozen pails of water, and I am 
sure I made it look a great deal better 
than his.' He took out a five-shiJling 
piece, and putting it into her hand, but 
without letting go, said, ' Look at me, 
and tell me whetner I look like a very 
bad man.' ' Surely, no sir.' * Well, 
then, I am that Chantrey you are so 
angry with.' She seemed somewhat dis^ 
concerted; but, quickly recovering her- 
self, replied, * And if you are, sir, I have 
said nothing but what is true ;' and he 
resigned the money into her hand." — 
Recollections of his Life. 



TH£ NAME OF JESUS. 

Names in the Bible are generally sig- 
nificant of some peculiarity, character- 



istic, or ofiice belonging to, or sustained 
by, the individuals that bear them. Thus 
** j£sus,"*signifyinfi; Saviour, is so called 
because he saves his people from their 
sins. Joseph was commanded by the 
angel of the Lord to call the Redeemer 
by this precious name, for the reason 
which has just been given. The phrase 
'' the name of Jesus" occurs repeatedly 
in the New Testament, in deeply inter- 
esting connexions. Thus, for example, 
" Repent, and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for tlie 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost." " In the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and 
walk." " And when they (the rulers of 
the Jews) had set them in the midst, 
they asked, By what power, or by what 
name, have ye done this ? Then Peter, 
filled with the Holy Ghost, said unto 
them. Ye rulers of the people, and elders 
of Israel, if we this day be examined of 
the good deed done to the impotent man, 
by what means he is made whole ; be it 
known unto you all, and to all the people 
of Israel, that by the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, 
whom God raised from the dead, even 
by him doth this man stand here before 
you whole. This is the Stone which was 
set at nought of you builders, which is 
become the head of the corner. Neither 
is there salvation in any other : for there 
is none otiier name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved." 
At the conclusion of this memorable 
meeting, the Jewish sanhedrim resolved 
strictly to charge the apostles to speak 
heiiceforth no more in " this name." 
** And they called them, and commanded 
them not to speak at all nor teach in the 
name of Jesus." Subsequently we find 
the servants of the Lord lifting up the 
voice of praise, and presenting a prayer 
for the success of the gospel, which con- 
cludes thus : " And now, Lord, behold 
their threatenings : and grant unto thy 
servants, that with all boldness they may 
speak thy word, by stretching forth thine 
hand to heal ; and that signs and won- 
ders may be done by the name of thy 
holy child Jesus." Many other in- 
stances might be quoted. The name of 
Jesus was the glory of apostolic hearts, 
and the subject of apostolic preaching. 
** In the name of Jesus" they performed 
miracles ; ** in the name of Jesus" they 
proclaimed salvation ; '' in the name of 
Jesus" they administered church dif- 
cipline; and the decree has gone forth 
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by Him who hath highly exalted the 
Saviour, " and given him a name which 
is above every name, that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth ; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father." 

It cannot injure the reader to inquire 
how this name — 

" The one great Word, 
Well worth all languages in earth or heaven/' 

and held in veneration by all the inhabit- 
ants of the latter, and all the sanctified 
dwellers on the former, — falls upon his 
ear and affects his mind ? Is it an un- 
meaning term ; or is it suggestive of all 
that is benign, holy, and hopeful ? Is it 
the symbol of a misunderstood religion, 
or the soul- thrilling and heart-warming 
designation of a trusted and loved 
Saviour ? Does it enkindle emotions of 
the purest and most gratifying kind, 
reminding him of a Divine Friend, whose 
right hand hath gotten him the victory, 
and who hath ascended on high to shed 
down heavenly blessings on the needy 
sons of men ? Has he found it a cordial 
in the day when his ** soul fainted within 
him," a ** hiding-place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest, as rivers 
of water in a dry place, as the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land ? " Has it 
stirred up his spirit, and nerved him with 
fresh courage in the day of battle? 
When tempted, through weakness of 
faith, to give up the prolonged struggle, 
and allow his spiritual adversaries undis- 
puted victory, nas it entered his ear like 
an encouraging trumpet-blast from hea- 
ven, reminding him of the achievements 
of the Captain of the Lord's hosts, and 
causing him to exclaim, ** I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me ? " If so, be can sing with Newton, 
— and with multitudes in many lands, 
who feel the name of Jesus to be music 
to their hearts, — the following exquisite 
lines : 

" How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
Tn a believer's ear 1 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear. 

It makes the wounded spirit whole ; 

And calms the troubled breast : 
'T is manna to the hungry soul, 

And to the weary rest. 

Dear name I " — 

One must pause at this exclamation, to 
catch the spirit in which it seems to have 



been written, and in which, beyond a 
doubt, it has been uttered and sung a 
thousand times. The wretched condition 
of guilt and misery from which he had 
been delivered by the grace of the Saviour 
appears to have flashed upon his mind. 
It is the language of deep and fervent 
gratitude, — a gratitude for the full expres- 
sion of which, indeed, language is utterly 
inadequate, as Newton himself intimates 
in the concluding verse. It is, moreover, 
the utterance of combined adoration and 
confidence, the heart struggling to give 
vent to the holy emotions which filled if, 
and the whole soul wrapt in one great 
and sublime idea, one overwhelming sen- 
timent respecting the majesty, power, 
mercy, longsufTering, and condescension 
of Jesus : 

" Dear name I the rock on which I build; 
My shield and hiding-place; 
My never-failing treasury, fill'd 
With boundless stores of grace. 

Weak is the effort of my heart. 

And cold my warmest thought; 
But when I see thee as thou art, 

I'll praise thee as I ought. 

Till then I would thy love proclaim, 

With every fleeting breath; 
And may the music of thy name 

Refresh my soul in death ! " 

The true import of "the name of 
Jesus," however, will not be understood 
by the man who has no deep-seated con- 
viction of the evil of sin ; for j£sus is so 
called, because he saves from sin. If 
there be in the mind only the general 
and common sentiment that sin is an evil 
and a dangerous thing — a sentiment 
amounting only in reality to a mental 
abstraction — the name of Jesus, and the 
value of his atoning death, will be but 
mental abstractions also. Sin must be 
felt to be something personal and posi- 
tive ; a fearful offence against God, of 
which the man is guilty in heart and 
practice ; an evil from which, both in its 
nature and consequences, he must either 
be delivered by the free grace of God in 
Christ, or perish for ever ; before the 
wonderful meaning of the name of Jesus 
is discerned by his understanding and 
written upon his heart. Then the fact 
that Jesus saves from sin will be realized 
on the grand fact of the gospel, as in 
reality an epitome of all its teachings, 
and of all the purposes it contemplates. 
He who thus understands the blessed 
name, will assuredly not only exalt it and 
hold it very high, but he will also hate, 
and shun, and watch against and pray 
against sin. He will have no fellowship 
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with it ; but he will rebuke it, and count 
it his enemy. Having been delivered 
from the snare and the pit, by the infinite 
mercy of Him who died to redeem him, 
his life will be devoted to the glory of his 
Redeemer. His language will be, " How 
shall we that are dead to sin, live any 
longer therein?" Indeed, the name of 
Jesus is significant in proportion to the 
Scriptural clearness of one's view of the 
dreadful nature of sin. The former 
becomes emphatic on the heart, written 
the^e by the finger of the Holy Ghost, as 
the essential vileness and fearful deceit- 
fulness of the latter become visible to the 
eye of the mind : " T<J whom much is 
forgiven, the same loveth much." This is 
analogous to ordinary experience. The 
greater the evil from which we are deli- 
vered, the more we prize our deliverance. 
A small act of kindness will produce 
thankfulness in a generous breast,^— but, 
like the trifling occasion which called it 
forth, it will speedily be forgotten amidst 
the stirring scenes and perpetual changes 
of human life ; but he who saves a man 
from a moral danger which threatened 
the destruction of his character, or from 
a pecuniary difficulty which threatened 
the ruin of his family, or from a physical 
danger which threatened the continuance 
of his life, cannot be forgotten by any 
well-regulated mind. But Jesus has done 
much more than this for his people. To 
save them from death, he gave himself to 
die : '* Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, beins; made a curse for 
us." His own inimitable statement sheds 
a glorious light upon the whole subject, 
and must for ever endear the name of 
Jesus to every believer: '* I am the good 
Shepherd : the good Shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep. But he that is an 
hireling, and not the shepherd, whose 
own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf 
coming, and leaveth the sheep, and 
fleeth : and the wolf catcheth them, and 
scattereth the sheep. The hireling fleeth, 
because he is an hireling, and careth not 
for the sheep. I am the good Shepherd, 
and know my sheep, and am known of 
mine. As the Father knoweth me, even 
80 know I the Father : and I lay down 
my lifq for the sheep." W. L. 



FARMER NOKfiS. 

Thbrb is a wise maxim on record, that 
" He who will thrive, must rise at five." 



Had farmer Nokes acted in the spirit of 
this maxim, he would have been spared 
many sorrows. 

Farmer Nokes had one of the ripheat 
and best farms in our parish. His ances- 
tors, for many generations, had lived 
upon the fruits thereof. To such a hi^h 
state of cultivation had they brought it, 
that when the subject of this sketch came 
into possession of it, it was generally 
termed " a garden." Scarcely a weed or 
a thistle was to be seen, and tlie corn 
sown sprung up and grew most luxuri- 
antly. Beautiful were the walks through 
the Lea Farm on a summer evening. 
Often as I have walked through the corn 
as it waved gracefully in the gentle wind 
of a summer's eve, and appeared as a 
moving wall on each hand, I have invo- 
luntarily adopted the language of the 
psalmist, and have exclaimed : 

" Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly ; 
Thou settlest the farrows thereof: 
Thou makest it soft with showers : 
Thou blessest the springing thereof. 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, 
And thy paths drop fatness. 
They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness : 
And the little hills rejoice on every side. 
The pastures are clothed with flocks ; 
The valleys also are covered over witti coin : 
They shout for joy, they also sing," 

Psa. Ixv. 10— IS. 

One could hardly have imagined that 
such fruitful fields would ever have 
assumed the barren aspect which they 
did in after years. Yet so it was. Short 
time only had elapsed when the weeds 
and the thistles sprung up abundantly, 
and choked the corn. It still grew, but 
the stalk was stunted and the ear shri- 
velled in comparison with the stalks and 
the ears seen on the same ground in the 
days when farmer Nokes's ancestors 
tilled it. 

Ill weeds grow apace. If they are not 
quickly eradicated when they appear, 
they soon gather strength, and drop their 
ripe seeds for another and a more abun*- 
dant crop. So it was with the weeds 
which sprung up on the farm of farmer 
Nokes. Within a few years after he 
succeeded to the farm, I have seen the 
thistle-down, blown by the wind tJiick as 
flakes of snow, spread over his ground, 
and as I have watched their progress, I 
have foreseen a more abundant crop of 
thistles would be its results in the coming 
season. 

" I cannot imagine," remarked farmer 
Nokes to a neighbour, ** how it is that 
the weeds grow so rapidly on my 
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ground ; jkhey really seem to spring up 
m a night" 

**U8e the harrow, Nokes," was the 
laconic and pertinent reply. 

Nokes had plenty of harrows, and 
plenty of men and horses, whereby they 
might have operated beneficially to his 
land; but though they might be seen 
trailing over it, it was not with effect 
** While the cat Is away, the mice are at 
play," says an old proverb. Thus it was 
with Nokes and bis dependants. Instead 
of actively superintenaing them, he was 
genierally to be found ui his parlour, 
taking his ease,* and his men, left to 
themselves, began work at what hour 
they pleased, and did just as much as 
they pleased when they commenced. 
There was not a more elow-going set of 
men and horses in all the country, if 
there was in all England, or in the world. 
And even when Nokes was with them, 
they moved as they listed. Sometimes, 
indeed, they might be seen gathered 
round him, to hear some wonderful tale 
which their master had to relate. 

Nokes Was. what some people term, 
"full of anecdote;" rude, indeed, some- 
times, but ofteh original. " I say," said 
he to a group of his dependants one day, 
" did you ever hear of the story of the 
boy who was set to keep birds off the 
wheat?" 

" No maiater," was the general reply. 

" Well, It was this then," rejoined 
Nokes: "trie boy \iAd beeh employed 
for several days, and one morning, about 
eight o'clock, he Came up to the farm- 
house, to ask his master what be should 
do npw." 

" What shall you do now ? " inquired 
his master ; " why, t thought yoii were 
set to keep the birds off tbe wheat." 

"No, master," replied the boy; "I 
was told to keep them, — and so J have, 
for they have now eaten all the wheat in 
the field." 

A loud laugh was heard among the 
hearers of this dnecdote ; but some of the 
more shrei^d felt that Nokes was ih the 
same predicament; that the birds were 
having a rich tredt from one end of Lea 
Farm to Ihe other, unmolested. Nokes, 
however, did not dream for a moment that 
the tale he had related had any applica- 
tion to himself. 

On another occasion, Nokes was sur- 
prised one day in giving his setvants a 
lesson in astronomy. Statiding hire- 
headed in the sun hb took a 5«.-piec6 
from his pocket, and by placing it in a 



certain nosition, taught tbekn how this 
big world moved round on its kkM, in the 
abyss of space in which it is placed by 
the hands of eternal Wisdom. It was 
a scene worthy the touch of an artist. 
Every eye was fixed On the big round 
5«.-piece, and there was a general wish 
that it should find its way into their 
pockets : the men, that they might have 
a "jolly carouse" at the Ring's Arms; 
the women, that they might buv mord 
food, or some needful garment tot their 
hungry and ill-clothed children ; and the 
boys, that they ihight have a whole day's 
trial of skill at " tosspenny" on the next 
sabbath day. Nokes, however, when he 
had finished his lesson, put it again into 
his pocket ; and the world went round, as 
usual, without his hearers having dhy 
clearer idea of its course than they had 
before Nokes endeavoured to enlighten 
their uninstructed minds. 

It would have been well for Nokes hdd 
his father introduced into his will ^ 
clause to this effect : " As my son is fond 
of indulging in bed in a morning, and as 
I wish him to improve while he fs young, 
1 direct that he shall prove, to the satis- 
faction of my executors, that he has risen 
in the morning, from the 5th of April to 
the 10th of October, at four o'cloekj and 
from the 10th of October to the 10th of 
April at six o'clock, in order that he 
may look after his dependants, and see 
that they properly cultivate his lands. 
This to be done for some two years 
during the first seven years, to the satis- 
faction of my executors, who may excuse 
him in case of illness ; but his task must 
be made up when he is well ; and if he 
does not do this, then the farm shall be 
sold, and the proceeds divided among 
the other surviving members of my 
fkmily." 

Had Nokes been thus stirred up to 
habits of industry in his earliest career, 
the Weeds and the thistles had never 
sprung up so thickly over his grounds, 
and he would have been saved fi'om the 
reproach of indolence, and the condemna- 
tion of penury ; for such was the result of 
his career. Lea Farm, in the lapse of 
time, was sold by auction ; and so tlltibh 
was the land deteriorated by the weeds 
and the thistles, that it did not produce 
sufficient to pay the debts which Nokes 
had incurred, in vain did the auctioneer 
set forth the richness of the land, and its 
proximity to the "best cbm- market in 
all England :" he was reminded of the 
weeds and the thistles, and compelled to 
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knock it down at half the value it was 
once worth. 

"He who will thrive, must rise at 
five." A moral writer well observes, 
that he who neglects time, will be neg- 
lected by time. The idler, like the idiot, 
stands in the lowest jscale of humanity ; 
morally considered, even lower ; for indo- 
lence wastes, but imbecility wants : the 
one abandons himself, the other is aban- 
doned. The stream of time is fraught 
with golden sand; but it flings to the 
idler nothing but its froth, and he falls 
''like the fat weed in Lethe's stream," 
without ever having flourished. Reader I 
waste not the precious gift of time. Use 
it, not only for the providing for your 
bodily sustenance, and that of your 
family, but for your everlasting welfare. 
Next to your immortal soul, it is of all 
things most precious, — ^because on the 
right use or abuse of it your eternal hap- 
piness depends. When a piece of money 
has been expended or lost, that expense 
or loss can be made up by a happy com- 
bination of circumstances, or by exertion ; 
but when a fraction of the current coin 
of time, called a day, is lost, who can 
recover it ? In the language of the poet, 
then, 

" Live every day as though it were your last, 
And make each day a critic on the past." 

E.F. 



THE ANGELS. 

Thb historical Scriptures relate to us, 
without any error, the mysterious inter- 
vention of angels in the afiairs of this 
world, in those of the church, and those 
of heaven. These creatures, ardent and 
pure, humble and sublime, whose exist- 
ence the Bible alone has revealed to us, 
— do they not difler from men as much 
as the heavens difler from the earth? 
Was anything like unto angels ever con- 
ceived by the minds of any race of men, 
their poets, or their sages ? No ; their 
imaginations have not even come near 
them. People at all times have taken 
pleasure in painting those invisible 
beings inhabitants of celestial regions, 
adorned with all those superior qualities 
that charm the heart of man. But how 
low, puerile, and vulgar are all their con- 
ceptions ! Study the angels of the Scrip- 
tures; not only is everything there grand, 
holy, and worthy of God; not only is 
their character at once ardent and sub- 
lime, compassionate and majestic, con- 



stantly brought before us there by their 
names, their attributes, their employ- 
ments, their habitations, their songs, 
their contemplation of the depths of 
redemption, and the joys of their love ; 
but what must strike us more than 
all, is the perfect harmony of the whole, 
that all these features agree, and are 
maintained in their justest proportions. 
In a word, this doctrine, sustained from 
one end of Scripture to the other, bears 
the most striking testimony to its inspira- 
tion from God. While all the mytholo- 
gies tell us of the inhabitants of the moon 
and the planets, the Bible does not con- 
tain one word about them, — it tells us 
nothing of the second heaven ; but it 
depicts the inhabitants of the third 
heaven, or the heaven of heavens. De- 
scriptions of the angels are numerous, 
without wearying, and full of details. 
They are exhibited to us in every situa- 
tion, in heaven and upon earth, before 
God and before men, ministers of mercy, 
and sometimes executors of vengeance ; 
standing before God, adoring him day 
and night; but also employed in the 
service of the humblest believer. We 
are defiled, they are perfect; we are 
selfish, they melt with charity ; we are 
haughty, they are gentle ; we are vain 
and proud in bodies that worms will con- 
sume, they are humble in glory and 
immortality; we are disturbed by pas- 
sions, they are fervent in spirit, — ^neither 
can they die. This uniformity, this 
purity, comes not from man — it is from 
God ! We must recognise, here as else- 
where, the need that the Holy Spirit 
himself should watch over the writings of 
his historians, and become the guardian 
of their expressions. — Gaussen, 



THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 

The doctrine of the gospel is the reve- 
lation of the Son of God. This is a doc- 
trine quite contrary to the law, which 
revealeth not the Son of God^ but show- 
eth forth sin — it revealeth death, the 
wrath and judgment of God, and hell. 
The gospel, therefore, is such a doctrine 
as admitteth no law ; yea, it must be as 
separate from the law as there is distance 
between heaven and earth. The gospel 
teacheth me, not what I ought to do, for 
that is the proper office of the law ; but 
what Jesus Christ the Son of God hath 
done for me, --^ Luther* s Comment on 
Galatians, chap. i. 16, and ii. 4, 5. . 
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Many of oar leadeiB, vben spending 
a BumineT'a holida; at Ramagale, muat 
bave been struck by the pi c(u rescue 
appearance of the floating lights, which 
mark the boundaries of the peril oiu 
Goodwin Sands. On a partially moonlit 
ereDiog, often bate ne iratched with in- 
tereit the ruddy glow cait by the beacon 
from the shore, and leen it answered, 
as it were, by the vessels in the distance; 
their light now streaming with meteoric 
vividness, now waxing dim and faint, and 
then for a moment entirely disappearing. 
Still more interesting, however, was it 
upon one occasion, from the deck of a 
Bleamer, to see in the horizon a thin, 
vand-like object, and b; the application 
ofthe telescope, tofinditflwelHnlo propor- 
tions that thawed it to be the well-known 

JuLi, 1850. 



Bell- Rock Lighthoiue. As it stood, in 

ell the brilliancy of a summer noon, 
reposing peacefully amid the watery 
wastes which encompassed it, the mind 
involuntarily reverted to its altered aspect 
on sotne stormy evening, in ibe depth of 
winter, when the waves rolled in fury 
against its slender fabric, and the foaming 
surge and bowling wind threatened each 
moment its annihilation. It was hnpos- 
stble, as we gazed on the tapering sliuc- 
ture, and contrasted its apparent frsgility 
with the tremendous mechanical force 
slumbering around it, to avoid admiring 
the wondrous skill with which God bad 
endowed his intelligent creatures, in 
enabling them to construct en edifice 
where nature bad apparently imposed 
insuperable obstacles. A recent narra- 
tive of the erection of the Skerryvore 
Lighthouse illustrates in so remarkable a 
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manner this observation, that we willingly 
draw our readers' attention to the sub- 
ject, as a monument of perseverance) 
ingenuity, and social progress. 

A few miles from the small Island of 
Tyree, on the west of Scotland, in a track 
greatly frequented by vessels bound for 
Greenock or Glasgow, rise the formidable 
rock and reef of Skerryvore. Often in 
this spot, after an Atlantic gale, the shat- 
tered fragments of wreck and the floating 
articles of merchandise have told a tale 
of disaster. Even where no loss of life* 
or property occurred, the mariner, when 
in the neighbourhood, navigated his 
vessel with trepidation, fearin? llsst, un- 
consciously, he should approach tb^ iieHi* 
to Skerryvore. It was determib^j &b- 
cordingly, by the Scottish cottimtii^ibti^rs^ 
to erect a lighthouse on the apot. Bettre^h 
the conception of thb dllMgn, however^ 
and its execution, tAlktif obstables ,w;^^ie 
interposed. In lS3i, ^ durvfejr of the 
rock was ordered^ and it wais fbund that 
difficulties of every kitid presented tnem- 
selves. Tyree, the h'earest island, had 
almost no resources from which to draw 
assistance. It had neither tesseh nor 
harbour ; its nativel were t^ilt and un- 
skilled ; and it was soon fbbhd W Mr. 
Stevenson, the engineer, that it the 
structure were to be 6t«ct%d at all, the 
workmen and the material foi* it would 
require to be brought from a distance. 
On threading the way to Skerryvore, over 
perilous shoals, where a submarine rock 
might easily have terminated the adven- 
ture, the architect found the reef itself an 
unpromising field for his operations. Of 
very limited extent, and surrounded by a 
sea in which no vessel could live in 
rough weather, it seemed to mock the 
eflbrt to subjugate it to the dominion of 
man. The action of the waves had given 
it the appearance and the smoothness of 
dark-coloured glass, and the first work- 
man who scrambled up its side compared 
the effort to climbing the neck of a bottle. 
The engineer having satisfied himself 
that the reef had strength to bear the 
weight of the structure he contemplated, 
commenced the preliminary works with 
vigour, on the island of Tyree, distant, 
we should observe, from Skerryvore, some 
eleven miles. There a harbour was con- 
structed, stores collected, cottages for 
workmen erected, and stones for the 
building chiselled. So accurately were 
the proportions of the latter calculated, 
that when they were afterwards fitted 
together, they were found not to deviate 



from the original plan more than one- 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter. A 
vessel of sufficient strength was next 
built, to transport the materials and the 
labourers to the rock. 

Let the reader, comfortably seated, 
perhaps, in his parlour, imagine the 
position of these men, perched on an 
eminence amidst a dreary expanse of 
water, their feet slipping as they trod the 
glassy surface, ana their brain almost 
confused by the novelty and peril of their 
situation. He will then appreciate more 
fully the comforts by which he is sur- 
rounded. Let him next follow them in 
their preparations for excavating the rock, 
so as to lay this foundation of the light- 
houise. For two hundred and seventeen 
dafs did twenty labourers toil at this 
wbirk^ bifistirig the liard material with gun- 
powd^i*, a tttnk requiring peculiar care and 
tiiclfely : ili} iit no time could they retreat 
more than thirty feet from the point of 
fexpjbtlbn. The vejISel which brought them 
tb Skferi-yvorfe ha^ only served them as a 
shelter, auring th^lr erection upon it of a 
temporary wooden structure. After that 
was completed, it visited them occasion- 
ally ; but was sometimes for days unable 
to aj^bmach the spot, if the weather hap- 
pen&a to be at all boisterous. In the 
erection of ibis temporary barrack, 
almost as many difficulties presented 
themselves as in building the lighthouse 
itself. After laying its pedestal, on the 
11th of September, the engineer was 
mortified, on returning to the rock on 
the 12th of November following, to find 
that the waves had swept it all away. 
With undaunted resolution, however, the 
work was recommenced, until at last a 
wooden building, raised above the reach 
of the waves, was completed. In this 
not very desirable marine villa the whole 
party took up their quarters. On one 
occasion, they were fourteen days with- 
out any communication with the shore, 
and their provisions were nearly ex- 
hausted. During that time, to use the 
words of Mr. Stevenson, "they saw 
nothing but white fields of foam, and 
heard nothing but the whistling of the 
wind and the thunder of the waves, which 
was at times so loud as to make it almost 
impossible to hear any one speak." On 
one occasion also, at the dead of night, 
the engineer and workmen were startled 
from their slumbers by the shock of a 
huge wave, which, bursting at the base 
of the rock, caused their dwelling to 
vibrate, their hammock to swing, and all 
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for ft moment to fear that they were 
about to be engulfed in the surrounding 
waters. Seldom, perhaps, was there a 
situation more calculated to teach man 
his dependence on that mighty Being, at 
whose fiat the fierce wind and the foam- 
ing billow swell into fury or subside into 
tranquillity. 

The summit of the rock, as we have 
stated, was elevated above the reach of 
the sea; and conscious of this fact, the 
workmen, during their leisure moments, 
would amuse themselves by watching the 
approach of the waves, and seeing them 
break with harmless violence below the 
point on which they stood. Sometimes, 
however, in stormy weather, the nerves 
of the strongest of the party were unable 
to bear the sight. Although taught by 
accurate measurement that the height of 
the waves did not exceed fifteen feet, yet 
as some enormbus mass of water came 
heaving along, imagination magnified its 
dimensions, and the spectator involun- 
tarily shrunk back, as it broke with a 
sullen plunge against the rock, seeming 
for a moment as if it would sweep it 
away in its angry course. 

It is a gracious constitution of the 
human mind by its great Creator, that in 
the most unpromising situations, it can 
extract materials for enjoyment. Situated 
on the lonely rock of Skerryvore, the 
labourers found relaxation after their 
toils, in studying the curious habits of the 
marine animals inhabiting the water, 
whose solitude their operations had in- 
vaded. The gambols of the seal espe- 
cially interested them. " I have often," 
says the engineer, " seen half-a-dozen of 
these animals around the rock, playing 
on the surface, or riding on the crests of 
the curling waves, come so close as to 
permit us to see their eyes and head, and 
lead us to expect that they would be 
thrown high and dry at the foot of the 
tower, when suddenly they performed a 
somersault within a few feet of the rock ; 
and diving into the flaky and wreathing 
foam, disappeared and suddenly re- 
appeared a hundred yards off, uttering a 
strange low cry, as we supposed, of 
satisfaction, at having caught a fish. At 
such time, the surf often drove among 
the crevices of the rock a bleeding cod, 
from whose back a seal had taken a 
single moderate bite, leaving the rest to 
some less dainty fisher." 

In 1834, as we have seen, the survey 
of the rock commenced. On the 7th of 
August, 1838, the first day of regular 



operations upon it began. It was not, 
however, till 1840 that the foundation- 
stone of the building was laid; that 
ceremony being performed by the duke 
of Argyle. Tne landing of the stones 
from the vessel was a work of great diffi- 
culty, in consequence of the groundswell 
which prevailed in the neighbourhood. 
Even after they had been landed on the 
ledges of the rock, there was considerable 
risk of their being washed away by the 
tide. Perseverance, however, overcame 
every obstacle, and the foundation having 
been once laid, and the materials safely 
transported, all became comparatively 
easy. By means of an ascendine crane 
of peculiar construction, the chiselled 
masses of granite were gradually fitted 
into their places. In the Bellrock Light- 
house, each stone had been dovetailed 
together, the edge of one fitting into a 
corresponding groove left in another. 
Strong iron banas had also united them 
at the base. In the erection of light- 
houses, however, as in other branches of 
science, there are continual advances 
made ; and the costly and intricate pro- 
cess now alluded to was at Skerryvore 
abandoned for one of a much simpler 
character. The plan adopted was what 
is termed vertical pressure. The more 
fully the stones at the base of a tower 
receive the weight of the superincumbent 
mass, the more efiectuauy does the 
pressure act as a bond of union among 
the various parts of the building. Upon 
this simple principle was the new struc- 
ture framed. It is impossible to imagine 
a greater triumph of science than a build- 
ing thus erected presents. Every particle 
of it has, as it were, been weighed in the 
balance of the engineer, and every piece 
of matter adjusted in the most appro- 
priate form, so as to bear with perfect 
precision on the desired point. It is a 
spectacle in the highest degree imposing, 
and suggests ideas of well-directed 
labour, which the reader may with great 
propriety transfer to himself for his 
government in the daily business of life. 
On the 2l8t of July, 1841, the last 
stones were landed from the steamer, 
under a salute of cannon. On the lOth 
August, 1844, the lantern arrived ; but it 
was not until February, 1845, that the 
lighthouse was ready for service. On 
that day, its light, visible at a distance of 
thirty- eight miles, told the mariner that 
Skerryvore, once a spot of danger, was 
now a beacon of safety ; and announced 
to the engineer that perseverance had 
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triumphed, and that bis labours were 
brought to a happy termination. No 
death from accident had occurred during 
the progress of the work. As the first 
beams of the light shot along the water, 
it was a moment calculated to excite 
intense thankfulness on the part of the 
architect, that through the good pro- 
vidence of God, his useful work had been 
crowned with success. The Pyramids of 
Egypt, and similar structures of ancient 
times were useless feats of industry : this 
was labour well applied and beneficial to 
humanity. Selfish elation has filled the 
breast of the warrior, when a victory, dearly 
bought at the expense of the happiness of 
thousands has been won ,* this triumph of 
science, however, caused no tears to flow. 
It developed also courage, as much as 
any field of battle ; courage, too, of a high 
moral character. ** Bloody battles, " says 
a writer, speaking of the engineer and his 
assistants, ** have been gained, and cam- 
paigns conducted to a successful issue, 
with less of personal exposure to physical 
danger on the part pf their chiefs, than 
for a considerable portion of successive 
years was hourly encountered by each of 
these civilians. They could not sit apart 
from the field of action, and send their 
staff with orders into the fire. They 
were the first to spring on the lonely 
rock, and the last to leave it. They had 
to test the solidity of their own con- 
trivances in their own persons ; to take 
up their quarters in the temporary bar- 
rack, and to infuse, by example, their 
own high courage into the breasts of 
humble workmen, unaccustomed to the 
special dangers of the scene." 

Strikingly does such a narrative as this 
teach the lesson of social progress. What 
a contrast between the structure on Sker- 
ryvore, and the rude bell formerly fixed 
on rocks, announcing by its vague and 
uncertain sounds the presence of danger ! 
What a difference, too, from the time 
when a feudal lord, on being requested to 
purchase a diamond, pointed to a black 
rock in the tideway, exclaiming, " There 
is a jewel more valuable to me than all 
the diamonds In your casket ! '* Now 
the same rock would become a source of 

Srincely revenue, not as a means of 
estruction, but as a messenger of safety. 
The lighthouse of Anglesea recently 
yielded to its lessee, in one year, an 
income of 12,600/. !' 

How suggestive, too, is this narrative, 
if rightly studied, of admiration of the 
wonderful adaptation of man by the 



Creator, to the external circumstances 
in which he has been placed. At first 
sight, inferior in some respects to many 
of the lower animals in strength and 
skill, he yet, by his intellect, rivals and 
outstrips them all. In the balloon, he 
borrows the pinions of the feathered 
tribes ; in the arts of navigation, he tra- 
verses the element of the finny race ; and 
in structures like that at Skerryvore, 
he successfully imitates the submarine 
labours of the insects that rear the coral 
reef, making even the ocean, in its 
wildest manifestations, to yield obedience 
to his sway. 

Nor need the Christian pass from this 
subject without improvement. At Sker- 
ry vore may be gathered an illustration of 
that impressive text of Scripture, '< Shine 
ye as lights in the world," Philip, ii. 15. 
(M arg. reading.) The instructions given 
by the commissioners of lighthouses re- 
quire the glass of the lantern to be of the 
most perfect description that art can ma^ 
nufacture ; the materials from wht«h the 
light is to be supplied to be of the purest 
quality ; the silver reflectors to be bur- 
nished like mirrors; the keepers to be 
watchful, and to guard against sloth, or 
slumbering at their post Our Lord's own 
words will point the application : *' Let 
your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven," Matt. y. 16. 
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That unkind word— do not utter it — 
'^it costs too much." You remember 
the last time you allowed it to escape 
you. How many times you sighed, and 
wished you had never spoken it. Though 
it took but a moment to utter it, it marred 
your peace a great deal longer than that. 
It escaped lightly from your lips, but it 
came back again, and haunted you, and 
weighed heavilv upon your spirit It 
cost your friend too much, too. It went 
to his heart; and like an arrow, with 
a poisoned point, it rankled there. Ay, 
that word cost him many sad hours. It 
was not truth spoken in love. 

That glass of spirits costs too much. 
You say you paid only a trifle for it. 
Young man ! that paltry sum is not a 
millionth part of what it will cost you, if 
you do not take care. You will have 
to pay for it in health, cheerfulness, 
character, friends, credit, peace of mind, 
life itself. Is that glass worth all these ? 
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"You are safe enougb?" Nonsense! 
A man might just as rationally talk about 
safety when his boat is beginning to go 
round and round on the outer circle of 
the whirlpool, as to say he is safe 
enough when he begins to indulge this 
habit. 

That dance costs too much. You gain 
something, it is true. Very likely you 
gain a whole evening's pleasure ; but, my 
friend, you give too much for that plea- 
sure. It intoxicates you ; it unfits you 
for calmer enjoyments; it renders your 
daily toils dull and irksome; it drives 
your better genius from your soul; it 
brings in one to deceive you, to trifle with 
you, to ruin you. You tell me, ** It is 
not wrong." Can you not see that it is 
wrong as you practise it? and is there 
not something within you that whispers, 
'' It is dangerous," too ? Has it not cost 
too much already ? Are you not losing 
your relish for isacred things, the Bible, 
the house of God, the meeting fof prayer ? 
You are paying too much for dancing, 
then. I shudder to think of purchasing 
such a pleasure at such a price. 

That sabbath excursion costs too much. 
The last cost you dearly. It was as 
much as you could do, during the day, to 
banish painful thoughts from your mind. 
And when the guilty pleasure of the day 
was ended, and the twilight time arrived 
— the still twilight of sabbath eve — those 
thoughts rushed in, like a mighty flood, 
and quenched your joys. You thought 
of the bargain you made, and called your- 
self a fool for making it. You thought 
of earlier days, ere your heart had learned 
to sin so badly. You thought of a 
mother, once the guide of your youth- 
ful steps, now an inberitant of the hea- 
venly world. You thought that from 
her far-off home, she came to upbraid 
you, to plead with you, and to warn you 
of your danger. Ah ! it ^s no wonder 
you thought that excursion cost too 
much. It did cost too much. Take 
care ! the tempter is coming again. Do 
not parley with him ; do not listen to him 
for a moment. Sabbath-breakins costs 
more than it comes to, a thousand times 
over. 

That little theft costs too much. It is 
only a shilling, I know ; and perhaps it 
would never be missed : but it will cost 
you as much as a fortune is worth. '' I 
did not take the shilling," you say. I 
am glad of it. But I am afraid you will 
take it, nevertheless. You have been 
looking at it with a wishful eye, for some 



minutes. You have been trying to settle 
the question whether you would be found 
out or not, if you put the money into your 
pocket. You have been using all sorts 
of flimsy arguments to your conscience, 
to drown its voice. You said it was only 
a shilling, and nobody would be any 
worse for your taking so small a sum. 
You talked about your salary being so 
small, and your master being so rich; 
and you thought you would refund the 
money, interest and all, when you got to 
be rich yourself. I know you did not 
take the money. But while you were 
gazing into that drawer, and thinking 
what you should do about that shilling, 
you were standing on a fearful precipice. 
Many a youth has yielded to the tempter, 
as you were on the point of yielding, and 
thus entered on a career of crime which 
proved his ruin. It was a little, petty 
theft, that first one; but it cost him 
dearly. It will cost you. dearly, my 
friend. It may cost you everything 
worth living for. 

All sin costs too much. Strange that 
men, sensible, judicious men, should ever 
need to be reminded of this. Strange 
that men, who are so sagacious, in the 
main, in closing a bargain, should pur- 
chase pleasure, in any form, at the 
sacrifice of virtue, and principle, and 
heaven. Yonder broker, standing at the 
comer of the Exchange, has just refused 
to buy a few shares of stock, because he 
thought it was too dear. He said it 
would cost him one-eighth per cent, 
more than it would be worth to him. He 
was wise, perhaps ; certainly he was wise, 
if his opinion of the stock was right. He 
was careful, at all events. But that very 
man is throwing away a jewel worth a 
thousand worlds, for a few ounces of 
shining dust. That young man behind 
the counter, that young woman attiring 
for the theatre, neither of whom will buy 
the veriest trifle, if they deem it too dear, 
are both bartering away eternal life for 
threescore years of pleasure ! 

^ N. Y. E. 

RENCONTRE WITH A BOA CONSTRICTOR. 

I WAS just loading my fowling-piece, 
when I observed an object on the white 
mud of the river, which gleamed in the 
sun's rays like a coil of silver : it was a 
serpent, basking in the sun. We rowed 
towards the spot, and count OrioUa fired at 
it from a distance of thirty to forty paces. 
He missed it with the first barrel, but 
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wounded it in the tail with the Meond, 
wbtch wai charged with large tbot This 
seemed' to roose the creature ; our«boat 
ffTounded almost at the same moment a 
Bttle higher up than where the serpent 
lay, but some intervening bushes pre* 
Tented our keeping it in sip[ht. We all 
eagerly jumpeo into the nver, followed 
by most of the crew. Counts OrioUa and 
Bismark were overboard in a minute; 
but as the real depth of the water seemed 
to me very problematical, I leaped 
quickly on to a withered branch of an 
enormous prostrate tree, which served as 
a bridge to the shore. Although I had 
little hope of coming up with the serpent, 
I advanced as fast as I could along the 
slippery trunk, a thing by no means easy, 
on account o^ my large India-rubber 
shoes, which the swollen state of my feet 
had obliged me to wear for some weeks 
past. Just then I heard the report of a 
gun on my 4eft, and instantly jumping 
into the morass, warm from the sun's 
heat, sinking into it up to my knee at 
every step, and leaving one of mv shoes 
in the mud, I hastened in the direction 
of the sound. Count Oriolla, who was 
the first to leap out of the boat, ran to 
the spot where he had wounded the ser- 
pent, and caught a sight of the reptile as 
It was trying to escape into the forest. 
Suddenly it glided into the mud, under 
the trunk of a prostrate tree, and at that 
instant the count struck it with a cutlass, 
which, however, merely raised the skin. 
He then threw himself at full length 
upon the creature, as it was sliding away, 
and thrust the steel into its back, a few 
feet from the tail. The count vainly 
tried to stop the monstrous reptile, which 
dragged him along, though the cutlass 
had pierced his body and entered the 
ground beneath. It was fortunate that 
the serpent did not bend backwards, and 
entwine its bold pursuer in its folds, nor 
less so that count Bismark, the only one 
who was armed with a gun, came up at 
this critical moment ; climbing over the 
trunk of a tree, he faced the enemy, 
which, hissing, lifted its head erect in the 
air, and with great coolness gave it a 
shot through the head, which laid it appa- 
rently lifeless on the ground. My com- 
panions described the creature's strength 
as wonderfiil, writhing in immense folds, 
and flinging its head from one side to 
another in its efforts to escape the well- 
aimed stroke of count Oriolla; but a 
few moments after the shot, the serpent 
seemed to arouse from its stupefaction. 



and count Bismark haatened bask to the 
boat to fetch Mr. Theremin's gun, AU 
this was the work of a few momenta. I 
had hardly left the boat more than two 
or three minutes, when I stood beside 
count Oriolla on the trunk of the tree« 
with the serpent coiled up in an un* 
shapened mass at its roots. I could 
scarcely wait to hear what had passed, 
but seized a heavy pole from one of the 
men who gathered round, to have a 
thrust at the creature's head. Raising 
itself up, it now seemed to summon ltd 
last strength; but it vainly strove to 
reach us on the tree. I stood ready, 
armed with a cutlass ; the creature's 
strensth was, however, exhausted, and it 
died m strong convulsions. Though I 
could not share with my valiant com<* 
panions the honour of tne day, I was 
fortunate enough to arrive in time for 
the ** Hallah.'' Our prey proved to be a 
large boa constrictor, measuring sixteen 
feet two inches in Imgth, and one foot 
nine inches in circumference ; the sailors 
called it a ** sucuriju." In skinning and 
dissecting it, a dozen membranaceous 
bags or eggs were found in its body, con- 
taining young serpents, some still alive, 
and from one to two feet long* The 
counts kindly presented me with the 
beautiful skin, which was spotted white, 
yellow, and black, and covered with 
small scales. This trophy of their Talgur 
now forms the chief ornament of my 
residence at Monbijou. As soon as the 
task of skinning was accomplished, 
which the thickness of the aitimaPs scaly 
covering rendered very difficult, we again 
set sail, soon after twelve o'clock, and 
continued the ascent of the Amazon, car- 
rying off the skin of the boa in triumph, 
spread out to dry upon the roof of our 
boat. — Prince Adalbert's Travel*, 



DR. CHALMERS BEFORE HIS 
CONVERSION. 

On the 2l8t of March, 1780, a respect- 
able Scottish merchant, residing in the 
small town of Anstnither, in the south- 
east coast of Fifeshire, in North Britain, 
wrote to a London correspondent, inti- 
mating the birth, that morning, of a son. 
"The little fellow," he said, «* is named 
Tom ; 1 wish him as good a man as his 
namefather." The infant whose birth 
was thus announced was Thomas Chal- 
mers, celebrated in after life as the first 
of modem pulpit orators, as the uncom- 
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promising cbampipn of evangelical trutb, 
and as an example of the union of high 
intellectual power with fervent piety and 
childlike simplicity. The town in which 
he first drew breath is a decayed and 
comparatively insignificant one. The 
neighbourhood, howeveri has been fertile 
in giving birth to eminent men ; Adam 
Smith, the great writer on political 
Qconomyi and sir John -Leslie^ equally 
illustrious in the walks of science, were 
boiii within a short distance of the native 
spot of Chalmers. 
The father of the future orator was 

grovost of Anstruther, but was even more 
onourahly distinguished by genuine 
piety. His child received, therefore, the 
inestimable blessing of a godly educa- 
tion, the fruits of which, under Divine 
grace, were in due season reaped. The 
abilities of the boy were not remarkably 
precocious. When about three years of 
age, however, he was one evening missed 
by his parents, and was found in the 
dark, pacing up and down his nursery, 
repeating, witn great feeling, David's 
lamentation over his rebellious child: 
** O my son Absalom ! O Absalom, my 
son, mv son!" At the age of seven 
years, ne expressed his desire to be a 
minister of the gospel. This was, how- 
ever, the result of Doyish caprice, rather 
than the effect of any higher principle. 
He was one day found delivering his first 
sermon to some juvenile companions, a 
chair being his pulpit, and his text the 
words, ^' Let brotherly love continue." 
When a child, be was cruelly treated by 
his muse, but refused to complain of her 
conduct. At school, he was remarked 
for his joyous and vigorous temperament 
His rich laugh generally led the chorus 
of youthful mirth ; but he was always 
noted for his dislike of falsehood, and his 
hatred of any approaches to blasphemy 
or gross vice among his school-allows. 
The master to whom his education was 
entrusted happened to be blind, a defect 
which had not led him to abandon the 
use of the rod among his pupils. Chal- 
mers and his companions would often 
smile with glee when they saw the 
instrument of punishment aimed at their 
shoulders, and slipping dexterously aside, 
would leave it to descend with sonorous 
and harmless violence upon the neigh- 
bouring desk. One of his masters expe- 
rienced his kindness in after life. When 
^ying, he wept like a child. " May 
God reward Dr. Chalmers," he said i 
^^ ng man J^nows the amount of kindness 



which I have received from my old pupil. 
He has often done me good as regards 
my soul and my body." 

The venerable university of St. An- 
drews is situated at no great distance 
from Anstruther. To tnis seat of 
learning Chalmers was sent when 
only about twelve years old. Young as 
he was, however, he found a student 
there still more youthful; this was the 
son of a Scottish clergyman, John Camp- 
bell by name, the lord Campbell and 
chief justice of our own day. An inti- 
macy between the boys sprung up, and 
continued, apparently, in after life; for 
we find, some twelve years .afterwards, 
the young clergyman breakfasting with 
the rising lawyer, at the apartments of 
the latter, in Lonaon. For a session or 
two, Chalmers was a volatile and an idle 
student, and seemed in danger of spend- 
ih^ in unprofitable follies the golden 
pnme of youth. In the third year of his 
course, however, his intellectual birth, as 
his biographer calls it, took place; it 
antedated his spiritual one, it will be 
found, many years. Mathematics was 
the department of study which awoke him 
from his desultory pursuits; his mind 
fastened upon them with intense ardour ; 
he mastered their higher branches, and 
acquired the French language, in order 
to read the works of geometricians in 
that tongue. Science became his ruling 
passion; il was, indeed, his idol, and 
robbed God of his heart, more insidi- 
ously, but still quite as effectually as a 
more gross species of idolatry would have 
done. He was intended for a minister of 
the gospel, in connexion with the church of 
Scouand ; but in vain do we look at this 
period of his career for any marks of 
spirituality of mind. He studied, it is 
true, with great ardour, the works of 
Jonathan Edwards, and indulged in glow- 
ing reveries of the imagination as to the 
greatness and wisdom of God. At meet- 
ings for prayer, too, conducted by the 
students of divinity, in the public hall of 
the college, he was distinguished for a 
fiow of graceful and impressive language ; 
but the heart was evidently fixed on other 
things. He was of the earth, earthy. . 

Not only, however, was he destitute of 
living piety, but a tendency to scepticism 
manifested itself in him. The works of 
Godwin, then highly popular, and a 
French treatise, of an atheistical cbarac- 
Her, were read by him with avidity, and 
left on his mind a deadly influence, which 
was not dissipated for some years. Thf 
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perusal of Beattie's " Essay on Truth" at 
last extricated him from the snare into 
vhich he had fallen, and rendered him a 
believer in the external evidences of 
Christianity. He was for some time very 
unhappy, so much so that persons unnc- 
quainted with him thought him going 
into a state of mental derangement. His 
doubts deeply agitated him. ** Oh! give 
us some steady object for our mind to 
rest upon/' was often, at this time, an 
expression used in his public prayers. 
He felt the chilling, withering influence 
of scepticism. Yet he seemed to' be an 
earnest seeker after the truth ; for we are 
told that he was frequently seen by a 
companion on his knees in private prayer. 
Youthful sin is generally tne concomitant 
of this moral darkness. Whether any 
cause of this kind drew a veil over Chal- 
mers's mind at this period, we are not 
informed. Undoubtedly, he had not 
asked aright, or an answer of peace would 
have been vouchsafed to him. In an age 
like the present, when so many of our 
young men are unsettled by scepticism, 
Dr. Chalmers's own words, penned in the 
evening of life, to one who was tempted 
in a similar manner, may be read with 
profit: << Under all the difiiculties and 
despondencies of such a state, I would 
still encourage you to prayer. With real 
moral earnestness, and a perseverance in 
this habit, light will at length arise out of 
darkness. Do not indulge these scep- 
tical tendencies; struggle against them to 
the uttermost." This is valuable coun- 
sel. One word may be added to it, how- 
ever : Let the anxious sceptic cry for 
Divine aid to subdue any sinful in- 
dulgence which masters him. One bosom 
sin abandoned, in the strength of the 
Holy Spirit, will bring more light into 
the soul than a hundred arguments, how- 
ever ably penned. 

After completing his academical career, 
Chalmers accepted a situation as tutor in 
a gentleman's family. A ludicrous cir- 
cumstance occurred, as he left home on 
this occasion. "Having taken," says 
his biographer, " as he thought, his last 
tender look of them all, he turned to 
mount the horse, which stood waiting for 
him at the door ; but he mounted so that 
when fairly on its back, his head was 
turned, not to the horse's head, but to 
the horse's tail. This was too much for 
all parties ; so, wheeling round as quickly 
as he could, amidst pursuing peals of 
laughter, which he most heartily re- 
echoed, he left Anstruther in the rear." 



The appointment which he had thus 
accepted proved very uncongenial to his 
tastes. He was mortiBed by the real or 
seeming neglect of bis employers, and 
ere long returned to his domestic roof. 
At the age of nineteen, he was licensed 
as a preacher of the gospel, in connexion 
with the established church of Scotland, 
and about four years aflerwards was 
ordained minister of Kilmany, a parish 
situated at a brief distance from the seat 
of his alma mater, St. Andrews. 

The sphere of labour to which Chal- 
mers had thus been called was an interest- 
ing one. His parishioners consisted of 
about a hundred and fifty families, chiefly 
following agricultural pursuits; the spot, 
too, was pleasant and secluded, and there 
was everything in the natural arrange- 
ments of the place to awaken the sympa- 
thies of a mind far less alive than his own 
to the beauties of the picturesque. Seldom, 
perhaps, however, did any pastor under- 
take the responsible duties of his ofiice 
with a spirit more dead to their vital irn* 
portance than Chalmers, at this period of 
his life. He appears, it is true, to have been 
scrupulously correct in his moral conduct ; 
his sentiments were liberal and generous ; 
his devotion to literature and science was 
enthusiastic ; but he lacked the one thing 
needful. Of his own state as a lost sin- 
ner; of the gracious provisions of the 
gospel for the restoration of man to holi- 
ness and happiness ; of the love of the 
Saviour ; of the work of the Holy Spirit 
in renewing and sanctifying the heart; of 
all, in fact, that distinguishes the gospel 
from a barren scheme of heathen ethics, 
Chalmers seems to have been at this 
period profoundly ignorant. He had un- 
dertaken, like too many in our own day, 
to proclaim to others truths of which he 
himself had never experienced the power. 
His mathematical studies engrossed his 
affections. He opened classes for che- 
mistry at St. Andrews, absented himself 
from his parish two or three days in the 
week to attend them, silenced by his 
eloquence the remonstrances of his bro- 
ther clergymen, and astonished his audi- 
ences by a series of brilliant lectures, 
equal in eloquence to some of his most 
masterly efforts in after life. One faithful 
friend mourned over this misapplication 
of his powers — this was his pious father. 
Eloquence and reputation were, in the 
eyes of this excellent old man, poor sub- 
stitutes for that dedication of heart to the 
service of God and the work of the 
ministry, which he knew were required 
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by the solemn vows bis son' had taken at 
his ordination. Souls, he feared, would 
slumber the sleep of spiritual death, un- 
warned by him whose duty was to watch 
for them. To his affectionate cautions 
the son returned only courteous but cold 
replies. The parent's faith was tried, but 
he lived, as we shall see, to prove that 
God is the hearer of persevering prayer. 
At the time of the young minister's settle- 
ment in Riimany, the nation's contest 
with Napoleon Bonaparte was raging with 
great fury. Chalmers, in common with 
other ministers of the time, had to preach 
sermons on days of public humiliation. 
On one of these occasions, in connexion 
with the meditated invasion of England 
hj the Boulogne flotilla, he delivered a 
hiMy martial discourse, the climax of 
which we insert, as marking the peculiar 
character at that time of Sie orator, no 
less than his powers of language : " May 
that day," he exclaimed, *' wnen Bona- 
parte ascends the throne of Britain be the 
last of my existence ! May I be the first 
to ascend the scaffold he erects to extin- 
guish the worth and spirit of the coun- 
try! May my blood mingle with the 
blood of patriots, and may I die at the 
foot of that altar on which British inde- 
pendence is to be the victim ! " 

The youthful minister's course was not 
all sunshine. The chairs of natural phi- 
losophy and mathematics at two of the 
Scottish universities having become va- 
cant, his^ efforts to gain them proved 
ineffectual. Death also stepped into his 
family circle, and carried off a btother, 
to whom he appears to have been ten- 
derly attached. The dying youth re- 
ceived much comfort from one of John 
Newton's sermons, which was read to 
him by some member of his father's 
household. Chalmers was present at his 
death-bed, and a temporary impression 
seems to have been made upon him. 
Strange misgivings, it is probable, arose 
within his breast, as to the safety of his 
own soul, and the correctness of an opi- 
nion which he had hazarded from the 
pulpit, a short time before. Bending 
over it, and putting on the books namea 
the strong emphasis of dislike, he had 
said to his parishioners, "Many books 
are favourites with you, which, I am 
sorry to say, are no favourites of mine. 
When you are reading Newton's 'Ser- 
mons,' and Baxter's 'Saints' Rest,' and 
Doddridge's * Rise and Progress,' where 
do Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
goto?" 



TheTimpressions produced by this event, 
however, were apparently of a passing 
nature, and were, at all events, not deep- 
ened by a journey which in 1807 he paid 
to the great metropolis. Of this journey 
some curious notices are preserved, in a 
diary which he kept. At Liverpool, he 
preached to a somewhat drowsy audi- 
ence, on " the comforts of religion," and 
on "drunkenness." The next day, he 
attended a pleasure party, on board an 
African slave vessel, without appearing 
to feel any strong compunction of con- 
science. At Woodstock, he visited Blen- 
heim, the memorial of a nation's gratitude 
to the first duke of Marlborough. ** I 
spent," he writes, "two hours in the 
garden. Never spot more lovely, never 
scenes so fair and captivatine. I lost 
myself in an elysium of delight, and 
wept with perfect rapture. The setting 
sun gleamed on the gilded orbs of Blen- 
heim ; through the dark verdure of trees 
were seen peeps of water, and spots of 
grassy sunshine; the murmurs of the 
waterfall beneath soothed every anxietv 
within me ; the bell of the village clock 
sent its miisic across the lake on my left. 
I sat motionless, and my mind slumbered 
in a reverie of enchantment." An ima- 
ginative spirit like Chalmers's was, as 
may be imagined, much impressed by the 
great metropolis. He saw the leading 
notabilities of the place ; heard Sheridan 
speak at an election ; visited the Bank 
and the House of Commons ; attended 
scientific lectures and the king's levee. 
His journal marks at this period, with 
sad accuracy, the state of nis spiritual 
affections. He went to the theatre ; took 
a pleasure excursion to Kew on the sab- 
bath ; gave a passing look in, on another 
Sunday evening, to Rowland Hill's 
chapel ; but found nothing to admire 
there, apparently, but the music. 

On his return to Kilmany, a literary 
scheme absorbed his attention; he pub- 
lished, with qualified success, an able 
political work, on the extent and sta- 
bility of the national resources, and 
gained shortly afterwards considerable 
eclat, by a maiden speech which he deli- 
vered in the general assembly in Edin- 
burgh, on some question connected with 
ecclesiastical law. He had scarcely 
opened his lips, when his ingenuity, elo- 
quence, and racy humour stamped him 
as no common individual, and sent a buzz 
of curiosity round the house, as to the 
name of the young orator. 
Such was Thomas Chalmers before his 
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conversion to God. Clever. el<^uent, 
learned, generous, and moral, what did 
he want more ? His parochial duties he 
discharge^ with decency ; he seemed on 
the roacl to eminence in his profession ; 
slander could fasten no charge against 
him ; yet, with all this, though one of the 
first of natural men, the least in the 
kingdom of God was greater than he. 
Had his own opinion been asked, in 
after life, of his condition at the time of 
which we now speak, he would have 
been the first to confess that he was 
" wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked.'' He had taKen upon 
himself the most solemn of all respon- 
sibilities, the pastorship of immortal 
souls, and had utterly neglected his trust. 
He had sworn to be faithful, in season 
and out of season, but had exhibited an 
example of frigid indifference to the 
cause of that Saviour whose servant he 
professed to be. Dry and barren disqui- 
sitions on morality had supplanted the 
love of Christ, as a theme for his pulpit 
ministrations, and a blind leader of tne 
blind, he led his flock by no refreshinfi^ 
water, and by no living pasture. A 
solemn crisis in his spiritual history had, 
however, arrived. In the midst of his 
worldly aspirations, death again entered 
his family circle, and swept off some 
beloved members. A severe, and appa- 
rently a fatal, iUness seized him. For 
four months he never left his room, and 
was reduced to the appearance of pre- 
mature old age.- Death seemed to meet 
him face to face, and eternity appeared 
close at hand. Conscience awoke, and 
the illusions of life were dissipated. He 
began to see the vanity of the objects 
which he had pursued. Fame, popu- 
larity, and the trophies of literature and 
science were found wanting, and unable 
to give tranquillity to a death-bed. The 

auestion, " What must I do to be saved ? " 
emanded an answer, and he had none to 
give. He was led to examine the foun- 
dations on which he was resting, and 
under the leadings of the Holy Spirit, he 
arrived at conclusions of momentous 
bearing on the welfare of himself and 
others. What these conclusions were, 
however, must form the subject of a 
future paper. 



NEVER CROSS A BRIDGE UNTIL YOU 
COME TO IT. 

** Never cross a bridge until you come 
to it r' was the counsel usually given by 



a patriarch in the ministry to troubled 
and over-careful Christians, Are you 
troubled about the future ? Do you see 
difficulties rising in Alpine range along 
your path? Are you alarmed at the 
state of your business — at the uncertain- 
ties hanging over your life — ^at the dubi- 
ous prospects in reserve for your children 
— at the gloomy contingencies which 
fancy sketches, and invests with a sort 
of life-like reality — at the obstructions 
wicked men present to the progress of 
the Redeemer's cause. Do not cross 
that bridge until you come to it« Per- 
haps you will never have occasion to 
cross it ; and if you do, you may find 
that a timid imagination has overrated 
greatly the toil to be undergone, or has 
underrated the power of that grace which 
can lighten the Christian's every labour. 
In approaching the Notch of the White 
Mountains from one direction, the tra- 
veller finds himself in the midst of coni- 
cal hills, which seem to surround him as 
he advances, and forbid further progress. 
He can see but a short distance along his 
winding road ; it seems as if his journey 
must stop abruptly at the base of these 
barriers. He begins to think of turning 
back his horse, to escape from hopeless 
inclosure among impassable barriers ; 
but let him advance, and he finds that 
the road curves around the frowning hill 
before him, and leads him into other and 
still other straits, from which he finds 
escape simply by advancing. Every new 
discovery of a passage around tUb obstruc- 
tions of his path teaches him to hope in 
the practicability of his road. He cannot 
see far ahead at any time ; but a passage 
discovers itself as he advances. He is 
required neither to turn back, nor to scale 
the steep sides of towering hills. His 
road winds along, preserving for miles 
almost an exact level. He finds that 
nothing is gained by crossing a bridge 
before he comes to it. Such is often 
the journey of life. How much of its 
toilsome ruggedness would be relieved by 
careful attention to the above admonition i 
« Never cross a bridge until you come to 
it ! " Or, to express the same counsel in 
a form that does not involve the charge 
of a fiibernicism, ''Be careful for no- 
thing ; but in everything, by prayer 
and supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto 
God. And the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep 
(garrison) your hearts and minds tlirou^b 
Christ Jes^s," 
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THS REVERSE OF FORTUKE. 
A TRVE STORT. BY JACOB ABBOTT. 

No one, with an observing mind, can 
have passed forty years amid the eventful 
scenes of life, witnout witnessing occur- 
rences more replete with romantic in- 
terest and instruction than any tale which 
the imagination can easily create. In the 
following narrative I have merely changed 
a few unimportant incidents, to avoid 
any recognition, which might be unplea- 
sant, of individuals connected with these 
facts. 

Louisa Jones was the only child of a 
wealthy merchant, residing in one of the 
largest cities of our country. Her father 
had gone to the city when a boy, with no 
other capital tban a good mind, energetic 
business habits, and a commanding per- 
son. . In the lottery of life he drew a 
prize. He was eminently successful in 
business, acquired a high reputation for 
integrity and talent, married into a 
wealthy family, forgot his humble origin, 
and became one of the monied aristo- 
cracy, the merchant nobility. He was 
Sroud, as such men are very ajpt to be, 
ved in great splendour, and mected. the 
manners of distance and reserve. Louisa 
had a fair share of beauty, a more than 
ordinary share of good common sense, 
and, thanks to the teacher under whose 
care she had been placed, she had » truly 
accomplished education, In truth, it 
was the elevated character of her teacher, 
with whom for many years she passed 
several hours every day, that impressed 
her mind and formed he^ character. Her 
native good sense led her to appreciate 
the world in which he lived, the motives 
which influenced his conduct, and the 
views of life which in every lesson came 
glowing from his heart. Her father was 
all absorbed in business, and had no time 
to think of his daughter's moral or intel- 
lectual culture. He looked upon her fine 
form with paternal pride, and often his 
eye would glance over her costly robes 
and the gorgeously furnished parlours 
through which she moved, and a secret, 
unuttered satisfaction thrilled in his 
heart, as he thus contemplated the eleva- 
tion which the poor farmer's boy had 
attained. 

. Her mother was as good a woman as a 
fashionable woman can be. She was 
gentle and kind-hearted. She loved her 
daughter, and wished to do everything in 
her power to promote her welfare.^ But 
she was the victim of the society in the 



midst of which she moved. Her talk 
was of prima donnas and bravuras, of 
fancy balls, and of theatric heroes. She 
was, indeed, the *' spouse of the worm 
and the sister of the clay." The mid- 
night stars were to her eyes but spangles 
on a very pretty dome. Eternity was in 
her view simply a dull, repulsive word, 
which clergymen use in theii sermons. 
Infinity was an idea of which she never 
even dreamed of trying to form a concep- 
tion ; and immortality, that thought 
which is the richest inheritance of every 
soul awake to the true exaltation and 
dignity of its lineage and its destiny, was 
something which she had a vague and 
painful idea she ought to think of before 
she should die. Poor Mrs. Jones I she 
was nothing but an amiable, kind-hearted, 
rich, and fashionable woman. One even- 
ing, returning from the opei^a, she took 
cold, and it settled upon her lungs; i^ 
fever ensued; she moaned, for a few 
days and nights, in delirium upon her 
her pillow, and died. What an end for 
one who, from the cradle to the grave, 
had never even entertained a single 
thought that life was intended as a scene 
of probation ! 

Mr. Jones was now fifty-five years of 
age. Louisa was nineteep. Instinctive 
love led her to shed many tears at the 
death and burial of her mother. But the 
loss of such a parent could not, by any 
possibility, long be felt. She had never 
left any permanent impress upon her 
daughter's ynind. Louisa soon again 
regained her wonted composure and 
cheerfulness, Mr. Jones began to look 
abroad for another wife, and Mrs. Jones 
was, by all the world, forgotten. 

It is not strange that Louisa, with her 
personal and mental accomplishments, 
and being the heiress of so large a for- 
tune, should find many admirers. She 
accepted the offered hand of a young 
gentleman in mercantile life, with very 
promising character and prospects, and 
the day for their bridals was appointed. 
Louisa had observed, with much solici- 
tude, that her father, for several weeks, 
had looked wan and careworn. He was 
taciturn at his meals, and with no appe- 
tite. She at first thought that it was 
grief for the death of her mother ; but 
she soon had indubitable evidence, from 
the air of indifference with which he 
always alluded to her, that that loss was 
a sorrow which did not lie with any 
oppressive weight upon his heart. 

One evenipg, Mr. JoneSi after sitting 
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in perfect silence for a conple of hours, 
apparently absorbed in thought, gazing 
upon the coal fire, slowing in the grate, 
turned abruptly to Louisa, and with calm 
and despairing energy said, '' Louisa, I 
am ruined!" Then drawing his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, and bowing his 
head, he buried it upon his knees, wept 
and sobbed like a child. Louisa was 
amased and bewildered, and tried to 
speak some words of consolation to her 
father ; but she little knew what it was 
to be ruined. Mr. Jones had entered 
into some unfortunate speculations, and 
after months of the most desperate and 
agonizing endeavours to meet his liabi* 
lities, in which he found himself like a 
strong man struggling in the mire, ever 
sinking deeper and deeper, he had at last 
given up m utter despair — a hopeless 
bankrupt. It was beyond all possibility 
for him to meet his debts ; he had already 
passed the meridian of life, and it was 
too late for him now even to hope to 
retrieve his fortunes. In a few words, 
the humble and woe-stricken father 
related to his daughter the, inextricable 
embarrassment of his affairs, and then, 
takinff a light, retired to the pillow which 
sleep nad so long refused to visit. 

Louisa sat at the fireside, lost in the 
most painful reverie, when the door-bell 
rang, and the young gentleman to whom 
she was engaged was ushered into the 
parlour. She had noticed, for some time, 
that he had appeared rather singularly 
cold and reserved ; but she thought that 
now trouble had come upon them, all the 
fountains of his love would be opened 
afresh. She immediately unbosomed to 
him all her cares and sorrows, and was 
cut to the heart with the apparently un- 
feeling spirit with which he listened to her 
tale. He was polite, most cruelly polite ; 
but no words of consoling endearment 
fell from his lips, and he studiously 
^emed to refrain from any mark of 
sympathy. At an hour earlier than 
usual, and with more formal civility than 
was his wont, he took leave of his im- 
poverished friend. The ambitious young 
merchant had for some time heard 
rumours of the embarrassed situation of 
Mr. Jones, and in the spirit of that profit 
and loss calculation which governed his 
life, he hesitated to take to his home a 
dowerless bride. 

This second blow was to Louisa the 
heaviest of all. The loss of money she 
could bear. She did not yet know the 
deprivations to which it would expose 



her. The treachery of a friend, to whom 
she had surrendered her affections, caused 
every nerve of feeling to quiver with 
anguish. The clock tolled the hour of 
midnight, and found Louisa motionless 
as a statue at the fireside, and plunged in 
the deepest despair. In a few days, she 
received a note from her false friend, in- 
forming her that circumstances, in his 
judgment, rendered it desirable that the 
connexion between them should be dis- 
solved. She saw him no more. 

There is no scene on earth more sor- 
rowful than the gradual descent of a 
family from opulence to penury. One 
after another, friends drop off. One after 
another, luxuries and comforts and ne- 
cessaries disappear. Furniture is sold, 
dresses are pawned, the wardrobe be- 
comes scanty and threadbare, a meagre 
diet causes the cheek to grow pale and 
thin, and often such intense sufiering 
ensues, that at last the humble and 
broken spirit welcomes aid froia any 
hand of charity. The proud ^^pirit of Mr. 
Jones could not endure these humilia- 
tions. His mind sunk under the blow, 
and he became hopelessly imbecile — as 
helpless as a child, and all unconscious of 
the past, and thoughtless of the present 
or the future. And here was poor 
Louisa, the daughter of wealth, who had 
been nursed in the lap of every in- 
dulgence, and from the cradle surrounded 
with splendour and luxury and flattery, 
now penniless and friendless, with an 
idiotic father dependent upon her for 
support. 

She now called to her aid that strength 
of character and those invaluable accom- 
plishments of a highly-cultivated mind, 
tor which she was indebted to that £sith- 
fnl instructor who had taught her to 
appreciate the responsibilities of life, and 
who had nerved her to meet with a strong 
heart the waves of adversity. The heart 
of one neighbour sympathized with 
Louisa , but that neighbour, with a large 
family of his own to support, had no 
money to give. He could assist only 
with his sympathy and his counsel ; but 
that assistance, to the friendless and 
inexperienced girl, was of priceless value. 
He aided her in obtaining three com- 
fortable rooms in a comfortable house, 
and became responsible for the rent. 
One room was for a school ; another was 
her own snug bedroom, neatly furnished 
from the wreck of their fortune; the 
other, opening to it, was provided with a 
sofa-bedstead for her helpless fiither, and 
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was used in tlie daytime as the room in 
which she prepared and they ate their 
frugal meals. Her friend interested him- 
self in her behalf, and obtained for her 
quite a number of scholars. 

The illusions of life, however, had been 
dissipated by the stern discipline to which 
she had been subjected. She was led by 
the Holy Spirit to see the vanity and 
hollowness of the world, and its insuffi- 
ciency to meet the wants of an immortal 
soul. Her state as a sinner appeared to 
her in all its vivid reality ; she was drawn, 
as a true penitent, to the feet of the 
Saviour, and casting herself upon his 
atoning sacrifice, had peace with God. 
A joyful determination now filled her 
breast, to live no longer to herself, but to 
the Lord who had bought her with his 
own blood. Happiness, we need not say, 
was the necessary result. 

Louisa entered upon her new employ- 
ments with much enei|[y, and daily 
increasing contentment and cheerfulness. 
Months of sorrow had caused youthful 
beauty to fade from her wasted cheek, 
but a calm serenity had taken its place. 
In the morning she rose early, put her 
rooms in. order, prepared the frugal meal 
for herself and her father, ministered to 
all his wants, (for he needed the careful 
nursing of an infant child,) and then went 
into her school. She had native strength 
of mind, as well as a fine education; 
ennobling views of life and duty ; and 
soon gained a powerful ascendency over 
the minds and hearts of her pupils. Their 
characters were formed by hers ; success 
crowned her endeavours, and the joy of 
success warmed her heart, — a joy far 
more elevated and satisfactory than she 
had ever found, when forced into those 
scenes of fashionable gaiety for which she 
had no taste, and which she could not 
but despise. Month after month her 
school became more lucrative.. Comfort 
after comfort was added to her life. Her 
intelligence and literary taste gathered a 
new circle of friends around her, and the 
black cloud which had darkened her early 
years gradually disappeared in the distant 
horizon, as the sunlight of prosperity and 
joy again illumined her path. Her feeble 
father became to her what a sick and 
suffering child is to a loving mother. She 
watched over him with the tenderest 
care, was enabled abundantly to supnly 
all his wants, and at times was rewarded 
with a smile almost of glowing gratitude, 
as the infirm old man received some act 
of attention from his unwearied child. 



At last death, who seems sometimes to 
linger, but who never stops in his march, 
removed her father from her care. The 
event was to Louisa a positive grief, and 
she could not recognise it as a relief from 
a heavy burden. But the penniless and 
friendless Louisa was penniless and 
friendless no more. Several of her lite- 
rary contributions had appeared in the 
periodicals of the day, and Miss Jones, 
with her thriving school around her, was 
now a literary lady, whose society was 
courted by the most intelligent circles, 
and who was enjoying from her regular 
income an ample competence. Youth 
gradually passed away, and middle life 
came. 

There is a peculiar loveliness in the 
smooth and blushing cheek of childhood, 
ere care has ploughed one furrow upon 
the brow, or life's storms have placed one 
tinge of bronze upon the skin, where the 
lily and the rose vie for the mastery. 
There is, however, a maturer beauty in 
those features upon which the virtues of 
faith, benevolence, humility, and mag- 
nanimity, by long exercise, have placed 
their ineffable impress. The eye beams 
with a radiance which tells of conflicts 
and victories. The soul, with all it con- 
tains that is ennobling, has traced upon 
the speaking countenance its character- 
istics. There is a beauty in the spring 
morning, with its rejoicing sun and 
swelling bud and blushing violet. There 
is also a rich and noble beauty in the 
calm still day of early autumn, when not 
a cloud darkens the sky, and the green 
leaves have not yet lost their freshness, 
and the full-blown flowers have not yet 
been touched by decay. It was thus with 
Louisa. Contentment, benignity, the 
consciousness of life usefully employed, 
had painted their expressive lineaments 
upon her features. She had not only 
been able to provide herself with every 
comfort of life, but year by year had laid 
up a little in safe investments; so that 
wnen, in after years, she saw fit to retire 
from the laborious toil of life, she had an 
ample competence to supply all her 
wants in her declining age. Old age at 
length came, but not with discontent and 
moroseness and weariness of the world, 
but with cheerfulness and hope, — with 
the joyful consciousness of a life well 
directed, and a happy anticipation of a 
home in heaven tnrough faith in the 
Redeemer. She lived to the age of 
threescore years and ten, and the whole 
half century succeeding the first twenty 
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yean of her life was blessed by the influ- 
ence of her school -girl days. 

Parents ! if you love your children, 
educate them for usefulness and inde- 
pendence. The Tarheel of fortune is ever 
taming. The wealthy of to-day are the 
poor of to-morrow. No matter what your 
present wealth, or how brilliant your 
present prospects; your children must 
encounter the storms of a tempestuous 
life, and all present hopes may soon be 
wrecked. There will not be a reader of 
these pages who cannot recall to mind 
many bf these reverses. The daughter 
now seated by your side may yet find 
penury her companion, and if you would 
have gratitude and her blessing when you 
are slumbering in the grave, place in her 
hands the power of self-support, should 
the hour of need ever come. 

Daughters! we will also add, if you 
desire protection against the storms of 
life, seek now an interest by faith in that 
great Friend, the Brother born for ad- 
versity. Earthly relatives may fail, the 
best-laid plans may miscarry ; but the 
Lord Jesus Christ is an unchanging pro- 
tector. No disappointments attend his 
promise ; no reverse of fortune can sweep 
away the treasures lodged with him. In 
youth he will guide you, and even to 
your hoary hairs he will carry you. — New 
York Paper. 

HINTS TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 

It is a curious fact in the history of 
sound, that the loudest noises always 
perish on the spot where they are pro- 
duced, whereas musical notes will be 
heard at a great distance. Thus, if we 
approach within a mile or two of a town 
or village in which a fair is held, we mav 
hear very faintly the clamour of the mul- 
titude; but more distinctly the organs 
and other musical instruments which are 
played for their amusement. If a Cre- 
mona violin, a real Amati, be played by 
the side of a modern fiddle, the latter 
will sound much louder than the former ; 
but the sweet, brilliant tone of the Amati 
will be heard at a distance the other 
cannot reach. Dr. Young, on the au- 
thority of Derham, states that at Gibral- 
tar, the human voice may be heard at a 
greater distance than that of any other 
animal. Thus, when the cottager in the 
woods, or in the open plain, wishes to 
call her husband, who is working at a 
distance, she does not shout, but pitches 
her voice to a musical key, which she 



knows from habit, and by that means 
reaches his ear. The loudest roar of the 
lamst lion could not penetrate so far. 
** This property of music in the human 
voice," says the author, "is strikingly 
shown in the cathedrals abroad. Here 
the mass is entirely performed in musical 
sounds, and becomes audible to every 
devotee, however placed in the remotest 
part of the church; whereas, if the 
same mass had been read, the sounds 
would not have travelled beyond the 
precincts of the choir." Those orators 
who are heard in large assemblies most 
distinctly, and at the greatest distance, 
are those who, by modulating the voice, 
render it more musical. Loud speakers 
are seldom heard to advantage. 

Burke's voice is said to have been a 
sort of lofty cry, which tended, as much 
as the formality of his discourse in the 
House of Commons, to send the members 
to their dinner* Chatham's lowest whis- 
per was distinctly heard : " his middle 
tones were sweet, rich, and beautifully 
varied," says a writer, describing the 
orator ; " when he raised his voice to the 
highest pitch, the house was completely 
filled with the volume of sound ; and the 
effect was awful, except when he wished 
to cheer or animate, and then he had 
spirit-stirring notes, which were perfectly 
irresistible. The terrible, however, was 
his peculiar power. Then the house 
sunk before him ; still he was dignified, 
and wonderful as was his eloquence, it 
was attended with this important effect, 
that it possessed every one with a con- 
viction that there was something in him 
finer even than his words ; that the man 
was greater, infinitely greater, than the 
orator. ' ' — Cowper, 



TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

The rev. Legh Richmond is a very 
pleasing example of devotedness and 
success in the training of children. " He 
made home the school and the sanctu- 
ary." His first object was to make 
home the happiest place to his children ; 
to render them independent of foreign 
alliances in their pursuits and friend- 
ships, and so to interest them in domestic 
enjoyments that there should be no rest- 
lessness and longing to wander abroad 
in search of pleasure and employment. 
Mr. Richmond's system was, throughout, 
one of severe exclusion from all external 
influences. His arrangements and me- 
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thod for the religious impression and 
guidance of his children were somewhat 
peculiar. ** He provided each child with 
a separate sleeping-roomi thus securing 
a comfortahle place of retirement and 
devotion. These little sanctuaries were 
always accessible to himself; he often 
visited them to leave a note on the table ; 
for while at home, as well as when 
abroad, he kept up a correspondence with 
his famil;^, which he used to call his 
'home mission;' and to these notes he 
requested a reply." In explanation of 
his reason for so singular a mode of in- 
struction, he used to say, " I feel an 
insurmountable backwardness to close 
personal conversation with my children ; 
when I begin they are silent, and it is 
not long before I also feel tongue-tied; 
yet I cannot be easy without ascertaining 
the effect of my instructions, and hence 
I have been driven to use my pen, 
because I could not open my lips." Mr. 
Richmond was accustomed ** to read with 
bis children in his studv, at as early an 
hour as six o'clock in the morning, and 
as occasions arose, prayed with them in 
succession." Mark the result, anxious 
Christian parents! all of them were 
anvingly brought to the knowledge of 
Christ. 



THE BAMBINO AT ROME; OR, POPERY 

AS IT IS. 

How fearful is the state of Rome! 
iThe ceremonies of the Nativity and the 
Epiphany are performed in the church of 
Aracoeli with more imposing effect and 
splendour than at any of the others, in con- 
sequence of the vast crowds of people who 
attend on each occasion to witness the ex- 
position of the celebrated ** Miracoloso 
Bambino,** The chapel accordingly, espe- 
cially at the season of Christmas, is 
arranged after the manner of a theatre, 
where the scene of the nativity of the 
Saviour is represented by a group of 
figures, large as life, the scenery ar- 
ranged under the advantages of per- 
spective and brilliant illumination. In 
the foreground, for example, on the left- 
hand side, painted in natural colours and 
dressed in real garments, is a wooden 
figure of the holy virgin kneeling at the 
side of a cradle or litter, in which the 
new-born Saviour appears to be reposing 
on the ground, accompanied on the right- 
hand side by St. Josepti and the wise men 
of the east, represented by similar figures, 
kneeling in an attitude of adoration. The 



principal objeci of the group, that of the 
infant Saviour, is represented by the 
Miraeoloso Bambino^ a wooden image, 
said to have been made of a tree that 
grew on the Mount of Olives, which is 
continually preserved with the most devo- 
tional attention, in the sacristy of the 
church, under the care of the Franeiscan 
of the adjoining convent, and on the pre- 
sent occasion appears lying on its back, 
the feet towards the spectator. 

The figure, about the size of a child of 
two years old, the cheeks remarkably full 
and round, painted red and white, like 
the cheeks of a doll, wears on its head 
a gilded crown sparkling with jewels, and 
is enveloped in swaddling clothes of 
scarlet and gold, that, after the Italian 
fashion, conceal the whole body like the 
cerements of a mummy. On the side 
scenes and back scenes the figures of an 
ox and an ass feeding in a manger are 
painted, together with a rural prospect, 
calculated to produce, considering the 
narrow limits of the chape), a remarkable 
effect of space and distance ; and above, 
in the centre, is a personification of the 
Padre Etemo in the midst of clouds and 
glory, surrounded by a host of angels. 
Such, at all events, is the intense interest 
created among the public by the spec- 
tacle, especially at the Christmas festival, 
that for three, four, or five days, while the 
Bambino is exhibiting, it is impossible to 
penetrate the compact mass of people 
gathered round about, or even catch a 
glimpse of the object, without very con- 
siderable exertion; while the gaiety of 
manner and lively costume of the pea- 
santry, who form two-thirds of the multi- 
tude, impart in no little degree the 
character of a secular entertainment to 
the religious ceremony ; so much so, 
that the hundred and twenty-four steps 
leading to the entrance are all day 
crowded with a moving mass, ascend- 
ing and descending, of women in white 
caps and red £tnd white bodices, all with 
step as light and faces as smiling as 
if going to or coming from a theatre ; 
a'nd here and there, on either side, as 
well as on the broad platform on the 
summit, small temporary stalls are 
erected, where plain and coloured en- 
gravings of the Bambino are not only 
exposed for sale at various prices, but 
urged upon the public by the vendors 
with the same steady importunity as 
play-bills in the neighbourhood of the 
Opera-house. 

The superstitious belief in the mira- 
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culous qualities of the Bambino is enter- 
tained to an extraordinary degree among 
the Roman inhabitants, nor confined only 
to the lower classes, but participated 
almost in an equal degree by the most 
exalted. Even instances occur, and not 
unfrequently, where the heads of ^noble 
houses, influenced by the hope of relief to 
be obtained through its Divine agency, 
in cases of mortal ailment, make appli- 
cation to the friars of the convent, and 
by special request cause the figure to be 
transported to the chamber of a dying 
member of the family. I chanced to 
meet the Bambino on one such occa- 
sion, on its way to the chamber 
of the afflicted person, whither it was 
conveyed in an ordinary hired carriage, 
covered with a scarlet cloth, and resting 
on the knees of two Franciscan friars, 
who sat apart in each corner of the 
vehicle. Once, during the Christmais 
festival, entering into conversation with 
a well-dressed and intelligent-looking 
Italian, of the middle class, whom I 
met among the crowd, and asking him 
questions on the subject, he assured me, 
in the gravest tone and manner possible, 
that the miraculous cures performed in 
Rome by the Bambino were more than 
he could mention. In innumerable in- 
stances, moreover, he added, known to 
all the community, the fate of the patient 
was anticipated the moment the Bambino 
entered the chamber, by a criterion, as 
far as I understood of my informant, 
derived from the colour of its cheeks, 
which, in the event of a favourable ter- 
mination, remain red, he said ; and 
where death is about to ensue, turn pale 
invariably. 

Every evening, (during the season of 
the exhibition of the Bambino,) about the 
time of the Ave Maria, while the crowd 
is more dense than ever, little children 
belonging to the middle classes are 
brought to the church of Aracosli, by 
their parents, for the purpose of 'reciting 
speecnes, some in verse and some in 
prose, affectionate and pathetic addresses 
to the Bambino, which the little creatures 
have got by heart expressly for the occa- 
sion. Each child is accordingly lifted on 
a table placed opposite the Presepio 
chapel, where, the moment it finds itself 
on Its feet, close to the Bambino, begin- 
ning in a loud shrill voice, — as it has 
been taught to do, and addressing itself 
directly to the image with an extraordi- 
narily graceful, though theatrical gesture, 
such as Italian children appear naturally 



to inherit in their infancy, — ^it proceeds, 
without a moment's hesitation, to the 
close of the oration, which lasts about 
five minutes ; and as soon as it is over, 
another child, whose parents stand ready 
at a moment to place it on the table in 
its turn, replaces the speaker as abruptly 
as the latter was elevated on its pedestal. 
The last words are, in fact, hardly out of 
the first child's mouth before the second 
begins, and so of a third, fourth, and fifth 
in succession ; and for the space of an 
hour and a half the children, delivering 
their addresses to the Bambino continu- 
ously, are listened to in silence the most 
profound, and with most extraordinary 
attention. 

Such, according to sir George Head, 
whose words we have given in the above 
extract, is Popery, in a city where Roman 
Catholic doctrines are drawn out to their 
legitimate conclusions, and where no 
surrounding medium of evangelical truth 
causes them to be disguised in a less 
repulsive form. In England, the priest 
denies, with a semblance of indignation, 
the charge of idolatry advanced against 
his church. The exhibition of the Bam- 
bino in Rome, however, as an object of 
worship, and that too under the sanction 
of the highest ecclesiastical authoriticfk, 
shows the hollow worthlessness of this 
denial. 

Reader! these are the delusions of 
Popery. Pray that God would preserve - 
England from them. Cleave more simply 
to Christ crucified, apprehended by a living 
faith, as the ground of your acceptance 
with God ; and seek, in the Holy Spirit's 
strength, to exhibit in your heart and life 
the transforming power of these gracious 
truths. 



FEELING WHAT YOU GIVE. 

An American missionary, at the end 
of an address, once pithily remarked, 
" Some one, perhaps, is saying to him- 
self, < Well, I will give five dollars (about 
a sovereign in English money) to the 
cause of missions. I can give this 
amount, and not feel it.! Suppose, my 
Christian brother, you give twenty, and 
feel it. Your Saviour felt what he did 
for you." " A remark of this kind," 
adds the narrator of the anecdote, " once 
heard from the pulpit, thrilled through 
my whole soul, and made me do more 
than empty my purse, — I borrowed from 
a friend. The idea of feeling what I 
gave was delightful." 
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moralist and the poet ; and, as appro- 
priately concluding our shetclics of the 
mirage of life, we propoae to select our 
next illuetration from the highest point 
of human greatness — the throne of the 
monarch. As to no individual is given in a 
bigheLdegree the capacity of promoting 
human happiness, and advancing the 
Divine glory, so nowhere do we find 
more thnlling lessons then in the career 
of the monarch, as to the vanity and 
worthlessness of the world, when the 
heart has been devoted (o ita worship. 
Charles v., after a life spent in military 
exploit), and the active and energetic 
proaecution of ambitious projects, le- 



eigned, as is well known, Iiia crown, 
sated with its enjoyment. — The empress 
Catherine of Rusain endeavoured to find 
happinesi in gratifying to the utmost 
expensive tastes; building a palace of ice, 
and heaping up a costly colleclion of pic- 
tures. She was so pressed, however, we 
are informed, hy the torments of sguilty 
conscience, as to be at times compelled 
to leave her chamber at night, and rush 
from lier palace, scourged by the lashes 
of her inward tormentor. Beckford, of 
Fonthill, when in Portugal at the close of 
the last century, met with a similar spec- 
tacle of misery in the circles of royally, 
during his visit to the palace of the queen 
dowager of that country. Her con- 
Bcience, it il supposed, was burdened 
with some unrepeiited guilt. She ima- 
gined, by night and by day, that she 
beheld her fattier a m^ss of caU-ined 
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eind^ enveloped in flame, and fastened 
to a pedestal of molten iron. At the 
very time that Beckford was listening to 
the narrative of her sufferings, in an 
adjoining apartment, the most agonizing 
shrieks, such as he had hardly conceived 
possible to be uttered, rang through the 
palace, inflicting upon the visitor a sensa- 
tion of horror which he had never expe- 
rienced before. These were the cries of 
the unhappy queen, surrounded by every- 
thing that could minister to her comfort, 
and yet profoundly miserable. Many 
other examples might be produced, illus- 
trative of the truth, that often ** uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown." But 
as one of the most striking instances, ii\ 
modern or in ancient timesj of the un- 
satisfactory career of a king, when devoid 
of Christian principle, we select, as appro- 
priately concluding these sketch^B, the 
life of Napoleon Bonaparte, or the 
monarch. 

This wonderful injlividual fp§| horn 
towards the close of the lasl ^ntury, 
Altliough signs of genius werf noticed 
in him when a boy, yet nope c^u(4 ^^▼o 
anticipated that the quiet an4 lill^ious 
youth was afterwards to play so remark- 
able a part on the stage of life. Having 
chosen the military profession, he re- 
mained for some years in the ranks of the 
army, noticed only as an attentive and 
intelligent ofiicer. The great outburst of 
the first French Revolution, however, 
soon took place, and circumstances arose 
which called into play the powers of this 
remarkable man. Toulon witnessed the 
first marked display of his great military 
talents. Stepping from one point to an- 
other, he found himself ere long, from 
being an obscure officer, appointed to the 
command of the army of Italy. Had 
the spectacle been such as could have 
awakened the respect of our moral facul- 
ties, his position at this time would have 
deserved admiration. Young and enter- 
prising, he displayed qualities of ardour, 
energy, and perseverance worthy of a 
better cause. Victory followed victory. 
The skill of the oldest and most experi- 
enced generals failed when brought into 
contact with him, and he was soon placed 
at the head of an army flushed with suc- 
cess, and became the master of a large 
country, with potentates anxiously suing 
at his feet for peace. This was but the 
commencement of his onward career. 
Returning home, he was consumed with 
a nassion for military glory, and, with a 
Wd but unscrupulous genius, he designed 



his expedition to Egypt. Here, too, suc- 
cess accompanied him.- The decayed 
energies of the country received an im- 
pulse from his hands, and Egypt, long 
sunk under oppression, was made, under 
his rule, to bear some resemblance to the 
bustling and prosperous land which it 
had been in tne days of the Pharaohs. 
Egypt served but as the vaulting-board 
from which be sprang, under circum- 
stances that would have crushed a less 
4«lf rmined spirit, to the post of supreme 
ryle. Ilf was made first consul of France. 
Having gained this power, he was not 
slow to augment it. The fortunes of the 
country, wnieU bad long declined, began; 
under hit h«nd, ^ rally. Even the phy- 
iioal harri^4 imposed by nature did not 
present ol^atf^des too great for his perse- 
verance to Qvercpme. The Alps them- 
selves wf re scaled by him, and tne tide of 
disaster ^hich had flowed into France 
was changed hito one of victory. The 
crown for which l^e had so long panted was 
l^t last placed wpon his brow. Every- 
thing which pomp could give to confer 
iplendour on the scene was there. The 
pontiff' of the Roman Catholic church tra- 
velled to Paris to preside at the ceremony 
of his coronation, and art lent all its aid 
to make the ipectacle gorgeous. Even 
this elevation, however, did not mark the 
zenith of Napoleon's power. It seemed 
to soar afresh from those points at which 
other minds would have paused for 
repose. In a series of battles, he defeated 
for a time every continental army which 
opposed him. No weapon formed against 
him seemed to prosper. Kingdoms were 
broken up by him, and ancient bounda- 
ries altered at his pleasure. As he grew 
in power, however, he grew^ also in pride. 
His levees and ante-rooms were crowded, 
not only with courtiers, but with princes 
and kings, longing for his smile or a 
glance of approbation. Never had mortal, 
perhaps, risen before to such a point of 
elevation. With the majority of the 
countries of Europe tributary to him, he 
seemed above the reach of reverses. But, 
unfounded in equity, based on unright- 
eousness, even this mighty empire was to 
pass away Vikh the mirage. 

Blinded by pride, he was tempted to 
invade Russia. The result is well known. 
Amidst the snows of that vast empire, he 
saw entombed an army surpassing in 
magnitude any which had ever been led 
forth by a conqueror in modern times* 
His power was sapped by this disaster. 
The combined monarcha of Europe lOBe, 
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in the hope of deliverance from the 
oppression which had so long weighed 
them down. One hy one he saw the 
fragments of his authority pass away. 
Like a desperate gambler, he risked his 
all upon the die, and found Iiimself at 
last a' captive on the barren rock of St. 
Helena. And now was to be exemplified^ 
in a striking and remarkable manner, the 
vanity of worldly ambition. The mighty 
monarch's train was reduced to a few 
attendants, and his tei'ritory to a plot of 
garden ground. He, who had made so 
many widows and orphans, was himself 
deprived of biff wife and son. The 
schemes to which his active mind turned 
for recreation proved abortive. " Let us 
live on the past," he exclaimed. But the 
retrospect exhibited only a course of 
selfish aggrandizement. He sickened, 
and pined for death. ** Why," he would 
exclaim, ** did the cannon balls spare me 
to die in this manner Y I am no longer 
the great Napoleon ! " " How fallen I 
am!" he would at other times say. 
** I, whose activity was boundless, whose 
mind never slumbered, am plunged in 
lethargic stupor, and must make an 
effort even to raise my eyelids. I some- 
times dictated upon different subjects to 
four or five secretaries, who wrote as fast 
as words could be uttered ; but then I was 
Napoleon. Now I am no longer any- 
thing. My strength, my faculties for- 
sake ne. I do not live ; I merely exist." 
At other times, his reflections took a 
religious turn : ** Alexander, Caesar, Char- 
lemagne, and myself founded empires 
upon force. Jesus Christ alone founded 
his empire upori love, and at this hour 
millions of men would die for him. I 
die before my time, and my body will be 
given back to the earth, to become food 
for the worms. Such is the fate which 
so soon awaits him who has been called 
the great Napoleon. What a difference 
between my deep misery and the eternal 
kingdom of Christ, which is proclaimed, 
loved, and adored, and which is extend- 
ing over the whole earth ! " With the 
health of Napoleon, his spirits also 
drooped. Some fishes in a pond in his 
garden had attracted his notice ; a dele- 
terious substance happened to mix with 
the water ; they sickened and died. 
" Everything that I love," says Napoleon ; 
'< everything that belongs to me is stricken. 
Heaven and mankind unite to afflict me." 
Fits of long silence and profound melan- 
choly were now frequent. His health 
became weaker and weaker, his weariness 



of life more apparent ; but at length thi 
final scene in nis eventful course drew 
nigh. His disorder reached its height. 
In his last hours his thoughts mingled 
with the ^battle strife : *^ Steingell, Dei-' 
»aix, Massena," he exclaimed in the 
midst of his wanderings of mind, ** vic- 
tory is declaring itself 1 Run ! hasten I 
press the charge ! they are ours I " Soon 
afterwards he died. A narrow grave, 
overhung by a weeping willow, long 
marked the spot where the remains of the 
mighty conqueror reposed until they were 
transported to Paris. 

Such was Napoleon Bonaparte; the 
possessor of talents of the highest order, 
of power the most unbounded, of oppoi^ 
tunities of usefulness the most varied. 
Every element of human happiness had 
been within his .reach; but all, without 
the Divine blessing, had proved unsub- 
stantial as the mirage. 

** What is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose bis own 
soul?" Matt. xvi. 26. — /Voi» ** The 
Mirage of Life,** published hy the ReU- 
gious Tract Society* 



THE VALUE OP PRAYER. 

Secrets may be committed to God 
in prayer, that cannot be committed" 
to another.' It Is a relief which the 
world knows not of, if but to spread 
before Him the secret wants of the soul ; 
to tell them one by one ; to tell them all. 
The conscience wounded by a sense of 
sin, finds healing there. Want there 
finds supply, distrust finds confidence, 
and depression praise. Ignorance is en- 
lightened there, poverty is enriched, and 
weakness becomes strong. Darkness is 
there dissipated, and trembling hopes 
encouraged. The bruised reed is not 
broken there, nor is the smoking flax 
quenched. Grace there cherishes what 
it bestows, and completes what it begins. 
Spiritual enemies are there disarmed; or 
if not disarmed, there is the armour 
obtained for renewed and successful con- 
flict. Not like angel's visits, that are 
few and far between ; the promises there 
habitually visit and refresh the soul, 
cheer its gloom, and comfort it when it 
is weary. 

There are no broken streams at the 
mercy seat ; it is all a fountain of living 
water, where streams flow from it, with- 
out which this earth were a desert. They 

x2 
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who arc most engaged in the duty of 
prayer, have tasted most of its consola- 
tions. In the hour of trouble especially, 
it brings the soul near the only source 
of comfort. That man is truly wretched 
who, when earthly enjoyments fail, has 
no other to which he can resort ; while 
he who can come to the footstool of 
God's mercy is never wretched. It is 
no barren land, but one where the hea- 
vens are opened, and waters are poured 
upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon 
the dry ground, It is no place of storms 
and tempest; but a hiding-place from 
the storm, and from the tempest a safe 
covering. The region is pure, because 
it is elevated ; it is quiet and serene, 
where faith, soaring in its flight, looks 
down upon earth and upwards towards 
heaven. It is the saivptuary of God, 
and where angeU dwell. It is the rest 
of the soul. Ten thousand times ten 
thousand tongues in approaching it have 
given utterance to the tnought, " Return 
to thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath 
dealt bountifully with thee." Like the 
disciples on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, they have often exclaimed, ** Lord, 
it is good to he here." 

If the reader is living in the neglect of 
prayer, he knows not his loss — he knows 
not his danger. Be admonished, O ye 
thoughtless ones, who *' restrain prayer 
before God." Be ye admonished also 
who are careless and remiss in the exer- 
cise of prayer. However dissatisfied you 
may be with yourselves in this exercise, 
and however little you may have of the 
gift of prayer, '* be faithful in that which 
is least." However little comfort you 
have in it, without it you will be left to 
a far more melancholy abandonment. 
Though your prayers may seem not to be 
answered, it is no proof that they are 
not answered because it is not in the 
time and way you prescribe. The old 
enemy tempts you when you little think 
that he is tempting you; and God is 
teaching you, when you yourself are not 
always conscious of his teaching. Prayer 
is the proper business of a man who is a 
sinner. He will never know how to live 
or how to die if he is not a man of 
prayer. *< This poor man cried, and the 
Lord heard him, and saved him out of 
all his troubles." ** When the poor and 
needy seek water, and there is none, and 
their tongue faileth for thirst, I the 
Lord will hear them. I the God of 
Israel will not forsake them." — " The 
Mercy Seat,'* hy Gardiner Spring, 



NATURAL HISTORY: THE SNAIL. 

There are few animals which are 
more annoying to the lovers of gardens, 
than the common garden snail (helix 
aspersa), A most persevering and skil- 
ful depredator it is, destroying the foliage 
and buds of our choicest flowers, making 
free with our fruits, discovering their 
sweetness even before we had fancied 
that the summer sun had yet ripened 
them, and leaving its trail, gay with all 
the colours of the rainbow, on the wall 
where the fruits are hanging, or on the 
branches and foliage of the orchard trees, 
telling us, when too late, of the mischief 
which it has done. In vain we go out 
on the moist evening, and gather away 
multitudes; the next evening brings out 
so many that we scarcely misa those 
which we destroyed on the preceding 
day. Were it not for the help of that 
lover of green trees and gardens, the 
song-thrush, this snail, in some localities 
so abundant, would hardly leave a peach 
or apricot to ripen on the walls. The 
throstle, however, makes his meal on the 
snails, and is so diligent in getting them 
out of their haunts, that he merits for 
this service, as well as for his sweet song, 
some mercy at the hand of man. Not a 
summer day passes by but this little bird 
is busy, tearing away from its hold, under 
mossy stone or wooden fence, the shell of 
the snail, and devouring its inmate with 
great voracity. In the winter, the thrush 
had to content itself with such berries as 
the frosts had spared on the hawthorn 
or other trees, or we might have seen 
him exploring the bottoms of ditches, 
and roving round the stumps of old trees, 
to find those smaller snails (Itelix horten" 
sis and helix nemoralis) which are col- 
lected in such places, and which he car- 
ries off triumphantly, breaking their 
shells against a stone when they are too 
hard to be crushed by the beak. But the 
large garden snail resists the skill of the 
thrush at this season. It seems to under- 
stand the principle of that maxim so 
often uttered by the politician, that union 
is strength. In October, when the chil- 
ling winds give token of coming rains 
and cold, the snail carefully closes the 
aperture of the shell with a thick white 
covering. Numbers of them then con- 
gregate in clusters, two or more attach- 
ing themselves firmly together by the 
apertures of their shells, and clinging so 
tightly, that the thrush cannot detach 
them from their hold. Thus they remain 
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the weary winter through in a state of 
torpidity ; though if put in a dry place 
they may at any time be revived by the 
application of a little water. The soft 
showers and sunshine of April, however, 
come back to visit the earth, and the 
snail awakes, for 

" Though it keeps no calendar, 

Tet it knows when the flowers are springing, 
And it opens to its summer life, 
Ere the nightingale is singing." 

This snail appears to have a wide range. 
It is the common pest of our gardens, 
being most abundant in the southern and 
midland counties, but it is also found over 
the greater part of Europe aS well as in 
Asia and Africa, abounding in the thick 
forests of Guiana and Brazil, and revel- 
ling on the foliage and fruits at the base of 
the Chimborazo. It is often of a very large 
size, specimens having been collected in 
which the mouth of the shell measures 
seven-eighths of an inch across. 

In the woods, at some parts of our 
island, we may find numbers of an allied 
species, the edible snail (helix pomatia), 
crowding together during the winter on 
hillocks, on the borders of ditches, among 
the moss of the hedgebank, or within the 
wooden walls of some hollow tree. Often 
we find the snail in a snug retreat which 
it has contrivedfor itself, by turninground 
and round, and by the active use of that 
muscular expansion beneath its body, 
termed by the naturaUst the foot With 
this, it can scoop out a little hollow in 
which it is embedded, and there it lies, 
sheltered from all the ills of winter,'i>y 
the roof of moss or of withered leaves 
collected above it. This snail is natural- 
ized in Surrey and some other parts of 
our island, having been brought from the 
woods of the warmer parts of the Conti- 
nent, in which it is very plentiful. 
Charles Howard, of the Arundel family, 
first introduced it into England in the 
sixteenth century, and sir Kenelm Digby 
again brought it hither. The wife of the 
latter was threatened with consumption, 
and the dish of snails, boiled in milk, is 
an old remedy for that disease. Both 
this species and the common garden snail 
are still occasionally thus used as a medi- 
cine, and those accustomed to visit the 
homes of villagers, remote from cities, 
may yet see the bright eye of the pale 
sickly girl, or the flushed cheek of man- 
hood, made brighter still by the hope of 
cure, which the village doctresa gives, as 
she prepares the dish of snails and mUk. 
There is, however, little ground for hope 



from the use of the medicine, and accus- 
tomed as we are in this country to turn 
with disgust from the slimy snail or slug, 
it is little used when medical advice and 
aid can be procured. This edible snail is, 
however, in some lands regarded as deli- 
cious food. It is cultivated with great 
care in Switzerland, where it is an article 
of commerce, and it forms a favourite 
dish in many Continental countries. The 
dish of snails, chopped into small pieces, 
and cooked with crumbs of oread, 
appears at the rich man's table in Hun- 
gary as one of the choicest delicacies; 
and both in that and other countries, 
snails are eaten, either fried in butter or 
boiled ; but cook them how we will, they 
never lose that slimy property which 
renders them so repulsive to English 
taste, that nothing short of starvation 
could compel us to share in such a diet. 
This species of snail is the largest which 
is to be found in our country, and its 
usual size far exceeds that of the garden 
snail. 

The edible snail is of old repute as an 
article of food. It was of Uiese animals 
that were formed the cochleariay or snail* 
lery, of the Romans, in which millions of 
snails were reared for the table. The 
animals were fattened upon meal and 
new wine, and the styes in which they 
were placed were generally among rocks, 
or under some projections near streams. 
In cases whereHhe spot selected was less 
favoured by nature, artificial means were 
employed, and the snailleries were kept 
continually sprinkled by means of water- 
pipes bored full of holes. They were 
thus reared to an enormous size, and 
Pliny, on the authority of Varro, de- 
scribes snail shells as holding ten quarts. 
Pennant, who quotes this description of 
the snails of these olden times, adds that 
people need not admire the temperance 
of the supper of the younger Pliny, 
which consisted of only a lettuce, three 
snails, two eggs, a barley cake, sweet 
wine and snow. It would be, indeed, a 
luxurious meal, compared with that 
ancient supper alluded to by Cowper, 
when philosophers 

" Enjoyed, spare feast, a radish and an egg." 

Probably there is some mistake in the 
statement of the size of these snails, 
though as the Romans brought these 
animals for their snailleries from other 
lands, they might in some cases be of 
larger species, and there is no doubt that 
their mode of treatment would greatly 
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increase the natural dimenflions of the 
animal. 

An amusing narrative of an attempt 
in modem timet to revive the use of 
■nails as an article of food, has heen given 
by a writer in the '* Quarterly Review^" 
The perusal of it will probably excite a 
smile in our readers : ** The chemical 
philosophers, Dr. Black and Dr. Hutton, 
of Edinburgh, were particular friends, 
though there was something extremely 
opposite in their external appearance and 
manner. Dr. Black spoke with the Eng- 
lish pronunciation, with punctilious accu- 
racy of expression, both in point of 
matter and manner. The geologist was 
the very reverse of this; his conversa- 
tion was conducted in broad phrases, 
expressed with a broad Scotch accent, 
which often heightened the humour of 
what he said. 

'< It chanced that the two doctors had 
held some discourse together upon the 
folly of abstaining from feeding on the 
testaceous creatures of the land, while 
those of the sea were considered as deli- 
cacies. Wherefore not eat snails ? They 
are well known to be nutritious and 
wholesome, even sanative in some cases. 
The epicures of olden times enumerated 
among the richest and rarest delicacies 
the snails which were fed in the marble 
quarries of Lucca ; the Italians still hold 
them in esteem. In short, it was deter- 
mined that a gastronomic experiment 
should be made at the expense of the 
snails. The snails were procured, dieted 
for a time, then stewed for the benefit of 
the philosophers, who had either invited 
no guests to their banquet, or found none 
who relished the proposed entertainment. 
A huge dish of snails was placed before 
them ; but philosophers are out men after 
all, and the stomachs of both the doctors 
began to revolt against the proposed ex- 
periment. Nevertheless, if they looked 
with disgust on the snails, they retained 
their awe for each other; so that each, 
conceiving the symptoms of internal 
revolt peculiar to himself, began, with 
infinite exertion, to swallow in very small 
quantities, the mess which he internally 
loathed. Dr. Black at length 'showed 
the white feather,* but in a very delicate 
manner, as if to sound the opinion of his 
messmate. * Doctor,' he said, in his pre- 
cise and quiet manner, * doctor, do you 
not think that they taste a little—a very 
little high V * High, indeed,--tok' them 
awa', tak' them awa',' vociferated Dr. 
Hutton, starting up from the table, and 



giving full vent to his feelings of abhor- 
rence. And so ended all hopes of intro* 
ducing snails into the modem cuisine ; 
and thus philosophy can no more cure a 
nausea than honour can set a broken 
limb." 

A more remarkable instance of the 
use of snails as an article of food, occurs 
in connexion with the memoirs of sir 
George Mackenzie, one, of the niost dis- 
tinguished Scottish lawyers in the reign 
of Charles ii.,but better known from his 
severities towards the Covenanters, under 
the title of '' bloody Mackenzie." The 
anecdote in question, however, speaks in 
favour of his humanity and his superi- 
ority to some of the prejudices of the 
age in which he lived. At one of the 
circuits, as the assizes are termed in Scot- 
land, at which he attended, two women 
were accused of witchcraft. The princi- 
pal evidence adduced against them, in 
support of this charge, was the fact that 
in a season of general dearth, they, with- 
out any ostensible means of support, had 
maintained themselves in full health, 
when many of their neighbours were 
suffering the extremities of hunger. The 
prejudices of the times ran strongly 
against the prisoners, and matters looked 
ominous for them. They steadily refused 
to give any explanation of their myste- 
rious sources of subsistence, until their 
acute counsel wormed out of them the 
secret. He was requested to look in a 
particular part of their cottage. He did 
so; and tnere was found the cause of 
their health and plumpness — ^a barrel of 
pickled snails. The mystery was solved, 
and the lives of the prisoners were saved. 

Not only do the cultured lands of our 
country, its fields and gardens, suffer from 
the devastations committed by snails, but 
the species are so numerous that woods 
and grassy meadows, open thyme-clad 
downs, and the waters of streams and 
lakes, the river side, and the sea itself, 
have their own kinds of snails feeding on 
the vegetation peculiar to each of these 
places. Some of the shells, like those of 
the common belted snail (heUx nemora^ 
lis), are gaily ornamented with bands of 
rich colours ; some are yellowish, others 
of beautiful bright glossy brown ; many 
foreign specimens are of delicate rose 
colour, while the sea snail shell is of a 
brilliant blue or violet hue. They are 
generally fragile and brittle when com- 
pared to most sea shells, are often trans- 
parent, and some of them so compressed 
and flattened in shape, that the sheila are 
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commonljr ealled antique lamps. The 
animal witbin is admirably provided by 
Almighty skill for the part to which it is 
destined in the economy of nature. Its 
mouth is placed on tbe under portion of 
the head, and furnished with teeth and 
tongue, well situated for cutting leaves 
and fruits; its sense of taste is very acute, 
and though no organs of hearing have 
yet been discovered, it seems to have this 
sense also. By some faculty unknown 
to us, the snaii is guided to its food, and 
its power of discerning when the fruit is 
ripening before the gardener can at all 
ascertain that fact, must be imputed to 
some perception which we do not dis- 
cover, to some faculty which seems com- 
mon to many of the lower animalp, but 
of which man can form no idea. 

If a snail be killed by immersion in 
boiling water, the animal is seen to be 
invested with a thin membraneous cover- 
ing, called the mouth, one portion of the 
upper part of what may be called the 
back of tbe mollusk ; it is thickened, and 
is termed the collar. The Almighty hand 
has arranged within this, a number of 
glands placed with great regularity. Some 
are provided for the deposition of the 
colouring matters, others for the secre- 
tion of the lime and gelatine, with which 
to add to the shell as the increasing size 
of the animal renders it necessary. Snails, 
as well as other testaceous animals, have 
also the power of repairing their shells 
when broken, affixing a plate from within, 
to fill up the aperture, which, in the 
course of a fortnight, acquires nearly the 
thickness of the original shell. 

Some amusement was afforded a few 
years ago to the readers of a well-known 
zoological journal, by the statements of 
a contributor, that a low, sweet musical 
sound had been emitted by a snail during 
its progress over a window-pane. After 
some discussion of the matter, the general! 
conclusion seemed to be that a fracture 
in the glass had, by its vibration, deceived 
the writer. There is, however, a snail 
abundant in Corfu, which is stated to 
emit a distinctly audible sound if irritated 
by being torched with a straw ; and it 
frequently repeats this tremulous tone 
when the irritation is repeated. Mr. 
Taylor also, when at Bathcaloa, in Cey- 
lon, heard a singular musical sound, issu- 
ing at night time, from the bottom of a 
lake near the fort. This was caused by 
some animals dwelling in shells, which 
tones are described as resembling those 
the natives call ''singing shells," and the 



of an accordion, a guitar, or iBolian 
harp, pitched in different keys. 

The author of that interesting volume, 
'* The Journal of a Naturalist," relates an 
instance of village superstition with 
regard to a snail, which might amuse us, 
did we not feel that superstition and 
ignorance are evils too serious to excite 
mirth. That pretty little banded snail 
(helix virgata)t so common on sheep 
downs, and especially so on those arid 
spots near the sea, was, during one sum- 
mer, so plentiful in a particular field in a 
parish near that of the author, that its 
abundance excited general attention. It 
see^med impossible to account for the 
unusual prevalence of this snail, and 
many people came from a distance io 
witness the phenomenon. Some persons 
even purchased the snails as curiosities ; 
and so numerous were the buyers, that 
as much as five shillings were sometimes 
obtained in a day by the sale of them. 
There were inhabitants of the parish who 
actually stated that they had seen them 
fall in showers from the clouds. The 
owner of the field was known to hold 
opinions different from most of his 
neighbours on a question, which just 
then agitated the country, and some sad 
ills, some sickness, or perhaps death, was 
readily predicted as awaiting him. ^' How- 
ever, says the author, " the autumn 
came, these snails retired to their holes 
in the banks, and the worthy man lived 
on — and long may he live, esteemed and 
respected, and unscathed by snails or 
misfortunes." 

In one place only in Scripture do we 
find any allusion to the snail, for neither 
snails nor slugs are very common in 
Palestine ; this occurs in Psalm Iviii. 8. 
Snails are purchased in large quantities 
by the lower orders of the metropolis, as 
food for some of their singing birds. In 
connexion with this fact, an interesting 
circumstance is recorded in a religious 
periodical. A poor labouring man was 
anxious to contribute to the missionary 
cause, bat thought himself unable, from 
his poverty, to do so. Where there is a 
will, however, there will generally be 
found a way. Noticing the demand for 
snails, in Seven Dials and similar locali- 
ties, he rose before his ordinary labours 
commenced, at an early hour in the 
morning, and collected snails with sreat 
diligence. The price he received for 
them was a small one, but he persevered 
in his ingenious exertions, imtil he had 
the satisfaction of depositing in the mis- 
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tionary treasury the sum of ten shillings. 
The amount was large, when the circum- 
stances of the individual are taken into 
account. It was raised, too, with a degree 
of self-sacrifice, which may well lead our 
readers to ask whether they have im- 
proved with similar diligence the oppor- 
tunities entrusted to them hy the Saviour, 
for advancing the cause of missions. 

A. P. 



WHAT I WAS AND WHAT I AM. 

A DAY or two since, heing in the 
ofBce of the warden of the House of 
Correction, we were invited to visit the 
jail, to see some sketches made with 
charcoal upon the walls of the cell, hy an 
individual who was recently confined 
there, awaiting his trial. He was a 
young man, charged with stealing, and 
has since heen tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to the State Prison for two years. 
He committed the crime fur which he is 
now suffering punishment, when under 
the influence of intoxicating drink ; and 
while in jail seemed to feel keenly the 
disgrace he had brought upon himself 
and friends. 

One day, near the close of his confine- 
ment there, he requested as a favour that 
he might be furnished with a piece of 
charcoal. His request having been com- 
plied with, he sketched upon the rough 
whitewashed walls, in a few hours, some 
twenty or thirty heads and figures, nearly 
covering the walls on two sides of his 
cell. Some of them were remarkably 
well executed, and the heads, in par- 
ticular, are strikingly expressive. One 
set, of three .. figures, conveys a moral 
lesson which could be. advantageously 
studied for hours. And we could but 
wish, while looking at them through the 
grated door of the cell, that the lessons 
there taught might be read by many who 
are pursuing a course* similar to that 
which brought this young man to his 
present deplorable condition. 

The first figure of this group is that of 
a bright boy, with his hoop in one hand 
and the driving-stick in the other, child- 
ishly, innocently, and happily pursuing 
the sports of youth, without a care or 
thought of the distant future. The next 
figure is that of a young man, whose ex- 
cellent form, neat attire, and intelligent 
countenance bespoke one who might 
command the attention and love of the 
wise. The last figure is that of a person 
shabbily dressed, with hair uncombed, 



standing behind the grated door of a 
prison's cell. Directly over the secoud 
figure were the words, **What I once 
was ! " and over the last, " What I now 
am ! " — American Paper. 

OLD HUMPHREY OUT OF HIS WAY. 

Though a hasty judgment is no mark 
of a man's discretion, yet may we arrive 
at some conclusions with very little reflec- 
tion. Hardly do I think that one of my 
readers will tax me with rashness in 
hazarding the opinion that he must have 
moved about but little in this wide world, 
who has never been out of his way. 
Some people, however, are very shy in 
making admissions of their errors; let 
me, then, begin by acknowledging a few 
of my own. 

Whether it be from absence of mind, 
from an inclination to observe the per- 
sons and things around me, or from the 
habit I have of pursuing some train of 
thought as I walk abroad, certain it is — 
though you may trust me in finding the 
place of my destination at last — I do 
very frequently get out of my way. 

In the days of ray boyhood, I once 
loitered with a companion till night over- 
took us, when we had yet many miles to 
travel. In crossing a wild heath famous 
for highway robberies — (the bones of a 
murderer were at the time hanging in 
irons from a gibbet on a neighbouring 
hill) — we became bewildered among the 
high furze-bushes, and lost our way. 
Long did we wander, and much longer 
should we have roamed about in that 
desolate place, had it not been that two 
mounted travellers, whom our fears trans- 
formed into highwaymen, fortunately 
drew near, and took us up behind them, 
conveying us in safety to a neighbouring 
town. Many are the years that have 
flown since this occurrence — but not one 
in which I have not gone out of my way. 

It was when visiting a hole of water — 
traditionally unfathomable — among the 
mountains of Wales, that I once was 
weak and wilful enough to imagine I 
could find my way better alone than with 
the assistance of a guide. We had to 
descend high rocks, that were iiearly per- 
pendicular, by taking hold of shrubs and 
the branches of the stunted trees which 
grew there, and to creep along narrow 
ledges that shelved down towards the 
fearful chasm. Again and again was I 
warned of the danger of approaching too 
near the horrible hole; — but when was 
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youth known to be heedful ! All at 
once, as I trod on a ledge of rock covered 
with green slime, my feet slipped from 
under me, and I went sliding on towards 
the hole, into which I must have plunged 
had I not, at its very edge, caught 
hold of a projecting angle of the rock. 
Though I in part escaped a cold bath, 
yet had I much more of the water than 
was pleasant to me. What a ridiculous 
figure I must have cut, holding by the 
rock, partly in and partly out of the black 
water of the unfathomable hole! The 
guide cried out aloud, but my ducking 
and my danger cried out to me still 
louder. I felt that I was indeed out of 
my way, and after crawling to a place 
of safety, conducted myself with much 
greater circumspection. 

It is not a month since that, being 
engaged to dine with a friend at a few 
miles' distance from my own dwelling, I 
intentionally prolonged my walk for the 
benefit of the fine fresh air. After this, 
making the best of my way, I soon found 
myself near the house of my friend. A 
momentary pause on the open green, and 
a peep at the outside of the church, were 
indispensable; I then entered the gate, 
walked along the gravel walk, rapped 
and rang at the door, and entered the 
habitation. On approaching the house, 
I saw through the window of the dining- 
room a table spread with a profusion 
of tapers, and ornaments of a costly 
kind, by way of preparation. " Oh," 
ihought I, *'we are going to have a 
princely entertainment." The man-ser- 
vant received me pleasantly at the door, 
and a maid-servant, after taking my top 
coat, my hat, and my stick, with a smile 
of good humour, preceded me to an- 
nounce my name. Already was the door 
of an adjoining room opened for this 
purpose, when, observing some things 
which appeared unusual, and having my 
misgivings that all was not right, I drew 
back to ascertain whether I had not taken 
another house for the habitation of my 
friend. This was literally the case, and 
Old Humphrey was, once more, out of 
his way. You may be sure that I was 
not very dilatory in creeping again into 
my coat, putting on my hat, and effect- 
ing a retreat. Why, had I not drawn 
back from the opened door as I did, in 
another moment I should have been in 
the very middle of the assembled com- 
pany, — every one openly or secretly 
laughing at me for my extraordinary 
mietake. Doubtless I should get out of 



such a difiiculty as this with a better 
grace now than I could in my younger 
days, yet still the position would have 
been by no means desirable. Often do I 
laugh at others, in my quiet way — there- 
fore it is nothing but fair that I should, 
now and then, be laughed at in return ; 
but no man would willingly be found in 
such a dilemma as that of appearing ds 
I was about to do, in the instances 
referred to, an uninvited guest in the 
house of a stranger. 

Some years ago, when travelling on 
horseback, I ventured along a lane that 
promised well to save me a mile or two 
of my journey ; but as I went on it grew 
narrower and rougher, until the cart 
ruts and the stiff clay were so deep that 
I really was afraid of breaking my horse's 
legs. Truly might it have been said that 
I was out of my way. With much toil, 
patience, and perseverance I reached the 
end of the lane or rather clay-pit, through 
which I and my horse had forced a pas- 
sage, and there found a printed board 
announcing the road to be '* impassable." 
They had hoisted a board at one end of 
the lane and not at the other, so that I 
had not the benefit of knowing that the 
road was 'Mmpassable" till I had nearly 
passed through it. 

But though I have been, times without 
number, out of my way, never was I so 
terribly beset with difficulties on account 
of my wandering astray as on the occa- 
sion when touring on foot amid the High- 
lands of Scotland. The characteristics 
of the Highlands are vastness, sterility, 
loneliness, and sublimity. I had nearly 
twenty miles of bog to traverse in the 
neighbourhood of Loch Rannoch, over 
some of the roughest and wildest ground 
in Scotland, and was benighted. I had 
a guide for a few miles to lead me into 
the bog ; but, alas ! I had no guide to 
lead me out of it. While it was light I 
could see Ben Doran, Ben Cruachen, and 
Buchal Etive a dozen miles ahead of me ; 
but when night came on, I could not 
have seen them had they only been from 
me a few hundred yards. Twentv miles 
of broken, swampy ground, tnrough 
which one is obliged to go in a serpen- 
tine or zig-zag direction, and very often 
to come back again to the same spot, is 
more than equal to forty miles on a turn- 
pike road. 1 had to cross boggy ground, 
leaping like a kangaroo from one hum- 
mock of moss to another, where, with my 
stick, I could not reach the bottom of the 
black peaty mud,— to cross riAs of earth 
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of a great and alarming depth, balancing 
myself with nice precision while walk- 
ing along the barklets and bleached 
trunks of trees which lay at the bottom 
of them — - the vegetable skeletons of 
bygone years — and to descend into a 
series of hollows, floundering as well as 
I could through the shallow parts of the 
p6ol8 they contained. When a man 
takes a hundred leaps in the twilight, as 
I did, not knowing in any one of them 
but that he may sink in the mire to his 
knees, or his neck, and escapes with his 
life, he must either be very insensible or 
very grateful. From eight in the morn- 
ing till ten at night did I wander in that 
swampy wilderness, and for many hours 
in a fearful twilight. Three times, dis- 
pirited and broken down, I chose a rest- 
ing-place in the bog for the night, and 
three times again made the attempt to 
extricate myself from the marshy laby- 
rinth ; and when at last, when hope was 
well nigh gone, I suddenly and unex- 
pectedly set my foot on the solid earth — 
even the turnpike-road between Invera- 
ran and King's House, I felt instantly 
on my knees in a transport of delight 
and thankfulness. On the morrow, I 
surveyed from an eminence a part of the 
dangers through which I had so merci- 
fully been brought ; and a few days after, 
I learned that two tourists from London 
had been found dead only a few miles 
from the spot. If I never was out of 
my way before, I was certainly out of my 
way in the bog of Loch Lydoch. Loch 
Rannoch, Loch Lydoch, King's House, 
Buchal Etive, and gloomy Glencoe, ye 
are written in the book of my memory — 
ye are graven on the tablet of my heart 
for ever ! 

But enough of my own adventures ; — 
if they happen to call up in the remem- 
brance of my readers occurrences of a 
similar kind, and remind them of mercies 
that they have in part forgotten, it will 
be well ; but there is a much more im- 
portant view of this subject than that 
which has been hitherto taken. If wan- 
dering from the turnpike- road gives us 
the heart-ache, how is it when we wander 
from the paths of peace — the ways of 
uprightness, of holiness, and of heaven? 

Oh what wanderings there have been 
in the world from the time when God 
formed man of the clay, and breathed 
into him the breath of life. When Adam 
and Eve ate the forbidden fruit; when 
Cain laid murderous hands on his brother 
Abel ; and when the sons of Jacob sold 



Joseph to the Ishmaelites ; they were 
all out of their way ; and the same may 
be said of Pharaoh, when, hot with anger, 
and thirsting for revenge, he, and his 
chariot and his horsemen, were over- 
whelmed in the waters of the Red Sea. 

Elijah had got sadly out of his way 
when be fled fur his life, through fear of 
Jezebel, and hid himself in a cave ; and 
"What doest thou here, Elijah?" must 
have sounded reproachfully in his ears. 
When out of his way, he was timid as a 
hind ; but when in his way, he was bold 
as a lion, fearing neither Jezebel, nor 
Ahab, nor the prophets of Baal. '* And 
Elijah said unto them, Take the prophets 
of Baal ; let not one of them escape. And 
they took them, and Elijah brought them 
down to the brook Kishon, and slew them 
there," 1 Kings xviii. 40. 

Little thought Samson, when he went 
down to the valley of Sorek, how much 
he was going out of his way ; but he was 
very sensible of it when his eyes were 
put out, and when, manacled with fetters 
of brass, he was made to grind in the 
prison-house. David and Solomon must 
needs have been wandering in crooked 
ways when the one said, *' Against thee, 
thee only have I sinned, and done this 
evil in thy sjght," and the other, ** Then 
I looked on all the works that my hands 
had wrought, and on the labour that I 
had laboured to do, and, behold, all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit, and there 
was no profit under the sun." 

The poor prodigal wandered widely in 
his riotous living; but he seems never 
to have given it a thought how much he 
was out of his way till misery opened 
his eyes. So long as his paths were 
strewn with flowers, he went on plea- 
santly, but when he came to the thorns 
and briers, he suddenly made a pause. 

We must not, however, be content to 
ring the changes on Adam and Kve, 
Pharaoh and Elijah, Samson and David, 
Solomon and the poor prodigal, but come 
nearer home, and apply the subject to our- 
selves. How is it with you ? Have you 
no wilful wanderings ? Which way are your 
faces turned, and your hearts directed? 

It is said, in the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah, " All we, like sheep, have gone 
astray ; we have turned every one to his 
own way, and the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all." Here we have, 
in few words, the disease and the cure, 
the charge and the justification, brought 
together to a point. We see here, that a 
man may be m his own way, and yet bo 
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out of Cbd's way ; or, in the language of 
Scripture, '< There is a, way that seemeth 
light unto a man, but the end thereof are 
the ways of death." This being the case, 
let us seek more diligently the " good way," 
and more circumspectly ** walk therein." 
It might not exactly suit you to make 
xne your father confessor, telling me of 
all your wanderings; nor, indeed, if it 
did, would it be wise in me to undertake 
to listen thereto, seeing that my own 
wanderings are quite enough to occupy 
my solicitous attention. If, however, we 
mutually entertain a right estimate of 
our infirmities and sins, and if we are too 
hearily laden to lend a helping hand to 
one another, let us go together, at once, 
in a humble spirit, to the cross-— that 
haply, as in the case of the Pilgrim of old, 
the burdens may fall from our backs, so 
that, with merry and grateful hearts, we 
may give "three leaps for joy," and go 
on in the right way, '* singing." 



THE DYING PHYSICIAN. 

There is a numerous and deeply-in- 
teresting class of persons, of amiable 
conduct and apparently religious feeling, 
who exhibit in their character many 
attractivlj qualities, such as meekness, 
gentleness, temperance, etc.-»who attend 
to the external ordinances of religion, 
and discharge the social duties of life — but 
who want the one thing needful. Tbey 
have never experienced that entire change 
of heart and motive which our Saviour 
described as a new birth, when he said, 
"Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God," John iii. 3. 

These almost Christians stand in a posi- 
tion of peculiar danger, although too 
often quite insensible to their peril. 
They cannot see that the law concludes 
aU under sin, and think that there should 
be a distinction made between the moral 
and the depraved. In reading such a 
passage as, " Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him," 
they imagine that they are not the per- 
sons addressed. Thus they shut them- 
selves out from all the invitations of the 
gospel. To persons of this description 
may be appropriately introduced the 
dying remarks of the late Dr, William 
Gordon, whose character has been drawn 
in a work entitled, " The Christian Plii- 
losopher Triumphing over Death," This 
gontlcman) who only recently died, was 



a physician in Yorkshire. Pure, amiable, 
upright, and devoting himself unwea- 
riediy to philanthropic labours, he was 
ready, with the young man in the gospel, 
to say, " What lack I yet ? " Before his 
deat)}, however, it pleased God to remove 
the veil from his eyes, — to show him that 
honour, morality, philanthropy were not 
conversion of heart, and that a higher 
righteousness than man could furnish 
was necessary for salvation. 

To his friends who surrounded his 
dying bed, he thus confessed how great 
had been his error and his danger in 
trusting to the broken reed of his own 
merits, as a ground of acceptance before 
a holy God : " I am astonished it should 
ever be spoken of as a difficult thing for 
men to acknowledge their own un worthi- 
ness. When I look back on my life, and 
examine it, I see it has been one of im* 
perfection and selfishness. My best 
actions were unworthy, and a mixture of 
selfish motive was in my most benevolent 
efforts. I often picture heaven to my- 
self, but I cannot describe it. There I 
shall have no more toil, no anxiety, no 
pain, no sin I Oh, that sin 1 What 
would have become of me now if I had 
to appear before God in my own right- 
eousness, which is indeed but filthy rags ! 
But I shall be clothed in Christ's right- 
eousness. His wife remarked, *' If any 
one could rely on his own acts, you 
could, for you have always laboured to 
do good." His reply was, " But what 
sin was mixed with everything I " 

Dr. Gordon's exertions in the cause of 
benevolence were so devoted, that they 
had gained for him the well-deserved 
title of the '* people's friend;" and his 
character was so amiable, that he won 
the love of all who knew him. Yet, 
however much he might at one time 
have relied upon his virtues and moral 
excellence, it is evident that in his dying 
hours he felt that they were no passport 
to heaven. Divine grace had taught him 
the truth, that there is but one way to be 
saved, both for the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the ignorant, the moral and 
the depraved. Like the publican of old, 
he was now ready to exclaim, ** God be 
merciful to me, a sinner ! " '* I am," he 
said on one occasion, " deeply sensible of 
my unworthiness and wickedness ; but 
then 1 look to Christ, and he has par- 
doned me, washed me, clothed me in his 
robe of righteousness; and why, then^ 
should I fear? This is why I am now 
contented and happy, with no fear of 
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deatb, because, though I see my own 
▼ileness, I see Christ as my Saviour. 
Now that I have got this truth myself, it 
seems wonderful that any one should 
refuse to receive it. My natural dis- 
position led me to do many things of a 
benevolent character, but this was not 
love to God. Mere natural disposition 
will not do ; there needs something better 
for a holy God. I am quite unworthy, 
corrupt, corrupt." 

Dr. Gordon's mind was so constituted, 
that he could not receive any truth, 
without weighing the subject, and view- 
ing it in all its bearings ; and he had 
devoted much time and thought to ex- 
amining the evidences of Christianity. 
His testimony upon this subject has, 
therefore, great value. " I have read," 
he said, ** a great many sceptical books, 
ancient and modem, of all sorts. It is 
all very fine, but very fallacious. They 
are very plausible, but can give no con- 
solation in a dying hour. The New 
Testament is the book; we must fall 
back on that. We can only obtain peace 
by casting ourselves on Jesus ; putting 
vain reasoning aside, and asking him to 
cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of his Holy Spirit." On an- 
other occasion he said, speaking of the 
Bible^ "It is such a book I Had I 
strength to enter a pulpit, I do not know 
what I would not say of it. I have long 
been trying to learn it by mere reason. 
Never! never! I see what I saw not 
before, and feel what I never felt. When 
a man comes to that book as a child, he 
will find wonders in it to make him 
marvel. The love of God is what I can- 
not describe; so great is it, I can have 
no doubts and fears. All the sayings of 
the Bible so accord with all I have expe- 
rienced, that I feel it to be the most mar- 
vellous book there ever was in the world. 
Read every word of it, and take it just as 
it is. I feel my whole mind truly 
changed." 

With one more of these impressive 
utterances from the chamber of deatb, we 
conclude : " I have reasoned and debated 
and investigated," said the dying man ; 
but I found no peace till I came to the 
gospel as a little child, till I received it 
as a babe. Then such a light was shed 
abroad in my heart, that I saw the whole 
scheme at once, and I found pleasure the 
most indescribable. I saw there was no 
good deed in myself. Though I had 
spent hours in examining my conduct, I 
found nothing I had done would give me 



real satisfactidn ; it was always mixed up 
with something selfish. But when I came 
to the gospel as a child, the Holy Spirit 
seemed to fill my heart. I then saw my 
selfishness in all its vivid deformity, and 
I found there was no acceptance with 
God, and no happiness, except through 
the blessed Redeemer. I stripped off all 
my own deeds — threw them aside— went 
to him naked. He received me, as he 
promised he would. I felt joy unspeak- 
able, and all fear of death at once 
vanished." 

Perhaps this paper may fall into the 
hands of one who, because he has led a 
virtuous life, hopes that it will be all 
right with him at last. Should this be 
the case — ^your case, dear reader, we warn 
you of your danger. The props you are 
leaning on sooner or later must give way. 
The Lord Jesus Christ says, " I am the 
Way, and the Tiruth, and the Life : no man 
Cometh unto the Father, but by me," 
John xiv. 6. Can you, then, hope that 
he will make an exception in your case, 
and receive you on your own merits? 
" God BO loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life," John iii. 16. How, 
then, will you escape if you neglect this 
great salvation ? Dr. Gordon found that 
he needed a better righteousness than his 
own ; and whether you acknowledge the 
want or no, you stand in the same need. 
Your heart must be changed by the Holy 
Spirit, or you will never experience the 
peace and joy he had in his dying hours. 

Go, then, to Christ; but do not go 
to him with your moral virtues in your 
hand. Do not approach him as though 
his merits were needed only to make up 
for some small deficiency on your part. 
Go to him as the subject of this notice 
did — as a lost, guilty, and penitent sin- 
ner, and you, too, will find pardon, and 
acceptance, and peace. S. 

HO ! FOR CALIFORNIA. 

When the cry is, " Ho I for California 
and the p^acers 1 " hundreds of our young 
men gather up an outfit, speak a hasty 
farewell, and are off on the wintry wave, 
to face disease, and mingle in the society 
of the most abandoned amongst men ; 
not to save their souls, but to vie with 
them in accumulating heaps of gold. 
But when the inquiry comes, *^ Who will 
go to India, to China, to Africa, and 
labour in the Redeemer's work of salva- 
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tion?" where is the prompt response, 
''Here am I, send me?" Alas! our 
missionaries cry in yain. They must 
grieve over the desolations of heathen- 
ism, and over the grayes of their asso- 
ciates, who have fallen under burdens 
that crushed them ; and they, too, must 
sink into untimely graves, in the midst 
of their labours, because no helping hand 
comes to their relief from Christian lands. 
Our pious youth find more attractions in 
the pursuit of fame, ease, or affluence, 
than in self-denying labours to gave the 
perishing. Their pious parents, it is 
feared, are. willing to have it so. 

These are some of the features of 
religious society, which give to the godly 
in our land just cause of mourning. — 
Evangelkl, 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 

There are few countries in the world 
respecting which less information is pos- 
sessed than the remarkable empire of 
Japan. Such has been the jealousy of 
its rulers, that every attempt made in 
recent times to open a communication 
with its inhabitants has proved a signal 
failure. British enterprise- has penetrated 
the interior of Africa, and the frozen 
regions of the north ; British commerce 
has waved its flag on every navigable sea 
and river; British missions have em- 
braced in their enlarged benevolence 
every quarter of the globe; but Japan 
has defied these united influences, and 
remains in the nineteenth more a sealed 
volume than it was in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Amidst the mass of literature 
which annually issues from the English 
press, only four works, directly relating 
to this country, appear to have been pub- 
lished during the last forty years ; and, 
ludicrous as it may seem, it may be 
almost asserted, that the very name of 
this large empire would have slipped 
from the memory of many long ago, had 
it not been occasionally recalled by asso- 
ciations, of Japanned tea-trays. With a 
view to dissipate in some degree the igno- 
rance which so extensively prevails, and 
to bring under the notice of the Christian 
reader the claims which Japan has on 
his prayerful sympathies, the following 
notices of it have been drawn up. 

The island, or more properly speak- 
ing, the islands of Japan (for they con- 
sist of more than one) have been termed^ 
from their geographical position and 
other points of resemblance, the Great 



Britain of the east. Although situated 
amidst a cluster of small islands, yet a 
sufficiently clear idea of their position 
will be given to the general reader, by 
stating that they are bounded on one sicle 
by Corea and China, and skirted on the 
other by the more northerly position of the 
Russian dominions, Kamschatka. Their 
population has been variously estimated 
at thirty to fifty millions; but on this 
point it is difficult to speak with accu- 
racy. The early intercourse between 
Japan and Europe may be told in a few 
words. The islands were discovered in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, by 
the Portuguese, who speedily opened a 
most lucrative traffic with them. De 
Thunberg, the Swedish traveller, states 
that the amount of gold annually exported 
to Europe from Japan amounted to 300 
tons; but there is, probably, much ex- 
aggeration in this calculation. In con- 
sequence of disputes connected with the 
missions of the Jesuits, the Portuguese 
were expelled from the island, leaving 
behind them a deep-rooted antipathy to 
their nation, which continues to the pre- 
sent day. In 1640, the Portuguese sent 
an embassy to Japan, in hopes of again 
opening a friendly communication with 
it. On the arrival of the ambassadors, 
with sixty-three attendants, the whole 
were arrested, and soon afterwards be- 
headed, at one and the same moment, by 
sixty-five executioners. The Japanese 
then issued a proclamation, forbidding 
the Portuguese or their emperor, under 
pain of death, to approach the island; 
the God of the Christians was also, with 
impious mockery, by the same proclama- 
tion, banished from Japan. Too truly 
has that proclamation been replied to; 
the gloomy pall of heathenism has, since 
it was issued, continued to rest on this 
benighted island. 

Having expelled the Portuguese, the 
inhabitants of Japan continued to exhibit 
an exclusive spirit towards foreigners, 
and with two exceptions, strictly debar 
all from approaching their coast. These 
exceptions are made in favour of the 
Chinese and Dutch; the former are 
allowed to send twelve junks, and the 
latter two vessels, annually, for the inter- 
change of the commodities of their re- 
spective countries. The Dutch are also 
allowed, at stated periods, to send an 
ambassador to the court of Japan ; and 
it is to the journals of the men of 
science, who have been attached to these 
embassies, that we are principally in- 
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debtod for our iiifonnatioD, icanty as it 
it, respecting this country. 

The port of NaDgasaki is the only one 
which the Dutch vessels are allowed to 
enter. On their arrival there, the ships 
are immediately boarded by the Custom- 
house oiHcers, and a diligent search is 
made for contraband goods. *' The 
boards of chests," says De Thunberg, 
** are sounded, lest they should be hollow. 
The beds are frequently ripped open, and 
the feathers turned over. Iron spikes 
are thrust into the butter-tubs and jars of 
sweetmeats. In the cheeses a square 
hole is cut, in which part a thick pointed 
wire is thrust into it towards every side. 
Nay, their suspicion went so far as to 
induce them to take an egg or two from 
those we had brought with us from 
Batavia, and break them." All religious 
books or pictures are at the same time 
taken possession of, until the ship's 
departure, lest they should be smuggled 
into the island by the Dutch. The 
vessels are carefully cleared also of their 
swords, fire-arms, and ammunition, which 
are returned on their departure. At one 
time, indeed, so far did the jealousy of 
the authorities extend, that the vessels 
were stripped of their sails and cannon, 
and their rudders were unshipped. When 
these measures of precaution have been 
completed, the Dutch crews are carried 
to Desima, an artificial islet, about 600 
feet long and 400 broad, connected with 
the mainland by a bridge, and built in 
the form of a fan upon piles of wood. 
Lofty pallisadoes surround it, and shut 
out the view of the surrounding country. 
The life of the Dutch on this dreary spot 
is a most monotonous one. The Japanese 
who attend them as domestics, act also in 
the capacity of spies upon their conduct. 
They have to take, it is said, an oath, 
signed with their own blood, binding 
them to form no friendship with the 
foreigners. The Dutch, unless as a special 
favour, (to be obtained only at a high 
price,) or on the occasion of an embassy 
to the court, are not allowed to leave 
their prison, as Dezima may properly be 
termed ; and the Japanese are inexorable 
in refusing to permit them any mitigation 
of the tedium of their captivity. " In 
the year 1817," says the author of 
" Manners and Customs of the Japanese," 
** the whole town of Nangasaki, people as 
well as government, were thrown into a 
state of consternation, by a Dutchman 
bringing with him, not an armed force, 
but a young wife and their new-bom 



babe, together with a Javanaie nune. 
The governor at once objected to their 
landing, but at last allowed them to do bo 
until an answer should be received from 
court. After an interval of two months, 
the answer came, and turned out to foe a 
decided refusal. All attempts to soften 
this determination proved ftruitless. To 
the great grief of the husband, who was 
to remain for years at Dezima, his wife 
and child were separated from him." 

The view of Japan which strikes the 
eye on approaching it from the sea u very 
pleasing. Captain Cooper, the master of 
an American whaling snip, who paid it a 
visit under circumstances which - will be 
afterwards adverted to, thus describes the 
prospect: '*The whole earth teemed 
with the most luxuriant verdure. Every 
acre of hill and dale appeared in the 
highest state of cultivation. Where the 
eminences were too steep for the agricul- 
tural genius of the inhabitants, they were 
formed into terraces, so that for miles 
together they * presented, the appearance 
of hanging gardens. Numerous white- 
looking dwellings studded the whole 
country. Some of them were so charm- 
ingly situated on sloping hill sides, and 
sequestered amidst foliage of fresh and 
living green, that the delighted marinera 
sighed to transplant their homes there ; 
the spots were so sunny, so inviting, and 
so peaceful." In reading this account, 
and contrasting the beauty of the island 
with the darkness of the superstition 
which broods over it, we are reminded of 
the lines of the poet : 

** What though the spicy breeies 

Blow soft o'er Japan's isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile; 
In vain with lavish'd kindness, 

The gifts of God are strewn, 
The heathen, in their blindness, 

Bow down to wood and stone." 

The government of Japan has the 
peculiarity of being vested in two rulers, 
the one having functions of a spiritual, 
the other of a temporal character. The 
first is called the mikado; the second, 
the zigoon. The office of the mikado 
has some affinity to that of the llama of 
Thibet, it being believed that the spirit of 
the gods resides in him ; it has other 
peculiarities, however, of a remarkable 
nature. Poets have sung and moralbts 
haye declaimed on the constraints of 
rank and power, and on the small enjoy- 
ment which they confer upon their pos- 
sessors. Seldom has the truth of these 
hackneyed observations been more clearly 
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exemplified tban in the mechanioAl and 
insipid life which the mikado, in the 
midst of all his greatness, has to pass. 
He is forbidden to occupy himself with 
worldly affairs, and has to devote himself 
consequently to the regulation of festivals 
and other points of trivial detail. While 
philosophers in Europe have puzzled 
themselves to discover the secret of per- 
petual motion, the unhappy mikado has 
almost literally to study the converse 
of the problem, for every day be must 
remain on his throne for a certain number 
of hours, without moving any part of his 
body, it being believed that ruin would 
befall that (|uarter of the island in whose 
direction his head migbt accidentally 
turn. His sacred foot must never touch 
the ground, and in order that his person 
may not be profaned by the vulgar eye, 
be must keep continually within the pre- 
cincts of his palace. His nails and hair 
must be cut when he sleeps. No article 
of dress can be worn a second time by 
bim. £very disb out of which he eats 
must be broken; even the saucepan in 
whicb his meat has been cooked must be 
destroyed. The Japanese, who are noted 
for frugality, have found these customs 
very expensive, and now arrange matters 
in such a manner as to leave the mikado 
only the name of splendour, every article 
supplied for his use being of the cheapest 
and commonest description. 

The power of the zigoon, or temporal 
sovereign of Japan, is as nominal as that 
of the mikado, being controlled by a 
cabinet of twelve of the leading nobles. 
The unanimity of Japanese state councils 
is preserved by an expedient sufficiently 
startling to European ears. If the zigoon 
objects to the decisions of his cabinet, the 
matter is referred to the arbitration of 
three of the princes royal. Should their 
decision be against the zigoon, he must 
resign his throne; if in his favour, the 
council of twelve must commit suicide. 
With such penalties before their eyes, the 
zigoon and his nobles appear to move on 
with most laudable harmony; but the 
government of the country, so far as all 
practical purposes are concerned, may be 
said to reside with the council of state. 
The provinces are administered by a 
number of princes, who are kept in sub- 
jection to the central authority by a series 
of jealous laws, and by the operation of a 
system of espionage of a very complete 
nature. The employment of spies may, 
indeed, be said to be one of the grand 
pillara on which the Japanese govern- 



ment rests. The whole country is par- 
celled out into minute divisions, each 
consisting of live families, who are 
responsible for one another's conduct, 
and who are bound to report anything 
which appears unusual in their neigh- 
bours' behaviour. There are also paid 
official informers, belonging to all classes 
of society; and in short, so perfect is 
the system, that one half of the country 
may be said to act as a spy upon the 
other half. 

The laws of Japan, like those of hea- 
then countries in general, are of a very 
sanguinary character. ** Most crimes," 
says De Thunberg, ** are punished with 
death. A whole street is made to suffer 
for the malpractice of a single criminal, 
the master of a house for the faults of his 
domestics, and parents for those of their 
children. Their prisons are gloomy and 
horrid, but are kept clean and wholesome, 
and consist of an apartment for trial by 
torture, another for private executions, a 
kitchen, a dining-room, and a bath." 
Great pains are taken to promulgate the 
laws, and make them generally known. 
They are posted up in large letters, in 
every town and village, on a spot railed 
apart for the purpose ; they are also pro- 
claimed in the temples. When a criminal 
is sentenced to be beheaded, he is con- 
ducted to the place of execution, and 
before receiving the fatal blow, is treated 
to fruit and pastry. Sometimes he is tor- 
tured, the executioner showing his skill 
by the number of wounds he can inflict 
without producing death. We are in- 
formed by the author of the entertaining 
work on " The Manners and Customs of 
the Japanese," to which we have already 
alluded, that on these occasions it is no 
uncommon thing for young noblemen to 
lend their swords to the executioners, in 
order that the temper of the blade may 
be proved. At other times, the criminal 
is enveloped in a shirt of reed, which 
being set on fire, causes the sufferer to 
writhe in agony. This is considered an 
excellent amusement, and is termed, in 
mockery, "the death dance." Such are 
the fruits of heathenism, even in refined 
Japan. Truly may we say with the 
psalmist, that ** the dark places of the earth 
are full of the habitations of cruelty." 
May the happy hour soon arrive, when 
the Saviours gentle reign shall dispel 
these barbarities ! 

Before leaving this subject, brief refer- 
ence may be made to a singular and 
detestable practice, of committing suicide 
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where their honour has been supposed to 
he injured, which prevails amongst the 
natives of Japan. In early life, children 
of the male sex are instructed as to the 
peculiar circumstances in which this act 
18 to he performed. It is called the 
hurakiri, or ''happy delivery," and is 
effected by ripping up the body. On 
this painful subject we will not dwell 
further, merely remarking that it illus- 
trates the baneful effects which flow from 
those false notions of honour, springing 
from the working of pride in the unre- 
generate heart of man. Before blaming 
the Japanese too severely, however, may 
we not look nearer home, and ask whe- 
ther the practice of duelling, in a laud 
which professes itself Cbristian, is not an 
equally indefensible enormity? X. 



THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH NOT A 
NOVELTY. 

The electric telegraph is of far greater 
antiquity than most people imagine. In 
the travels of Arthur Young, published in 
1792, it is stated that the present system 
of telegraphing by electricity was prac- 
tised by a Mr. Lomond in those days. 
In a recent French work, by M. TAbb^ 
Moigno, it is stated that in 1774, a savant 
of French origin, Le Sage, established at 
Geneva an electric telegraph, composed 
of twenty-four metallic wires, separated 
from each other, and dipped in an insu- 
lating substance. Each wire corresponds 
to a particular electrometer, formed of a 
small pith ball, suspended on a thread. 
On putting an electric machine in com- 
munication with any of these wires, the 
ball of the electrometer, which corre- 
sponds to it, is repelled, and the motion 
designates a letter of the alphabet, or 
any conventional signal whatever which 
is desired to be transmitted. From this 
it would appear that the telegraph of 
Lomond, in 1792, was only a modifica- 
tion and improvement of the telegraph 
of Le Sage, in 1774, the principle in both 
being the same. Le Sage used twenty- 
four wires, insulated from each other, and 
made each wire to correspond to a letter 
or signal ; while Lomond used only one 
wire for all his signals, produced by the 
combinations of motions. 



ADVENTURES IN AN AUSTRALIAN 
FOREST. 

The peculiar habits and turn of mind 
of a man, invariably influence the phy- 



siognomy of his dwelling. Let him 
occupy a room for eight days, and by 
looking around, it will he easy for a 
visitor to determine whether he abounds 
or is deficient in the " organ of order" — 
whether he is hasty or methodical, poeti- 
cal or prosaic, endowed with intellectual 
tastes, or abandoned to vulgar instincts. 
An artist may be discovered by the pic- 
turesque manner in which he, perchance 
unconsciously, arranges the furniture of 
his room ; while a dull, tasteless man will 
infallibly, in his decorations, destroy the 
harmony of form and colour. 

Without pushing this theory too far, I 
will just remark, that the dwelling of a 
friend in town whom I lately visited, 
afforded me a signal proof of its truth. 
He has for some year^, I may observe, 
devoted himself to the study of natural 
history, and visited, in the prosecution 
of his favourite researches, remote and 
dangerous localities. 

From the threshold, everything in his 
mansion had a foreign air ; — the fashion 
of the furniture was un- European ; the 
contrivances for comfort were borrowed 
fronv various distant lands ; and not a 
single decent-looking, stay-at-home chair 
or table could I find within the house. 

It was a stormy evening; the wind 
blew in loud gusts, shook the doors on 
their hinges, and now and then caused 
the fire, near which my host and I were 
sitting, to send a puff of sharp smoke 
down our throats and into our eyes. The 
candle-flames flickered, and the wax ran 
down their sides in streams. '' Ah I " 
said my friend, stretching out his feet, 
enveloped in furred and embroidered 
slippers, on the panther-skin which did 
duty as a rug — ** Ah ! six years ago, I 
spent a very different night from thia 
— far away from London, with its wind, 
its flickering candles, and its smoky chim- 
neys." 

^' Where did you spend it? " I inquired, 
solacing my feet, in turn, on the panther- 
skin. 

*' In the midst of a wild forest in New 
Holland. I have never, I think, told you 
my adventures there. If you have no 
objection to listen, their narrative may 
interest you, as showing you the novel- 
ties and wonders which the lover of 
nature finds in her solitary haunts." 

As a matter of course, I immediately 
assented to my friend's proposition, and 
he accordingly thus commenced : — 

" Six years ago, I was hunting in the 
forest of I . This fores^ which 
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covers about twenty square leagues, is 
intersected by numerous ravines, larger 
and deeper tban any in Europe, and 
which, in winter, become beds for tor- 
rents. Above the other trees towers the 
gigantic eucalyptus, which grows to a 
height of from two to three hundred feet, 
and measures fifty feet in circumference. 
£normous tree-ferns, casuarinas, cedars, 
and many other species, amongst which 
I must not forget a monster cabbage, 
form together a strange, wild mass of 
vegetation. I entered it to hunt the 
kangaroo and the opossum, of whose 
skins I wished to obtain specimens for 
my collection. My escort consisted of 
three aborigines — certainly not the least 
curious of the objects inhabiting these 
regions. Their thin, bowed, and calfless 
legs, their black, shining, sunken faces, 
their flattened noses, their low foreheads, 
and their uncombed, woolly hair, — all 
showed them to belong to a race in the 
lowest grade of civilization. As to their 
other characteristics, they were agile in 
climbing, gluttonous in eating, and capri- 
cious and uncertain in their temper. 

*' My encampment for the night jcon- 
sisted of a shed, formed of bark and 
twigs, at the foot of an eucalyptus tree. 
I will describe the animal for which we 
lay in ambush. The opossum, which the 
aborigines call voua taporouOf is the 
phaUmgista vulpina of Temminck : in size 
he resembles the fox, in shape the rat. 
His ears are straight, pointed, and trian- 
gular ; and his pale red fur has a silver 
tinge, which prettily reflects the light; 
his tail is long, and his black eyes are 
both large and brilliant. His habits 
are those of a nocturnal animal ; he 
sleeps during the day, and when twilight 
comes, rises to seek for food. He is 
both frugivorous, insectivorous, and, in 
some degree, carnivorous. Although 
my companions, in point of intellect, 
seemed not far removed above the ani- 
mals which surrounded them, yet they 
possessed a wonderfully keen instinct in 
tracking and killing their prey. The 
opossum usually takes refuge in the time- 
hollowed trunks of trees, and a single 
glance at such a tree sufiices to acquaint 
a native with the presence of its inmate. 
The slightest trace or scratch on the bark, 
and other signs imperceptible to an Euro- 
pean, assure a New Hollander that an 
opossum lurks within. The hunter then 
takes his axe, made of a sharp stone fas- 
tened into a hard wood handle, and cuts 
two notches in the trunk* In the lower 



of these he places his toe, in the upper 
his left thumb; then, with wonderful 
rapidity, he cuts and climbs, by notch 
after notch, until he arrives at the aper- 
ture. Thrusting in his hand before the 
animal has time to awake, he seizes his 
tail, drags him out, strikes him violently 
against the tree, and throws him, dead or 
dying, on the ground. When hunting 
on their own account, the natives kindle 
at the foot of the tree a fire of dried wood, 
throw the opossum on it without being 
skinned, and devour it half broiled. The 
singed fur and the hide are just as 
acceptable to their palates as the flesh. 
In tne present instance, as I was not 
hunting to satisfy the gluttony of my 
guides, I skinned the animals which fell 
to niv lot, and merely bestowed on them 
the nesh. 

" After having secured a good number 
of skins, I lay down within my hut, but 
was far indeed from finding that quiet 
repose which one might reasonably have 
expected in a primeval forest. The shrill 
cries of the opossums were answered by 
the hoarse hootings of the podargas, a 
species of large owl. Phalangers, a sort 
of enormous squirrel, possessing an ex- 
pansion of the fore paws resembling 
wings, swayed themselves along the ex- 
tremities of the branches, and came flying 
to the ground, borne up, as it were, by 
their parachutes. Bats as large as buz- 
zards pursued these animals, while the 
forest swarmed with strange nocturnal 
birds. 

" Like the wild visions of a feverish 
dream, these * doleful creatures' vanished 
at sunrise ; and I hailed the cheerful day- 
light which enabled me to resume my 
journey. I rose, and having prayed — I 
trust fervently — for Divine protection, 
surrounded, as I was, by the mighty 
works of God, I could not help gazing 
with wonder and compassion on the dull, 
embruted, scarcely human countenances 
of my still sleeping guides. The reflec- 
tions to which the spectacle gave rise 
were not without profit, although of a 
painful character. Within each of these 
poor savages (to whom ignorance of their 
language prevented my communicating 
any instruction) was an immortal soul — 
fallen, however, from the time when it 
bore God's image, and sunk in all that 
was degrading. I never before felt so 
strongly the deep responsibility towards 
our Maker, our Redeemer, and our fel- 
low-men, which the possession of intel- 
lect, knowledge, and mental power confers 
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on us. The solemn words seemed ring- 
ing in my ears — * To whomsoever mdch 
is given, of him shall be much required : 
and to whom men have comhiitted much, 
of him they will ask the liiore.' 

" The sun wad shining brightly through 
the forest tracery of greeti leaves, when 
I tried to arouse my companions. They 
had gorged themselvei so thoroughly 
with opossum flesh, that it was a inattfer 
of difficulty to Make them open their 
eyes ; and neithet rou^h shaRin^ nor 
loud threats had the slightest effbct in 
inducing them to keep their diill optics 
open and stand up. I began to despair 
of awakening their dormant energies, 
when, at length, what had baffled my 
most energetic efl^orts, was ejected by a 
sound of low humming. My three guides 
started up simultaneously, and a joyous 
expression beamed f^om their stupid 
faces as they pointed to the insect which 
produced the noise. It was a bee, of a 
dark-reddish colour, and scarciBly largei* 
than our common house-fly. One of the 
natives watched until the insect settled 
on a leaf, then he caught It, and, with 
much dexterity, fastened found the ex- 
tremity of its body a small portion of 
light down stripped from the feather of a 
young bird ; this done, he let the prisoner 
go. The bee, somewhat confused by its 
adventure, buzzed to and fro for a few 
moments, as if uncertain how to regain 
its nest, and get rid of the strange 
appendage which embarrassed its flight. 
Whenever it settled on a leaf or flower, 
the natives drove it off. 

" At length the. insect rose in the air, 
and flew onwards in a steady course. 
My three New Hollanders pursued it 
closely ; * they stayed not for brake, and 
they stopped not for stone : ' neither rocks 
nor ravines, trees fallen or trees standing 
in their path, could divert them for a 
moment from the right line. They never 
lost sight of the bee, and when at length 
it stopped, they were close to it. 

" Tne insect hummed loudly, and, 
afler flying up and down for a while, 
settled on a sort of large tumour fixed 
near the summit of an eucalyptus. 

" With the aid of the stone hatchet 
which I have described, the three natives 
quickly climbed the tree, and, totally 
disregarding the swarm of bees which 
attacked their naked limbs, they seized 
the honeycombs, and swallowed not only 
the rich liquid, but the wax, with rave- 
pous avidity. 

M While a vestige of the feast remained, 



they continued to devour it; and when 
at length they came down, they crouched 
at my fbet like tired dogs, and fell into a 
state of more hopeless lethargy than 
before." 
Here the traveller paused, and I said : 
<< These savages must be tery fond of 
honey?" 

<< So fond," replied my friend, « that 
they will sometimes follow a bee for long 
periods together, and walk many leagued; 
through incredible dangers and difficul- 
ties, rather than abiiudon the pttranit. 
Indeed, the poor insect, notwithstanding 
all the feints which her instinct teaches 
her to use, never, I believe, escapes, but 
is forced to give tip her family nest to 
pillage, and discover its sweet boarded 
measures." 

" How did you manage with your New 
Hollanders, |[orged, as they ward, with 
opossum and noneyf" 

" They continued ibr a long time totally 
unable to move." 

" What did vou do in the meantime?" 
" I had nothing for it but to wait 
patiently, as I could not find my way out 
of the forest alone. The weather was 
beautiful; 1 had enough of provisions, 
and an excellent opportunity of studying 
the wonderful works of God, amongst the 
smallest and least knovirn of His creatures 
— even the bright insects glancing through 

the trees in that virgiii forest of i , 

*' As I lay reclining in the shade, I 
remarked a new species of wasp : he was 
long, slender, of a brownish colour, and 
carried on his back a female of his race 
without wings. In New Holland, the 
females of the hymenoptera are for the 
most part apterous, or wingless. With 
much interest, I watched tb^ little crea- 
ture carrying his spouse fVom branch to 
branch with the tenderest care. When 
he found a peculiarly luscious flower, he 
gently placed her on it, and, while she 
enjoyed the repast, he hovered around as 
if to guard her from danger. When the 
store was exhausted, he took her again—: 
I was going to say, in his arms — and 
flew away with her to a fresh banquet. 
This continued for nearly an hour, when 
suddenly I saw the wasp seize his mate 
hastily, and carry her ofi^ to a considera- 
ble distance. 

** I followed, and perceived that this 
hurried flight was caused by the approach 
of two male wasps. These invaders, un- 
moved by the tender devotion of the poor 
husband, attacked him fiercely. Still 
carrying his spouse, the little creature 
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jQew towards ine, almost as if imploring 
my assistance. His enemies pursued 
him, and, without regarding the branch 
which I shook against them, in order to 
justify the good opinion which their per- 
secuted brother had formed of me, they 
approached him closely, and attacked 
him both in front and rear in the most 
cowardly manner. The brave insect did 
not flinch ; and, while more occupied in 
defending his mate than in defending 
himself, he received several wounds. I 
ran to his assistance, but before X could 
reach him, he had thrown himself on his 
mate, killed her with his strong mandi- 
hles, and then perished beneath the blows 
of his ruthless assassins. I could not 
witness without emotion the sad termina- 
tion of this insect tragedy. I succeeded 
in capturing the two murderers, and, 
having put them to a speedy and painless 
death, added them to my entomological 
collection. In a few months afterwards, 
I left Australia, and often look back with 
pleasure to the interesting days I passed 
amid its gorgeous forests. The comfort- 
able routine of every- day life is compen- 
sated by the enjoyment of studying the 
works of God in ail their strange and 
foreign aspects. A poet tells us, that 
* Seeing is possessing ; ' but still more 
appropriately the sweet singer of Israel 
has said, * O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works ! In wisdom hast thou made 
them all; the earth is full of thy riches,' 
Psa. civ. 24." — Translated and adapted 
from the French, 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF "REDEEMING THE 

TIME." 

'* Redeeuino the time.*' Such is the 
short but emphatic warning of Scripture. 
Queen £lizabeth, when dying, is said to 
have been willing to part with her em- 
pire for another hour; but it was too 
late to complete the bargain. Time was 
of more value then than a kingdom; 
her armies, fleets, stores of merchandise, 
home and foreign possessions, all the 
broad domains she owned and had striven 
so hard to enlarge, were not able to pur- 
chase a single grain of the time that 
was running down the sand-glass of the 
meanest subject in her realm. Dr. 
Johnson also, when dying, preached un- 
consciously a sermon on redeeming the 
time. His physicians, anxious to avoid 
giving him pain, hesitated to perform an 



operation which could only protract his 
existence a few hours longer, amid severe 
suffering. ** Cut deep," he said ; " you 
think only of avoiding to give me pain, 
when it is life that I want" He was 
willing to buy back time, and give in 
exchange ease and health — but the oppor- 
tunity mr concluding the transaction was 
over. He had bad warnings of the value 
of time before. On the dial-plate of his 
watch, we are informed, were engraven 
the words, ** The night cometh, when no 
man can work." 

Often in the daily business of life, 
practical illustrations of this text may be 
noticed. Observe on some railroad what 
takes place when the train has lingered 
behind its appointed hour. The conduc- 
tor knows that he must, under a penalty, 
reach the next station by a certain 
minute. The engine throbs convulsively ; 
the sparks fly; station after station is 
passed with electric rapidity ; passengers 
look out of the windows in alarm.-— 
What is the cause ? He is *' redeeming 
the time." The importance of this duty 
is strikingly seen also in secular matters, 
when some work must be done by a given 
period, or left undone altogether. How 
anxiously did the engineer, and his staff 
labour at that stupendous structure, the 
Menai Tubular Bridge, during the spring 
tide, in which alone the attempt could be 
made of raising that enormous mass of 
iron to its proper position I How, too, 
did the workmen toil at Dundrum Bay 
to catch the tide, which was either to 
float the " Great Britain," or leave it 
stranded till another winter. Moments 
were precious then ; each one of them 
had its work to do. All were gathered 
up like gold-dust; time was redeemed, 
indeed. A friend of ours having impor- 
tant business which required his presence 
in America by a certain day, was tempted, 
after securing his passage in the packet, 
to indulge in a short run to the Conti- 
nent during the fortnight that preceded 
the sailing of the vessel. To his alarm, 
he found in returning^ that he had mis-^ 
calculated the time, and he had, with an 
anxious and palpitating heart, to travel 
night and day. He reached the packet 
before it sailed. Never, however, bad he 
had so thrillingly impressed upon him 
the lesson of '* redeeming the time " as 
on that occasion* Hour after hour was 
counted, and instead of surveying with 
gratification specimens of splendid 
scenery, a sweeter prospect th^n the 
snowy summit of Mount Blanc was the 
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black funnel of the steamer, announcing 
that it had not taken its departure. " The 
fear of losing my passage made me 
think," he said, ** what it would be to 
awake in eternity and find I had lost my 
soul." 

In our present use of clocks and 
watches, we miss something of the strik- 
ing lessons which our fathers had when 
the sand-glass was used as their chrono- 
meter. There is much about this anti- 
quated emblem to impress the imagina- 
tion. How goodly seems the store of 
sand in the upper department of the 
glass, when it nrst begins to run. So 
appears life at its opening to many a 
thoughtless spendthrift of time. It is 
rich in many days ; one stolen from them 
for folly will never be missed. After a 
little comes what we may call the man- 
hood of the glass; the sand is half 
expired. Yet a little longer, and its old 
age draws on ; the mass of sand, once a 
goodly heap, is now diminished to a few 
grains. The last of them comes — it 
glides — it falls — and the moral of life 
is told. Sand-glasses for domestic use 
seldom contain, now-a-days, more dust 
than would last a few minutes. Once, 
however, they were made to embrace a 
larger portion of lime. I have some- 
times thought, could a glass be imagined 
large enough to hold the sands of a man's 
whole life, and could down below be 
shown, in separate departments, the way 
in which each portion of the mass that 
ran down had been employed, how star- 
tled should we be with the spectacle. 
What mountains would be found spent 
in sin ! What hills in vain pleasures I 
What tiny portions in the real service of 
Gcdy and in devotion to the things of 
eternity 1 

In Anglo-Saxon periods, as is well 
known, time was measured by candles, 
each having balls of brass inserted at 
equal distances, which fell down into a 
brazen vessel with a loud noise when the 
wax melted. Life's candle is a simile 
employed by the poet, and it expresses 
not inaptly an existence continually wast- 
ing away. A pious relative of the writer 
of this paper, calling once upon a lady 
who was an invalid, found her more than 
usually thoughtful. After some inquiry 
as to the cause, she explained to her 
friend that, falling asleep, she seemed 
in a dream to awake, and to find the 
room filled with a blaze of light, pro- 
ceeding from a number of candles. Some 
were tiul and burned clear ; others were 



half consumed, while some* flickered in 
the socket On looking closer, each can;:- 
die had the name of a friend inscribed 
upon it. ** I looked for yours," she 
added, '* it seemed long and bright My 
own, however, appeared fast hastening to 
its close." A diseased imagination had, 
perhaps, occasioned this, -dream. We 
quote it for the illustration which it 
affords of our subject, and not in support 
of any theory. Life's taper with you, 
dear reader, still burns. Whether it be 
short or long is known infallibly only to 
God. Be it yours, while it lasts, to seek 
and love the Saviour. " If a master," 
says an old divine, " should set a light 
upon a candlestick, and give his servant 
food and time, and all things convenient 
wherewith to work, yet when he comes 
to see if his task be finished, he finds that 
the meat is wasted, the time is ended, the 
candle to the very socket burned, and 
little or nothing of the work furthered, 
how would such a servant excuse him- 
self to his master ? And is it not so with 
many of you? God hath given you 
meat, drink, and time; he hath given 
you caudle, fire, and matter — ^but what 
have vou done ? Is not the lamp of your 
life almost consumed, and yet you have 
not finished the work which was given 
you to do, — ^^the work believing with the 
heart in the Son of God." 

The Roman monarch must have been 
startled when the sybil came and succes- 
sively presented her continually diminish- 
ing store of books, demanding for the 
stock when small, the same price she had 
asked when it was large. The king, so 
runs the legend, was glad to buy the 
books, and was blamed for having been 
so long about it, and let the best portion 
of them pass irrevocably away. Wisdom 
thus, like a merchant, presents her wares 
to each one of us, and cries, *< Buy back the 
time !" Its store is constantly lessening, 
yet how few heed her voice. Rich men 
redeem estates which they had lost by 
improvidence ; the poor man redeems 
the pledge he had left with the pawn- 
broker; but seldom do any think of 
redeeming their time. With many, the 
stock of the article on hand seems only 
too large. The question is, not how to 
buy more of it, but how to dispose of 
what lies already like a drug in the mar- 
ket Dreadful terms, used in sport, show 
how little the value of time is under- 
stood by men of the world. It is called 
"the enemy;" to "kill it" is thought 
laudable. . New modes of murdering it 
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By dissfpatidn and amusement are in- 
Tjented, Billiards, cards, theatres, novels, 
are but the instruments with which the 
assassioalion of it is effected. John 
Foster was not far wrong, when he said 
to a lady, who had capacity for more 
useful employment, but who was en- 
grossed with sopie worsted work, in which 
there was a large proportion of scarlet, 
-that her knitting was red with the blood 
of murdered time. 

To the Christian, time appears in a very 
different light from what it does to others. 
Conversion to God alters his views of its 
importance as much as it does his opi- 
nions on other things. He knows, for 
bis comfort and stability, that a man is 
not justified by the works of the law, 
but by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
While freed, however, by this blessed 
truth from all slavish bondage, or self- 
righteous dependence, he is not the less 
a careful redeemer of time. He sees that 
he can have it but once in bis exist- 
ence. In another world there will be 
duration, but no time. The little gap 
between two eternities, as it has been 
called, will then be closed, and one ever- 
lasting now alone remain. The sun 
and the moon, like the works of a dis- 
used time-piece, will have disappeared. 
Nature's clock, to imitate the quaint 
language of our old divines, will have 
run down. 

Time, the Christian also sees, must be 
redeemed, because it possesses opportuni- 
ties for glorifying God which will never 
again present themselves. In heaven 
there will be no sin to strive against — no 
sick to visit — no mourners to comfort — no 
ignorant to instruct — no heathen to con- 
vert. Now or never must the believer 
occupy with his talent in these works. 
Oh, how should this consideration warm 
the zeal of those who bear the name of 
Christ! Well might a pious old divine 
write, " If it were possible that any un- 
comfortable passion were incident to a 
glorified saint in heaven, he would be 
sorry and transported with extreme 
indignation against himself, that he was 
not a more greedy engrosser and im- 
prover of time, and that every hour, 
especially after his conversion, was not 
crowned by some rare and remarkable 
exploit, with some noble and special 
service for glorifying of that ever blessed 
God, who hath now honoured him with 
such unspeakable glory in the kingdom 
of heaven." 

If the Christian has such need to 



redeem the time, bow much more has the 
sinner? 

" Life is the season God has given, 
To flee from hell and rise to heaven ; 
The day of grace flits fSsst away, 
And none its rapid course can stay." 

Opportunity is the flower of time. The 
ancients painted it as an old man, bald 
behind, but with a lock of hair in front — 
implying that the present moment should 
be seized as it passes, and diligently 
improved. Standing lately in the hall 
of the London Post-office, near the 
hour of the despatch-box closing, we 
watched with interest the loads of letters 
and newspapers which poured in. A 
crowd gathered around ; faster and faster 
came the stream ; every eye was fixed on 
the dial- plate, and, as the last note of the 
clock striking six rung across the lobby, 
the receiving-box was closed with a loud 
crash that echoed through the hall. At 
that moment a cab drove up in haste ; a 
young man, with a large bag full of let- 
ters, stepped out. He was a minute too 
late ; the opportunity had gone, and his 
chagrined looks told the disappointment 
which he felt. 

Too late ! too late ! Oh ! if it be thus 
with the things of time, what must it be 
with the things of eternity ? Look up, 
dear reader ; see how fast run down the 

f rains of time from the sand-glass of life, 
ew, perhaps, may remain. Flee, then, 
now to the Saviour ; repent, and believe 
the gospel. Ah, what must it be to awake 
in another world, to find the gates of 
heaven closed, time over, the sand-glass 
run down, and the soul not saved? 

*' What would lost souls," says a writer 
of the seventeenth century,. " give for a 
little of that time they had on earth f If 
the Lord, by Divine and extraordinary 
dispensation, would but grant them one 
month*8 time to come hither again, and 
to make a new trial, do you think they 
would not prize the grant? Would they 
not esteem that little golden season of 
grace at a high and mighty rate ? Would 
they not embrace every opportunity to 
flee to the Saviour, lay hold of heaven, and 
escape the unquenchable fire ? Oh, yes ! 
If you would tempt them, saying. Come 
spend this hour in sinful pleasure, would 
they not answer, Alas I we have but one 
month's time to live here in this world, 
and then we must either return to the 
regions of despair, or, if we improve our 
time well, ascend to heaven. Shall we 
trifle away this time of trial and season 
of grace in offending God? Shall we 
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cast away our souls again to gratify you? 
Oh, God forbid 1 Avoid Satan! avoid 
all temptations ! Welcome now all those 
messengers of heaven that will bring us 
the glad tidings— the offers of Christ and 
his salvation. ** Let not one hour in the 
sand-glass run down till we have iled for 
refuge to the Saviour, and cast ourselves 
in faith upon his righteousness and aton- 
ing sacrifice. Let each hour, then, be 
spent in doing good — in heartfelt prayer 
— roeditation,^n bearing God's word; 
but let not one be spent in sin. Thus 
would they prize and improve the time, 
because tl^ey know its worth by woful 
experience. Oh I it is so precious, that 
all the earth, if turned into gold, coul4 
not buy one minute of it." 



SAMBO; OB, SCENES ON THE LAK^S. 

Whetee the gushins; springs, the fall- 
ing rains, and the rolling rivers run into 
the deep valleys, there must be formed 
lakes; and though their overflowing 
waters will hurry onward to their destina- 
tion, the mighty deep, yet still the lakes 
remain : some of these are limited, and 
others mighty and profound. And who 
is he that thus gatners the floods, and 
bars them in their rocky bounds ? None 
but the high and holy One, who " look- 
eth to the ends of the earth," who 
** covereth the heaven with clouds," who 
sendeth " abundance of rain," who pour- 
eth " floods upon the drv ground," who 
openeth " fountains in the midst of the 
valleys," and "weigheth the water by 
measure." 

» • • ♦ » 

Lakes are scattered through the lands 
from the east to the west, from tl^e north 
to the south. Some that, are small are 
traversed by the canoe pf the Indian, or 
the skiff of the fisherman ; others, that 
are vast, are navigated by the steam-boat, 
or ploughed by the prow of the sailing- 
vessel. The largest lake in Europe is 
Ladoga, the largest in Asia is Baikal, 
the largest in Africa is Tchad, and the 
largest in South America is Titicaca; 
but the lake of lakes, in point of size, ii 
that of Superior, in North America, the 
largest body of fresh water in the world. 
Stretching to a length of four hundred 
miles, with a circumference of much 
more than a thousand, this inland sea, 
abounding with fish, supplies the neigh- 
bouring Indians with a large part of their 
food. Five large islands adorn it, one of 



them a hundred miles long; a rocky 
shore surrounds it, and forty rivers 
empty their waters into its capacious 
bosom. This mighty flood feeds lake 
Huron, adds its voice to ths thunder of 
Niagara, and increai0s the roar of the 
raging ocean* 



Sapbo, the negro, an intelligent Afri- 
can, is attending his master on hia 
travels. In his youth, he had roamed the 
sandy flats and burning deserts of Sene- 
gambia, and bathed in th^ waters of the 
Senegal; but the man -stealers were 
abroad) — the hut of his father was fired* 
and he and a sister were manacled as 
slaves. Sambo endured the sufferings of 
the middle passage, and arrived at Cuba ; 
but his sister reached not the shore. 
Bitter were the bonds of servitude ; but 
Sambo at last fell into the hands of a 
merciful inaster. He is now no longer a 
slave, but a light-hearted, well-instructed 
servant. The yoke of bondage is removed 
from bis neck, the chfiins of slavery have 
fallen from his limbs, and he mqves and 
lives and 4>reathes a free m{in, among 
those who are free. Sambo i| servant to 
one who undfurvalues hipn not /or the 
colour of bis skin, for he knows that God 
has ''made of one blood all nations, of 
men, for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth," that soon all will lie down in the 
dust, and that in an eternal world the 
servant wiU bo equal with his nqaster. 



Sambo is . in England, the land of 
liberty. Fair is the lake of Ulleswater, 
and perhaps yet fairer that of Derwent- 
water ; but the queen of English lakes is 
Windermere. Its form is graceful, its 
clustered isles are beautiful; and what 
can be more attractive than its wooded 
and cottaged banks ! The sun is shining 
on the lake, and the crystal waters are 
flinging back his beams. How pic- 
turesque are the mountains around 1 
There are Loughrigg Fell, Rydal Head, 
Steel Fell, and the top of Skiddaw, and 
yonder are Crincle Crags, Bowfell, Ling- 
moor, Great Qable, and Scawfell Pike. 
Sambo, in a boat with Us master, is 

gazing round him, No such crystal 
ood and verdant banks in Senegambia I 
No such peaceful scenes and cheerful 
cottages in Cuba I They are now at the 
Ferry, where once a boat was swamped, 
containing a bridal party, when fifty 
persons were drowaed ; 
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No strong and mighlysnnwas itretehiNl to tayei 
And bride and bridegroom found a watery graye. 



Scotland is a land of lochs, of glens, of 
mist, of moor, and of mountains ; and in 
that land of sterile beauty and wild mag- 
nificence is Sambo, the negro* He has 
sailed to the Hebrides, climbed Ben 
Nevis, wandered through gloomy Glen- 
coei and is ndw dn the Loch of Lomond; 
Few serrants haye more enjoyment than 
Samboi for to roam and to ramble is his 
delight. Many are the lochs of Scotland) 
but there is bat one Loch Lomond. Loch 
Linnhe and Loch Ness are larger. Loch 
£richt is more lonely. Loch Awe is more 
sublime, and Lochs Tay, Leven, and 
Katrine may, in some respects, be more 
beautiful ; but take it for all in all, 
in size, beauty, variety, and sublimity, 
Loch Lomond is supreme. As Ben Cru« 
achan guards Loch Awe, so Ben Lomond 
stands sentinel oyer the loch that bears 
his name. Sambo is on board the steam- 
boa^ and is listening to a tale that is 
being told him of Rob Roy ; for ihe caye 
of the freebooter is near. On goes the 
steamer to mighty Ben Lomond, and the 
islands Inch Cailliach and Murrin ; but il 
gusty storm has suddenly swept over the 
lake, and Sambo and his fellqw-passen- 
gers are hurrying to the cabiiis below. 
Yonder is- Balloch Castle, and here is the 
south-end of Loch Lomond. 

• • • * • 

Sambo is in Switzerland, and on the 
lake Thun. Descending from the Finster- 
Aar-Hprn, the river Aar rolls along the 
foot of the glaciers, collecting all their 
water8,distributing them among the lakes 
of Than and Brientz, and then flows 
onward to the Rhine. Where is there a 
more Alpine- scenery than in the Canton 
of Berne ? And where is there a sweeter 
lake than that of Thun t If smiling val- 
leys, and cultivated hills, and towering, 
mighty mountains, terminating in icy 
pinnacles, and rising above the clouds, 
can render a lake beautiful, then is the 
lake of Thun entitled to admiration. 
More than seventeen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea lies the liquid expanse, 
surrounded by the giant mountains. 
Here rises Mount Rieeen, there the peaks 
of -the Moine, and yonder those of the 
iiighi and the Jungfrau. This scene is 
enough to excite high-wrought visions of 
romantic beauty. It is questionable whe- 
ther the lake, the trees, the mountains, 
or the 'skies are the most enchanting, and 



whether Sambo or his master are the 
more delighted. Peace to thee, Sambo ! 
for, negro as thou art, thine eye brightens 
at the sight of Nature's beauties, and thy 
bosom thrills with Joy at the wonders of 
creation. 



And this is the far-famed Lake o^ 
Geneva. There are who say that the 
lake is unrivalled. Mountains, glaciers, 
rivers, woods, and waterfalls seem to do 
their best to make it so. Thun is beau- 
tiful, but Thun is not Geneva. The latter 
lake lies between Switzerland and Savoy, 
in a valley which separates the Alps from 
the Jura ridge, ana its romantic loveli- 
ness excites the most bewildering asto- 
nishment and pleasure. Its crescent form 
is highly attractive ; its size, fifty miles in 
length and twelve in breadth, renders it 
magniQcent, and its changing scenery 
adorns it with variety. Many are the 
interesting objects on its extended shores 
from Lausanne to the Castle of Chillon. 
Sambo has unexpectedly met, on the 
border of th6 lake, with a brother Afri- 
can ; one who, like himself, has home the 
iron voice of slavery, and breathed the 
breatn of liberty. The bitterness of 
oppression has been etidured, the delight 
of freedom has been enjoyed, and tnev 
are recounting their past trials, and thei^ 
present pleasures. What a picture to the 
eye and to the heart, — the road to the 
Simplon, the Lake of Geileva, sunshine, 
and two emancipated slaves ! 

The lovely land of Italy is smiling 
round, and Sambo is smiling too ; for his 
servitude is easy, his heart is light, and 
his disposition cheerful. Lago Maggiore, 
the largest of the three lakes of Lombardy, 
has many enthusiastic admirers, who istyle 
it the fairest of lakes : 

*' A mirror aftd a bath for Beauty's youbgeBt 
daughter." 

Hardly can language convey to a stranger 
a right conception of this ** ocean of 
brightly-gleaming waters," covered with 
boats, unruffled by the wind, and reflect- 
ing, with the truthfulness of a mirror, a 
series of the most varied and' romantic 
scenes. At its widest part are grouped 
the Borromean Islands: the Isola Bella 
is, by far, the most beautiful among them. 
Its groves are lovely, Its gardens fair, and 
its palace magnificent. Sambo is in a 
felucca ^ith his master, and the six 
rowers are urging the boat rapidly, yet 
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mctftilly, through the yielding waters. 
The margin of the lake is fringed with 
villages, snow-white houses, churches, 
and all the rich foliage of vineyards, 
orchards, and forest-trees. The boat is 
at its utmost speed. Quick, Sambo I 
quick! thy master has fallen from the 
prow, and is now struggling for his life. 
Sambo has leaped from the felucca; he 
swims like a water-fowl; he buoys up 
his master, and now the returning boat is 
taking them both on board. Happy 
Sambo ! 

• • • • • 

Fierce is the sunbeam in India, and 
venomous are the myriads of mosquitoes 
that abound ; but Sambo little recks the 
one or the other. He is now in the 
sultry clime, where the tiger roams the 
forest, the boa hides in the jungle, and 
the alligator flounders in the lagoon, or 
basks on the banks of the river. Hardly 
is there in nature a more hideous reptile 
than the alligator : the Nile of Africa, 
the Orinoko of America, and the Ganges 
of India absolutely swarm with these 
reptiles. The lazy running stream, the 
swampy ground, and the extended lake 
are alike tenanted by the wide-mouthed 
scaly tribe. Sambo loves to rove among 
the lakes, unlovely as they may be, com- 
pared with those of other lands. India 
abounds with life, for the influential sun 
calls from the teeming earth and pro- 
ductive waters innumerable insects. The 
finny tribes are, also, inexhaustible, and 
uncouth lizards, and creatures of mon- 
strous shapes stretch their lazy length in 
the marshy fens and watery swamps. 
Sambo is at the shallow end of a weedy 
lagoon, watching the alligators. 

• • • « • 

Lurking in the morass, or the sedgy 
margin of the muddy lake, the alligator 
seizes his prey, and hurries with it to the 
deeper water, for there his enormous 
strength and voracity can be more fully 

Eut forth. In vain his struggling victim, 
e it man or tiger, grapples with him in 
the watery flood; his scaly body, his 
powerful tail, his terrific jaws, and his 
ability of keeping long beneath the sur- 
face, impart to him a power that can 
hardly be resisted. Sambo is out with 
a few fishermen, who are pursuing an 
alligator. The wide-mouthed monster 
has betaken himself to the weedy waters ; 
but the air-bubbles betray his place of 
retreat. A barbed harpoon is struck into 
his back, through his scaly armour, and 



he is dragged to land, in spite of his 
violent struggles. How he flounders 
about ! how he snaps together his horrid 
jaws! Have a care. Sambo, that they 
prove not to thee the portals of the grave ! 

« • • • • 

Here they come, a motley band, to 
chase and to destroy the reptiles of the 
lake. Europeans, Asiatics, and Africans ; 
Sepoys and Lascan ; Hindoos and Mo- 
hammedans, armed with spears, and 
pikes, and daggers. They dash into the 
thick black water and the oozy slime of the 
canal, or narrow end of the lagoon, form- 
ing a line of pikemen, two deep, and a 
similar line higher up. The two lines 
approach each other, shouting^, sticking 
their pikes in the mud, and driving the 
hideous reptiles before them. Con- 
founded by the clamour, and scared by 
the number of their enemies, the alli- 
gators are splashing, sliding over one 
another, trying to escape by leaving the 
water, and crawling, with their flabby 
feet, up the slippery banks. Speari*, 
pikes, and daggers are at work ; and cut 
and slashed and pierced, the discomfited 
alligators fall easy victims to their relent- 
less foes. Sambo has had a narrow 
escape, — for a seemingly exhausted alli- 
gator had already extended his ravenous 
jaws for his destruction, when an inter- 
posing pike preserved him. Sambo, thou 
savedst thy master's life, and he has now 
preserved thine. 

* • « * • 

Senegambian Sambo, the iron mana- 
cles of thy former bondage have turned 
to wreaths of roses ! Thou hast much of 
liberty, a light service, and a kind- 
hearted master. Thou hast roamed in 
many lands ; England and Scotland, 
Switzerland, Italy, and India have spread 
their goodly prospects before thee, and 
many are the lake scenes thou hast 
enjoyed. Look up in thy joy to Him 
who hath broken thy bondage, and let 
thy song of thanksgiving be, " Blessing, 
and honour, and glory, and power, be 
unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever," 
Rev. V. 13. 



THE FURNACE OF THE SOUL. 

Adversity is the furnace of the soul, 
wherein it is tried, cleansed, and refined 
from the dross of vain conceits, of per- 
verse humours, of vicious tempers.-^ 
Barrow, 
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OtlHPBBB OB IfORWEOIAIf SCENERY. 

While France, Italy, Oermany, and 
the leading caunttiea of Europe annually 
nceive their shoali of viiitori, Nonrsjr, 
•llhough by no means deficient in mate- 
rial! of bleresttng obaervation, remaine, 
in a great degree, an unexplored land to 
the Britiah tourist. Its craeged bitls, its 
■terile ibores, iti retired lakes, ita fieldi 
ftnd liorda_, ita dark foreatg of fir and pine, 
are more inviting when leen in the land- 
scape of tbe artiat, than when ihey have 
to be approached by long and tauBome 
^ journeys, amid the dangen of a rugged 
' route and ungcnial climate. The traveller 
who would tee to the best advantage the 
beauties of this land, muat be of tobuit 
frame and aimple habits; he must ex- 
pect no aasistance from the rapid railway 
train, little even from the coach ; and 
instead of comfortable hoteli and luxu' 



rious billi of fare, he mnit be content 
oflen wit^ tbe bard couch and the homely 
loaf of the peaaant. An Engliah tourist 
(Mr. Foreatei) has recently given to the 
world a sketch of his rambles amidst the 
ehoiceat portions of Norwegian scenery, 
in a pleasantly written volume, entitled, 
" Norway in 184B— 1840," In these 
lively paiges, the reader, seated at the 
fireside, can follow the author, now 
penetrating some dark pine foieat, or 
climbing some slippery glacier; now 
listening to the roar of some mountain 
cataract, or ahariog, when fatigued by 
the day's excursion, tbe hospitality cheer- 
fully afforded by some warm-hearted 
farmer, or unaophisticated village pastor. 
After tossing for a few days on the 
North Sea, our tourist found himself 
safely landed at the port of Areudal, in 
Norway. The Custom- house officers, 
touohiog their hsta, declined to inspect 
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his passport At this stage, and, indeed, 
at every succeeding point of his journey, 
the name of Enghshman proved an 
unvarying source or respect. The appear- 
ance of Arendal was very picturesque ; 
shipping crowded its harbour, which was 
enlivened by numbers of boats passing to 
and fro, many of tbem rowed by women. 
The traveller was conducted to the inn, 
where the landlord received him, attired 
in a species of military costume, and 
ushered him into a large apartment filled 
with beautiful plants. After satisfying 
his curiosity by an examination of the 
more remarkable objects of the place, he 
proceeded to make preparations for his 
passage through the mterior of the coun- 
try. These were soon completed ; con- 
centrated soup, tea, chocolate, rice, and 
biscuits forming the staple portion of his 
provisions. All having been at last 
arranged, he set out upon his interesting 
excursion. Instead of accompanying him, 
however, through the various stages of 
hu journey, we must content ourselves 
by catching some broken glimpses of the 
more remarkable features of Norwegian 
scenery which met his view. 

Nature, in her wildest and sublimest 
moods, is encountered in Norway. Often, 
too, it happens that some of the most 
interesting spots are in solitudes, almost 
unvisited by man. One of the lakes of 
the country, the Mios Vand, possesses 
this picturesque loneliness in a high 
degree. '' It is, " sa^s the late Mr. Inglis, 
" the ideal of seclusion and repose. No 
house upon its banks, no boat upon its 
bosom, no flocks straying upon its slopes, 
no voice of herdsmen, no tmkling sound 
of bells ; nothing but the small ripple, 
the occasional plunge of a fish, the cry of 
some bird of prey.. The lake sleeps in 
the bosom of the hills, calmly mirroring 
their woods and pinnacles, and even the 
little wandering cloud that is imaged on 
its depths seems to have paused above 
it." As might be expected also, in a 
country of so mountainous a character, 
the waterfalls are of an imposing height 
and grandeur. To view them is often a 
task of no ordinary peril. The traveller 
must seek his path over slippery rocks, 
holding on by stunted shrubs or project- 
ing masses of crumbling stone ; a pre- 
cipice, perhaps, rearing itself aloft, while 
a thousand feet beneath the water takes 
its convulsive leap, shaking the air with 
its vibration, and requiring a steady brain 
and a firnri foot, to prevent the hazardous 
excursionist from losing his presence of 



mind and his equilibrium, at a moment 
when the absence of either would en- 
danger life. " The solid ground beneath 
our feet," says one who made the attempt, 
" seemed to shake with the concussion, 
and my whirling brain was confused by 
the astounding roar. Approaching the 
edge of the cliff, I lay on my breast, and 
again looked down that fearful chasm 
(a depth of 900 feet), watching steadily 
the rush of the mighty waters, and drop- 

Sing stones, to assure myself of the great 
epth of the fall. It was, perhaps, well 
that the guide, alarmed at my neglect of 
his cries and entreaties, rushed down and 
drew me away from the edge of the 
cliff." 

The glacier, the glory of the Swiss 
mountains, is also not unknown in 
Norway. Springing alofl in the highly 
rarefied atmosphere, it presents an object 
of the most picturesque beauty, but at 
the same time of perilous adventure. A 
companion of Forester has recorded his 
attempts to ascend one, when alone, and 
towards evening. Climbing a height of 
nearly 4,000 feet, he paused to contem- 
plate the surrounding scenery, — the 
valley beneath expanded to the eye, ih$ 
objects reduced to liliputian dimensions ; 
the tinkling of the cattle bells, however, 
and the hum of voices rising from below, 
with a distinctness which made the sense 
of solitude more striking and impressive. 
On gaining one of the heights of the 
glacier, the traveller found that what he 
had looked forward to as a place for 
repose was an accumulation of loose 
snow, which threatened every moment to 
be dislodged, and to sweep him, like an 
insect, from its downward course. Care- 
fully retracing his steps, he placed him- 
self backwards, his hands on the ground 
and his heels on the ice, and in a few 
seconds descended, with something like 
the speed of a railway train, the path it 
had taken him so long to climb. It was 
happy for the enterprising but rash 
adventurer that no obstacle in his down- 
ward course met him, or it might have 
caused him to diverge into some of the 
large crevasses or hollows, with which 
such glaciers abpund, and given a fatal 
termination to his exploit. 

In some of the highlands of Norway 
are found herds of the reindeer, an 
animal fitted by a wise arrangement of 
Providence, for the service of man in 
those desolate regions. Herds of them, 
apparently half domesticated, are kept by 
farmers; but are allowed, without any 
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attendants, to range over extensive tracts 
of mossy ground. Days sometimes elapse 
before the exact position of the herd can 
be discovered by their owner. These 
animals are singularly tame, however, 
and crowd with familiarity around per- 
sons to whom they have been accus- 
tomed. Even a stran&^er soon wins upon 
their affections, by onering them hand- 
fuls of salt, — a luxury the attractions of 
which, it seems, they are unable to resist. 
The appearance of a full herd, when sur- 
rounding their shepherd, is represented 
as being particularly striking. Their 
branching horns, gleaming eyes, and 
easy but graceful motions, fill the spec- 
tator with admiration. About thirty 
yean ago, a few of these animals were 
brought, as an exhibition, to the northern 



metropolis of this island : being conveyed 
at nightfall to some adiacent hills, as a 
place where they could meet with the 
nearest approximation to that state of 
temperature which their peculiar consti- 
tution required. 

Among the more remarkable portions 
of Norwegian scenery, must be men- 
tioned the Hardanger Fjeld, a long tract 
of desolate country, occasionally traversed 
by an enterprising tourist, but presenting 
little to reward the toils encountered in 
the excursion, beyond the addition of a 
rare moss to the naturalist's herbarium. 
Forester attempted with success this 
journey ; but the traveller must be cau- 
tious of following his example without 
the aid of a good guide; in seasons, 
indeed, when fogs or mists prevail, the 
attempt ought not to be hazarded under 
any circumstances. The route is in some 
places elevated 4,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, lying through a wilderness of 
rocks and stones, with no human habita- 
tion near. At some periods of the jour- 
ney, it is hardly possible for arctic 
scenery to be more aesolate. No signs 
of life present themselves ; perpetual 
snows, gray ridges of bare rock, with 
here and there some cold mountain tarn 
or lake, alone met the eye. Yet, even 
when traversing alpine regions, the tra- 
veller experiences a buoyancy of spirit 
strangely at variance with the external 
influences which surround him. The 
great purity of the air, the majesty of the 
works of nature, " concur," says Forester, 
'' in affecting the mind with feelings of 
serenity, of freedom, and of awe. One 
seems to be lifted above the turbid atmo- 
sphere in which the cares and torments 
of the world unceasingly estuate, and to 



be emancipated from the thraldom of 
passion, and all gross and sordid influ- 
ences." No comfortable inn greets the 
tourist in these remote regions; at the 
close of a day's journey, he must be pre- 
pared to put up with quarters such as are 
described in tne following graphic pas- 
sage : — " It was eight o'clock, when our 
guide stopped suddenly before a rude 
hovel, reared against tie steep bank of 
the lake, and announced to us that we 
had reached our proposed resting-place 
for the night. Indispensable as rest and 
shelter were at that moment, I confess 
that I recoiled almost with horror at the 
aspect of that dreary den. Stooping 
under the low entrance, I saw a cham- 
ber about nine feet square. The walls 
were built of rough stone, through the 
chinks of which the wind whistled. Slabs 
of the same formed the roof, with a hole 
left in the centre for the escape of the 
smoke. Evenr part was dripping with 
moisture, ana some damp straw was 
spread on the clayey floor at the further 
extremity. Such were the cheerless 
prospects that presented themselves. We 
were drenched to the skin, shivering 
with cold, hungry, stiff, and weary with 
the travel of that and the two preceding 
days. • • • But it was no time or 
place for giving way to despair. In the 
howling wilderness we might be thankful 
even for the shelter of that rude cavern. 
* * • The men brought in bundles of 
bog-myrtle, and slowly coaxed the green 
fuel into a flame. An extra allowance, 
shaved from a roll of concentrated beef, 
with a handful of rice thrown into the 
canteen, were speedily bubbling on the 
embers. * • • For a time I listened 
to the meanings of the wind, as it swept 
in fearful gusts from the lake over the 
low roof, and whistled through the chinks 
of the loose walls ; but, overcome with 
the fatigues of the past day, I fell into 
a profound and undisturbed sleep." 

The forests of Norway constitute some 
of the grandest features of the scenery of 
the country, and form vast magazines of 
excellent timber for commercial pur- 
poses. Pine-trees are found in almost 
every part of the traveller's route, skirt- 
ing sometimes a solitary lake, fringing 
the banks of some wild river, or throwing 
out their shaggy forms from precipitous 
rocks, inaccessible to the human foot. 
Such trees occasionally rise to the height 
of 100 or 150 feet The lower portions 
of their stems are clear of branches, and 
glitter like silver with white moss ; while 
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the higher parts gleam in the sun, with 
mingled hues of gold and green. Forests 
of this species of wood present to an 
imaginative traveller the appearance of a 
vast temple, supported on lofty pillars, 
with interminable avenues. After a 
shower of rain, a fragrance is emitted 
from them, hiehly pleasing to the senses, 
and through their opening glades magni- 
ficent views are at times obtained of wild 
moyintain lakes, glowing like molten 
brass under the rays of tne setting sun. 
Trees of large dimensions are often, as 
ma^ he supposed, met with; some of 
which antedate, perhaps, the birth of 
our oldest European monarchies. These 
giants of the forest may be regarded, to 
use the language of an American writer, 
as the natural antiquities of a country, 
and serve to supply the place of those 
ruins of castles or abbeys which are scat- 
tered over the regions of greater refine- 
ment. A large amount of Norwegian 
timber is used for mercantile purposes, 
and stores of it exist (although somewhat 
difficult of access) sufficient, and more 
than sufficient, it is probable, to build the 
navies of the world for many years to 
come. Strange as the statement will 
appear, it is no less true, that a consider- 
able quantity of oak is imported into 
Norway ; some of it from England, the 
strength of this wood being superior to 
that of the pine. At certain seasons of 
the year, the cutting of the timber in 
Norway begins. Each log is branded 
with the mark of its owner, and launched, 
often from some precipitous eminence, 
into the nearest stream or lake, to find its 
way to the larger navigable rivers, at the 
entrance of which it is collected and 
separated. A rough voyage awaits the 
timber thus hewn : no pains are taken to 
watch it in its progress. Now floating 
calmly along the bosom of some lake, 
now whirling in some eddy, now dashed 
against some projecting rock, or at other 
times swept with temfic force down a 
foaming waterfall, it hurries alone until, 
being arrested by the boom placed at the 
mouth of the stream where navigation 
commences, it is separated and collected 
for exportation by the owner. Two years 
sometimes elapse before it reaches its 
resting-point, and in the descent to the 
sea, much of it is entirely destroyed. 

Such are some of the picturesque fea- 
tures of this romantic land. The moral 
condition of its inhabitants is no less 
interesting and instructive, but does not 
fall within the scope of our present paper. 



To have given some fllimpses of its 
scenery is all that we nave aimed at. 
The solitary lake, the foaming cascade, 
the lofty glacier, the magnificent forest, 
form combinations pleasing to the artist 
and to the poet. In each of these grand 
manifestations of nature, however, the 
Christian will recognise the footprints of 
the Creator, and rejoice to remember that 
He, whose power is so stupendous, is, 
through Christ Jesus, his reconciled 
Father and his Friend. X. 



ADVICE FBOM AN EABLY EISER. 

That which led me to early rising was 
the example of a brother, in whose house 
I was staying ; and a remark which he 
made in speaking on the sacrifices in 
Leviticus, " That as not the refuse of the 
animals was to be offered up, so the best 
part of our time should be especially 
given to communion with the Lord." 
From neglect of this habit, I had sufiered 
more or less every day, and sometimes 
considerably, as now and then unavoid- 
able work came upon me before I had had 
sufficient time for prayer and reading 
the word. After I had heard the remark 
to which I have alluded, I determined, 
that whatever my body might suffer, I 
would no longer let the most precious 

Eart of the day pass away while I was in 
ed. By the grace of God I was enabled 
to begin the very next day to rise earlier, 
and have continued to rise early since 
that time. I allow myself now about 
seven hours* sleep, which, though I am 
far from being strong, and have much to 
tire me mentally, I find quite sufficient 
to refresh me. The result has been that 
I have thus been able to procure long 
and precious seasons for prayer and 
meditation before breakfast; and as to 
my body, and the state of the nervous 
system in particular, I have been much 
better since. Indeed, I believe that the 
very worst thing I could have done for 
my weak nerves, was to have lain an 
hour or more longer in bed than I used 
to do before my illness ; for it was the 
very way to keep them weak. As this 
may fall into the hands of some who are 
not in the habit of rising early, I make 
a few more remarks on the subject. 

I. It might he asked, How much time 
shall I allow myself for rest? The 
answer is, that no rule of universal appli- 
cation can be given, as all persons do 
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not require tbe same measure of sleep ; 
and also the same persons, at difFerent 
times, according to the strength or weak- 
ness of their body, may require more or 
less. Females, being generally weaker 
in body, require more sleep than males. 
Tet, from what I can learn, it is the 
opinion of medical persons that men in 
health do not require more than between 
seven and eight hours ; so that it would 
be rather an exception for a man to 
require more than seven, and a woman 
more than eight hours. Conscience must 
decide in this matter. 

II. If it be asked, But why should I 
rise early ? The reply is. To remain too 
long in bed is, 1. Waste of time, which is 
unbecoming one who is bought by the 
precious blood of Jesus, with his time 
and all he has to be used for the Lord. 
If we sleep more than is needful for the 
refreshment of the body, it is wasting the 
time with which the Lord has entrusted us 
as a talent, to be used for his glory, for our 
own benefit, and the benefit of the saints 
and the unbelievers around us. 2. To 
remain too long in bed injures the body. 
Just as when we take too much food, we 
are injured thereby, so as it regards 
sleep. Medical persons would readily 
allow that the lymg longer in bed than 
is needful for the strengthening of the 
body, does weaken it. 3. It injures the 
sotd. The lying too long in bed not 
merely keeps us from giving the most 
precious part of the day to prayer and 
meditation, but this sloth leads also to 
many other evils. Any one need but 
make the experiment of spending one, 
two, or three nours in prayer and medita- 
lion before breakfast, either in his room, 
or with his Bible in his hand in the 
fields, and he will soon find out the 
beneficial efibct which early rising has 
upon the outward and inward man. I 
beseech all into whose hands this may 
fall, and who are not in the habit of 
rising early, to make the trial, and they 
will bless God for having done so. 

III. It may lastly be said. But how 
shall I set about rising early ? My affec- 
tionate advice is,-^commence at once ; 
delay it not. To-morrow begin to rise 
early. Do not, however^ depend upon 
your own strength. This may be the 
reason why you may have begun, per^ 
haps, to rise early, but have given it up. 
As surely as you depend upon your own 
strength in this matter, it will come to 
nothing. In every good work we depend 
upon the Lord, and in this thing we shall 



feel espeeialhf how weak we are. If any 
one rises that he may give the time 
which he takes from sleep to prayer and 
meditation, he may be sure that Satan 
will try to put obstacles in the way. 
Qive yourseli to prayer for help ; expect 
help, and you will have it* Use, how- 
ever, in addition, the following means : ' 

IV. Go early to bed. If you stay up 
late, you cannot rise early. Let no 
society, and no pressure of engagements 
keep you from goine habitually early to 
bed. If you fail in this, you neither can 
nor ought to get up early, as your body 
requires rest. Keep also particularly in 
mind, that neither for the body nor the 
soul is it the same thing whether you go 
to bed late and rise late, or go to bed 
early and rise early. Even medical per- 
sons will tell you how injurious it is to 
sit up late, and to spend the morning 
hours in bed ; but how much more im- 
portant still is it to retire early and to 
rise early, in order to make sure of time 
for prayer and meditation before the 
business of the day commences, and to 
devote to those exercises that part of our 
time at which the mind and the body 
are most fresh, in order thus to obtain 
spiritual strength for the conflict, the 
trials, and the work of the day. 

v. Let some one call you, if possible, 
at the time at which you have determined 
that you will rise ; or procure, what is 
still better, an alarum, by which you may 
regulate, almost to a minute, the time 
when you wish to rise. For about twelve 
shillings a little German clock, with an 
alarum, may be bought almost in every 
town. 

VI. Rise at once when you awake. 
Remain not a minute longer in bed, else 
you are likely to fall asleep again. 

VIL Be not discouraged by feeling 
drowsy and tired in consequence of your 
rising early; this will soon wear oiT, 
You will, after a few days, feel yourself 
stronger and fresher than when you usied 
to lie an hour or two longer than you 
needed* 

VIII. Allow yourself always the same 
hours for sleep ; make no change, except 
sickness oblige you. 



A LAKE OF AIXIOATOaS. 

This curious place is about eight miles 
from Kurrachee, and is well worth in- 
specting by all who are fond of the mon- 
strous and grotesque. A moderate ride^ 
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through a tandv and sterile tract, varied 
with a few patcneB of jungle, brings one 
to a grove of tamarind-trees, hid in the 
bosom of which lie the grisly brood of 
monsters. Little would one ignorant of 
the locality suspect that under that green 
wood in that tinv pool, which an active 
leaper could half spring across, such 
hideous denizens are concealed. " Here 
is the pool," I said to my guide, rather 
contemptuously, <*but where are the 
alliffators?" At the same time I was 
stalking on very boldly, with head erect, 
and rather inclined to flout the whole 
affair. A sudden hoarse roar or bark, 
however, under my very feet, made me 
execute a pirouette in the air with extra- 
ordinary adroitness. I had almost stepped 
on a young crocodile, about three feet 
long, whose bite, small as he was, would 
have been the reverse of pleasant. Pre- 
sently the genius of the place made his 
appearance in the shape of an old fakeer, 
wno, on my presenting him with a couple 
of rupees, produced a long pole. On his 
shoudng, ** Ao I ao ! " (« Come ! come ! ") 
two or three times, the water suddenly 
became alive with monsters. At least 
threescore huge alh'gators, some of them 
fifteen feet in leneth, made their appear- 
ance, and came thronging to the shore. 
The whole scene reminded me of fairy 
tales. The solitary wood, the pool with 
its strange inmates, the fakeer's lonely 
hut on the hill-side, the fakeer himself, 
tall, swart, and gaunt, the robber-looking 
Belochee by my side, made up a fantastic 
picture. Strange, too, the control our 
showman displayed over his "lions." 
On his motioning with the pole, they 
stopped (indeed, they had already arrived 
at a disagreeable propinquity), and on 
his calling out, *'BaithoI" ("Sit 
down ! ") they lay flat on their stomachs, 
grinning horrible obedience with their 
open and exnectant jaws. Some large 
pieces of flesh were thrown to them, to 
get which they struggled, writhed, and 
fought, and tore the flesh into shreds and 
gobbets. I was amused with the respect 
the smaller ones showed to their over- 
grown seniors. One fellow, about ten 
feet long, was walking up to the feeding- 
ground from the water, when he caught 
a glimpse of another, much larger, just 
behind him. It was odd to see the 
frightened look with which he sidled out 
of the way. At a short distance (per- 
haps half a mile) from the first pool, I 
was shown another, in which the water 
was as warm as one could bear it for 



complete immersion ; yet even here I 
saw some small alligators. The fakeer 
told me these brutes were very numerous 
in the river, about fifteen or twenty miles 
to the west. The monarch of the place, 
an enormous alligator, to which the 
fakeer had given the name of Mor 
Saheb (my lord Mor), never obeyed the 
call to come out. As I walked round 
the pool, I was shown where he lay, with 
his head above water, immovable as a 
log, and for which I should have mis- 
taken him, but for his small savage eyes, 
which glittered so that they seemed to 
emit sparks. He was, the fakeer said, 
very fierce and dangerous, and at least 
twenty feet in length.— Dry Leaves. 



DR. CHALMERS AFTER HIS 
CONVERSION. 

In the year 1 809, in one of the apart- 
ments of the humble manse of Kilmany, 
there might have been seen towards even- 
ing, after all visitors had retired, a thin 
and wasted form traversing the room, 
his frame having the marks of disease, 
and his countenance the furrows of 
thought and anxiety* A Bible, a volume 
of Pascal, with some manuscripts, occupy 
the table ; and ever and anon, as the 
student takes his solitary circuit round 
his chamber, it may be known from his 
bearing that subjects of deep and vital 
importance are agitating his mind. The 
invalid is Chalmers; the topic of his 
meditation, no longer some point of ma- 
thematic lore, or some theory of political 
economy, but the momentous question, 
" What must I do to be saved ?" " Con- 
templated," says his biographers, "from 
the confines of eternity, his past life- 
looked like a feverish dream — the fruit- 
less chasing of a shadow. Blinded by 
the fascination of things seen and tempo- 
ral, he had neglected the things unseen 
and eternal. He had left undischarged 
the highest duties of human life, and he 
had despised that faith, which can alone 
lend endearing value to its labours, and 
shed the light of a satisfying hope around 
its close. How empty had all those by- 
gone years been of God ! True, he had 
not been wholly forgetful ; many an 
adoring thought of the Almighty, as the 
great Creator, Upholder, Governor of the 
universe, had filled his miud ; and many 

frateful feelines towards his heavenly 
tenefactor had visited his heart But 
that he now felt was not enough. The 
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clear, uncballengable right over the full 
affection of the heart, and the unremitting 
obedience of the life belong to God ; but 
no such affection had been entertained, 
and it had been but seldom that a distinct 
regard to the will of God had given its 
birth or direction to any movement of 
his past history. In name acknowledged, 
but in their true nature and extent mis- 
understood, he felt that his Creator's 
claims over him had been practically dis- 
allowed and dishonoured during his 
whole career. The meagre and superfi- 
cial faith of former years could no longer 
satisfy him. It could not stand the 
scrutiny of the sick room ; it could not 
bear to be confronted with death." 

Of the earlier workings of Chalmers' 
mind when in this interesting crisis of his 
spiritual history, no records have been 
preserved. The results, however, which 
followed were abundantly manifest. 
Under the awakening influences of the 
Holy Spirit, he had been roused from his 
state of dangerous security ; he felt him- 
self a sinner ; he perceived the worth of 
the soul; he was dissatisfied with the 
objects which had hitherto occupied his 
ambition, and with manly decision he 
resolved that, in the Divine strength, 
God and his everlasting favour should 
henceforth be the objects on which his 
heart should be set, and the energies of 
his soul directed. The journal in which 
this resolution appears is dated 17 March, 
1 81 0. Sincere, however, as Chalmers was 
in his new resolutions, his purposes were 
foiled and thwarted by his ignorance of 
the spirituality and extent of the Divine 
commandments. He commenced with 
that error to which fallen human nature 
is so prone — self -righteousness. He 
watchea narrowly and minutely each 
action of his daily life; he examined his 
words ; scrutinised his thoughts ; re- 
nounced much of what he condemned as 
sinful ; yet still, with all his efforts, peace 
and satisfaction were wanting. He strove 
unweariedly to keep the Divine law, but 
as he did so, higher and higher rose the 
standard of perfection ; and scarcely was 
one height of it gained, when another 
and another rose in the distance. Doubts 
broke in upon his mind as to the course 
he was pursuing. In his diary, under 
date 25th May, he writes, *' I am alarmed 
at the small and uncertain progress of 
religion in my mind. O Goa ! may the 
power of thy Son's atonement be to me 
the effectual instrument both of comfort 
and righteousness I" This prayer was 



heard. A copy of Wilberforce's valuable 
treatise on ** Practical Christianity " fell 
into his hands. He read it with avidity, 
and received there the solution of his 
doubts, and a clue to that peace which he 
had been so anxiously pursuing. He 
now saw that the holiness which he had 
been so ineffectually seeking was not to 
be the cati«e, but the fruit of his recon- 
ciliation with God ; that the Saviour had 
fulfilled that law which he himself had 
so fruitlessly toiled to observe as a 
ground of justification ; that he had 
brought in a perfect righteousness ; that, 
as a sin-offering, iniquity had been laid 
upon him, atoned for, and put away by 
the sacrifice of himself; that this right- 
eousness and atonement were held forth 
as a free gift for the sinner's acceptance ; 
and that by believing with the heart in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as offered in the 
gospel, a man was justified by faith with- 
out the works of the law. 

Such were the truths which, by the 
Holy Spirit, were brought home and 
applied to Chalmers's heart, and thank- 
fully did he receive the unspeakable gift 
of pardon and reconciliation. Enabled 
as he now was to believe that the Saviour 
had loved him and given himself for him, 
peace with God and love to Christ flowed 
into his soul. His whole life received a 
new direction ; and henceforth his leadr 
ing inquiry was, how he should glorify 
and serve a Saviour to whom he owed 
such unspeakable obligations. The holi- 
ness which had been before to him asso- 
ciated with painful effort became a source 
of delight His faith worked by love, 
and resting upon the promise of the 
Holy Spirit, duties once irksome became 
sweet and delightful. 

The health of the invalid gradually 
improved, and ere long he was enabled 
to exercise himself in his garden. Fol« 
lowing the peculiar bent of his mathema- 
tical mind, he arranged every plat and 
bed in strict geometrical order, so that 
the divbions bore some resemblance to 
Euclid's problems. On regaining full 
strength, however, be speedily gave evi- 
dence to all around him of the trans^ 
formation of character which had taken 
place. In turning over the few pages 
in his biography which intervene between 
his converted and unconverted state, we 
are immediateljr struck by the extraordi- 
nary alteration in his tastes, pursuits, and 
ideas. It is as if some mighty river had 
suddenly been arrested in its course, and 
diverted into a new channeL He had 
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becom* a new creature in Christ Jetue, 
and old thing! were rapidly paeaing away. 
The whole energies or his fervent, intel- 
lectual, and comprehensive mind were 
thrown into the pursuit of evangelical 
excellence, and, with the apostle of old, 
he counted all things but as dung and 
dross that he might win Christ, and be 
found in him. His piety had nothing 
dwarfish in it; and as we turn page 
after page of the diary which he kept of 
his daily communion with Ood, we are 
struck by the soundness and rapidity of 
his growth, as much as we were in the 
earlier part of his history by the superio- 
rity of his mental powers. He seems, 
inaeed, to have leaped over the earlier 
stages of feebleness, which so often 
characterise the commencement of the 
believer's spiritual life, and under the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit and a diligent 
watching unto prayer, to have grown up 
almost at once to a fulness of stature in 
Christ Jesus. 

When Chalmers was enabled again to 
enter the pulpit, the effects of his new 
principles were not long in manifesting 
themselves in his discourses, as well as 
in his ordinary parochial ministrations. 
As regarded tne latter, he had prided 
himself in the days of his unconversion 
on expending as much care upon them 
as the subject possibly required. When 
challenged before the Presbytery for his 
undue devotion to the science of chemis- 
try, he had made the above statement, 
avowing also in a pamphlet which he 
published, that there was ** almost no 
consumption of intellectual effort required 
in the peculiar employment of a mini- 
ster." His practice correroonded with 
this lax standard. He would leave his 
manse on Monday morning, not return- 
ing to it till Saturday evening. He 
visited his parishioners very sparingly, 
a hurried greeting being the extent to 
which, in the generality of cases, his 
intercourse with them extended. His 
whole demeanour, indeed, showed that 
scientific pursuits held the primary place 
in his affections, and that the great work 
of the ministry occupied a very subordi- 
nate one. His sermons were frequently 
composed with extreme haste; sometimes, 
indeed, not commenced till sabbath 
morning. The themes which he selected 
were generally some of the moral vir- 
tues ; treated, however, not as the fruits 
of a living fiuth, and as proofs of the 
soul's new birth unto righteousness, but 
almost as if they were meritorious per- 



formances, on which the sinner might 
depend for acceptance with his Creator. 
Virtue was panegyrized, and well nigh 
deified. " Let us tremble," he stated to 
his parishioners, ** to think that anything 
but virtue can recommend us to the 
Almighty." The atonement of Christ, 
as is usual with preachers of this stamp, 
was hazily and cloudily treated ; and 
justification by faith coldly and suspi- 
ciously viewed, as a scheme tending to 
licentiousness and antinomianism. 

The results of this preaching were 
what might have been expected. The 
pious John Berridge has left it on record, 
that when once pursuing a simOar course, 
he went on preaching morality till there 
was scarcely a moral man left in his 
parish. It was well nigh the same in 
Chalmers's case. If the strict training of 
the Scottish peasantry prevented the out- 
breaks of vice in its most gross forms, 
there was, at all events, amongst his 
hearers a complete absence of the signs 
of spiritual life. His church was thinly 
attended; a few servants and rustic 
labourers formed the bulk of his audience, 
listening with hearts unawakened and 
minds unimpressed to some dull disqui- 
sitions on theft or drunkenness, or to a 
lofty flight of unsanctified eloquence on 
political and speculative subjects, out of 
the range of their comprehension. Now, 
however, all was changed. Chalmers no 
longer saw before him a mere collection 
of village boors, to whom a few common- 
place truths might be hastily delivered, 
but immortal souls intrusted to his care, 
for whom he was bound to watch and 
labour with affectionate zeal. His mathe- 
matical and other acquirements found 
their proper place as subordinate instead 
of principal occupations. On the first 
day of commencing his journal, he writes, 
" I mean to suspend my mathematics ;" 
and shortly afterwards, under date of 
August 4, he says, "Let me give my 
whole strength to the conversion and 
edification of my people. " " You may tell 
my father," he ere long adds, " that I have 
at last come into his opinion, that the pe- 
culiar business of his profession demands 
dl the time, all the talents, and all the 
energy that any minister is possessed of." 

In his sermons, the dignity of human 
natmre was no longer his theme; on the 
contrary, its corruption was faithfully 
pointed out to his hearers, and their 
total inability to justify themselves by 
the works of the law insisted on. The 
Saviour, from being the subject of a 
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cold and formal notice in his dtscoureei, 
became the great sim of his system. The 
fulness, the freeness of the atonement, 
were truths on which he delighted to 
expatiate. The substance of his views 
on this point may be given in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter to his sister, 
when writing to her on spiritual things : 
*' I must say I never had so clear and 
satisfactory a view of the gospel salva- 
tion as when I have been led to contem- 
plate it in the light of a simple offer on 
the one side, and a simple acceptance on 
the other. It is just saying to one and 
all of us, * There is forgiveness through 
the blood of my Son, take it ; and who- 
ever believes the reality of the ofier, 
takes it.' " The gracious promise, how- 
ever, of the Holy Spirit, as the Author of 
all living faith, was diUy enlarged upon, 
and prayer for this inestimable gift 
enforced upon the hearer. Justification, 
immediate and complete, on the repent- 
ant sinner from the heart embracing the 
gospel of^r of forgiveness, was the theme 
on which Chalmers now delighted to 
dwell in his public ministrations. Bend- 
ing over the pulpit, he would press his 
people to accept God's unspeakable gift ; 
and often when his sermon had been 
finished, and the closing hymn sung, he 
would, as he rose to pronounce the part- 
ing benediction, agam, out of the ful- 
ness of his heart, entreat every awakened 
penitent to come to Christ, just as he was, 
and bury all his fears in the sufiiciencv of 
the great atonement. Once he had 
dreaded these truths as the source of 
antinomianism, but now he boldly avowed 
them, as the genuine and unvarying 
spring of holiness in heart and life. He 
was afiected even to tears, when he 
thought of the ingratitude of those pre- 
tenders to faith who could talk of the 
atonement as a plea for living for a 
moment in sin. *' May I never," he 
writes in his diary, '^may I never, O 
God! couple faith in the atonement of 
Christ with a feeling of security in the 
violation of a single commandment." 
** Believing," he in another place writes, 
"may I love ; and loving, may I obey." 
Gracious results from this altered mode 
of teaching were ere long seen. Kilmany 
church, from containing a thinly scattered 
band of formal worshippers, was soon 
thronged with a crowd of llstemng 
hearers. Ignorance could no longer 
slumber undisturbed. A mighty power 
had been awakened, and all the faculties 
of an intellectual giant had been pressed 



into the work of the conversion of souls. 
Nor was it in the pulpit only that this 
energy manifested itself. Every scheme 
of usefulness which could tend to the 
promotion of the glory of God found in 
Chalmers a ready advocate. The sick 
were visited, the young instructed, the 
ignorant catechised, missionary efforts 
promoted, and the fruits of a gospel 
ministry reaped. These exertions were 
something far higher than the flash of 
an enthusiastic zeal, exhausting itself on 
fitful efforts, and then ebbing away into 
cold lifelessness. In keeping the vine- 
yards of others, Chalmers most diligently 
kept his own. His diary bears unmis- 
takable evidence of the diligence with 
which he watched his own heart, and the 
closeness with which he walked with 
God. The world was amazed at this 
sudden change in Chalmers. Old friends 
stood aloof, and persecution began its 
usual work. Unable to deny the great 
alteration which had taken place, foolish 
men ascribed it to insanity. Like Paul 
of old, it was asserted that much learning 
had made Chalmers mad. By the holy 
consistency of his walk, however, and 
the productions of a vigorous intellect, 
he put to silence these foolish cavillings. 
The fame of his eloquence spread far 
and near, but his heart was not lifted up 
within him. With a single eye he sought 
the approbation of God. It was time, 
however, that his vast talents should be 
removed to a sphere more adapted for 
their exercise. A vacancy in one of the 
churches of Glasgow having occurred, 
he was by a large majority called to that 
important scene of labour. His disin- 
terested views in accepting this charge, 
and the regret with which he left his 
beloved flock, are detailed with honest 
faithfulness in his journal. On the day 
on which he preached his farewell sermon 
in Kilmany, one of the windows of the 
church was taken out, and he addressed 
from a temporary platform a weeping 
crowd assembled in the church and 
churchyard. At this point his published 
biography terminates ; but the next por- 
tion of it will doubtless reveal to ua his 
character in a highly interesting point of 
view as the minister of an important 
city parish. 

The length to which this article has 
extended precludes any laboured applica- 
tion of the subject to the heart of the 
reader. To the unconverted of every 
class, above all, to that melancholy ano- 
maly in a Christian church, the uncon- 
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verted minister, it appeals with peculiar 
solemnity. It proves how far a man may 
go in morality, intellectual ability, and 
the forms of religion, without being 
savingly brought to Christ. It illustrates 
with noon-day clearness the Saviour's 
declaration, that unless a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
heaven. Happily, however, it points out 
with equal simplicity the ground of a 
sinner's acceptance with God, and the 
mode in which pardon may be sought 
and found : *' Be it known unto you, men 
and brethren, that through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of 
sins : and by him all that believe are justi- 
fied from all things,'' Acts xiii. 38, 39. 

Seek, then, dear reader, if you have 
not yet done so, that all-important trans- 
formation of heart and life exhibited in 
the subject of this memoir. Ask the 
teaching of God's Holy Spirit to show 
your lost and perishing condition by 
nature — to reveal to you the guilt and 
loathsomeness of sin. Flee, oh, flee to 
the Saviour! Cast yourself by faith 
upon his atoning sacrifice and all-suffi- 
cient righteousness, resolving, in the 
Divine strength, to devote yourself hence- 
forth unreservedly to his service. Thus 
believing in the Lord Jesus Christ with 
all your heart, you shall have, as Chalmers 
had, peace with God, and a life of happi- 
ness here — the antecedent of one of 
eternal glory hereafter. 



HOW SPONGE IS OBTAINED. 

The sponge of commerce is found 
attached to rocks in various depths, be- 
tween three fathoms and thirty. When 
alive it is of a dull bluish black above, 
and of a dirty white beneath. There are 
several qualities, possibly indicating as 
many distinct species. The best are 
taken among the Cyclades. The sponge- 
divers, however, are mostly people from 
the islands of the Carian coast; from 
Calymna, and the islands between 
Calymna and Rhodes. They go in little 
fleets of caiques, each of six or seven tons 
burden, and manned by six or eight men. 
The season for the fishery lasts from May 
until September. All the men dive in 
turn ; they remain under water from one 
to three minutes: they descend to the 
bottom at various depths, between five 
fathoms and twenty, or even, though 
rarely, thirty. Very few of the Archi- 
pelago divers can descend so deep as the 



last-named depth, and it is doubtful 
whether they can work in such case. 

Some years ago, a diver asserted he 
had bent a rope round the beam of a 
Turkish frigate, sunk in thirty fathoms' 
water, ofi^ Scio. Mr. Love, when engaged 
in raising the guns of some of the sunken 
ships, confirmed his statement, by finding 
the rope still bent round the beam. In 
deep water, a rope weighted by a stone is 
let down, by which the divers ascend 
when they have gathered the sponges. 
They carry nothing about their person 
but a netted bag, which is attached to a 
hoop suspended round their necks; in 
this they place the sponges. In a good 
locality, a diver may bring up fifty okes 
of sponges in a day. A very large sponge 
may weigh two okes. The weight is 
calculated from the sponges when they 
are dried. A sponge is dried in the sun, 
after being cleansed in sea-water ; fresh 
water rots it, and turns it black. The 
slimy or animal matter is stamped out by 
the diver's feet. When dried, the sponges 
are strung in circles; they are sold at 
twenty-five drachms an oke. The chief 
markets for them are Smyrna, Rhodes, 
and Napoli. 

The sponge fisheries were probably 
conducted among the ancient Greeks as 
they are now. Hence, information being 
obtained with facility, we find a full 
account of the sponge in the writings of 
Aristotle. He appears to have been 
deeply interested in its history, on account 
of the link it seemed to present between 
animal and vegetable natures. There- 
fore the question, whether sponges pos- 
sessed sensation, is discussed by him 
more than once, and left undecided ; the 
statements for and against their capacity 
of feeling are, however, fairly put for- 
ward. The same question is debated 
among naturalists in the present day, 
and, as anciently, there are not wanting 
advocates for either view. Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes sponges under two heads, those 
that might be cleaned, and those that 
could not. Of the last he says, that their 
substance was compact, but perforated by 
large canals. They were more viscous 
than other sponges, and when dried 
remained black. The description exactly 
applies to the common coast-line sponges 
of the ^gean, useless for economic pur- 
poses. 

His account of the sponges of com- 
merce is more detailed. He distin- 
guishes three varieties ; those which are 
lax and porous, those of thick and close 
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texture, and a third kind, called sponges 
of AcbilleB, finer, more compact, and 
stronger than th)B others. These last 
were rarest, and used to he placed in 
helmets and in boots, as protections from 
pressure for the head and feet. They 
all grow on rocks, adhering not by one 
point only, nor by the whole surface, but 
by the coast, which becomes suddenly 
deep. The superior fineness of texture 
in tnese deep-sea kinds is attributed to 
the greater uniformity of temperature of 
the water in such places. When alive, 
and before they are washed, they are 
black. Their canals are often inhabited 
by little Crustacea. Such are the leading 
points of the account given of sponges 
in the fifth book of the ** History of 
Animals." 

THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. 
A TALE FOR YOUNO HEN. 

T. THE CLERK. 

In a small upper chamber of one of 
those numerous abodes of New York, 
kept as a boarding-house for young 
clerks, a young gentleman was pacing to 
and fro with an agitated step and a trou- 
bled countenance. He was not more 
than one-and-twenty. His features were 
intelligent and handsome^ and his air 
genteel and prepossessing. His lip was 
compressed with emotion, and his eyes 
were sparkling with the moisture of 
tears. Alarm and anguish, both com- 
bined, seemed to compose the expression 
upon his features. Suddenly he stppped 
in his troubled walk across the apart- 
ment, and said, in a tone like the resolu- 
tion of despair — 

" I will not remain to meet it ! He 
must soon discover all, and my only 
safety is in flight I I fear not a prison 
so much as I fear his reproving words— 
his reproachful looks. How can I stand 
before him and meet his eyes? No — 
never! I will fly. Something within 
me — a nobler feeling than fear — prompts 
me to go at once to his house, and con- 
fess all. But I have not the courage for 
all this. Alas I my poor father and 
mother! Would I had never seen a 
card! A ring at the door!" he cried, 
starting and turning pale. " It may be 
he! He will soon know all my guilt, 
for to conceal it is impossible." 

A knock was heard upon the outside 
of his door. With great efibrt he com- 
manded his feelings, and called, without 
unlocking it— - 



"Well?" 

*' Mr. Hawley's man is at the door, 
and says Mr. Hawley is come home, and 
wishes you to come up to his house with 
the key*." 

" Go down and tell the servant I will 
soon be there," he replied, with forced 
composure. He listened till her steps 
had retired, and then, pressing his fore- 
head, leaned his head upon the mantle- 
piece, and remained a few moments 
silent. His chest heaved with strong 
emotion ; his whole person shook. 

"The key! Yes, fatal key!" he 
cried, Uking from his trunk a small 
desk-key, and gazing sadly upon it as he 
held it up,— i" this key is to be, in truth, 
the instrument of my disgrace. I cannot 
fly. This will not help the matter. I 
will take it to him, ana there will clear 
myself by falsehood, or cast myself upon 
his mercy. If I had never seen a card, I 
should not now be on the brink of ruin, 
my fair name gone, and infamy cast like 
a cloud over the hopes of my parents. 
But my father cannot altogether exone- 
rate himself. This reflection, however, 
does not lessen my guilt. — I will meet 
Mr. Hawley," he said with sudden reso- 
lution. 

As he spoke, he threw on his cloak 
and replaced the small key in his pocket ; 
he left his room, and descended the stair- 
case to the street-door. 

II. THE MERCHANT. 

The merchant was seated in his par- 
lour, surrounded by his happy} family, 
who were more than usually elated with 
joy ; for Mr. Hawley had that evening 
returned, after a month's absence. 

" Mr. Proctor says he will come right 
up, sir," said a servant, opening the 
parlour door. 

" Ah ! then, very well,'* answered Mr. 
Hawley, with a smile of gratification. 
'* 1 trust, then, all is right," he added, in 
an under-tone. 

** Papa, what is that pretty present you 
just said you brought me?" asked a 
lovely child of eleven, as she leaned 
against him, with one arm resting upon 
his shoulder, and her sweet face looking 
upward into his. 

'* It was a pack of geographical cards, 
EUen." 

<< Oh, these will be delightful ! " 

''I should have liked them better if 
they had been a pack like George 
Payne's," said young master Harry 
Hawley, a lad of fourteen. 
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" And what kind has George Payne f " 
asked his father, smiling. 

"They are complete playing-cards, 
father, with Jack, and king, and aueen, 
and all ; only they are tiny bits of thinn, 
no bigger tban the Tisiting-cards ladies 
leave nere when mother is not at 
home. They are so pretty, tool and 
George says his father and mother have 
taught him and his brother and sister 
how to play. Oh, I wish I had such a 
pack ! " 

" I am very much grieved to hear you 
talk so," said Mr. Hawley, gravely. 
" Mr. and Mrs. Payne should be more 
thoughtful of the future happiness and 
habits of their children, than to initiate 
them thus into one of the most dangerous 
amusements that can possibly be devised, 
either for the old or young. I hope you 
have not been taught to play with these 
miniature cards, George? 

" No, father : I have only seen 
them/' 

" I trust that is all you will ever know 
of them, or of any cards. The inventor 
of such playing-cards for children can be 
looked upon only in the li^ht of those 
eastern sorcerers, who give noxious 
drinks to the children of those they hate, 
to destroy their growth, distort their 
limbs, and make of them, when they 
have arrived at maturity, monsters in 
form and visage. These infant card 
inventors, as they poison the mind, are 
much worse in proportion as the mind is 
of more worth than the body. There is 
the bell ! It must be Frederick." 

"Show him into my private room," 
said the merchant, taking up a trunk, 
and passing out of the drawing-room by 
a door at the further extremity, and 
entering a small but tastefully furnished 
library. At the same moment, by a door 
leading from the hall, the servant ushered 
in the young man. 

"WeU, Frederick, I am glad to see 
you," said Mr. Hawley, extending his 
hand with an air of cordiality. 
^ " I trust you have been quite well, 
sir," answered the young man, without 
looking in his face, but assuming an air 
of pleasure at seeing him return. 

"I have been very well, thank you, 
Frederick. I am somewhat fatigued, 
however, after so long a journey. Every- 
thing has gone well, I believe?'' 

" les, sir," answered the young man, 
in a slight faltering tone. Mr. Hawley 
noticed it, and looked at him with a quick 
inquiring glance. 



" I have sent to you for the key to my 
private desk. Did you bring it witn 
you?" 

" Yes, sir ; here it is," he responded, 
taking it from his pocket, and handing it 
to him." 

" Sit down, Frederick ; I wish you to 
pass the evening with the family, in the 
parlour. I wish to deposit first some 
money in the desk that I have brought 
with me, and then we will go in and have 
some music." 

Frederick Proctor made no answer; but 
with a colourless cheek and a restless 
manner, he began to walk up and down 
the room, just as he had been doing in 
his chamber ; his mind tortured between 
confession and falsehood. He knew that 
he was on the eve of ruin; falsehood 
might save him — confession he believed 
would. The latter was humiliating to 
him — the former would degrade him in 
his own estimation, as low as he could 
fall in Mr. Hawley's, by the acknow- 
ledgment of his guilt H e was undecided 
what course to take. The merchant had 
placed the key in the lock, and turned it. 
He opened the leaf to the glass door to 
the secretary, and then laid his hand 
upon the knob of the side drawer to 
open it. 

At this moment Proctor paused, and 
rested his eyes upon him with a look 
of painful hesitation. All at once it 
vanished, and a look of resolution and 
purpose took its place. He sat down, 
and took up a book, and tried to appear 
indifferent ; that is, tried to appear as he 
would have done had he been innocent 
It is very difficult for guilt to feign inno- 
cence. Platina may look like plate, but 
it does not deceive the skilful observer. 
Mr. Hawley took out a pocket-book, and 
opening it, started back, and turned with 
a look of painful surprise and suspicion 
toward the clerk. Proctor looked falm 
fidl in the face; but Mr. Hawley saw 
through the silver wash of falsehood, for 
the young man had yielded to the evil 
instead of the good suggestions, and 
resolved to brave it boldly. 

" Frederick," he exclaimed, extending 
in his hand the empty note-book, " how 
is this ? Have you removed the five hun- 
dred dollars that were here to another 
drawer?" 

" What, sir! is it not there?" he cried, 
rising up, taking it from him, and rapidly 
running it over. 

" You see it is empty ! " 

" This is incomprehensible, Mr. Haw- 
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ley," he answeredi with a well-feigned 
surprise. 

" Have you no knowledge what has 
become of the amount of money, in tens 
and fives, which I left in this book ? " 
" It is very strange I *' 
** It was placed under your charge." 
** 1 know it was, sir ; but — " 
*' When did you see it here safe 
last?" 

*' 1 have not looked into the drawer 
since you left, sir." 

" Yet you have been here writing every 
afternoon, two or three hours, according 
to my direction, in recopying the private 
letter-hook which was nearly ruined at 
the fire." 

" Yes, sir, and have nearly completed 
my task." 

*^ It is extraordinary that this money 
should have heen taken. Have you kept 
the key in your possession V* 

'* Yes, sir ; unless it was taken out of 
my pocket at night by somebody, and 
retunied before morning." 

" Then it is your impression some one 
has, by some means, got the key, and 
taken the money?" 

" It would seem so, sir." 
Mr. Hawley fixed his eyes steadily 
upon him for a moment in silence. 
Proctor tried to encounter the gaze, but 
was forced to drop his eyes to the floor. 

"This is very extraordinary, Frede- 
rick," he said, severely. 

lie young man siemed greatly agi- 
tated. All at once he caught Mr. 
Hawley *s hand, and sank upon his knees 
before nim, 

"Pardon — pardon, sir!" he cried, in 
deep anguish. " Forgive my falsehood, 
by which I added to crime ! I only am 
guilty!" 

" Have you taken this money ?" 
"Yes, sir; and the only restitution 
that I can niake is to confess my crime, 
and throw myself upon your mercy. I 
abhor myself for attempting to shelter 
my guilt by resorting to falsehood. I 
have embezzled the amount, sir." 

"To what purpose could you have 
applied so mucn money ? Rise from the 
floor, and sit down, and let me hear all." 
" I will acknowledge all, sir. I have 
lost it at play." 
" In gaming ? " 
" Yes, sir." 

" Then my suspicions are confirmed," 
be said, sadly, yet severely. " Atas 
that they are so ! I had it in my heart 
to place you in a more responsible posi- 



tion than that you now hold ; in a word, 
to offer you, by-and-by, the place of my 
junior partner in the firm. This sad, sad 
proof of your guilt is deeply distressing 
to me. What have you done with all 
the money ? " 

" It has all been lost at play, sir. I 
confess that I have long been a card- 
player. I have lost and won, these three 
years past, a good deal of money. A 
week after your departure, I lost a hun- 
dred dollars more than all I possessed; 
and the gentleman to whom I lost it 
insisted on being paid the next day, as he 
was to leave for New York. I went the 
next morning, and told him it was out of 
my power to pay him. He said that he 
would expose me, unless he had it before 
night. In a state bordering on frenzy, 
I came hither, and took a hundred dol- 
lars from the pocket-book, and paid him. 
I hoped to be able to restore it — " 

" How ? " asked Mr. Hawley, in the 
same calm manner in which he had list- 
ened to this development of guilt 

" I will conceal nothing from you, sir," 
answered the young man, with an aspect 
of the deepest remorse and humility. " I 
hoped to be able, by winning at play, to 
realize the sum ; but I was unsuccessful. 
I lost still more, and incurred debts to 
those I played with. To resort to the 
pocket-book again and again, after I had 
once drawn upon it, was less difficult 
than at first, and in a few days I emptied 
it of its contents. In despair, I borrowed 
money, and fled to the gaming-table, in 
hopes of retrieving my losses and re- 
placing the money ; but I still lost more. 
At length the day for your return drew 
near, and I feared to meet you. Each 
hour I became more and more wretched. 
I thought of flying. At length, this 
evening, when I heard that you had 
come m the car, I was driven nearly 
insane with the fears of exposure. When 
your servant came for me, I was in my 
ropm, struggling between a desire to cast 
myself upon your clemency, and a tempta- 
tion to turn aside suspicion by suggest- 
ing to you that the secretary had been 
robbed. I even wickedly thought of 
placing the key in Findley s pocket, and 
fastening suspicion on him, and having 
him searched. I camd resolved to do 
this; though when I saw how kindly 
you met me, I was constrained to confess 
all to you; but the dread of acknow- 
ledging to you my guilt, caused me to 
resort to miserable falsehood. Sir, have 
mercy on me ! I am sincerely penitent, 
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and if you will spare me from public 
exposure, for my father's and mother's 
sake, I am ready to bear any punishment 
you may see fit to inflict upon me." 

Thus ending this humiliating con- 
fession, the young man again threw him- 
self at the feet of his employer, and 
burying his burning face in his hands, 
awaited his decision. Mr. Hawley re- 
mained a few moments gazing upon him. 
He had discovered that the young man 
in whom he had placed so much con- 
fidence, and whom he was about to 
elevate to a high deeree of responsibility, 
was unworthy. His disposition, though 
kind, was also at times stern and un- 
yielding. 

" This is a great crime. Proctor, which 
you have been guilty of; it will send you 
to the State's prison." 

" I know it, sir ; I deserve it — but, for 
my mother's sake ! " — 

" If you did not think of her when you 
committed this crime, why do you wish 
or expect me to regard her feelings ? " 

"True, sir, true. I have been too 
guilty to deserve any clemency at your 
hands ; but if I am sent to prison, let 
my father and mother answer themselves ; 
let them bear equally with me the guilt 
and degradation I " he said, with warmth, 
and in accents of bitter reproach. 

"Why do you speak thus of your 
parents? Have you lost all filial respect 
and love ? " demanded Mr. Hawley, with 
displeasure. 

" No, no ; but my parents are to blame 
for all this guilt I have incurred. They 
taught me to play cards when a child ; 
and by the enticing witchery of the play, 
I have been led, step by step, into gam- 
bling, until all has resulted in my ruin. 
Do you not see that my parents are to 
blame?" 

"I do," answered Mr. Hawley; and 
he remembered what his son a little while 
before told him. " I am surprised that 
parents should place cards in their chil- 
dren's hands ; tney had better have fed 
you on poisoned bread." 

" You see now, sir, why I have 
reflected upon them. From that time I 
became fond of my little cards, and was 
taught by my mother and father the more 
advantageous points of the game ; and as 
I showed great aptitude, they were proud 
of my skill and readiness. As 1 grew 
up, I became a confirmed player; and 
gay company, after I came to the city, 
opened the way to gaming. The result 
is, that I am now arraigned before you for 



robbing you of five hundred dollars, to 
pay debts to gamblers, lest I should be 
exposed to the world. Therefore, sir, 
did I say, let my parents bear equally 
with me the guilt and degradation." 

" I am sorry for you, Proctor ; though 
I blame you, and do not exculpate you 
from the full weight of your guilt. Your 
parents were guilty, and it is in you they 
should see the fruits of their folly and 
sin. I shall let the law take its course. 
If you had not resorted to falsehood, but 
openly and candidly come to me, without 
waiting to be sent for, and acknowledged 
your guilt, with the mitigating circum- 
stances you have just stated, I should 
have had confidence in your reformation. 
The gambler is further from restoration 
even than the drunkard, because wnat he 
does he does in the light of sobriety and 
reason. I do not arrest you because of 
the loss of the money ; that I am willing 
to lose for the early knowledge I have 
discovered of your depravity. Ignorance 
of what I now know might have lost me 
thousands, had I taken you into partner- 
ship. I shall lock you in this room while 
I go for an ofiScer." 

The young man made no answer. He 
stood silent and gloomy, as if over- 
whelmed with horror. The closing door 
aroused him. 

" Then I am to be sent to prison ! The 
crisis has arrived, and I am a felon ! Be 
it so ! Here are pen and paper." He 
sat down to write : — 

" To my father and mother. — I write 
to you under arrest for embezzling from 
Mr. Hawley five hundred dollars ! * For 
what?' you will ask. I answer, to pay 
gambling debts. Yes, I am a gambler ! 
I have been a gambler for three years. 
You first taught me, by your example, 
to love cards. You praised my skill. 
I learned other games when I grew older, 
and sought to excel in these also. I 
came to the city a skilful, home-taught 
card-player. I soon learned to play 
here for money; the result is, I have 
stolen money from my employer, and a 
prison and degradation are before me. 
What renders this still more aggravating, 
is the knowledge of the fact that Mr. 
Hawley was about to take me into the 
firm. Now all my hopes in life are 
dashed to the earth. You I charge with 
being the authors of my fall. 
'' Your degraded son, 

"Frederick Proctor." 
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That night the embezzler was conveyed 
to prison. 

Whether clemency might not, with 
propriety, have been extended to him by 
his employer, we shall not pause to 
inquire. Mr. Hawley, it may be inferred, 
thought such a course likely to be unat- 
tended with any benefit in the case of a 
confirmed gambler, or he would have 
tned it. Frederick Proctor was sen- 
tenced to an imprisonment of some 
years. In the course of it he had ample 
time for reflection, and under the teach- 
ing of a pious chaplain, attached to the 
penitentiary, he was led to see, not only 
the guilt of his conduct toward man, but 
its criminality in the sight of God. He 
exhibited many marks of true contrition, 
and made, there is some reason to hope, a 
believing application to the Saviour for 
pardon and peace. So satisfactory, at all 
events, did his external conduct become 
in the eyes of the prison authorities, that 
an effort was maae by Mr. Hawley to 
obtain a remission of the remaining por- 
tion of his sentence, which was crowned 
with success. On beins; restored to 
society, however, he did not live to 
evidence by a new life, how far the 
change which had passed upon him was 
real or otherwise ; for confinement ope- 
rating on a constitution weakened bv 
excitement, brought on disease, which 
hurried him to a premature grave. His 
language to the last seemed, however, 
that of a penitent. He was an example, 
as has been many a prodisal before and 
since, of the danger of yielding to tempta- 
tion, and of the bitter fruits which follow 
a deviation from the path of rectitude. 
His parents mourned bis loss; the more 
painiully, too, as their consciences charged 
them with having taught their son nis 
first lesson in that fatal art which had 
led to his temporal ruin, and well nigh 
endangered his immortal interests.—- 
Adapted from an American ptdflication. 



BE ENERGETIC. 

About any honest employment Pro- 
i^dence throws in your way. Keep at it 
— ^heartily and earnestly at it. Do not 
slack and be languid. Press on. We 
will give you capital reasons, and a 
variety of them. 

1. It is the way to be happy. " I have 
lived," said Dr. Adam Clarke, "long 
enough to know that the great secret of 
human happiness is this: never suffer 



your energies to stagnate. The old adage 
of *Too many irons in the fire,' conveys 
an untruth. You cannot have too many 
— ^poker, tongs, and all — keep them all 
going." 

2. It is the way to accomplish a vast 
deal in a short life. The late Wm. 
Hazlitt remarked, " There is room 
enough in human life to crowd almost 
every art and science into it. The more 
we do, the more we can do; the more 
busy we are, the more leisure we have." 

3. It is the way to be contented. The 
unemployed are always restless and 
uneasy. Occupation quiets the mind, by 
giving it something to do. Idleness 
makes it, like an empty stomach, uneasy. 
The mate of a ship, having put every- 
thing to rights, called on the captain for 
what next should be done. " Tell them 
to scour the anchor," was the reply ; on 
the principle that occupation, however 
needless, saves from the discontent of 
idleness. 

4. It is the way to keep out of bad 
company. He will rove who has not rest 
for nis mind in some occupation; and 
roving, he will fall in with other rovers ; 
they are birds of a feather. And as 
gathered burning brands augment the 
flame and heat, so do gathered rovers 
and idlers augment the taste and activity 
of each other's minds for evil doing. 

5. It is the way to disappoint Satan. 
He comes up to the idler with assurance 
of a victim ; from the well-occupied he 
departs as a roaring lion robbed of his 
prey. The one welcomes, the other 
rep.l«e8 bim. 

6. In conclusion, learn the true secret 
of energy : ** The love of Christ con- 
straineth us." All energy from other 
motives will, in time, ebb and die. 
This alone will bear you up amidst life's 
storms, and sweep away every obstacle 
before it. 



THE CHIEF CORNER-STONE. 

Numerous are the passages, both in 
the Old 'and New Testament, in which 
the Messiah is represented as the chief 
comer stone. It is owing to the researches 
of modern travellers and artists, that we 
are enabled to see the propriety and force 
of the figurative language thus employed. 
By their investigations it is evident that, 
in Jewish architecture, corner-stones were 
of greater size, better material, and higher 
finish than any others. 
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The lowest counei of the wall enclof- 
ing the area of the mosque in Jerusalem 
are, douhtless, of Jewish origin, and may 
even be regarded as the work of Solomon. 

In speaking of this wall, professor 
Robinson says:— ''Near the north-east 
corner of this area, towards St. Stephen's 
Gate, we measured one of the large 
stones in the wall, and found it 24 feet 
long by 6 feet broad, and 3 feet high." — 
(Researches, i. d43.) " The stones in the 
lower part of the wall of the area at the 
south-west comer," says the same author, 
'*are of immense size," (p. 351.) "The 
corner-stone on the west side, now next 
above the surface of the ground, measures 
30 feet 10 indies in length by G^ feet 
broad ; and several others vary from 
20i to 24i feet long by 5 feet in thick- 
ness," (p. 423.) Again, in speaking of 
the south-east corner, he says, *' Here 
are several courses, both on the east and 
south sides, alternating with each other, 
in which the stones measure from 17 to 
19 feet in length by 3 or 4 feet in height ; 
while one block at the comer is 7i feet 
thick," (p. 422.) 

Mr. Tipping, in speaking of the north- 
east angle of the same wall, observes :— • 
'' Many of the stones are of the largest 
dimensions : the last stone of the lowest 
course, to the south, I found to be 24 feet 
in length, 5 feet 8 inches in breadth, and 
3 feet 2 inches in depth (from its forming 
the angle, I was able to ascertain its 
depth)." Of the south-east corner, he 
says — ** The chief comer-stones are 20 
feet long, and the eighth, counting up- 
wards, IS estimated at nearly 7 feet in 
breadth." 

Even in the angle of the city wall, just 
north of the Latin convent, Messrs. Wol- 
cott and Tipping found " remains of a 
wall built of large, hewn, and bevelled 
stones; and near by are," say they, 
" blocks so large as to be taken at first 
for the natural rock, but which, on close 
examination, appear to have been bevel- 
led, though now dislocated," (Bib. Sacr., 
iii. 452.) 

Nor were these stones distinguished 
merely for their size. Mr. Tipping, him- 
self an artist, speaks of them in one place 
as being ''most beautifully executed." 
And again, he says, " A close scrutiny 
of the masonry of the two sides of this 
corner shows it to be (allowance being 
made for the ravages of time and war) 
of the highest order — ^immeasurably supe- 
rior to that mde piling of Cyclopean blocks 
at Mycenae or Tyrinthus ; indeed, I con- 



sider it to be the finest specimen of mural 
masonry in the world. The joints are so 
close, and the finishing of the bevelling 
and facing is so clean and fine, that, when 
fresh from the hands of the builder, it 
roust have produced the effect of gigantic 
relievo panelling." 

Well may he consider himself justified 
in saying — "I would direct attention 
especially to the fact, that the Jews seem 
to have bestowed more pains upon the 
comers than upon any other part ; they 
exhibit greater care of finish, and a better 
choice of materials, and the ' chief cor- 
ner-stones ' are of surprising magni- 
tude." 

" Behold, I lay in Sion a chief comer- 
atone, elect, precious ; * * * the stone which 
the builders disallowed (as not fit for the 
building, still less for the important uses 
of a corner- stone), the same is made the 
head of the corner**^ " Now therefore 
ye are no more strangers and foreigners, 
but fellowcitizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God ; and are built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone ; in whom all the build- 
ing fitly framed together groweth unto 
an holy temple in the Lord: in whom ye 
also are builded together for an habitation 
of God through the Spirit." 

May you and I, reader, be built upon 
this " chief comer-stone, elect, precious." 



SIN THE DISEASE OF THE SOUL. 

Sin is, in all respects, such a thing to 
the soul as sickness is to the body. 
Hence, in order that we may be the 
more afiected, and take the more notice 
of it, it is fitly expressed by the same 
name. Thus pride is fitly compared to 
a tympany ; earthly mindedness, to a 
dropsy ; carnal security, to a lethargy ; 
unruly passions, to a frenzy; apostasy 
and bacKsliding from the ways of God, to 
the falling sickness ; envy, to a consump- 
tion ; an unquiet, discontented spirit, to 
the grief of the bowels. Now, ail these 
are sore diseases ; and besides all these, 
original sin is a leprqsy, overspreading 
the whole soul. This evil disease, which 
is indeed all diseases in one, cleaves unto 
all Adam's posterity, as Gehazi's leprosy, 
did to all his seed ; for his son and his 
son's son, and so from generation to 
generation Were all lepers, 2 Kings v. 27. 
— Benn. 
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PETRAi OR, THE CITV ON THE ROCK. 
In the above engraTing is a repTeeenU 
mtion of a part of this remarhabls city. 
Amidat the various ItaveUeri vho have 
viiited i(, all mast yield the palm for 
livelineei of deicnption to the vell-lenoffn 
writer, Mr. 3tephsns, with whose graphic 
•kfltcbea we shall now refresh the meiflory 
of our readers. 

Petra, the excavated city, the long-Iost 
capital of Edom, in the Scriptures and 
profane writings, in every language in 
which its name occurs, signifies a rock ; 
and through the thadowa of its early hi«- 
tory, we learn that its inhabitants lived in 
natural clefts or excaiationa made in the 
solid rock. Deiolate aa it now is, we 
have reason to believe that it goes baclt 
to th« lime of Esau, "the father of 
Bdomj" that ptincei and dukei, eight 



u, and again a long line 
of dukea, dwelt there before any king 
"reigned over Israel;" and we recognise 
it, from the earliest ages, as the central 
point to which came the caravans from 
the interior of Arabia, Persia, and India, 
laden with all the precious commodities 
of the east, and from which these com- 
modities were distributed through Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria, and all the coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
even Tyre and Sidon deriving their 
purple and dyea from Fetra. 

Eight hundred years before Christ, 
Amaziab, the ting of Judea, " slew of 
Kdom, in the valley of Salt, ten thou- 
sand, and took Selab (the Hebrew name 
of Petra) by war." Three hundred years 
after the last of the propheta, and nearly 
a century before the Cbriatlan era, the 
" king of Arabia" issued from his palace 
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at Petra, at the head of fifty thousand 
men, horse and foot, entered Jerusalem, 
and uniting with the Jews, pressed the 
siege of the temple, which was only raised 
hy the advance of the Romans; and in 
the beginning of the second century, 
though its independence was lost, Petra 
was still the capital of a Roman province. 
After that time it rapidly declined ; its 
history became more and more obscure ; 
for more than a thousand years it was 
completely lost to the civilized world; 
and until its discovery by Burckhardt in 
1812, except to the wandering Bedouins, 
its very site was unknown. 

And this was the city at whose door I 
now stood. lu a few words, this ancient 
and extraordinary city is situated within 
a natural amphitheatre of two or three 
miles in circumference, encompassed on 
all sides by rugged mountains, five or six 
hundred feet in height. The whole of 
this area is now a waste of ruins, dwell- 
ing-houses, palaces, and triumphal arches, 
all prostrate together in undistinguishable 
confusion. The sides of the mountains 
are cut fmooth, in a perpendicular direc- 
tion, and filled with long and continued 
ranges of dwelling-houses, temples, and 
tombs, excavated with vast labour out of 
the solid rock ; and whilst their summits 
present Nature in her wildest and most 
savage form, their bases are adorned 
with all the beauty of architecture 
and art, with columns, and porticoes, 
and pediments, and ranges of* corri- 
dors, enduring as the mountains out of 
which they are hewn, and fresh as if 
the work of a generation scarcely yet 
gone by. 

Nothing can be finer than the immense 
rocky rampart which encloses the city. 
Strong, firm, and immovable as Nature 
itself, it seems to deride the walls of 
cities, and the puny fortifications of skil- 
ful engineers. The only access is by 
clambering over this wall of stone, prac- 
ticable only in one place, or by an 
entrance the most extraordinary that 
Nature, in her wildest freaks, has ever 
framed. The loftiest portals ever ntised 
by the hands of man, the proudest monu- 
ments of architectural skill and daring, 
sink into insignificance by the com- 
parison. It is, perhaps, the most won- 
derful object in the world, except the 
ruins of the city to which it forms the 
entrance. Unfortunately, I did not enter 
by this door, but by clambering over the 
mountains at the other end ; and when I 
stood upon the summit of the mountain, 



though I looked down upon the vast area 
filled with ruined buildings and heaps of 
rubbish, and saw the mountain sides cut 
away so as to form a level surface, and 
presenting long ranges of doors in suc- 
cessive tiers or stories, the dwelling and 
burial-places of a people long since 
passed away ; and though immediately 
before me was the excavated front of a 
large and beautiful temple, I was disap- 
pointed. I had read the unpublished 
description of captains Irby and Mangles. 
Several times the sheik had told me, in 
the most positive manner, that there was 
no other entrance ; and I was moved to 
indignation at the marvellous and ex- 
aggerated, not to s£^ false representa- 
tions, as I thought, of the only persons 
who had given any account of this won- 
derful entrance. 

I was disappointed, too, in another 
matter. Burckhardt had been accosted, 
immediately upon his entry, by a large 
party of Bedouins, and been suflTered to 
remain but a very short time. Messrs. 
Legh, Banks, Irby, and Mangles had 
been opposed by hundreds of Bedouins, 
who declared ** that they should never 
enter their territory, nor drink of their 
waters, "and "that they would shoot them 
like dogs, if they attempted it." And 
I expected some immediate opposition 
from at least the thirty or forty, fewer 
than whom, the sheik had told me, were 
never to be found in Wady Moussa. I 
expected a scene of some kind ; but at 
the entrance of the city there was not a 
creature to dispute our passage; its por- 
tals were wide open, and we passed along 
the stream down into the area, and still 
no man came to oppose us. We moved 
to the extreme end of the area ; and when 
in the act of dismounting at the foot of 
the rock on which stood the temple that 
had constantly faced us, we saw one 
solitary Arab, straggling along without 
any apparent object, a mere wanderer 
among the ruins ; and it is a not unin- 
teresting fact, that this poor Bedouin was 
the only living being we saw in the 
desolate city of Petra. After gazing at 
us for a few moments from a distance, he 
came towards us, and in a few moments 
was sitting down to pipes and coffee with 
my companions. I again asked the sheik 
for the other entrance, and he again told 
me there was none; but I could not 
believe him, and set out to look for it 
myself; and although in my search I 
had already seen enough abundantly to 
repay me for all my difficulties in getting 
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there, I could not be content without 
finding this desired avenue. 

In front of the great temple, the pride 
and beauty of Petra, of which more here- 
after, I saw a narrow opening in the 
rocks, exactly corresponding with my 
conception of the object for which I was 
seeking. A full stream of water was 
gushing through it, and filling up the 
whole mouth of the passage. Mounted 
on the shoulders of one of my Bedouins, 
I got him to carry me through the 
swollen stream at the mouth of the open- 
ing, and set me down on a dry place a 
little above, whence I began to pick my 
way, occasionally taking to the shoulders 
of my follower, and continued to advance 
more than a mile. I was beyond all per- 
adventure in the great entrance I was 
seeking. There could not be two such, 
and I should have gone on to the extreme 
end of the ravine, but my Bedouin sud- 
denly refused me the further use of his 
shoulders. He had been some time 
objecting and begging me to return, and 
now positively refused to go any further ; 
and, m fact, turned about himself. I was 
anxious to proceed, but I did not like 
wading up to my knees in the water, nor 
did I feel very resolute to go where I 
might expose myself to danger, as he 
seemed to intimate. While I was hesi- 
tating, another of my men came running 
up the ravine, and shortly after him Paul 
and the sheik, breathless with haste, and 
crying in low gutturals, ** El Arab I el 
Arab!" ("The Arabs! the Arabs!") 
This was enough for me ; I had heard so 
much of £1 Arab that I had become 
nervous. At the other end of the ravine 
was an encampment of the El Alouins ; 
and the sheik, having due regard to my 
communication about money matters, had 
shunned this entrance, to avoid bringing 
upon me this horde of tribute-gatherers, 
for a participation in the spoils. Without 
any disposition to explore further, I 
turned towards the city, and it was now 
that I began to feel the powerful and 
indelible impression that must be pro- 
duced on entering, through this moun- 
tainous passage, the excavated city of 
Petra. 

For about two miles it lies between 
high and precipitous ranges of rocks, 
from five hundred to a thousand feet in 
height, standing as if torn asunder by 
some great convulsion, and barely wide 
enough for two horsemen to pass abreast. 
A swelling stream rushes between them ; 
the summits are wild and broken; in 



some places overhanging the opposite 
sides, casting the darkness of night upon 
the narrow defile ; then receding and 
forming an opening above, through which 
a strong ray of light is thrown down, and 
illuminates with the blaze of day the 
frightful chasm below. Wild fig-trees, 
oleanders, and ivy were growing out of 
the rocky sides of the cliffs hundreds of 
feet above our heads ; the eagle was 
screaming above us ; all along were the 
open doors of tombs, forming the great 
Necropolis of the city; and at the 
extreme end was a large open space, with 
a powerful body of light thrown down 
upon it, and exhibiting in one full view 
the fa9ade of a beautiful temple, hewn 
out of the rock, with rows of Corinthian 
columns and ornaments, standing out 
fresh and clear as if but yesterday from 
the hands of the sculptor. Though 
coming directly from the banks of the 
Nile, where the preservation of the tem- 
ples excites the admiration and astonish- 
ment of every traveller, we were roused 
and excited by the extraordinary beauty 
and excellent condition of the great 
temple at Petra. Even now that I have 
returned to the pursuits and thought- 
engrossing incidents of a life in the 
busiest city in the world, often in situa- 
tions as widely different as light from 
darkness, I see before me the fa9ade of 
that temple : neither the Coliseum at 
Rome, grand and interesting as it is, nor 
the ruins of the Acropolis at Athens, nor 
the Pyramids, nor the mighty temples of 
the Nile, are so often present to my 
memory. 

The whole temple, its columns, orna- 
ments, porticoes, and porches are cut out 
from and form part of the solid rock; 
and this rock, at the foot of which the 
temple stands like a mere print, towers 
several hundred feet above, its face cut 
smooth to the very summit, and the top 
remaining wild and mis-shapen as Nature 
made it. The whole area before the 
temple is, perhaps, an acre in extent, 
inclosed on all sides except at the narrow 
entrance, and an opening to the left of 
the temple, which leads into the area of 
the city by a pass through perpendicular 
rocks, five or six hundred feet in height. 

Ascending several broad steps, we 
entered under a colonnade of four 
Corinthian columns, about thirty-five feet 
high, into a large chamber of some fifty 
feet square, and twenty-five feet high. 
The outside of the temple is richly orna- 
mented, but the interior is perfectly plain, 
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tliere being no ornament of any kind 
upon the walls or ceiling ; on each of the 
three sides is a small ohamhet for the 
reception of the dead ; and on the hack 
wall of the innermost chamber I saw the 
names of Messrs. Legh, Banks, Irby, and 
Mangles, the four English travellers who 
with so much difficulty had effected their 
entrance to the city ; of Messieurs Laborde 
and Linant, and the two Enfflishmen and 
Italians of whom I have before spoken ; 
and two or three others, whicbi from the 
character of the writing) I supposed to be 
the names of attendants upon some of 
these gentlemen. These were the only 
names recorded in the temple; and 
besides Burckhardt, no other traveller 
bad ever reached it. I was the first 
American who had ever been there. 
Many of my countrymen, probably, as 
was the case with me, have never known 
the existence of such a city; and inde- 
pendently of all personal considerations, 
I confess that I felt what I trust was not 
an inexcusable gratification, in writing 
upon the innermost wall of the temple 
the name of an American citizen. 

Leaving the temple and the open 
area which it fronts, and following the 
stream, we entered another defile, much 
broader than the first, on each side of 
which were ranges of tombs, with sculp- 
tured doors and columns ; and on the 
left, in the bosom of the mountain, hewn 
out of the solid rock, is a large theatre, 
circular in form, the pillars in front 
fiillen, and containing thirty-three rows 
of seats, capable of containing more than 
three thousand persons. Above the 
corridor was a range of doors opening to 
chambers in the rocks, the seats of the 
princes and wealthiest inhabitants of 
Petra, and not unlike a row of private 
boxes in a modern theatre. 

The whole theatre is at this day in 
such a state of preservation, that if the 
tenants of the tombs around could once 
more rise into life, they miffht take their 
old places on its seats, and listen to the 
declamation of their favourite player. To 
me the stillness of a ruined city is no- 
where so impressive as when sitting on 
the steps of its theatre ; once thronged 
with the gay and pleasure-seeking, but 
now given up to solitude and desolation. 
Day after day these seats had been filled, 
and the now silent rocks had echoed to 
the applauding shouts of thousands ; and 
little could an ancient Edomite imagine 
that a solitary stranger, from a then un- 
known world, would one day be wander- 



ing among the ruins of his proud and 
wonderful city, meditating upon the fate 
of a race that has for ages passed away. 
Where are ye, inhabitants of this desolate 
city ? ye who once sat on the seats of this 
theatre, the young, the high-bom, the 
beautiful, and hrave ; who once rejoiced 
in your riches and power, and lived as 
if there was no grave? Where are ye 
now ? Even the very tombs, whose open 
doors are stretching away in lon^ ranges 
before the eyes of the wondenns tra- 
veller, cannot reveal the mystery of your 
doom: your dry bones are gone; the 
robber has invaded your graves, and your 
very ashes have been swept away to make 
room for the wandering Arab of the 
desert 

But we need not stop at the days when 
a gay population were crowding to this 
theatre. In the earliest periods of 
recorded time, long before this theatre 
was built, and long before the tragic 
muse was known, a great city stood here : 
when Esau, having sold his birthright 
for a mess of pottage, came to his portion 
among the mountains of Seir ; and Edom, 
growing in power and strength, became 
presumptuous and haughty, until, in her 
pride, sne said to Israel, " Thou sbalt not 
pass by me, lest I come against thee with 
the sword." 

Amid all the terrible denunciations 
against the land of Idumea, ** her cities 
and the inhabitants thereof," this proud 
city among the rocks, doubtless for its 
extraordinary sins, was always marked 
as a subject of extraordinary vengeance. 
*'I have sworn by myself, saith the 
Lord, that Bozrah (the strong or fortified 
city) shall become a desolation, a re- 
proach, a waste, and a curse ; and all the 
cities thereof shall be perpetual wastes. 
Lo, I will make thee small among the 
heathen, and despised among men. Thy 
terribleness hath deceived thee, and the 
pride of thine heart, O thou that dwellest 
m the clefts of the rock, that boldest the 
heieht of the hill : though thou sbouldest 
maKe thy nest as high as the eagle, I will 
bring thee down from thence, saith the 
Lord," Jer. xlix. 13, 16. 

I would that the sceptic could stand as 
I did, among the ruins of this city among 
the rocks, and there open the sacred book 
and read the words of the inspired pen- 
men, written when this desolate place was 
one of the greatest cities in the world. I 
see the scoff arrested, his cheek pale, his 
lip quivering, and his heart quaking with 
fear, as the ruined eity eries out to him 
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in a voice loud and powerful as that of 
one risen from the dead: though he 
would not helieve Moses and the pro- 
phets, he believes the handwriting of God 
himself, in the desolation and etemfd ruin 
around him. 

We ascended the valley, and rising to 
the summit of the rocky rampart, it was 
almost dark when we found ourselves 
opposite a range of tombs in the suburbs 
of the city. Here we dismounted ; and 
selecting from among them one which, 
from its finish and dimensions, must have 
been the last abode of some wealthy 
Edomite, we prepared to pass the night 
within its walls. I was completely worn 
out when I threw myself on the rocky 
floor of the tomb. I had just completed 
one of the most interesting days in my 
life; for the singular character of the 
city, and the uncommon beauty of its 
ruins, its great antiquity, the prophetic 
denunciations of whose truth it was the 
witness, its loss for more than a thousand 
years to the civilised world — its very 
eicistence being known only to the wan- 
dering Arab — the difficulty of reaching it, 
and the hurried and dangerous manner in 
which I had reached it, gave a thrilling 
and almost fearful interest to the time 
and place, of which I feel it utterly im- 
possible to convey any idea. 

The Bedouins stretched themselves out 
in the outer chamber, while I went with- 
in ; and seeking out a tomb as far back 
as I could find, I crawled in feet first, and 
found myself very much in the condition 
of a man buried alive. I was very tired ; 
the night was cold, and here I was com- 
pletely sheltered. I hadjust room enough 
to turn round ; and the Edomite for whom 
the tomb was made never slept in it more 
quietly than I did. Little did he imagine 
that his bones would one day be scattered 
to the winds, and a stragghng American 
and a horde of Bedouins, born and living 
thousands of miles from each other, would 
be sleeping quietly in his tomb, alike 
ignorant and careless of him for whom it 
was built. — /. L, Stephens, 



THE LOVE OF CHRIST EXAMINED AND 
EXPLAINED. 

As long as the heart of man beats, it 
will love something ; it will turn to some 
object as a source of pleasure ; it will 
rejoice in the presence of this object, and 
mourn when it is absent or is lost. The 



object in question may be very unim- 
portant, as a child's bird or flower , and 
it may be very important, as a husband, 
a wife, a parent, a son, or daughter. 
Diflering in degrees of value, each object 
of love possesses the same kind of power. 
Besides the love of particular objects, 
however, it should be observed, that at 
various ages, and in various individuals, 
there are general tendencies which de- 
termine the particular predilections : thus 
in some there is love of pleasure, and 
then everything that conduces to plea- 
sure is thought sweet ; in others there is 
a love of glory, then all the means by 
which glory can be obtained are glorious ; 
in these there is a love of wealth, and 
then whatever aids in its acquisition 
becomes most precious ; in those there is 
a love of mere enterprise, activity, and 
excitement, and then every prospect of a 
stir produces joy. 

In the writings of the founders of 
Christianity, there is discovered another 
kind of love. It is called by themselves 
the love of Christ, It ruled over them 
all alike, although they had originally 
been of very different occupations, and 
of very difierent dispositions. But this 
diversity was lost when they became sub- 
jected to that common principle they speak 
of. They might previously have lived 
and laboured as fishermen, or as tax- 
gatherers, or as Pharisaic leaders; they 
might have been ignorant or learned, 
gentle, timid, bold, prudent, or hasty ; 
nevertheless, they each and all, upon 
their conversion to Christianity, yielded 
the chief place in their hearts to the love 
of Christ. This new affection not only 
expelled the several old tastes by which 
they respectively had been ruled, but it 
transformed their characters, and made 
new men of them. Nor did it ever yield 
to any other and superior influence. With 
common men, one love is continually 
triumphing over another. The love of 
indulgence, of money, and of fame dis- 
pute the mastety of the human heart, 
and prevail by turns ; but no later prin- 
ciple ever succeeded to the love of Christ. 
That once enthroned in the bosoms of 
the early Christians, reigned over them 
as long as they had any being. It urged 
them to incessant labour; it cheered them 
beneath multiplied afi[lictions ; it com- 
pensated them for every loss; it made 
dark things bright, and bright things 
brighter. In temptation it was the death 
of sin ; in dissolution, the life and glory 
of the soul. 
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It is this love of Christ which we pro- 
pose now to examine and explain. If 
its real character, and if, especially, the 
manner of its production he understood, 
its worth and beauty, when compared to 
those other motives to which reference 
has been made, will be the better seen. 
Many even of those who now speak of 
the love of Christ, have seldom, if ever, 
thus looked into it. They cannot but be 
repaid by the inquiry. And to such as 
may have deemed this principle too 
visionary, if not too pure and perfect for 
the walks of daily life, we would say — 
" Well, then, begin the study of the sub- 
ject merely with the wish of compre- 
hending what kind of men the earlier 
Christians were ; satisfied on that point, 
you may, with God*8 blessing, be brought 
to a desire of being made like them." 

The love of Christ which burned in the 
hearts of his foremost followers had, no 
doubt, for its groundwork their perception 
of his character upon the earth. This, 
at least, must have come first in point oif 
time. His disciples knew what manner 
of person their Lord had been. The im- 
pression, as of a die upon faulty ore, was 
unquestionably inadequate : but it was 
original. His gentleness in taking little 
children into his arms; his tenderness 
in weeping not only over the sorrows of 
his friends, but over the guilt and danger 
of his enemies; his condescension in 
stopping when called to, though but by a 
blind beggar, and in entering the cham- 
ber of the dead and dying when* invited ; 
his constancy in never forsaking nor 
betraying his disciples, although they 
both forsook and denied him — these were 
some of the attractions which chained 
them to him. But they were united 
with others of a higher order; with his 
holiness, which nothing could soil, and 
no one could impeach ; with his wisdom, 
never ruffled and never baffled : with 
his power, which neither the elements 
of nature nor the demons of hell could 
resist; with his majesty, nihich shone 
out with even augmented lustre from the 
midst of shame, and pain, and misery. 

Here was a noble groundwork for love 
to build upon. But what ensues ? This 
love was made more intelligent, holy, 
heavenly, and powerful by the knowledge 
(which became gradually more clear) of 
the work and of the nature of Jesus 
Christ, At first, few understood that the 
great work Christ came to accomplish 
was, by his painful sacrifice of himself, 
to expiate their guilt, and to make them 



the dear children of God. Simeon (Luke 
ii. 35), and perhaps those other saints 
described by St. Luke as saluting the 
rising Sun of grace with songs of joy, 
may have had a glimpse of this, its crim- 
son setting. But during the lifetime of 
Jesus, when his disciples, day by day, 
beheld his countenance and heard his 
voice, any intimation of his cruel death 
was shunned with willing blindness or 
resisted with impatient rudeness. Matt, 
xvi. 22. Yet, when the work had been 
accomplished, the rainbow of love rose 
upon tne cloud behind them. He himself, 
with his own lips, (Luke xxiv.) and then 
the Holy Spirit, by his internal teaching, 
opened their minds to understand the 
glory of his death, and its agreement 
with the predictions of the prophets. 
Thus the day of comprehension dawned 
in their minds, and the day-star of a 
steadfast hope arose in their hearts. 

Along with the increase of this know- 
ledge, however, there proceeded the in- 
crease of that knowledge which had respect 
to the Divinity of Jesus Christ. Some 
rays of such a knowledge had, no doubt, 
in a transitory manner, woke and ani- 
mated his followers fi om the beginning ; 
but latterly the glory of his Godhead 
spread itself, like the brightness of an 
advancing summer, widely and distinctly 
over his character and his works, and 
both became wonderful and beautiful 
indeed. Then thev saw their own con- 
nexion with One who was mighty to 
save, and said with joy, ''This God is 
our God." And so their love was per- 
fected ; it had cast out fear, and was 
replete with reverence, confidence, and 
satisfaction. It was perfected and it was 
extended; for every one who has studied 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, knows 
that all which Christ is above unto his 
people depends on his Divinity. As a 
sacrifice, ne is of infinite value ; as a 
Lord, of infinite authority ; and as a 
High Priest and Intercessor, of infinite 
dignity and efficacy, because he is Di- 
vine. Pointing to all which, St. Paul 
himself declares, " Of the things which 
we have spoken this is the sum," Heb. 
vni. 1. 

So far, then, we find how this love of 
Christ was originated, enlightened, re- 
vealed, and extended. Two thoughts 
may be added. The disciples' love of 
Christ, thus produced, must have been 
maintained and deepened by the agency 
of the Holy Spirit. This heavenly wind 
cleared away the fogs and mists which 
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naturally arise from our worldly, sensual, 
anxious, craving hearts, and thus enabled 
the Lord's people to delight themselves 
(sometimes more aad sometimes less) in 
the cloudless view of their Lord's glory. 
The view which Moses had from Pisgah 
was nothing to this : it formed that spi- 
ritual paradise in which were felt things 
impossible to utter, 2 Cor. xii. 4. Besides, 
it is to be remembered that the love of 
Christ's adorers grew more and more 
intense as they themselves did and suf- 
fered more and more for his sake. Thus 
the mother's afTection is more and more 
firmly chained to the child for which she 
has borne, and thought, and undertaken 
so much. Nay, may it not be said, that 
thus our Lord himself loves that church 
which was purchased by his blood ? Nor 
is it difficult to see that, as all affection is 
strengthened by its exercise, so it must 
flourish most abundantlv when that exer- 
cise meets with a due return. In the 
case of any worldly or earthly object, the 
fruit may frequently be very small, or 
even bitter ; but in the case of Him who 
was Divine love incarnate, let the dying 
Stephen, or the imprisoned Paul and 
Silas, testify how he looks on those whose 
hearts are devoted to his cause. 

Such, therefore, was the formation, 
and such the character of that love of 
which the apostles speak continually. It 
beautified the present and glorified the 
future. It beautified the present, for it 
was a principle no less calm and clear 
than it was warm. It was not the off- 
spring of merely natural feeling, touched 
by pathetic representations! pictures, 
music, shows, or crucifixes ; it was 
full of reflection and intelligence re- 
garding the wisdom and goodness of 
God. Instead of distracting the judg- 
ment by nervous excitement, it led to a 
comprehensive view of all things, great 
and small, and at the same time gave 
growing comfort to men, who with every 
increase of light saw more clearly that 
they were sinners. It glorified the 
future. They who owned it, expected 
the coming of Christ at the end of what 
is visible and earthly ; that is, the coming 
of Him who was the beloved of their 
souls. This idea made the other world 
seem to them as a home : it took away the 
awful strangeness of a new sphere and 
new state of existence. Passing into the 
presence even of a few fellow-creatures 
like ourselves, with whom we have no 
acquaintance, we feel lonely and out of 
place. How rationally, then, might we 



shrink and shudder upon the entrance of 
the eternal world, if unsustained by the 
love and knowledge of Him on whom, 
here below, we are directed to cast all 
our care ! The disciples and apostles 
knew, indeed, that in heaven they would 
be no longer under Christ's mediatorial 
kingdom (for then, and in this respect, 
shall the *' Son also be subject unto Him 
that put all things under him"); but 
still they were glad, and not afraid of 
looking forward ; for, on the threshold of 
the heavenly mansions, they would be 
welcomed by their Redeemer, and he 
himself would be their introduction into 
glory, and their connexion with God and 
with his angels for ever. In thus sub- 
mitting to observation a sketch of the 
apostolic principle of the love of Christ, 
it is felt thbt the greatness of the subject 
demands more than a casual and careless 
glance. Let it be considered and recon- 
sidered. And, to be appreciated, it must 
be so. It is only by frequently revolving 
in one's own mind its beauty and its 
power, that it can be seen as it was of 
old, and as it should be now. And is it 
not worthy of every one's inspection, and 
of every one's acceptation? If, in a 
philosophical point of view, there is any 
interest in that principle of gravitation 
by which the heavenly bodies are, during 
their constant movements, kept in mutual 
harmony and order, surely, in a moral 
point, there ought to be a far greater 
interest in the principle we have been 
discussing. For no one can deny (even 
though he rejects it from his own heart, 
and will have nought to do with it as a 
mainspring of duty and fountain of hap- 
piness) that this principle, acting by in- 
struments intrinsically weak, has accom- 
plished the most extraordinary changes, 
prompted the most arduous labours, and 
established the purest system that the 
world has ever known. 



A STEAM-BOAT INCIDENT. 

It was a pleasant evening, when a few 
Christian friends were making their pas- 
sage from New York to Boston. The 
steam-boat was gliding swiftly over the 
smooth surface. These friends were sit- 
ting together behind the ladies' cabin, 
retired from the rest of the passengers. 
Here they commenced singing familiar 
hymns. The music of several popular 
airs eventually attracted no small com- 
pany, both of performers and spectators. 
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It BO happened, that there was among 
the passengers, unknown to the Christian 
singers, a famous comic actor. He, it 
seems, conceived the purpose of amusing 
himself hy acting a part somewhat un- 
usual for him. So, with all the gravity 
of a staid Christian, he addressed the 
persons that had heen singing, as his 
Christian friends, and informed them that 
there was a missionary on hoard, and 
proposed that a contrihution should be 
taken up for him. The others remarked, 
that it was proper that they should first 
have an opportunity to see and hear him, 
that they might judge of his claims upon 
their patronage. The actor assented ; and 
though more accustomed to acting low 
comedies than to arranging the preli- 
minaries for a sermon, he went direct to 
the captain, and got permission to occupy 
the cabin with an address by the mis- 
sionary. He then went to the cabin, and 
with all gravity required the card-players 
to lay aside their occupations, and make 
way for the missionary. Their obedience 
was instantaneous and universal. The 
missionary was introduced, a young mo- 
dest preacher — a stranger alike to the 
actor and the company. Being thus 
called upon by he knew not whom, and 
having an audience thus extemporized 
for him, he coul^ do no less than to give 
them a discourse appropriate to his voca- 
tion. He did it, and nis hearers were 
deeply interested in the facts which he 
related, and the appeals which he made. 

At the close of nis discourse, the come- 
dian arose, as grave as before, and re- 
marked that he had previously determined 
to commence the contribution by giving 
five dollars, but he had been so much 
interested in what he had heard, that he 
should double the sum and commence 
with ten dollars. He then gathered a 
contribution of more then thirty dollars, 
and paid it over to the missionary. The 
scene passed away : the passengers retired 
to rest, and none but those who knew the 
man had any suspicion that he was acting 
a comedy for his own amusement. Indeed, 
in the morning, he was seen introducing 
his wife to the missionary, all appearing 
as grave as before. 

But the special point of the incident is 
tliat which reveals the providence of God. 
The missionary informed some of the 
contributors afterwards how opportunely 
the contribution came. He was on a 
journey, and his money was exhausted, 
and he was in great straits, and previous 
to this unlooked-for occurrence, he was 



casting in hie mind with great perplexity 
what he shoidd do. So it seems, while 
his thoughts were thus labouring, God's 
providence was moving the mind of a 
comedian — one far enough from all sym- 
pathy with missionaries, to find his sport 
m bringing a supply. 

There seems in this to be a parallel 
with Elijah's being fed by ravens. As 
ravens might be supposed to be the last 
birds to bring meat to men, such a man 
of the world would seem to be the last to 
supply the wants of a penniless servant 
of God. 



WONDERS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Truth, it has passed into a proverb, 
is more wonderful sometimes than fiction. 
We have no need to travel for marvels 
into the regions of romance, when they 
abound in the men and things that are 
scattered around us. In the natural 
world this is particularly the case, God 
having there exhibited phenomena, cal- 
culated not only to lead us to adore his 
wisdom, hut to fill our minds with asto- 
nishment at his displays of creative 
power. A few of these, drawn from the 
pages of a transatlantic periodical, we 
now present to our readers : — 

The forces by which the phenomena of 
the physical world are controlled, are 
endued with astonishing energy. Ex- 
amples of this are seen in the expansion 
and contraction of bodies, on heating and 
cooling. The hardest rocks are split to a 
great depth by kindling a fire on the top, 
and when the surface is red hot, dashing 
on buckets of cold water. The unequal 
contraction consequent on sudden cooling 
rends the mass from top to bottom. A 
few years since, a large public building 
in Paris was found to be in danger of 
falling, in consequence of its opposite 
walls having lost their parallelism, so 
that the upper portions were slowly but 
constantly receding from each other. To 
arrest the danger, small holes were 
drilled through the walls, in which were 
inserted iron wires, extending horizon- 
tally between the opposite walls, and pro- 
truding through them on the outside. To 
one end was attached a nut, closing upon 
the outside of the wall, while the otner 
end was fixed into a screw, to which a 
corresponding nut was attached. All 
things being thus arranged, lamps were 
suspended from the wires, which became 
heated, and of course expanded in length. 
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While in this state, the nuts were turned 
upon the projecting screws, close to the 
wall. The lamps being now extin- 
guished, the wires contracted to their 
original length, and with so much force 
as to draw tne massive walls to a perfect 
parallelism. 

The violence with which water expands 
as it freezes, is known by many familiar 
examples. In an experiment in which 
this force was made to burst a metallic 
ball, it was estimated at more than 
twenty-seven thousand pounds. The en- 
largement of volume is ascribed to the 
crystalline arrangement which the par- 
ticles assume in congelation, and the 
force exerted is, therefore, merely that 
which accompanies crystallization. Cap 
pillary attraction also affords many in- 
stances of the energy with which even 
the humbler powers of nature act. There 
was an obelisk of vast weight at Rome, 
lying on the ground, which it was re- 
quired to raise and place upon a pedestal. 
Appropriate machinery with ropes were 
employed, by means of which tne mass 
was lifted from the ground ; but the ropes 
having stretched, it could not be swung 
clear of the pedestal. The labour of 
numerous hands for many days seemed 
to have availed nothing, when, by a for- 
tunate suggestion, the ropes were wetted, 
and contracted with so much force as to 
lift the obelisk to the full height re- 
quired. Millstones are quarried in 
France, by introducing into a seam pre- 
pared for the purpose, wedges of willow 
wood, and exposing them to the damp air 
of night. By the moisture which they 
imbibe by capillary attraction, they swell 
with such force as to cleave off the huge 
blocks of stone. 

The force with which the sap of trees 
circulates is sometimes prodigious. Many 
years ago. Dr. Hales measured this force, 
by causing it to act against a column of 
quicksilver, and found it capable of sup- 
porting a column thirty-two and a half 
inches in height ; exceeding, therefore, 
the pressure of the atmosphere, being 
more than sixteen pounds upon every 
square inch. But the foregoing are feeble 
manifestations of the energy of the powers 
of nature, compared with those exhibited 
by heat, both directly and through the 
medium of elastic fluids. It is calculated 
by engineers that there is virtue in a 
bushel of coals, properly consumed, to 
raise, a foot high, seventy million pounds 
weight. Sir John Herschel sets forth 
the energy of Ibis force by several striking 



illustrations. He shows that the force 
expended in the toilsome ascent of Mont 
Blanc is only equivalent to that afforded 
by the combustion of two pounds of coal ; 
that the celebrated Menai Bridge, in 
Wales, which consisted of a mass of iron 
not less than four millions of pounds in 
weight, and was suspended at a medium 
height of one hundred and twenty feet 
above the sea, could be lifted to its place 
by the force generated by only seven 
bushels of coals ; that the Great Pyramid 
of Egypt, which covers eleven acres of 
ground, and is estimated to weigh more 
than twelve thousand millions of pounds, 
required to raise it a power no greater 
than is contained in six hundred and 
thirty chaldrons of coal — a quantity con- 
sumed in some foundries in a week. 

The violence with which gunpowder 
explodes is only an instance of the energy 
of the force of repulsion, by which elastic 
fluids seek to expand. Count Rumford 
has estimated that twenty- eight grains of 
powder, which he confined in a cylin- 
drical space that it just filled, exerted 
a force in tearing asunder a piece of 
iron, which would have resisted a strain 
of four hundred thousand pounds. Yet, 
astonishing as are these examples of the 
energies of the powers of nature, the 
chemist, in his laboratory, evolves ex- 
pansive compounds immensely more, 
violent, and whose force is wholly im- 
measurable. 

Light, electricity, and magnetism ma- 
nifest wonderful energy in the velocity 
of their motions. How indistinct is our 
usual conception of the speed of light, 
when we reflect that it would dart across 
the Atlantic Ocean in the sixty-fourth 
part of a second, and in the fifth-part of 
a second would circumnavigate the 
globe ! Yet the velocity of electricity is 
still greater. According to a beauti^l 
series of experiments of professor Wheat- 
stone, published in the *' Philosophical 
Transactions for 1834, "'the electric fluid, 
in passing through a conducting wire 
from one side of a charged jar to the 
other, has a velocity exceeding five hun- 
dred and seventy-six thousand miles in a 
second of time. 

Gravity, however, surpasses all other 
natural forces in the grandeur of its 
exhibitions of mechanical power. We 
are most familiar with the exhibitions of 
this power, in bodies descending inclined 
planes, as in the avalanche and the cata- 
ract. An attempt has recently been 
made by Mr. Z. Allen, to estimate the 
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mechanical power exerted by the Falls of 
Niagara. He comes to the conclusion, 
that the motive power of the cataract of 
Niagara exceeds by nearly forty-fold all 
the mechanical force of water and steam 
power, employed in Great Britain, for 
the purpose of imparting motion to ma- 
chinery ; including also the power applied 
for transporting steam-boats, steam-car- 
riages, and steam-ships of war to the 
remotest seas. Indeed, it appears pro- 
bable that the law of gravity, as esta- 
blished by the Creator, puts forth in this 
single water-fall more intense and effective 
energy than is necessary to move all the 
artificial machinery of the habitable 
globe. 

Yet, how inconsiderable is the exhibi- 
tion of power manifested in the cataract 
of Niagara, compared with that of the 
same force as it recedes in the sun, and 
causes the planets to revolve around it as 
a centre. If we could conceive of a giant 
of such strength as to be able,, when 
standing on a small island in the ocean, 
and holding a rope attached, at the 
further end, to the bow of a ship of war 
under full sail, to draw the ship from its 
course and cause it to turn around the 
island, the powers of the giant would 
seem miraculous ; yet, by a force ex- 
erted on the planets in a somewhat simi- 
lar way, the sun turns them from the 
straight courses in which they tend to 
move, and compels them to revolve 
around him. Here, instead of a ship of 
war, are worlds, some of which vastly 
outweigh the earth ; and worlds, more- 
over, arrested and turned aside, when 
moving with a velocity exceeding, in 
some instances, sixty times the greatest 
velocity of a cannon-ball. But of little 
avail, for the purposes of man, would he 
the fact that the powers of nature act 
with such immense energy, if they were 
not capable of being appropriated by him 
to his own use in just such portions as 
his exigencies require. Therefore, we 
observe, 

That the powers of nature display 
their riches, by their adaptation to the 
condition of man. The property of elas- 
ticity, for example, we may employ 
either in the delicate hair-spring of a 
watch, or in the force of gunpowder to 
blow up a ship of war. Heat we may 
appropriate to use, throughout an im- 
mense range of temperature ; employing 
it,>i(t one time, on tlie domestic hearth, 
to impart a gentle warmth to the air we 
breathe ; at another, at a higher degree, 



to boil water and prepare our food ; and 
we may successively ascend the scale, 
until we fuse metals, and dissipate in 
vapour the most obdurate substances, as 
lime and magnesia. We may use a 
single degree of heat to impart a softness 
to the air of a room, or we may employ 
nearly twenty thousand degrees to melt 
platina. Yet the manageableness of this 
power is not so conspicuous when applied 
directly to bodies, as when employed in 
the form of steam. So unlimited is the 
range of force in the elasticity which 
heat imparts to steam, that by its aid 
man, with almost equal ease, draws out a 
thread finer than a gossamer, and con- 
ducts a thousand tons of merchandise on 
a railway, or a mighty ship across the 
ocean. 

The power which man may borrow 
from these great forces of nature, by 
appropriating them to his use, is finely 
illustrated in the electric telegraph. 
Already has this obscure property of 
electricity, but yesterday a barren fact in 
natural philosophy, changed the face of 
society ; nor can human sagacity, divine 
all the changes which it is destined to 
effect in the affairs of this world. £ven 
during the short time the electric tele- 
graph has been in operation, what 
wondrous changes it has produced ! 
Intelligence of every kind, political, com- 
mercial, personal, and scientific, is borne, 
not on the '' wings of the wind," but on 
the wings of lightning. News of elec- 
tions, of revolutions, of the operations of 
war and the negotiations of peace, of 
every new measure of government, of 
every judicial decision, radiates from its 
respective centres, and diffuses itself over 
the earth with the velocity of light. Nor 
is commercial intelligence exceeded by 
political in celerity; but notices of de- 
partures and arrivals, of changes in 
foreign markets, the price current for the 
day of merchandise and stocks, flow from 
the great metropolis in a manner resem- 
bling, but greatly exceeding in velocity, 
the circulation of the blood as it is pro- 
pelled from the heart through all the 
arteries. Orders for merchandise, and 
receipts of money are sent to and from 
all parts with equal speed. In some 
places, differing in longitude a degree or 
more, news is received at an earlier hour 
of the day than that at which it is trans- 
mitted; so completely has man, by 
this appropriation of one of the great 
powers of nature, learned to outrun 
the diurnal revolution of the earth. At 
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St. Louis, tbe time of the 6ay at which 
intelligence is received from New York 
may be earlier than that at which the 
message is dispatched, by a whole hour ; 
so that news sent from the metropolis at 
three may reach the western capital the 
same afternoon at two o'clock. 

A singular aid also may be afforded to 
commerce and navigation by the power 
of the electric telegraph to herald the 
approach of storms. *' In the Atlantic 
ports of the United States/' says Mr. 
Redfieid, " the approach of a gale, when 
the storm is yet on the Gulf of Mexico, 
or in the southern or western states, may 
be made known by means of the electric 
telegraph. This will enable the mer- 
chant to avoid exposing his vessel to a 
furious gale soon after leaving her port. 
By awaiting the arrival of the storm, and 
promptly putting to sea with its closing 
winds, a good offing and rapid progress 
will be secured by the voyager." 

Such are but a few of the wonders of 
natural philosophy." How vast must be 
the power of that almighty Being who is 
their Author, and how unsearchably im- 
portant the possession of his favour! 
How awful, on the other hand, to remain 
for one hour unreconciled to Him, who 
has such tremendous resources with 
which to crush the impenitent sinner ! 



THE DEATH-BEDS OF HALYBURTON AND 
LEO THE TENTH. 

There are many ways of preaching 
Christ's gospel, without choosing a text, 
or standing in a pulpit. This glorious 
work is not confined to any time or place, 
or class of individuals. A Wilberforce 
could proclaim the gospel of love on the 
platform of Exeter Hall, or the floor of 
Farliament House. Thomas Cranfield 
preached to the boisterous rabble of 
Wapping, till, in their delight, they were 
ready to reward him with ** three cneers " 
for his thrilling exhortation. Hannah 
More in the drawing-room, Elizabeth 
Fry in the prison-cell, Harlan Page scat- 
tering tracts through a city workshop, 
the dairyman's daughter murmuring the 
name of Jesus with her faint, dying 
voice, and the shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain leaning on his crook to talk about 
eternity to the passer-by, were all in- 
tensely earnest " preachers of righteous- 
ness." The church, however, has had 
few more faithful preachers than Thomas 
Halyburton, and his most impressive dis- 



courses were delivered on a dying bed. 
" This is the best pulpit," said he, " that 
ever I was in ; I am laid on this bed for 
this very end, that I may commend my 
Lord." 

The careful and erudite sermons that 
were prepared for the pulpits of Ceres 
and St. Andrew's are now well nigh for- 
gotten ; but the savoury discourses that 
fell from his lips during the last month of 
his holy life will live, we trust, till the 
last saint shall go through the dark river. 
Let him who would learn how the sting 
of death may be plucked away, and how 
(to use Halyburton 's own phrase) " a 
frail mortal may shake hands with the 
king of terrors," let him read the closing 
chapters of his memoir. What a spirit 
must that man have possessed who could 
have recorded the death of a favourite 
son in such words as these ! 

"March 23rd, 1712.— The Lord's day, 
a day ever to be remembered by me. 

my soul, never forget what this day 

1 reached. My soul had smiles that 
almost wasted nature. My kind colleague 
and I prayed alternately ; oh ! such a 
sweet day. About half an hour after the 
sabbath, my child, after a sharp conflict, 
slept pleasantly in Jesus, to whom plea- 
santly he was so often given." 

To his wife, who stood weeping by his 
bed-side, he once said, ** My sweet bird, 
are you there ? 1 am no more thine ; I 
am the Lord's. On the day I took you 
by the hand, I wist not how I could ever 
get my heart off you again ; but now I 
have got it done. Do not weep ; you 
should rather rejoice. Rejoice with me, 
and let us exalt His name together. We 
shall be in the same family in heaven ; 
but you must even stay a while behind." 
At another time he remarked to her, after 
a night of agonizing pain, " Jesus came 
to me in the third watch of the night, 
walking upon the waters ; and he said 
unto me, * I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end ; I have the keys 
of hell and of death;'" and then he 
added, " He stilled the tempest in my 
soul, and lo ! there was a sweet calm ! " 

We have read of many sublime dis- 
plays of courage in the dying hour, but 
never met with such a calm confronting 
of the king of terrors as the following 
passage displays : " I am not playing 
the fool," said he to his physician ; " but 
I have weighed eternity during the last 
night. I have looked on death as stripp^ 
of all things pleasant to nature ; I have 
considered the spade and the grave y and 
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every circumstance in it that is terrible to 
nature ; and under a view of all these, I 
have found that in the way of God 
which ffave me satisfaction, not merely a 
rational satisfaction, but a heart- engaging 
power that makes me rejoice." 

On the morning of the 23rd of Septem- 
ber he went down into the dark valley. 
Yet he did not go alone, nor did the calm 
sunshine withdraw from his pathway, for 
in the even-time it was light about 
him. During the last six hours his 
voice failed him ; but his angelic face was 
eloquent, and when he could not speak, 
he gently clapped his hands in triumph I 
So died the holy Halyburton. 

In contrast with this peaceful de- 
parture of a simple Scottish pastor, may 
oe appropriately placed the closing scene 
of one of Rome's most gorgeous pontiffs, 
Leo the Tenth. Who, as he reads the 
narrative, would have exchanged the hea- 
venly tranquillity that reigned in the 
humble manse of St. Andrew's, for the 
disquietude that agitated the breast of 
him who lay breathing his last, amidst 
the marble halls and silky splendours of 
the Vatican. 

"Among the few memorials left us," 
says the author from whom we quote,* 
" of Leo's dying moments, is one of an 
interview between him and his favourite 
buffoon, in which the pope gave heart- 
rending expression to the helpless agony 
of his soul. Of all the fi lends who used 
to flutter around him in the summer of his 
prosperity, not one remained to comfort 
him in the dark hour of death, except 
Mariano, the jester of the court The 
rest had already abandoned the departing 
pope, to pay court to his probable suc- 
cessor. But Mariano, touched with his 
master's forlorn situation, and grateful 
for the many instances in which Leo had 
shown him kindness, continued faithful 
to the last. Compassionating, but unable 
to relieve the pain which appeared to 
oppress the dying man, more in his 
mind than in his body, though the latter 
was suffering excruciating torments, the 
buffoon exclaimed, " Holy father, recon- 
cile thyself to God!" The poor pope, 
we are told, replied, as well as he was 
able, by sobbing out the words, " Good 
God! good God! oh, good God!" and 
thus his spirit arose to the tribunal of the 
Judge. How sad a commentary is this 
narrative upon the words of Christ, 

• See "Leo the Tenth," one of the Monthly 
Volumes recently published by the ReUgioat Tract 

Society. 



" What shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his awn 
soul?" It was remorse of conscience 
that distracted the mind of Leo— the 
conviction that his sins were unforgiven, 
and that he was therefore unfit to die. 
* * * Had Leo, instead of seeking " to 
reconcile himself to God," been pmnted 
to " the Lamb of God, which taketn away 
the sin of the world," and sought to be 
reconciled through him, his faith in 
Christ's atonement would not have been 
rejected; and in the arms of death he 
might, for the first time, have tasted, 
greatly guilty as he was, '' the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding." 

Reader ! if death should surprise 3rou 
as you now are, to which of the above 
closing scenes would your own bear 
resemblance ? To that of Leo, does con- 
science whisper ? Ah ! why should it be 
so? The jovs which Halyburton, that man 
of God, felt, the Saviour yet invites you 
to partake of. The atonement of Christ, 
his finished work, his everlasting right- 
eousness, — all that gave tranquillity in 
the prospect of death, — you are invited 
to take freely, and without price. Lose 
not, then, in fatal irresolution a single 
hour; but "let him that heareth say, 
Come. And let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely," Rev. xxii. 17. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON OVERWHELMING 
CALAMITIES. 

There, are, perhaps, few who have 
lived long in the world who have not, at 
one period or other, been brought into 
contact with some fearful affliction and 
overwhelming calamity. I am about to 
enter on the relation of an occurrence of 
this kind, which, unless my memory be 
treacherous, I have not before described. 
In doing this, I am going back to a 
season when my brow was ungraven with 
years, and when gray hairs had not yet 
numbered me among those whose earthly 
days must of necessity be drawing to an 
end. These backward glances, these 
reminiscences of the past, when they 
remind us of calamities from which we 
have been mercifully preserved^ ought to 
redden our cheeks with shame for our 
ingratitude, excite in us fresh impulses of 
thankfulness, and add a new string to 
our harp of praise. 

I was once acquainted with two bro- 
thers ; they were young men of respect- 
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able fkmily and good couneziont^ and 
were engaged in a proiperous businest. 
Scarcely was tbeir dwelling more tban a 
Btone's cast from my own, so tbat we 
were both neighbours and fiiends. One 
department of their lucrative business 
was the manufacturing of percussion caps 
for guns and fowling-pieces, and for these 
the demand was very considerable. They 
were diligent in business, and had been 
brought up in principles of integrity and 
piety, so that the promise of the future 
was fair. But man is short-sighted, and 
comprehends not the inscrutable designs 
of his almighty Maker. Before him fidl 
the young and the old, the weak and the 
strong ; the rush withereth ere it grow* 
eth up, and the monarch oak is riven by 
the lightninff* 

To me IS unknown what was the 
exciting cause which led the elder bro- 
ther to a deed of desperation. Whether 
unexpected care, unbridled passion, or 
sudden aberration of mind goaded him 
onwards, I cannot tell; it is enough to 
say that he fell by his own hand, and 
that his family, by this overwhelming 
calamity, was plunged into the deepest 
affliction. The melancholy tidings reached 
me at once, and I was soon among his 
sorrowing survivors. 

I found the bereaved wife of my poor 
fallen friend, sitting alone, mute, motion- 
less, and almost as pale as marble. No 
answer did she return to my questions, 
and no consciousness did she manifest 
that I was speaking to her. She had the 
appearance of one petrified by affliction. 
It was, however, otherwise with the 
widowed mother of the deceased, for 
though heavily laden with sorrow, she 
bore it as a Christian should bear afflic- 
tion. In that dark hour of earthly trou- 
ble she looked to her heavenly Father for 
support and consolation. There was a 
calmness, a bowing down before the high 
and holy One ; a mute resignation to the. 
Divine will, and a kissing of the rod, that 
spoke of a mind accustomed to go to the 
Strong for strength in the season of 
calamity : 

" A bruised reed he will not break ; 
Afflictions all his children feel; 
He wounds them for his mercy's sake, 
He wounds to heal! " 

The remains of the deceased brother 
were deposited in the adjoining burial- 
ground, and often has the close of even 
found me musing over the green hillock 
that lay at the foot of the graven stone 
erected on the spot, 



Weeks and months rolled on, and 
afflictive as this domestic trial had been 
to those within its immediate influence, 
daily interests, avocations, and cares had 
rendered less painful to them the remem- 
brance of the past. We often represent 
Time as a stern, inflexible old man, caring 
for little else but his scythe and his hour- 
glass ; but mieht we not give him credit 
for a touch of kindness, seeing that he 
soothes our sorrows, gently binding up 
the bones that are brokeni and pouring 
oil and wine into the wounds of the 
bruised ? 

I was sitting alone at my books, when 
suddenly a tremendous explosion shook 
the floor under my feet, and the walls 
around me, making the window-frames 
rattle, and leaving an impression that 
something like an earthquake had taken 
place. Hastening to the window, I per- 
ceived that the atmosphere was thick, as 
if the whole square had, in some degree, 
been darkened with smoke and dust, and 
people were hurrying to and fro. Feeling 
persuaded that an accident of a fearful 
kind had taken place, I sallied forth to 
ascertain the nature of the calamity. As 
a crowd had collected on one side of the 
square, I found no difflculty in making 
myself acquainted with what had occur- 
red. An explosion had taken place on 
the premises occupied by the brother of 
him whom I have mentioned as already 
destroyed. 

The detonating powder used in the ma- 
nufacture of percussion caps requires 
extreme care, as a slight pressure will at 
times cause it to explode ; it is, therefore, 
highly expedient that small quantities 
only should be prepared at one time. 
There is, however, when large orders are 
received, a temptation to prepare more at 
one time than is consistent with safety. 
Whether a case of this kind gave rise to 
the occurrence which had taken place, I 
cannot tell. The explosion was terrific, 
and its consequences truly awful. 

On entering the premises, the wreck 
and ruin which surrounded me presented 
a frightful appearance. Part of a roof 
had been blown away, walls were burst 
through, the furniture and implements in 
one apartment had been forced into 
another, and windows in all directions 
were shivered to pieces. Workmen were 
employed in extricating their unhappy 
comrades from the ruins which had over- 
whelmed them, and in preparing to carry 
them to the hospital ; while others were 
occupied in keeping back the crowd, 
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fastening the doors, and admitting only 
such as were in some way connected with 
the premises and their proprietor. Ail 
was confusion. On mounting a stair- 
case, and making my way through 
the rubbish and broken furniture that 
impeded my course, I entered a small 
room, the very picture of desolation, the 
walls and furniture bearing evident testi- 
mony to the force of the tremendous 
explosion that bad occurred. There lay 
the lifeless body of my poor friend, 
stretched at full length on the floor ; the 
fuce blackened, the limbs broken, and 
the body mangled. And there lay, also, 
the motionless and mutilated remains of 
a young woman. It was a spectacle of 
the most afflictive kind ; a sight not soon 
to be forgotten^ 

When the bruised and maimed had 
been conveyed to the hospital, a few 
immediate friends, who had consulted 
together on the subject of making known 
the melancholy event to the hapless 
mother, signified to me their desire that 
I should become the bearer of the cala- 
mitous intelligence. I immediately de- 
parted on my mournful mission. 

Though mine was far from being a 
desirable undertaking, yet was I con- 
siderably relieved of my solicitude by 
the remembrance of the meek-minded- 
ness and Christian resignation before 
manifested by her to whom I was about 
to impart such heavy tidings. It was, 
indeed, a sharp trial that she was called 
on to bear, stroke upon stroke, affliction 
upon affliction; and cause enough had 
she to say, " When my heart is over- 
whelmed, lead me to tne Rock that is 
higher than I." A mother, and a mother 
only, who had already been painfully 
bereaved of one son, could properly esti- 
mate her grief; still I hoped that her 
strength would be equal to the trial. 

It might be the better part of a mile to 
the house where she then was. Oil my 
arrival there, she immediately joined me 
in the room into which I had been 
shown. After a few remarks, gradually 
increasing in seriousness, I reminded her 
that in a season of extreme trial I had 
once witnessed, with much comfort, her 
meek resignation to the Divine will, and 
that it led me to hope and believe that 
under every future trial she would look 
to the same heavenly source of consola- 
tion, and receive the same merciful sup- 
port. I then told her how much I 
regretted to be the bearer of unwelcome 
tidings. 



With a sharp and eager look, as if she 
would read my message in my features, 
and with a mother's heart anticipating 
evil, she pronounced the Christian name 
of her son, directly adding the question, 
''Is he dead?*' As. I spoke not, she 
excitedly said, "Did he — ?" but I 
understood her agonizing solicitude, and 
hastened to relieve it by telling her that 
it was not his own deed ; that God, in 
his mercy, had spared her that bitter 
trial, and that I hoped she would look to 
him, as he alone, in her present distress, 
could supply her with the strength and 
consolation she required. Without giving 
me a reply, she hastily quilted the room, 
followed by me, crossing the hall, and 
entering another apartment. 

At t)ie far end of this room were seated 
several ladies, one of them was the sister 
of the deceased, and another a young 
lady to whom he was in a very short time 
to have been wedded. The latter was 
gaily dressed, wearing a gold watch and 
other ornaments. It was, indeed, with 
her a moment of agreeable expectancy, 
for she had supposed my knock at the 
door to be that of her lover. No wonder 
that so sudden and terrible an announce- 
ment as that which was in store for her 
should be more than she could sustain. 

The poor grief- oppressed mother, un- 
able to endure her inward agony in 
silence, passed quickly along the room, 
to the apparently happy party, and 
before I could repress her speech, told 
them, with all the energy of excited 
anguish, that her son was dead. Had a 
hand-grenade been thrown among those 
who were seated round the table, hardly 
could it have produced more consterna- 
tion and dismay. A wild shriek was 
uttered, and in a moment every one had 
left her seat. The sister insisted on 
going directly to her brother, the mother 
was equally importunate ; while the poor 
young lady, springing to her feet, with 
her reason dethroned, began to dance 
about the room, singing the while, 
" Lara, lara, la ! lara, lara, la ! " " Come 
with me," said she, taking me by the 
arm, "and let us gather primroses." 
After this, dragging me to the sofa, she 
bade me "kneel down with her and 
pray," and then springing to her feet 
again, she began to dance, accompanying 
her movements with her voice, in all the 
appearance of frantic mirth, " Lara, lara, 
la I lara, lara, la I" For some time I 
was left alone with the three, the mother 
and daughter making efforts to get out 
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of the house, and the poor distracted one 
dancing, and singing, and praying, and 
gathering primroses. 

Such a scene as this is too painful to 
be dwelt on ; remote as the time is 'when 
it occurred, even now its remembrance 
brings the tears into my eyes. Let me 
sum up my narrative in few words. 
Before I quitted the house of mourning, 
the afflicted mother and sister, sur- 
rounded with Christian friends, were 
comparatively calm ; " perplexed, but 
not in despair; cast down, hut not de- 
stroyed ;" and she whom the shaft of 
calamity had now fearfully stricken, was 
partially relieved by a flood of tears. 
After years had rolled away, and time 
had ameliorated the remembrance of the 
past, she wedded, and I believe happily. 

But what good can we gather from 
this narrative of universal sorrow ? 
Much, I think, if it be rightly con- 
sidered; for when we reflect for a mo- 
ment on our lighter cares and trifling 
afflictions, and compare them with cala- 
mities that have fallen on others, over- 
whelming as the one I have described, it 
should, as I have already said, redden 
our cheeks with shame for our ingrati- 
tude, excite in us fresh impulses of 
thankfulness, and add a new string to 
our harp of praise. When we contrast 
our merits with our mercies, how mean 
are the one, and how manifold are the 
other ; and when we compare our sufier- 
ings with our enjoyments, it is to our 
reproach that a word of repining should 
ever escape from our lips. Whatever 
may be, afflicted Christian, the weight of 
thy trouble, it was not placed upon thee 
without the knowledge of thy heavenly 
Father; submit thyself to his almighty 
will : 

" Humbled beneath his mighty hand, 
Prostrate his providence adore; 
'T is done ! Arise ! He bids tliee stand, 
To fall no more." 

Bear thy cross now patiently, and after 
a while thou shalt wear thy crown tri- 
umphantly. Take up thy trial without 
murmuring, and thou shalt soon take up 
thy timbrel with rejoicing, in agreement 
with the words of holy writ : '* For our 
light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glorv ; while 
we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not 
seen : for the things which are seen are 
temporal ; but the things which are not 
seen are eternal," 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. 



HE HAS BEEN WITH JESUS. 

" They took knowledge of them, that they had 
been with Jesus."— Acts iv. 13. 

To be with Jesus, as the disciples were 
when he was here in the flesh, was to 
have daily and familiar intercourse with 
him ; to go with him where he went, to 
witness his miracles, to hear his public 
discourses, to sit at his feet for private 
instruction, to ask him questions and 
hear his answers ; to talk with him as 
one man talks with another, whom he 
loves and venerates as his teacher and 
guide. In meditation, in reading the 
Gospels, and in prayer, it is the unspeak- 
able privilege of all Christ's true fol- 
lowers to have daily communion with 
him ; and were they to avail themselves 
of this privilege in its largest extent, the 
men of the world could not help taking 
knowledge of them that they had been 
with Jesus. Low as the standard of 
piety in the church is, who has not wit- 
nessed striking examples of this ? 

Here we meet with a man, who was 
once known to everybody as coarse, 
rude, irascible, and profane ; and now he 
is meek, gentle, easy to be entreated, 
and in his whole character a new man. 
Every one notices it; and how is this 
surprising change to be accounted for? 
What influence, what companionship has 
changed the lion into a lamb? There is 
but one way to account for it — he has 
" been with Jesus." None but He, who 
cast out devils by his own power, could 
have wrought such a transformation. 

Again, we meet a plain, unlettered 
roan, who but a few months since was 
stupid, ignorant of the Bible, and alto- 
gether uninstructed in the things of the 
kingdom. He is called upon to pray, 
and we are astonished. Such propriety 
of language, such fluency, such pleading, 
such humility, and at the same time such 
filial nearness of approach to the throne 
of grace ! How, whence is it ? He rises 
to speak a few words. There is no 
intrusive forwardness in his manner ; but 
his tongue is loosed — words seem to be 
put into his mouth. He pours out his 
feelings in language and tones which 
reach every heart, and again we are 
astonished. What does it all mean ? 
He has ''been with Jesus," and this 
explains all. Christ has enlightened him 
by his Spirit, has brought him out of 
darkness into light, has made him ''a 
new creature." Let these examples suf- 
fice; they will serve to suggest many 
others, which have fallen under the 
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obgervation of tbe worldi at well m of the 

church. 

And now, dear Christian reader, how 

is it with you and me ? Does the world, 

do our brethren take knowle4ge of us 

that we have '*been with Jesus?" Do 

we let our light so shine before men, that 

they maj^ see it, and elorify our Father 

who is in heaven? Do we adorn the 

doctrines of God our Saviour, by a holy 

walk and pious conversation? Is our 

communion with Christ so frequent and 

so familiar, in the closet, in the family, 

and by the wayside, that those with whom 

we have daily intercourse take knowledjse 

of us that we have ''been with Jesus f" 

Have we so beheld the glory of God in 

the face of Jesus Christ, as to be changed 

into his image? Let each one ask 

himself, 

'* What image does my spirit bear? 
Is Jesus form'd and liying there t 
Bay, do his lineaments divine 
In thought and word and action shine f 

Searcher of hearts, oh I hear me still, 
The secrets of my soul reveal ; 
My fears remove ; let me appear 
To Ood and my own conscience dear." 

Is our dailv and habitual deportment, 
at home and abroad, in public and in 
private, such that our friends, that our 
enemies (if we have any) take knowledge 
of us that we have "been with Jesus?" 
or is it necessary fur our acquaintances to 
go to the communion-table on a sacra- 
mental sabbath, in order to find out whe- 
ther we are professors of religion or not? 

Alas ! alas ! that professing Christians 
should so often give occasion for the 
question to be sorrowfully or reproach- 
fully asked, " What do ye more than 
others?" The general standard of con- 
secration to Christ, on the part of his 
followers, must be very much raised, 
before the world will, like the chief 
priests and pharisees of old, be con- 
strained to believe that they have " been 
with Jesus," that they have imbibed his 
blessed spirit, and been transformed, by 
imitating his example. It is true, the 
world is often censorious, and will not 
see the evidences of likeness to Christ 
where they exist. This we cannot help ; 
but it is our own fault if we do not so 
reflect his image as to leave them without 
excuse. N. Y. E. 

" THINE IS THE GLORY." 

And bo says the apostle Paul, Rom. xi. 
36, " For of him, and through him, and 
to him, are all things : to whom be glory 
for ever." He made all creatures, and 



10 thty are of him* Then, again, he 
upholds the whole universe, and all 
things consist through him : no creatures 
help him to keep the world in its order 
and existence. But as he created all, so 
he sustains and maintains the whole cre- 
ation, and it is for his pleasure that the 
things he has created do exist. More- 
over, whatever of good exists in the crea- 
tion, is only an emanation from himself, 
who is the eternal Fountain of all being 
and blessedness — the Father of light^ 
from whom cometh down every good and 
perfect gift. Whatever goodness or holi- 
ness there is in men or angels, proceeds 
from him; therefore, in regara of the 
infinite excellency of his nature, all glory 
belongeth unto him. And does not this 
serve to reprove all such as are proud of 
any privilege or gift with which they are 
endowed ? They do not believe that all 
power, dominion, and excellence is of 
God, and that therefore all glory pertain- 
eth unto him. If, indeed, they did, they 
would never arrogate vain-glory to them- 
selves. Yet such is the folly of many, 
especially they that have sycophants at 
their elbows, to extol and applaud them 
and all they say or do. This was the 
madness of Herod, when he heard a com- 
any of fools flatter and extol him, as if 
e had spoken like a god, and not like a 
man. He was content to receive their 
applause and commendation ; whereas, 
if he had had the grace to consider that 
though he was 'more eloquent than his 
neighbours, it was not from himself, but 
from the Lord, he would not have set 
himself up above God in pride, nor 
above God in glory : thus he would have 
escaped the fearful judgment that fell 
upon him.— X)o<W. 

HOLINESS. 

The design of the God of grace in 
Christ Jesus is, *' that we should be holy 
and without blame before him in love." 
Are we chosen in Christ ? — It is *< that 
we may be holy," £ph. i. 4. Doth God 
forgive us? — It is that we may fear, 
and love, and serve him, Psa. cxxx. 4. 
Are we redeemed with the blood of 
Christ ? — It is that we might be '* a pecu- 
liar people, zealous of good works,*' Tit. 
ii. 14. Doth the grace of God bring sal- 
vation to us? — It teaches us to deny 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, to U?e 
righteously, soberly, and godly, in this 
present evil world, Tit, ii, U, 12. — Dr, 
Watts, 
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NORTHERN SIBERIA. 
No. III. 

The climate of Northern Siberia is far 
more rigorous than that of Norway and 
Lapland in the same latitude, owing to 
the preralence of ice during the longest 
part of the year, and the want of the shel- 
tering influence of the high mountain 
ranges which secure the plains and val- 
leys of Norway from the icy blasts of 
the Polar Ocean ; so that the severity of 
the climate is attributable as much to its 
unfavourable physical position as to its 
high latitude. As in the tropics there 
are only the two seasons of spring and 
summer, so here there are only summer 
and winter. In the course of the three 
months which are honoured with the 
name of summer, the sun remains above 
the horizon for the space of two months, 
but from its nearness to the horizon, the 
constant light is accompanied by little 
heat ; the disc of the sun often assumes 
an elliptical form, and can be looked at 
by the naked eye without inconvenience. 
In the middle of one of these long days 
of the polar circle — a day almost synony- 
mous with the duration of a season — a 
north wind is sufficient to cover the 
waters with a thin crust of ice, and to 
give a yellow and red tinge to the leaves 
of the few hardy plants that grow in 
those regions. 

During this sunny season the order 
of nature is still observed. When the 
sun approaches nearest the horizon, 
evening and night come on, and all is 
in repose ; as the sun gains in altitude, 
nature again awakes; the cock begins 
to crow, the few little birds hail the 
new day with their cheerful twittering, 
and every living thing appears anxious 
to participate in the enjoyment which 
the faint sunbeams afford. The air is 
clearest in July, when the tempera- 
ture is usually mild; although it is by 
no means uncommon for it to snow when 
the sun approaches its decline. Winter 
prevails during full nine months in the 
year. From the middle of September to 
the end of May, the temperature rarely, 
if ever, rises to the freezing point. In 
the early part of September, it is fre- 
quently as low as 47° of Reaumur, and 
the rivers near their mouths, where the 
current is less rapid, freeze so firmly that 
loaded horses can cross them on the ice, 
and the icy covering frequently does not 
thaw till the middle of June. In Octo- 
ber the cold is somewhat mitigated by 
thick fogs, and by the vapour that rises 



from the freezing ocean ; but in Novem- 
ber the great cold begins, and in January 
the temperature falls to 65°, and often 
stands at 50° to 57°. Then breathing 
becomes difficult ; the breath is heard to 
issue from the mouth with a sound "like 
the crackling of very dry hay when 
crumpled in the hand." In spitting, the 
saliva freezes before it reaches the 
ground, and forms a round solid ball on 
the snow. Every animated body is en- 
veloped in a thick cloud of vapour, and 
even the snow smokes. These evapora- 
tions are instantly changed into millions 
6t needles of ice, which fill the air, and 
cause a constant slight noise, ''resem- 
bling the sound of torn satin or thick 
silk." 

The influenee of the cold extends 
even to inanimate nature. In describ- 
ing it, Baron von Wrangell says, " The 
thickest trunks of trees are rent asun- 
der with a loud sound, which in these 
deserts falls on the ear like a signal 
shot at sea; large masses of rock are 
torn from their ancient sites ; the ground 
in the tundras and in the rocky valleys, 
cracks, and forms wide yawning fissures. 
The effect of this decree of cold extends 
even beyond the earth ; the beauty of the 
deep blue polar sky, so often and so justly 
praised, disappears in the dense atmo- 
sphere which the intensity of cold pro- 
duces ; the stars still glisten in the firma- 
ment, but their brilliancy is dimmed." 
The thaw of summer is rapid, but it 
never pierces beyond a few inches, or at 
most two feet, from the surface of the 
earth. To ascertain the depth to which 
the ground was frozen, a well has been 
dug 380 feet deep near Yakutsk, under 
the auspices of the Russian- American 
company, and stiil the ground was found 
as hard as ice. Bodies buried a few 
feet deep in the ground might remain 
frozen, and in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion for centuries. The body of count 
Menzikof, a noble exile, was exhumed 
more than a century after its interment, 
and was found complete with all the 
habiliments in which he had been buried. 
Corresponding to the long day in sum- 
mer, there is a long night in winter, when 
the sun remains invisible for two months ; 
but it is very much relieved by the strong 
refraction and by the white surface of the 
snow, as well as by the flickering beams 
of the almost constant aurora borealis ; 
so that, notwithstanding the length of 
the polar night and the severity of the 
season; the natives pursue their occupa- 
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tioni of hunting tlie rein-deer and elk on 
sledges drawn by dogs, and setting their 
traps for foxes, sables, squirrels, and 
ermine. In the beginning of January, 
a pale twilight is visible at noon, but 
it is not sufficient to dim the stars. 
Perfectly clear days are extremely rare 
in winter, because of the constant pre- 
valence of the sea winds, which are 
sometimes so intense as wholly to conceal 
the stars. 

In such a climate, and with such a frozen 
soil, it needs scarcely to be stated that 
agriculture is out of the question. The 
vast tundras of which these regions con- 
sist are bare of almost all vegetation but 
moss, which they yield in the greatest 
abundance, on account of which they are 
the favourite resort of the reindeer during 
the summer season, especially when 
driven by the musquitoes from a milder 
clime. In these desert plains along the 
coast the eye is unoheerea by the sight of 
a tree, a shrubp or a single blade of grass. 
In the very midst of July — snow, cold 
and keen north winds I The landscape 
is variegated only by innumerable little 
lakes, generally of a regular oval form, 
and with high banks^ most of them in 
eommunicatiou with each other by 
streams of various sizes, and all teeming 
with fish ; the stillness, and the mirror- 
like placidity of their bosoms is broken 
only in the height of summer by the 
scream and the plash of the startled wild 
fowl. Bvery thing looks solitary, still, 
sad, and despondent— a perfect scene of 
desolation. No rising brow to break the 
level — no shadowy forest to vary the 
uniformity ! Nature seems asleep. The 
northern sun creeping at midnight at the 
distance of five diameters along the hori- 
zon, and the boundless ocean in apparent 
contact with the sky, form the grand 
outlines of the death-like yet sublime 
picture ! 

As we recede from the low lands, so 
much exposed to the blighting influence 
of the Polar Sea, the country loses its 
dreary uniformity, and assumes a more 
pleasing aspect. A few shrubs and 
stunted trees just make their appearance, 
but the summer is neither long nor warm 
enough for vegetation to thrive ; where it 
does exist it is often limited to a few 
hours, and is so languid and scanty that 
it cannot be said to flourish ; it is only a 
struggle for existence. In some parts, 
however, more sheltered from the north- 
ern blasts, willows and birch- trees, and 
other small bushes which yield fruit 



peculiar to this country, are met witb. 
During the brief summer, the general 
thaw and the inundations which they 
occasion so thoroughly irrigate the rich 
alluvial soil, that the rapidity of vegeta- 
tion is extraordinary. Of the fruits pecu- 
liar to Northern Siberia, the kislitza, the 
hukva, and the kuiashnitza may be men- 
tioned. The former are red in colour, 
somewhat acid, but very agreeable to the 
taste, and rather smaller than our goose- 
berry. The kuiashnitza plant resembles 
the strawberry, and the fruit is something 
like the raspberry in appearance ; but its 
fine aromatic scent and flavour are such 
as one would not expect to find in such a 
climate. When frozen» they all preserve 
their freshness, and in this stat? ar^ take^ 
in considerable quantities to the south. 
The currant, the white and black 
whortleberry, the cloudberry, the crow- 
berry, and the aromatic dwarf crimson 
bramble, which grow in sheltered places 
near the rivers, bear fruit in favourable 
seasons. 

The trees are of very stunted growth, 
and put forth but small wrinkled leaves. 
The superficial layer of vegetable earth 
is intermixed with ice which nevec 
thaws ; so that the roots of the few tre^s, 
unable to penetrate into the frozen aoil, 
extend along its surface, and draw nou- 
rishment only by the smaller fibres^ 
which alone are covered. On the plains 
a hard reedy grass, and on the banks 
patches of good grass, wild thyme, worm- 
wood, and even the wild rose, and the 
forget-me-not are found. But sometimes, 
as soon as the banks are clothed with 
their semi-verdant hue and few flowers 
and blossoms, an icy blast from the sea 
turns the verdure yellow and destroys the 
bloom. As the land rises towards the 
south, it gradually loses its flat appear- 
ance, and even its marshy character; and 
rugged rocks of the most fantastic forms, 
deep and overhanging precipices sepa- 
rated by dark ravines, and ranges of 
serrated hills and peaked mountains, 
wooded half way up, and their summits 
covered with perpetual snow, rise to 
view ; while thick and tall forests of 
intermingled birch, larch, pine, poplar, 
and cedar may be seen for scores of 
miles, adorning the declivities of hills, 
and the valleys, and the banks of rivers, 
merging into the far mote widely spread 
and emphatically Siberian woods of the 
south. 

We must not neglect to notice two 
phenomena, which we believe are pecu- 
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liar to Northern Siberia. One of these 
may be termed glaciers, which they 
resemble in appearance, though they are 
of quite a different origin. In valleys 
where the gravelly soil has been parched, 
it frequently happens that in the middle 
of winter, when the cold is most intense, 
a large quantity of water gushes up from 
the ^arth, spreads itself on all sides, and 
immediately freezes. This first crust of 
ice is soon broken by fissures, through 
which ftesh water rises, and a second 
crust is formed ; and in this manner fresh 
layers are added as the effect of the frost 
presses up more water from deep cavities 
in the hoHow ground, till at last the 
height it attains is sufficient to cover the 
bushes and shrubs, and even trees of 
moderate growth. These fields of ice, 
which the Russians call taryni, continue 
during the winter; and when they are 
thawed by the force of the sun in spring, 
they form a number of streams of various 
sizes, which rush down to the lowest 
levels, and sink into the earth. When 
they are completely frozen over, they are 
both difficult and dangerous to cross. The 
surface is so smooth that even horses, 
properly rough-shod, can scarcely keep 
their feet, and are often borne down by 
their leads, and not unfrequently killed 
on the spot. The passage is less dan- 
gerous, but not less troublesome, when 
the taryni are covered with a fresh over- 
flow of water not yet congealed, and the 
caravans have to wade through the ice- 
cold water, which sometimes cause both 
hands and feet to freeze. 

In the more northern parts, there are 
still more extensive fields of ice, which 
are found in elevated places, and on 
which the heat of the sun has no 
effect. These, however, are supposed to 
differ from the taryni in origin, being 
foVmed merely by the accumulation of 
rain and snow. Another curious phe- 
nomenon peculiar to Northern Siberia, 
are the dried-up lakes. They are flat 
valleys, occasionally filled with water by 
the overfiowing of the rivers in spring, 
when they form lakes of various sizes, all 
very full of fish. The intense frosts of 
winter cause large clefts in the ground, 
by which the water drains off, sometimes 
in a single year, sometimes in several. 
Sometimes in the depth of winter the 
water suddenly disappears, without any 
side jchannel being visible. In such 
cases, a loud noise is heard at the time of 
the disappearance of the water ; and 
when the bed of the lake is laid bare by 



the melting of the superficial crust of ice, 
large clefts, caused by the severity of the 
frost, are exposed to view. The rich 
alluvial soil, thus irrigated, is often 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, to 
which the roving settlers are attracted 
for the sake of their cattle. 

Thunder-storms rarely, if ever, occur 
in these regions. The rolling of distant 
thunder is, in summer-time, sometimes 
heard in the mountains; but it has 
little or na influence on the extensive 
plains. The death-like stil]ness of th^ 
desert is sometimes suddenly broken by 
violent gusts of wind, howling and sweep- 
ing through the ravines, and whirling up 
high columns of snow and sand. The 
cold north-west wind frequently brings 
with it violent snow-storms, not only in 
winter, but in summer also. Sudden, 
furious, and irresistible gusts of wind are 
not uncommon, making the passage of 
ice-covered declivities and ravines ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. These storms are 
usually heralded by the dark red beams 
of the setting sun. It is pleasing, how- 
ever to observe how nature contrives, in 
these sterile latitudes, to equalize her 
gifts, and to provide compensation for 
bounties more lavishly bestowed on tro* 
pical lands. If Northern Siberia cannot 
boast of the orange -groves of Italy, or 
the silks, perfumes, and other costly pro- 
ductions of the east, she is, at the same 
time, free from those scourges of pesti- 
lence, volcanoes, and earthquakes which 
desolate the blooming regions of the 
south ; she has not their poisonous 
winds, fearful hurricanes, and venomous 
reptiles. If the earth is not fragrant 
with odours, and covered with perpetual 
verdure, it conceals valuable treasures, 
while the ocean and innumerable lakes 
and rivers swarm with fish, and the plains 
with abundance of game. 

Features also peculiar to the icy regions 
of the Polar circle exist, which cannot be 
conveyed by description, but which chal- 
lenge no less admiration than the smiling 
beauty of more favoured regions. There 
are many meteorological phenomena 
which, if not peculiar to these lands, are 
here seen to best advantage. The beams 
of the sun are reflected by the particles of 
ice which fill the air, forming innume- 
rable rainbows ; even the mists have the 
property of reflecting the sun's rays, 
rather than of dimming their light. When 
the air is pure, nothing can exceed the 
extreme beauty of the clear winter night, 
and the cloudless deep blue sky ; the 
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Stars seem to increase their numbers, and 
sparkle in their fullest arctic brilliancy, 
looking calmly down on the wide expanse 
of «nowy desolation that is spread below ; 
while the long dark nights call into play 
all the streaming glories of the aurora 
borealis. To understand and appreciate 
the extraordinary beauty of the auroras, 
they require to be seen. They appear in 
all possible forms ; sometimes shooting 
up rays, with amazing rapidity, through 
the whole space from the horizon to the 
zenith, at otfier times throwing up rock^s 
of fire, and exhibiting all the colours of 
the rainbow ; sometimes darting across 
the heavens in broad and extremely 
bright and vivid bands of light, at other 
times presenting the appearance of im- 
mense moving columns of fire in different 
parts of the heavens ; sometimes spanning 
the dark blue sky with arches or frag- 
ments of arches, of various colours, and 
separated from each other by blue 
spaces, and at other times occupying the 
entire circle of the azure vault, assum- 
ing the form of an illuminated tent, 
hung with festoons and fringes at the 
lower part. 

Nor is the day without its phenomenal 
curiosities, and strange are some of the 
effects produced by the strong refraction 
of those regions. Sometimes at noon, 
several clear white circles or haloes are 
seen round 4he sun's disc. During the 
long days, when the sky is clear and 
cloudless, the full magnificence of the 
sun is heightened by the refraction ; and 
the size of its disc, its altitude, and its 
light appear to be changing incessantly. 
At one moment it seems to contract, to 
take an elliptical form, and to sink be- 
neath the horizon ; the next moment it 
rises again, in full size and majesty, and 
floats along the horizon in a flood of red 
and golden light. But, perhaps, one of 
the most curious of these pheuomena is 
that of the parhelia, or secondary images 
which attend the sutf. Sometimes the 
sun will rise at once above the horizon, 
and appears to be surrounded, at a dis- 
tance of 20"* or 22° from itself, by two, 
three, or four mock suns, all brilliantly 
luminous, at equal distances from each 
other, and connected by an a^h or a 
circle of a beautiful prismatic colour. 
Besides this arch or circle, the sun is 
intersected by a horizontal prismatic arc, 
extending 80° or 100°, having at each 
extremity several bows of bright and 
dazzling lustre; while very fine sparkling 
needles of ice may be seen playing around 



the sun in the air. These crystals are so 
minute as to be visible only in the strong- 
light. 



THE SWISS PASTOR. 

Mr. Darval was for thirty years the 
pastor of a church on the summit of the 
Cevennes. To tell the truth, however, 
in entering upon the ecclesiastical state, 
he had had no other object than to secure 
for himself an honourable position in the 
world, and to gain a quiet livelihood. 
Each Sunday he preached his sermons, 
which, from their frequent repetition, his 
flock knew by heart ; he catechized the 
youth, married the young people, accom- 
panied the dead to their resting-place ; 
but all this like a hired workman, who is 
anxious to finish his task. Whenever he 
came to doctrinal points, to practical 
religion, to worship, or prayer, his mi- 
nistry oppressed him ; and in submitting^ 
to discharge these duties, he felt as ifper- 
forming a painful oflice. He would have 
liked to confine his preaching to the 
recommending of charity ; his pastoral 
cares to temporal services, such as the 
distribution of alms, a loan, advice ev^n 
in agriculture or in household affairs. All 
beyond this pained him. But that which 
was the most repugnant to his feelings 
was, to visit the sick and dying. Near a 
bed of suffering, he knew not what to 
say. He usually read a portion of Scrip- 
ture, made a prayer (always the same for 
thirty years), and then departed as 
quickly as he came slowly. Whenever 
he could put off a visit to the sick, a 
journey, business, however unimportant, 
a slight indisposition, were sufficient to 
hinder his going out, and he felt relieved, 
almost happy ! In case these resources 
failed him, he would go out to walk> or 
would shut himself up in his chamber, 
and would not reply to the knock at the 
door, so as to produce the impression that 
he was not in, and of course could not go 
out. 

Imagine, then the feelings of our poor 
pastor, when one day he saw in the dis- 
tance, coming straight towards his dwell- 
ing, a woman, whose husband was very 
ill. His instinct, or rather his con- 
stant fear, told him that she came to 
seek him. Without hesitation, he ran on 
tiptoe to the door of his room, and locked 
himself in. There, secure against further 
intemiptiou, he took a book, and seated 
himself noiselessly in his arm-chair by the 
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beartli. A knock is heard at the street- 
door, the servant runs and. opeifs it, 
receives the message, and ascends to her 
master, whom she believed to be in the 
house ; but, alas ! the door is shut. She 
knocks, — no one replies; she calls, — no 
answer : she calls and knocks at the 
same time. Finally, she descends, and 
tells the poor woman that her master is 
not at home, but that she will send him 
as soon as he returns. The woman de- 
parts, and Mr. Darval breathes more 
freely. But now, how shall he leave the 
chamber without being seen by the ser- 
vant? Mr. Darval remains silent and 
motionless, seeking for some expedient, 
which unhappily he cannot find. An 
hour passes, and the poor woman returns, 
and says that her husband is dying. The 
servant searches again for her master, in 
the garden, in all parts of the house, and 
finally knocks at her master's door. 
Ashamed at not having answered the 
first summons, and not knowing how to 
explain his refusal to open the door, Mr. 
Darval keeps more quiet than ever ; and 
again the servant is obliged to descend, 
and say, '* He is not at home." 'M3ut 
waifcy" says she to the woman, '* I will 
give you my Bible, and you can read a 
chapter from the Bible to the sick man, 
which will do him good. I recommend 
to you the twelfth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews." 

** Alas! " replies the poor woman, " I 
do not know how to read." 

** You can make your little boy read." 

" But he is at school." 

*' Ah ! then, wait a moment, I will go 
myself;" so saying, the servant takes off 
her kitchen apron, puts on her bonnet, 
shuts the door, and follows the desolate 
woman. 

While on her way, she collected her 
thoughts, put up a prayer to God, and 
came, in a suitable frame of mind, to the 
consolation of the dying man. She took 
her place at the foot of the bed, explained 
the motive of her visit, read the chapter 
which she had pointed out, and after 
some kind words, directed by a simple 
faith and a feeling heart, proposed to 
pray. The two women knelt ; the dying 
man uncovered his head, and clasped bis 
hands, and the three with one accord 
joined in asking for the restoration of the 
sick man to health, if possible ; but in 
any event, for his salvation through Jesus 
Christ. The prayer was fervent, their 
hearts were in unison, tears flowed freely, 
and the sick man felt solaced. But, alas I 



his hour had come, and a few moments 
later he expired. 

Jeannette returned to the house, whose 
door she had left closed, and from whence 
her master had not come forth. As he 
descended to the kitchen, to seek for an 
egress from the house, which would per- 
mit him to escape, so that he could come 
in again as if returning from abroad, 
Jeannette opened the door and etumbled 
upon him, cane in hand and hat on 
head. / 

" You have returned, then," said 
Jeannette ; '* how did you get in ?" 

" I have not been out." 

" Why, I sought everywhere for you." 

" You must have searched slightly, for 
I was — I was — I was in my chamber," 
Mr. Darval thought to ease his conscience 
by telling this half-truth. 

"But I knocked and cried ten times 
at your door ; and you did not answer 
me. 

** I was engaged." 

** But you should have replied to me." 

Jeannette suspected the true reason, 
for her master added nothing in his justi- 
fication ; besides, she had more than 
once observed his repugnance to visiting 
the sick. 

** And where do you come from ? " said 
the pastor, very glad to turn the conver- 
sation. 

" I come from visiting a poor sick 
man, who will suffer no more." 

"He is cured then?" 

" No ; he is dead." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Mr. Darval, as if 
relieved from a burden, and drawing a 
chair towards the kitchen-fire, as if he 
would seat himself, and doubtless to have 
a pretext for chatting, " the poor Martin 
is dead, then ? " 

" Yes; and died very happy." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Yes, sir." 

" But what did you go there for?" < 

" It is true, sir, it was not perhaps my 
place; but as I sought for you so long, 
and could not find you, I thought I had 
better go myself; and I assure you that 
at this time I am not sorry.'* 

" How then?'' 

" I have been so happy !' 

** What ! happy near a dying person ? * 

" Yes ; near a dying one whom I have 
been able to comfort." 

" Indeed ! Tell me, then, how is this ; 
what have you done ? " 

" At first I took my Bible, and after 
reading to him, I told him frankly what I 
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thought, — that he was very ill, and ahout 
to die." 

** Awkwardly spoken ; it was the way 
to frighten him, and hasten his death." 

" 1 believed it was the way to make 
him attentive, and to lead him to 
think seriously of the salvation of his 
soul." 

** And did you succeed?" 

" Yes, sir, for he wept ; and after hear- 
ing the Bible read, he said to me, * Since 
I am to die, who knows where I am 
going? I know that I shall rise from 
the dead; but it is this that makes me 
afraid, for where shall I go after my 
resurrection ? ' " 

"To heaven, you of course replied?" 
said the pastor. 

<<No; I said to hell." 

"Why to hell?" 

" Because his fears convinced me that 
he was a sinner, and that he was not 
forgiven." 

"Undoubtedly he was a sinner; but 
father Durant was an honest man, and if 
he did not go straight to heaven, nobody 
would enter there. But what said he to 
thy threat?" 

" At first he said nothing ; then he 
turned his eyes towards me, and said, 
* You are right, Jeannette, for I am verily 
guilty before God ; I have scarcely ever 
prayed, have not read the Bible ; but, on 
the contrary, have more than once — .* 
Sobs hindered his utterance. Poor father 
Durant ! " 

" But do you not see that you fright- 
ened him, when, if you had told him that 
he would go to heaven, you would have 
comforted him ? " 

" Yes, sir ; but I should have deceived 
him." 

" At all events, you would have soft- 
ened his dying hour." 

" But at the risk of his eternal salva- 
tion." 

" But why did you frighten him before- 
hand?" 

" To make him feel the danger of his 
soul, to lead him to salvation, to repent- 
ance for his sins, and faith iti Jesus 
Christ. After much weeping for his 
faults, and after my reading in the Bible 
those threatening words against sinners, 
I read him those words of consolation for 
believers ; this, for example, ' God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever hellQveth 
on him might not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.' And these, * There is, there- 
fore, now no condemnation to them which 



are in Jesus Christ.' Is not this what 
I should have said ? " 

"Yes, yes," replied the pastor, more 
embarrassed than convinced ; it was all 
right ; it is always sad to see a man die. 
A visit to a sick person makes me sick 
myself; it affects me; it makes me sad, 
especially when I leave him as unhappy 
as at my arrival." 

" Oh ! " rejoined Jeannette, " that was 
not the case with fdther Durant ; when 
he understood that his sins were all par- 
doned, if he trusted in Jesus Christ; 
when he truly helieved that Jesus died on 
the cross for him, oh ! then he felt quite 
differently; he listened attentively, he 
asked me many questions, to which I 
always replied from the Bible. Gradually 
his countenance brightened ; he wept no 
more ; at times there was even a smile on 
his lips. I was sustained, encouraged. 
I sought in the word of God for other 
clear, strong promises to the sinner who 
repents and believes in the Saviour. 
These promises fell upon his heart 'like 
fresh water upon a thirsty tongue. He 
listened eagerly, and never seemed ready 
to say, ' It is enough.' It was evident to 
me that the Holy Spirit operated upon 
this man, and opened his heart, as was 
Lydia's. At length, when he fully under- 
stood this salvation, freely offered in the 
gospel, to those who trust in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, he repeated the words he 
had heard me read, the words of St. Paul, 
* I know in whom I have believed ;' and 
these, ' Now I am ready to depart, and 
be with Christ, which is far better.' His 
body grew weaker and weaker, and yet 
his countenance was more composed-^ 
more calm. In looking at him, one was 
convinced that his soul was also calm." 

" This is astonishing," said the pastor; 
" I have never seen the like." 

" When he could not speak," added 
Jeannette, " I asked him to reply by 
^igns to my last questions : ' Do you still 
fear God and the judgment?' He shook 
his head. 'Do you believe in Jesus? 
Are you happy ? ' He could only raise 
his eyes to heaven ; then his eyelids fell, 
and he drew his last breath." 

Jeannette was silent. 

" This is wonderful," said the pastor to 
himself; "who would hiive believed it? 
This servant — this doctrine! Oh, if I 
could believe it! May God help my 
unbelief!" 

Jeannette resumed her culinary labours. 
Mr. Darval ascended to his room, but 
instead of locking the door, he left it 
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wide open, and placed himself by the 
window, as if waiting for another invita- 
tion to visit the dying. 

But, alas 1 this was but a desire. His 
conscience told him that he needed to 
study for himself the truths of the gospel 
which he woald teach to others. Hii 
second impulse was to draw his Bible 
horn the bookcase, to wipe off the dust, 
and to seat himself by the hearth, to 
meditate on its contents. He closed the 
door again ; not now to escape duty, but 
to kneel in prayer. — Abridged from the 
Evangelist. 

SCRIPTURE MINERiXS AND JEWELS. 
COFFER — BRASS. 

" Tubal-cain ^ an instructor of eTery 

artificer In brass and iron," Gen. Iv. 22. 

Copper (Heb., neheet ; Greek, chctlkos) 
is chiefly found in ore ; but that referred 
to by the sacred writers was, doubtless, 
native copper, which is found in masses, 
in beds of slate, granite, limestone, and 
other rocks. Copper ore is obtained in 
larger quantities and in a greater number 
of places than any other metal. It is of 
a reddish or yellowish colour, harder, but 
inferior in value to gold or silver, and 
may be made into wire, stronger than 
that of any metal, excepting iron. It 
was, probably, with thick wire of this 
metal that Samson was bound. Judges 
xvi. 21 . The word brass in the Bible 
should, in most places, be read copper ; 
since brass is a more modern invention, 
and is a mixture of calamine, charcoal, 
and copper. 

Anciently, copper was employed for all 
the purposes for which we now use iron. 
Arms and tools for husbandry and the 
mechanical arts were for many ages made 
of this metal. Job speaks of bows of 
steel ; this should be read copper, as steel 
was not then known, Job xx. 24. 

Tubal: cain taught the antediluvians 
the art ojf working in this metal, (Gen. iv. 
22) ; and the family of Noah must have 
instructed the people afler the flood. The 
patriarch- Job speaks of brass molten 
from the stone, Job xxviii. 2. Ttiid 
metal was found in {ilount Sinai, and 
appears to have been much valued by the 
Jews. Moses, when exhorting the peo- 
ple of Israel to a diligent observance of 
the commands of God, adduces, as one 
among many other encouragements to 
ob<!dience, the fact that the land was one 
out of whose hills brass (or copper) might 
be procured in abundance, Deut. viij. 



9. Many vessels, both for the sanctuary 
and for household purposes, were made 
of copper, as many are for the latter use 
at the present day. The larger pillars 
and vessels of the temple of Solomon were 
of copper, and the work of a foreigner, 
1 Kings vii. 13, 14. Gates, bars, pil- 
lars, altars, money, musical instruments, 
and mirrors were also of copper, either 
pure or alloyed. 

Copper money was introduced hy the 
Romans, Matt. x. 9. The mirrors in use 
among the ancients were thin plates of 
metal, for the most part of brass or mixed 
metal. These were always made of a very 
small size, so that a person, when walk- 
ing, could carry them about with as much 
ease and convenience as people now-a- 
days do the e])re-glasses which are at- 
tached by a ribband to them.* These 
mirrors were kept in the highest state of 
polish, and renected images with the 
greatest brilliancy and distinctness, and 
also imparted a lustre to the countenance 
of the beholder.f To this the apostle 
alludes, 2 Cor.iii. 18 : *' We all, with open 
face, beholding, as in a glass, the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as of the 
Lord the Spirit." (Marg. reading.) Dr. 
Doddridge remarks, that " here is oiie of 
the most beautiful contrasts that can be 
imagioed. Moses saw the shechinah, and 
it rendered his face resplendent, so that he 
covered it with a veil, the Jews not being 
able to bear the reflected light. We be- 
hold Christ in the glass of his word (as 
the reflection of a very luminous object 
from a mirror gilds the face on which the 
reverberated rays fall); our faces shine 
too, and we veil them not, but difluse the 
lustre, which, as we discover more and 
more of his glories in the gospel, is con- 
tinually increasing." But these mirrors 
gave, at be&t, ouly a dim and imperfect 
reflection : *' We see through a glass 
(or, by means of a mirror) darkly;" our 
knowledge of the glory of God is imper- 
fect at present : but at death we shall see 
him face to face—" the glory that shall 
be revealed." 

The armour of the ancients was an 
alloy of tin and copper, which took a fine 
polish. That of the Asiatic nations was 
made of this metal, or purposely adorned 
with it, and polished into dazzling bright- 
ness, to strike their enemies with terror. 

* Bishop Lowth tells us, that a metallic mirror, 
dug out of the ruins of Heiculaueum, and in his 
possession, was not more than three inches square, 

f " Eastern Mwners."— Jj^mepon. 
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The gigantic champion of the Philistines 
wore an helmet of brass upon the head, 
and was armed with a coat of mail of the 
same metal.* In Canaan and Asia the 
process of smelting brass or cupper and 
iron, and making armour of both, was 
practised at a very early period, Num. 
xxxi. 21 — 23. In Dan. ii.39, the Mace- 
donian empire is "said to be of brass, 
because of their many wars and frequent 
use of arms, which were generally made 
of that metal." 

The heathen made tlieir idols of cop- 
per, Dan. V. 4 ; Rev. ix. 20 ; and we are 
informed that their lamps and vessels for 
their temple?, and even some of their 
houses, were of brass. Among the Isra- 
elites the brazen serpent became an 
object of idolatry, and on this account 
was destroyed by Hezekiah ; *' for unto 
those days the children of Israel did burn 
incense to it : and they called it nehus- 
iarif" that is, a piece of brass. It is sup- 
posed by some that the Hebrew name 
for copper is derived from the resem- 
blance of its colour to that of the serpent ; 
but this is very questionable : it would 
seem to refer to its being taken out of 
the earth. 

Brass or copper was an article of com- 
merce in 'the east. Ezekiel speaks of 
merchants who brought copper to the 
markets of Tyre, Ezek. xxvii. 13^ and are 
supposed £o have resided near Mount 
Caucasus, where there is still a mine of 
copper. In the book of Ezra we read of 
" two vessels of fine copper, precious as 
gold," viii. 27. " I have heard," says sir 
John Chardin, '^ &ome Dutch gentlemen 
speak of a metal in the island of Sumatra, 
and among the Macassars much more 
esteemed than gold, which royal person- 
ages alone might wear. It is a mixture, 
if I remember right, of gold and steel." 
Subsequently, however, Chardin appears 
to have found that the metal was gold 
and copper; for he adds in a note, 
*^ Calmbae is this metal, composed of 
gold and copper. It in colour nearly 
resembles the pale carnation rose, has a 
fine grain, and admits a beautiful polish. 
I have seen something of it, and gold is 
not of so lively and brilliant a colour." 
The Syriac renders it "masses of Co- 
rinthian brass." The famous Corinthian 
brass of antiquity was an alloy of copper 
with several other minerals and metals; 
but this seems likely to have been a 
metal from Persia or India, of which 

* Paxtoii, vol. iii. 



Aristotle informs us that it is said, " in 
India there is a hf&ss so shining, so pure, 
and so free from tarnish, that its colour 
differs nothing from that of gold." The 
doors of the gate called "Beautiful,"* 
were plated over with this metal. Plioy 
^ays, that vases of Corinthian brass were 
considered more valuable than gold. 

The power of Christ in overcoming his 
enemies is figured by feet of fine brass. 
Rev. i. 15. "I will make thy hoofs brass," 
Mic. iv. 13 ; a metaphor taken from the 
eastern manner of threshing corn, which 
was by the treading of oxen, whose hoofs 
were shod with iron or brass, Deut. xxv. 
4; Hos. X. II. Most of the travelling 
spoken of in the sacred narratives was on 
foot : to protect the feet from the thorns 
and stones and the burning sand, sandals 
were worn ; that these were required to 
be very strong, is implied in the expres- 
sion, " Thy shoes shall be iron and brass," 
Deut. xxxii, 24. The Bedouins carry 
pincers with them, to take the' thorns out 
of their feet. The passage, however, 
refers to God's care of his people. The 
apostle (Eph. vi.) recommends the Chris- 
tian to be shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace ; that is, to be prepared 
to encounter all difficulties with which, 
as travellers through a wilderness world 
to a better country, they must expect to 
meet. 

Copper is easily corroded by some' kind 
of salt ; even the salts floating in the air 
are sufficient to dissolve it. But the 
scum or rust can only be removed 
by fire. This fact may explain Ezek. 
xxiv. 10, 11, where the prophet speaks of 
tbe punishment which came upon the 
city of Jerusalem : 

" Heap on the wood, kindle the fire. 

Consume the flesh, and let the hones be 

burned. 
Then set it empty upon the coals thereof, 
That the brass of it may be hot, and may burn, 
And that the filthiness of it may be molten in it, 
That the scum of it may be consumed." 

The Jews had become corrupted wor> 
shippers of idols : but it is said that the 
punishment which God infficted upon 
them, when carried captive by the Ch^- 
deans, thoroughly^ destroyed their reve- 
rence for idols, and they have never 
since worshipped them. When Christians 
are tried in the fiirnace, it is that they 
may come forth as gold ; but the wicked 
are consumed in His wrath ! How need- 
ful to have God for our Friend ! 

H. 11. 

* Acts iii. 2. 
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ALCHEMY AKD ALCHEMISTS. 

To make haate to be ticli, lo find a 
alioit road lo wealth, without the necee- 
Blly of practising industry, prudence, and 
economy, ia a fatal delusion, which has 
in every period of tlic world's history 
lured millions on to ruin. What mining 
companies, railway shares, and eicur- 
■tons to California have in thia respect 
effected for some in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, alchemy, in a humbler degree, 
accomplished in earlier limes. It was a 
■ucceseful mode of flattering a man with 
visions of boundless richea, of leading him 
on, step by step, deeper into embarrass- 
ments, and eventually of plunging him 
into want and beggary. From uie follies 
of a past generation we may gather, 
therefore, a lesEon of some use in our 
own day. Alchemists of a ccrtdn class 
«xiit even in the year 1S50. 

Sbpieuber, 1650. 



Alchemy, as our readers are probably 
ell aware, was the name given to a pre- 
tended science which affected, by tlie 
agency of a rayalprioua substance, called 
the philosopher's stone, to transmute 
inferior mBlala into gold. All metallic 
substances were supposed, by tiie votaries 
of this art, to contain certain parts of the 
precious ore, mingled wilh impurities. 
The happy man who could discover the 
stone of stones, would be able, however, 
to remove these impurities; and by his 
grand secret, he was to change lead, 
iron, or copper into masses of virgin 
gold, thus acquiring (to use the bom- 
bastic style of Dr. Johnson) "apotenli- 
a1ity of producing wealth, beyond even 
the dreams of avarice." A deluaion so 
congenial to human nature found lis 
votaries in very enrly times. In remote 
antiquity, alchemy waa prsctised by the 
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Egyptians and Arabians. Favoured by 
the imperfect knowledge of chemistry 
which men possessed, it flourished in 
Europe also during the dark age8,**the 
clergy in particular prosecuting the pur* 
suit with avidity, and veiling their art 
under symbols known only to the initi- 
ated few. The priesthood of England 
were not a whit behind their brethren on 
the continent in their zeal for thii sci- 
ence. The alchemical emblemi have 
been traced in some of our cathedrals; 
showing that their inmates, in the days 
of Romish ignorance, while pretending to 
be dead to the pursuits of the world, 
were immersed in the emptiest of its 
vanities. '^ Many of the prelates of 
Westminster," says the ' Quarterly Re- 
view,' ** were alchemists of note and 
fame, and their church was adorned with 
the graphic allegories of the art. Such, 
for instance, was the viry remarkable 
device painted by abbot Ulip in his 
chauntrey. It continued iher* till the 
time of Elias Ashmole, the iintlquary; 
when, to his great diaeompoiurty it wai 
washed over with d plasterer'! whited 
brush. Other emblemi still exist in the 
abbey, which tell to the initiated, that 
the black monks who oiieo ehinted in 
the quire were deeply read in occult 
science." Alchemical amblems. It may 
be further noticed, have been traced in 
Ely cathedral, in the east window of ihe 
abbey church of Bath, and abroad on the 
west front of the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, at Paris. The Romish clergy 
had, indeed, the highest example in the 
person of their pontiff, to countenance 
them in their day-dreams. Pope John 
XXII. toiled at the furnace in quest of the 
philosopher's stone. Sextus v., however, 
showed more common sense ; having 
been presented by an author with a trea- 
tise upon the noble science, he rewarded 
him with an empty purse ; a significant 
hint of the low estimation in which he 
held the art. 

Monarchs in the middle ap^es did not 
always manifest so much discretion as 
Sextus. To some of them, embarrassed 
by their foolish wars, the truly royal road 
to wealth, opened up by alchemy, was 
bewitchingly attractive. An alchemist, 
if of any note, was treasured like a bag 
of gold, sometimes committed to prison 
for safe custody, and more than once 
tortured to compel him to reveal the 
precious secret he was thought to pos- 
sess. Thus trained to be crafty, the 
adept— as the alchemist was termed — 



soon learned to outwit a credulous king 
or baron, and preyed upon his avaricious 
propensities. Raymond Lully appears, 
in some such manner, to have juggled 
our own monarch, Edward i. Frederick 
III., emperor of Germany, was even so 
far deluded that he caused a medal to be 
struck from gold, produced, as he be- 
lieved, by the philosopher's stone. He 
created the adept a nobleman, under the 
somewhat appropriate title of " baron of 
chaos." The same impostor deceived also 
the elector of Mayenee. Four ounces of 
quioktilver were placed by the quack in 
a crucible, covered with charcoal. The 
mysterious stone, reduced to powder and 
carefully wrapped in wax, was then 
added. The eitetor himself blew the 
fire, and ia half en hour, before his won- 
dering eyes flowed ft stream of liquid gold! 
A trick had obviously been played off. 
The itick by which tne fire was stirred 
was probably hollow, and contained a 
supply of the preciotie metal. Another 
alchemiit, named John Miiller, although 
originally only a barber, contrived, by 
his effrontery, to procure elevation to the 
ranks of the nobility. He imposed on 
the duke of Wirtemberg by concealing a 
confederate in H chest, who mixed gold 
with the inferior metals, after the doors 
of the laboratory tied > been closed and 
•ealedf The impoiiar was subsequently 
deteettjit and henged on a gallows made 
of iron, his dress naving, in mockery of 
his pretended art, been covered on the 
day of execution with gold leaf. 

In an ancient poem, a story is told, 
quaintly rebuking the folly of the votaries 
of alchemy. Some youths — so runs the 
legend — ^having applied to an oracular 
source for information as to how they 
should find the philosopher's stone, re- 
ceived the reply in three words, ** Labour, 
labour, labour 1 " Assuming that this was 
intended to recommend diligent applica- 
tion to alchemical studies, they pursued 
them till their wealth and hopes were 
alike well nigh exhausted. The true 
meaning of the oracle at last occurred to 
one of them. *^ We have been deceived, 
my friends," he said; ''honest labour 
was what was meant. Leaving this vain 
pursuit, let us each adopt a lawful call- 
ing." They did so, and found, in dili- 
gent application to business, the real 
secret of wealth. 

The study of alchemy survived the 
dark ages. Though forbidden at last, in 
England, by act of parliament, it con- 
tinued to have its secret volaries, whom no 
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amount of disappointment could rescue 
from its delusions. As in modern times 
some broken-down speculator, in thread- 
bare garments, may occasionally be found 
cheering himself in the midst of his 
poverty with dreams of sudden wealth ; 
so in London, two centuries ago, might 
have been met men clothed in rags, but 
expecting hourly to gain a secret which 
would make them richer than an em- 
peror. You would have found them 
inquiring at the apothecary's booth for 
some rare drug, with a learned and fan- 
ciful name. Following them to their 
garrets, you would see them watching, 
with bleared eyes, over a furnace, on 
which was laid a crucible with mysterious 
contents. Returning years afterwards, 
you would probably find them in the 
same posture, still dreaming, still hoping. 
Sometimes it happened that the liquid 
metal assumed the particular hue which 
treatises on alchemy announced as the 
sign of success. Now was the hour of 
the visionary's triumph. Now were to 
be reaped the fruits of the labours of a 
lifetime, the recompense for the sneers 
of the world, and the loss of fortune. 
Breathless with anxiety, he blows the 
flame. The mass dissolves, it glitters, it 
gleams with a golden hue ; but, alas 1 a 
crashing noise is heard ! The crucible 
lias burst! The furnace is shattered in 
a hundred pieces, dissipating the hopes 
of the visionary, and perhaps depriving 
him of life by the explosion. 

Such, in too many instances, was the 
poor alchemist's fate. A sliglit degree 
of reflection might have satisfied any one, 
whose mind was not wedded to delusions, 
that it was contrary to every law of pro- 
bability that the powers of producing 
gold would be conferred by Providence 
upon man. One of the properties which 
so eminently fit the precious metals for 
being the representatives of value, is 
their scarcity. By a wonderful con- 
trivance, they are found only in those 
quantities which the wants of society at 
certain periods require. To have pos- 
sessed the power, therefore, of producing 
gold at pleasure, would evidently have, 
been to disturb those arrangements which 
God has in his great wisdom ordained for 
the welfare of his creatures. With this 
obvious truth, however, before their eyes, 
men have been found pursuing alchemical 
studies, even in modem times. In the 
year 1782, Dr. Price, of Guildford, by 
means of a white and red powder, pro- 
fessed to ciHiYert mercury into gold and 



silver. His experiments were plausibly 
conducted, and bafBed the investigation 
of seven persons, who undertook to ex- 
amine them. He pretended at last, how- 
ever, that his supply of the powder by 
which his transmutation was effected, was 
exhausted, and died soon afterwards, not 
without suspicion of having accelerated 
his own death to avoid further scrutiny 
into his practices. 

A more remarkable modern alchemist 
was Mr. Peter Woulfe, who died in 1805, 
and of whom professor Brande, in his 
history of chemistry, has preserved a few 
brief notices. " He occupied," says that 
gentleman, ** chambers in Barnard's Inn, 
while residing in London, and usually 
spent the summer in Paris. His rooms, 
which were extensive, were so filled with 
furnaces and apparatus, that it was diffi- 
cult to reach his fireside. A friend told 
me that he once put down his hat, and 
never could find it again, such was the 
confusion of boxes, packages, and par- 
cels that lay about the chamber. His 
breakfast-hour was four in the morning ; 
a few of his select friends were occasion- 
ally invited to this repast, to whom a 
secret signal was given, by which they 
gained entrance, — knocking a certain 
number of times at the inner door of his 
apartment. He had long vainly searched 
for the elixir, and attributed his repeated 
failures to the want of due preparation by 
charitable acts. I understand that some 
of his apparatus is still extant, upon 
which are written supplications for suc- 
cess. Whenever he wished to break an 
acquaintance, or felt offended, he resented 
the injury by sending a present to the 
offender, and never seeing him again. 
These presents were sometimes of a 
curious description, and consisted usually 
of some expensive chemical product or 
preparation. He had a heroic remedy 
for illness : when he felt himself seri- 
ously indisposed, he took a place in the 
Edinburgh mail, and having reached that 
city, immediately Came back in the 
returning coach to London. A cold 
taken in one of these expeditions termi- 
nated in inflammation of the lungs, of 
which he died in 1805." 

In 1802, alchemy found a votary in 
the person of the editor of a London 
evening, newspaper. His intellect did 
not protect him from being duped by its 
delusions. He expected to find the long 
wished-for secret, if he could only keep 
his lamp furnace constantly burning fo 
seven years. The flame was kept alive 
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for six years eleven months and some odd 
days, — when, alas for the vanity of 
human expectations ! it happened to ex- 
pire. How it went out, the poor deluded 
votary could never guess; hut he be- 
lieved, had it only kept in a few days 
longer, his dreams of wealth would have 
been realized. 

In 1822, a writer in a leading peri- 
odical stated, ** The race of alchemists is 
probably now extinct." So late, however, 
as 1828, a man of property, named 
Kellerman, was carrying on alchemical 
pursuits at Lilley, a village between 
Luton and Hitchin. To prevent access 
to his mansion, the ground around it was 
covered with spring guns, and the house 
itself strongly barricaded. He kept eight 
men to superintend his crucibles, two at 
a time being employed, who were relieved 
every six hours. In London, even at 
the present day, it is not improbable that 
the science of alchemy has still some 
secret votaries, feeding the furnace, and 
watching, with bleared eyes, over a 
crucible. 

One race of alchemists is, at all events, 
still very plentiful. Their numbers ex- 
hibit no signs of diminution, and repeated 
disappointments do not appear to dissi- 
pate their day-dreams. 

The man, for instance, who makes 
haste to be rich by wild speculations, can 
hardly be considered otherwise than an 
alchemist. How many such are daily to 
be found, let the list of bankrupts in the 
Gazette and the chronicles of our stock- 
exchanges narrate. 

The man who expects to succeed in his 
lawful calling, without diligence, pru- 
dence, and industry, may also fairly be 
termed an alchemist. All men, too, in a 
wider sense, who are setting their hearts 
upon riches, instead of the living God, 
may be said to be alchemists. They are 
seeking happiness where it is not to be 
found, and placing their affections on 
what may take eagle's wings and flee 
away. 

Dear reader ! do you want to discover 
the true philosopher's stone? You will 
find it in the words of the wisest of men : 
"The blessing of the Lord, it maketh 
rich, and he addetli no sorrow with it." 
This is the grand secret; treasure it in 
your heart, and lay up with it also the 
kind counsel of our Lord Jesus Christ, — 
" Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness ; " and all things 
" shall be added unto you." 

JL* Jv. Jv.t 



THE SECRET OF PO\V£RFUI» 
PREACHING. 

No sermon preached in New England 
has acquired greoter celebrity than that 
preached by president Edwards, at En- 
field, July 8th, 1741, from the words, 
"Their foot shall slide in due time." 
When he went into the meeting-house, 
the appearance of the assembly was 
thoughtless and vain ; the people hardly 
conducted themselves with common de- 
cency. But as the preacher proceeded, 
the audience was so overwhelmed with 
distress and weeping that he was obliged 
to desire silence, that he mi^ht be beard. 
A powerful revival followed. It is said 
that a minister in the pulpit, in the agita- 
tion of his feelings, caught the preacher 
by the skirt, and cried, " Mr. E., Mr. E., 
is not God a God of mercy ?" Some of 
the hearers were seen unconsciously 
bracing themselves against the pillars 
and the sides of the pews, as if they 
already felt themselves sliding into the 
bottomless pit. This fact is often cited 
simply as a proof of president Edwards's 
peculiar eloquence, the more striking 
because it was his habit simply to read 
from his notes without gestures. 

But there is another element to be 
taken into Une account in explaining this 
result, and one that has been strangely 
overlooked. 

On the evening before the sermon to 
which we have referred was delivered, 
a number of ministers and pious Chris- 
tians met together, and united for a con- 
siderable time in fervent prayer for a 
blessing upon the discourse of the 
preacher. Behold, then, the secret of suc- 
cess — ^lieartfelt and united supplication. 

Another sermon, the immediate results 
of which were, perhaps, more striking 
than the results of any one of modem 
times, was preached by a Mr. Living- 
stone, in Scotland. This also is often 
cited, as an illustration of the power of 
eloquence. But in an old work, by 
Robert Fleming, of Rotterdam, entitled, 
" The Fulfilling of the Scriptures," will 
be found precisely the same explanation 
of these extraordinary results : " I must 
also mention," he says, "that solemn 
communion at the kirk of Shotts, Jnne 
20th, 1630, at which there was so con- 
vincing an appearance of God and down- 
pouring of the Spirit. By the sermon on 
Monday, the 21st of June, it was known 
(which I can speak on sure ground) that 
nearly five hundred had at that time a 
discernible change wrought on them, of 
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whom most proved lively ChriBtians 
afterwards : it was the sowing of a seed 
through Clydesdale, and many of the 
most eminent Christians in that country 
could date either their conversion or some 
remarkable confirmation of their graces 
from that day. This was the more 
remarkable, because the preacher, after 
much reluctance, was, by a special and 
unexpected providence, called to preach 
that sermon on the Monday, which then 
was not usually practised. The night 
before, however, was by most of the 
Christians spent in prayer; so that the 
Monday's work, as a convincing return 
of prayer, might be discerned.' Here, 
then, is the secret. Christians, having 
received on the sabbath an anointing from 
on high, spent the night in that wrest- 
ling and prevailing prayer which such 
an anointing alone calls into exercise. 

These two extraordinary facts, there- 
fore, are to be cited as examples, not of 
the power of eloquence, but of the power 
of prayer. And as one preacher was a 
giant in intellect, the other of ordinary 
capacity, they show that the power of the 
gospel is not limited by the talents of the 
preacher, but depends for its full e£fect 
on the suitable combination of those two 
elements of ministerial as well as apos- 
tolical strength, " the word of God and 
prayer." They show what the pulpit is 
capable of effecting, and compel us to 
mourn that its ordinary efficiency is far 
below what ought to be expected from an 
agency capable of so much. They tell 
Christians not to be wishing that they 
had a more talented minister to build up 
their churcl>, but to compass about the 
one they have with prayer — to double 
their minister's energy by doubling their 
own prayers ; for, to multiply by prayer 
the usefulness of the ministers we have, 
is as advantageous as to multiply their 
number. Let any sermon be compassed 
about with prayer, as was that at Enfield, 
and the kirk of Shotts, and see if the 
preacher do not show that his words are 
spirit and life. Let any pulpit where the 
truth is preached be encircled day and 
night by such prayer, and, charged with 
electric energy, it will give shocks of 
resistless power. — Puritan Recorder, 



AN ICEBERG. 

I THINK we were on the larboard tack 
when we first got sight of the berg. It 
appeared at a distance of nine or ten 
mues on the horiason, a beautiful " two- 



forked hill" of crystalline, its dazzling 
peaks irradiated by the early morning 
beams. We very much feared at the 
time that a fog would close in and shut 
it from our view. Towards the latter 
part of the day, however, the haze 
cleared, and by about three or four 
o'clock, F.M., we had beat up to it, and 
were only from a quarter of a mile to 
half a mile distant from it, the sea being 
against it on the windward side, and 
eddying into a little bay, formed between 
its lofty and precipitous crags, and a 
lower and more extended part undulating 
into two or three distinct ranges of elon- 
gated hillocks, or hummocks, which 
seemed to have been a portion of field 
ice attached to the loftier part. The 
whole might have been from 300 to 500 
feet at the base, by about 250 of extreme 
elevation, and one side of the more 
abrupt portion, near the summit, was a 
singularly shaped mass, which required 
scarcely any effort of imagination to form 
into a gigantic white bear, crawling 
down the side of it. There was some- 
thing extremely majestic and solemn in 
its aspect, as the cnill wind swept from 
it, ana the deep dark-green waves rolled 
and foamed beneath and around. The 
thought of striking against such a mass 
in the darkness and tempest, and being 
suddenly sent by the shock to the depths 
beneath, seemed enough to curdle the 
very life-blood in our veins, and afforded 
a vivid idea of the perils undergone by 
the Polar voyagers and whalers. Whilst 
we gazed upon it, we encountered a most 
lovely and agreeable surprise. The sky 
cleared brightly blue overhead, and the 
magnificent mass immediately took the 
tint from the heavens, assuming the 
softest cerulean hue that the imagination 
could conceive. The exquisite apparent 
smoothness of it was also another feature 
for which I was not at all prepared. I 
had prefigured to myself a large, rough, 
white mass; but the alabaster polish of 
the general surface, and the hue which 
was shed over it, to which the finest 
ultra- marine must fail of doing justice, 
presented an effect at once delightful and 
unexpected. Gradually, as evening ad- 
vanced, and we drew away from it on the 
watery pathway, the paler tints resumed 
their sway, the mists and shadows closed 
around it, and we left it to its silent 
march — the cold, gray, stern wanderer 
of the ocean — alone with Omnipotence, 
amidst the waste of waters. — Churchman 
in Canada, 
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THE YOUTH OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. 

Frederick ii., king of Prussia, to 
whom his contemporaries falsely awarded 
the tide of ** Great," was horn at Berlin, 
on the 24th of January, 1712. A large 
American aloe in the gardens of the 
royal palace burst into flower on the day 
of his birth, throwing out 7,277 blossoms, 
which was hailed as an omen of the 
future eminence of the youthful prince. 

Amongst the ancestors of Frederick 
was one whom, even in this brief sketch, 
it would be improper to record without 
honourable mention. His great grand- 
father, the elector of Brandenburg, was 
distinguished not only for his wisdom 
and firmness, but for his zealous adhe- 
rence to the cause of Protestant truth. 
When offered the crown of Poland, on 
condition that he would renounce the 
reformed faith, he replied, with manly 
earnestness, " God forbid that I should 
deny my Sariour, give up the free word 
of God, and bow my head to the yoke of 
the pope. I would not accept the crown 
of the mightiest empire at such a price !" 
Frederick's more immediate ancestors 
were, however, unworthy of this proge- 
nitor. His grandfather was a weak and 
a foolish man ; and his father, notwith- 
standing some redeeming features in his 
character, was a narrow^'minded, an ava- 
ricious, and even a cruel monarch. A 
few anecdotes of him will be found in- 
teresting ! 

He had a most violent temper, which 
made his family very unhappy. He 
generally carried a thick cane in his 
hand, with which he flogged severely any 
one who ofTended him. Even his gene- 
rals and his judges were subjected to this 
discipline : his coachman, however, who 
very often came in for a share of it, used 
to carry under his clothes a thick elk 
skin, which enabled him to bear the 
blows without feeling pain. The moment 
the king made his appearance in public, 
every one ran to conceal himself as fast 
as he could, and the streets through which 
he passed were deserted. If he met a 
well-dressed passenger, he was almost 
sure to insult him, and not unfrequentiy 
he would on the slightest, and even with- 
out any grounds, compel young men 
whom he accidentally met to enter his 
army as common soldiers. 

The formation of an efiective army was 
one of his strongest passions, and to ac- 
complish this object even his master prin- 



ciple of avarice was occasionally relaxed. 
He prided himself on having a regiment 
composed of the tallest men in Europe. 
A thousand pounds were at times paid 
for a single recruit ; and where money 
could not enlist the party, force was em- 
ployed to obtain his services. To be very 
tall was an unenviable qualification in 
this reign; men who possessed it were 
torn from their professions ; a Roman- 
eatholic priest, who happened to be of 
gigantic proportions, was carried off while 
going through some services in his church. 
Clothed in an old blue coat with copper 
buttons, and armed with a huge cane, 
Frederick's father marched forth every 
day to review his arraiy of giants. The 
men who stood in the first rank were 
none of them less than seven feet high. 
" Never did I find myself so diminutive," 
observes one who was present when this 
tall regiment visited their chapel, ** as in 
the midst of these giants. Whenever they 
stood up, I thought myself a pigmy. J 
was obliged to hold my head back when 
I would observe their physiognomies. 1 
do not think there has been on the face 
of the earth a troop of warriors who made 
so marvellous an appearance and of so 
extraordinary a stature." In further 
illustration of the tallness of these sol- 
diers, it may be mentioned that some of 
them, who were appointed to walk as 
footmen by the sides of the state-carriage, 
were able to shake hands with each other 
across the roof of that vehicle. 

From a prince of so unamiable a cha- 
racter as the father of Frederick, we 
should naturally expect to find but little 
to commend in plans for the education of 
his son. Although not himself, however, 
under the influence of religious principle, 
he was solicitous that his^ child should 
receive a pious training. The young 
Frederick was committed to the care of 
two governors, who had special instruc- 
tions to instil early into him a reverence 
for the name of God, and a continual 
sense of his presence, as the most power- 
ful means by which a king could be 
restrained from evil. Strict injunctions 
were also given that everything like a 
display of pride should be checked in 
the prince, and that a love of order, 
temperance, and frugality should be in- 
culcated upon him. With a view to 
promote in him a taste for military pur- 
suits, Frederick's father appointed him 
colonel of a regiment of boys, and fitted 
up for him a room in the palace, furnished 
with models of all the impleaimts used 
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in modern warfare. Notwithstanding the 
king's exertions, however, to give his 
education a military turn, Frederick by 
tie means evinced at this time that pas- 
sion for warlike pursuits which he after- 
ivards did. His hours of study were 
secretly devoted to French and music — 
accomplishments which his father seems 
to have held in great contempt. On one 
occasion Frederick's music-master had to 
make a precipitate retreat up the chimney, 
to escape an unexpected visit of the mo- 
narch. A lady, from whom the young 
prince was receiving lessons on the harp- 
sichord, was not so fortunate; the king, 
on discovering the circumstance, with 
brutal severity ordered her to be whipped 
through the streets of Berlin by the com- 
mon hangman, and afterwards caused her 
to be married to a poor carman. 

Circumstanced as Frederick was, it 
was little to be wondered at that the 
estrangement between his father and him 
should daily become greater. " He is a 
mere coxcomb," said the king, "and a 
French wit who will spoil all my labour." 
Upon one occasion Frederick was allowed 
to accompany his father through his 
treasure-house, and observing a bag of 
sold filled almost to bursting, he patted 
it on the side, saying, " Be easy, for your 
deliverer is near." The king construed 
this bit of wit into a ground of quarrel, 
and thought that it indicated that, after 
his death, Frederick would scatter with a 
lavish hand the treasures which he had 
been at so much pains to collect. He 
treated his son therefore with increasing 
violence. Passing impressions of the 
importance of the things of eternity seem 
to have been awakened at this time in 
the king's mind, in consequence of some 
pious conve^ation held with him by the 
eminent professor Franke, of Halle, the 
founder of the well-known Orphan School. 
He meditated retirement from the throne 
altogether, and gave good advice to his 
children about the worth of their souls. 
These impressions, however, soon passed 
away, leaving his temper as brutal as 
before, and his counsels produced no 
beneficial effects on his family. The 
words of an acute writer may be appro- 
priately quoted as a comment on this 
part or our narrative : — " Parents, to do 
them justice, are seldom sparing of les- 
sons of religion and virtue, whilst their 
example exhibits a continual contradic- 
tion of what they teach How- 
ever, a child is not to be imposed on by 
such mockery. He sees through the 



grimace of this counterfeited concern for 
religion. He discovers that his parent 
is acting a part, and receives his admoni- 
tions as he would hear the same maxims 
from the mouth of a player." 

Worn out at last by the barbarous 
treatment which he received from his 
parent, Frederick, when near his majo- 
rity, attempted to escape to Fngland. 
He was, however, along with a lieutenant 
of the name of Le Katt, whom he had 
selected as the companion of his flight, 
arrested in the very act of taking his 
departure. The king's fury knew no 
bounds, and he ordered Frederick and 
his accomplice to be immediately com- 
mitted to prison. Having been tried by 
a court-martial, the latter was condemned 
to imprisonment — a sentence which the 
king changed to that of death. The 
unnatural father next laboured to procure 
a similar fate for his son. With great 
difficulty the judges were persuaded to 
pass a capital sentence upon Frederick ; 
and there is little doubt that it would 
have been carried into effect had not the 
Austrian ambassador, by presenting a 
powerful remonstrance against the pro- 
ceedings, in the name of his royal master, 
compelled the king, much against his 
inclination, to revoke his resolution. Fre- 
derick was accordingly sentenced to im- 
prisonment in a solitary fortress ; his 
father exclaiming, as he gave the order, 
" Austria does not know what a serpent 
she is warming in her bosom"— words 
which certainly had some measure of 
prophetic truth, when the subsequent 
aggressions of Frederick upon that em- 
pire are considered. 

The punishment of death was inflicted 
upon the prince's companion, Le Katt, 
under circumstances of great barbarity. 
As Frederick was one morning seated in 
an apartment in his prison, a detachment 
of soldiers entered, and compelled him 
to accompany them to another room, in 
front of whose window a scaffold had 
been erected. The prince at first con- 
cluded that his own death was intended, 
but was soon undeceived by seeing his 
friend Le Katt led forth to execution. 
Overwhelmed with grief and horror, he 
exclaimed, in a heart-rending voice, " My 
friend ! " and fell senseless in a chair as 
the head of his unfortunate companion 
rolled upon the scaffold. This painful 
scene had been got up by the express 
command of Frederick's father, in hones 
of making such an impression on his 
son's heart as should effectually check 
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any attempt in him to escape from his 
power at a future period. With singular 
inconsistency, when the savage state of 
his own mind is considered, the king sent 
a pious divine, of the name of Miiller, to 
hold conferences with his son, and to 
lahour for the conversion of his soul. 
It would appear, that in all these pro- 
ceedings against Frederick, the father 
prided himself as acting under the influ- 
ence of an elevated sense of justice — a 
proof, it may be added, of the ease with 
which the passions of the natural heart 
can gloss over their gratification and in- 
dulgence under the plea of virtue. 

Frederick was for some time subjected 
to a rigorous confinement, and deprived 
of all indulgences which might have 
alleviated his captivity. Gradually, how- 
ever, his keepers relaxed their strictness, 
and allowed him to spend his evenings 
in the family of a nobleman whose castle 
was adjoining his prison. He was there 
treated with great kindness. The noble- 
man, at much personal risk, supplied Fre- 
derick with many comforts ; and although 
he had himself a large family to educate, 
disinterestedly furnished the prince with 
loans to the amount of six thousand rix 
dollars. It must ever remain a stain on 
the character of Frederick, for generosity, 
that after ascending the throne of Prussia 
he made no return to this family for the 
kindness which he had experienced from 
them. The money which he had bor- 
rowed was not even repaid. The rela- 
tives of the unfortunate Le Katt were 
equally neglected by him ; no mark of 
royal favour was ever shown them. The 
panegyrists of Frederick ascribe this 
conduct to his desire to punish, in his 
capacity of king, the illegal favours which 
had been granted to him when prince 
royal. By other writers selfishness is, 
with more apparent justice, represented 
as the motive which actuated him in his 
ungenerous proceedings. 

By degrees Frederick's liberty was 
restored to him by the king, and the 
latter was still more conciliated by his 
son consenting to marry the princess of 
Brunswick. The alliance was accord- 
ingly concluded ; but it was a union en- 
tirely based upon principles of state 
policy, in which loftier feelings did not 
mingle. Frederick resided in a separate 
palace from the princess, and though he 
treated her with civility, yet never ad- 
mitted her to a share of nis affections. 
His leisure was principally devoted at 
this period to literature, and he formed 



that friendship with Voltaire and other 
French writers which strengthened, if it 
did not lay the foundation of, the scepti- 
cism on religious subjects by which he 
was through life unhappily distinguished. 
Towards the end of May, 1740, the health 
of Frederick's father began to give evi- 
dent symptoms of decay. He fell, indeed, 
one evening into so profound a lethargy^ 
that an officer was sent to announce his 
death to his son. '' The express," says 
a writer, " arrived in the middle of the 
night, when every one was in bed. In a 
moment resounded through the castle — 
' We are king — we are setting out for 
Potsdam!'" Upon arriving there, Fre- 
derick found that his father had again 
rallied. Towards evening, however, un- 
favourable symptoms set in, and death 
laid its terrible hand upon the monarch. 
He ordered a black marble coffin, which 
had been prepared some time before, to 
be brought to the foot of his bed. Ob- 
serving the emotion of his domestics, he 
reminded them " this was a debt which 
they would all have to pay." Some pious 
clergymen who were present earnestly 
exhorted the king to repentance and faith 
in the Saviour, bringing home to his con- 
science, with great fidelity, the transgres- 
sions of which be had been notoriously 
guilty. With a sad- ignorance of the 
principles of the gospel terms of forgive- 
ness, the dying monarch, at the mention 
of each sin, exclaimed, ** But I have 
always been faithful to my marriage 
vows, and I hope on that account God 
will forgive me the rest." A reply of 
this character displays a lamentable un- 
acquaintance with the requisitions of that 
holy law which demands a perfect obe- 
dience, and which admits of no composi- 
tion of duties, or of any satisfaction sbort 
of that rendered by the atonement of the 
Saviour. A few hours after the com- 
mencement of his illness, the king died; 
his family gathered around him and shed 
tears, forgetting the severities which they 
had experienced at his hands. The last 
words of the expiring monarch were 
striking. Glancing at his servants and 
officers, who were clothed in new liveries, 
he exclaimed, " Vanity of vanities — ^all 
is vanity!" He had arrived at that 
point which reduces to their true nothing- 
ness all the pomps and vanities of the 
world, and where a well-grounded hope 
of a saving interest in Christ is of more 
importance than the possession of the 
brightest earthly diadem. £. V. 
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HINTS TO A YOUNG WIPE. 

Among the minor virtues which tend 
io cement the hond of conjugal affection, 
the Christian female must not overlook 
that of personal neatness and self-respect. 
*'Rely not," says Mr, Jay, "too much 
on the rights of relationship, however 
intimate the connexion may he, and how- 
ever endearing it ought to he. In pre- 
serving and keeping alive attachment, 
you must not absolutely depend upon the 
impressions that awakened it. A woman 
is not to presume on the certainty of 
homage, regardless of an attention to her 
manners. She is not, as soon as she has 
stepped over the threshhold of marriage, 
to drop the delicacy, the decencies, the 
engaging appearance, by which she has 
attracted her lover." ** What attraction 
can there he in negligence, disorder, 
slatternliness ? A disregard of propriety, 
and especially neatness of apparel, is, in 
a female, a fault that nothmg can ex- 
piate. Even religion will not excuse it. 
There is a greater connexion between 
mental and outward purity than some are 
aware of. A female may he always 
judged of by her dress. The founders of 
Methodism were accustomed to say, that 
cleanliness was next to godliness. I have 
known a few exceptions to this in men — 
/ never knew one in a woman," 

Perhaps the idea has already been im- 
plied, in the remarks on the preference 
that a wife should entertain for the 
society of her husband — but it had better 
be repeated, than omitted, or not clearly 
expressed — that it is her duty to render 
herself conversable. When a man comes 
home, wearied with the labours and 
harassments of the day, he ought to find 
at home a comfortable fireside, and an 
intelligent and cheerful companion ready 
to receive and entertain him. That you 
may be well qualified to discharge this 
pleasing part of conjugal duty, it will be 
your wisdom to keep your attention alive 
through the day. Endeavour to inform 
your mind on subjects in which you 
know your husband takes an interest. 
In the course of your reading, mark a 
passage that you think will please him, 
or one that is not perfectly intelligible to 
yourself at first view, but on which you 
think he can give you information. Shun 
the real indolence and affected humility 
of saying, ** Ah I it is all above my un- 
derstanding. My husband is so learned; 
it is of no use for me to pretend to con- 
verse with him." The same exercise of 



attention, recollection, and energy, which 
enables a woman to run down that inces- 
sant string of tattle and nonsense, which 
is justly the abhorrence of a sensible 
man, well directed, would abundantly 
qualify her to join him in rational and 
improving conversation, at least as a 
humble learner; and, in that capacity, 
she would neither be contemptible, nor 
disgusting, nor uninteresting in the eyes 
of a man of sense and benevolence. Most 
men of that character would esteem it an 
agreeable recreation from severer pur- 
suits, playfully to impart the rudiments 
of knowledge to a docile pupil in the 
person of an admired and beloved wife. 

Another duty which a married woman 
owes to her husband, is love to home, 
and such exertions as are likely to render 
home attractive to him likewise. Men, 
in general; are occupied from home in 
the pursuits of business, or, at least, they 
are so engaged through the day in the 
office, the shop, or the counting-house, 
that they see but little of the wife and 
children. It is unspeakably important 
that a man of business should be inclined 
to spend his hours of leisure in the bosom 
of his family. Hence the duty of the 
wife to render home, by the winning 
charms of her behaviour, attractive and 
delightful to her husband, derives addi- 
tional force. Let her consider the num- 
berless temptations to vice, to profusion, 
to idle amusement, with which he is 
encompassed. Let her remember with 
what various characters the. business of 
his station renders him familiar ; of whom 
some, perhaps, openly deride the prin- 
ciples of religion ; others sap them by 
insidious machinations ; others extenuate, 
by their wit and talents, the offensiveness 
of guilt ; others add to the seducing 
example of gay wickedness the fascina- 
tions of rank and popularity. Is she 
desirous of his society? would she confirm 
him in domestic habits ? would she fortify 
him against being allured into the haunts 
of luxury, riot, and profaneness? Let 
her conduct show that home is dear to 
herself in his absence, still dearer when 
he is present. Let her unaffected mild- 
ness, ner ingenuous tenderness, display 
before his mind a forcible contrast to the 
violence, the artifice, the unfeeling self- 
ishness which he witnesses in his com- 
merce with the world. Let the cheerful 
tranquillity of domestic pleasures stand 
forward, to supply the place of trifling 
and turbulent festivity abroad. Let his 
house, so far as her endeavours can be 
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effectual, be the abode of bappiness ; and 
he will sorely have little temptation to 
bewilder himself in seeking for nappiness 
under another roof. 

The regulation of her personal ex- 
penses, on a scale conformable to her 
husband's income, is tlie indispensable 
duty of a married woman. By this it is 
by no means meant to imply that it is 
incumbent on her to spend to the full 
extent which the resources of the family 
might warrant ; but that she should scru- 
pulously adhere to the ' rule of keeping 
within these limits. Where persons have 
a stated and certain income, their scale 
of expenditure is more easily arranged ; 
but however liberal that income may be, 
it is the part of wisdom, and the only 
security against straits, to allot and 
apportion it with judicious care to the 
various branches of expenditure; and 
even of a stated income arising from per- 
manent sources, to reserve some portion 
for unforeseen contingencies. But where 
the support of the family depends on the 
uncertain results of trade, or on the pre- 
carious tenure of a quarterly salary, liable 
to be interrupted or cut off by the illness 
or death of the employed ; or by changes 
in the circumstances, projects, or even 
caprices of the employers ; it is the 
height of folly not to have a settled scale 
of expenditure, or to suffer the outlay in 
any one department to exceed its ap- 
pointed limits, which ought in prudence 
to be considerably within the actual capa- 
bilities of a single year. In the arrange- 
ment of, and adherence to, this prudent 
scale for the distribution of property, a 
man will be greatly dependent on the 
discretion and good principles of his wife. 
Her management in the household de- 
partment will hereafter be referred to. At 
present, the object of the writer is to im- 
press on the young married female the 
duty of scrupulously and cheerfully con- 
forming her personal expenses to her 
husband's resources. " Whose adorning," 
said the apostle, to the Christian wives, 
" let it not be that outward adorning of 
plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, 
or of putting on of apparel," 1 Pet. iii. 3. 
" Not," said another, " with broidered 
hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array," 
1 Tim. ii. 9. Thus combining a caution 
against spending too much time, or too 
much money on dress and ornaments, 
and recommending the unexpensive and 
incomparably more tasteful, as well as 
excellent, adornments of meekness, mo- 
desty, and good works. It is evident, 



from the contrast implied, that jfinery and 
profusion in persomu attire are at vari- 
ance with all these. 

Surely, no well-principled young woman 
could bear the idea of her husband suffer- 
ing anything like embarrassment, or even 
being straitened in purposes of benevo- 
lence, by her expensive tastes and habits! 
It may be, that in the house of her father 
she has been liberally supplied ; perhaps 
a considerable sum placed at her own 
disposal, for dress and pocket-money; 
perhaps allowed to purchase what she 
pleased at her fathers expense; and it 
may not have occurred to her that her 
husband's resources are more circum- 
scribed and uncertain than those of her 
father. But a hint to the wise is suffi- 
cient, and a moment's consideration will 
convince her that it would be a most pre- 
posterous thing for one half of her hus- 
band's income to be spent on decking out 
her person ; or in case of the distressing 
contingency of his being involved in dit- 
ficulty, for half the difficulties to be traced 
to her lavish personal expenditure. ** Oh, 
no!" she will exclaim ; ''one half! no; 
far be it from me to consume a tenth. I 
ought to have learned frugality and mo- 
deration before I was married ; but better 
late than never. I will immediately 
begin to economize in my personal ex- 
penses." Do you, my young Mend, 
adopt and adhere to the wise resolution. 
Accustom yourself, this first year, to eco- 
nomize in a manner to which you have 
not been accustomed. Bring yourself 
into a habit of seeing fine things, without 
desiring to possess the'm ; of seeing other 
people in a newer mode or gayer dress 
than yourself, without wishing to imitate 
them. Be content with such things as 
you have ; and be more than ever solicit- 
ous for the embellishments of the mind 
and the graces of the heart. Occupy 
your time and thoughts in the faithful 
discharge of your new duties, and in im- 
proving your qualifications for that pur- 
pose. Carry on this plan steadily for the 
first year, and it may fairly be predicted 
that before its close you will have become 
very indifferent to finery, and not likely, 
in future, to outstep the bounds of pru- 
dence in expense either of time or money 
bestowed upon it. I believe that a tho- 
rough love and conscientious adherence 
to duty, and a prevailing love for fine 
and costly dress, cannot co-exist, espe- 
cially in a married woman. — From " The 
Young Wife," published hy the Religious 
IVact Society, 
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SINGULAR ESCAPE OP A SLAVE. 

The " Chronotype " narrates the thrill- 
ing adventures of Henry Box Brown, a 
fugitive slave, nearly as follows : 

Brown is an earnest, religious man, 
bearing the index of stability and fidelity 
in his countenance. In spite of slavery, 
the ideas of Christian purity and bene- 
volence had taken hold of him. He 
fastened his heart to a wife, and the 
attachment had been cemented by three 
promising children. But one day the 
auctioneer's hammer came down upon all 
four, and they were gone, " Never fret 
about it," said his master; "marry an- 
other wife." The iron of that speech 
entered his soul. He began to plot his 
escape. Whether in taking this course 
he acted quite in the spirit of Onesimus, 
and how far it would not have been wiser 
to have committed his cause to God, in a 
spirit of patient well-doing, are questions 
which we shall not pause to discuss. 

He had got possession of a hundred 
dollars, and no nnancier could have hus- 
banded them better, though the iirst 
investment did not turn out so good as it 
might have been. He bought a friend 
with half of it. With him he consulted 
about the means of escape, anxiously, 
but to no purpose. At last it occurred 
to him to box himself up. He did it, 
enclosing with himself only a bladder of 
water for the journey. 

The box was properly addressed to a 
friend in Philadelphia, marked with the 
often ludicrously unheeded words, " This 
side up, with care." The "friend" was 
put under a solemn pledge to accompany 
the box to its destination ; but he took it 
in his friendly head, as a purchased friend 
naturally would, merely to tumble the 
box into the express*ofRce at Richmond, 
and telegraph the consignee in Philadel- 
pbia of the fact. There was obviously 
no remedy for Brown ; he seems to have 
been destined to undergo the fate of 
mere merchandise. As such he was put 
through in the modern fashion, with 
despatch and without care. After wait- 
ing some time on his head at the express 
ofnce, he was carted to the depdt, and 
happened to fall right side up in the 
freight-car ; but on the Potomac steamer 
be rode nearly two hours on his head, till 
be was on the point of suffocation, when 
be prayed earnestly, and as it is in older 
cases on record, the Lord heard him, and 
sent two passengers, one of whom said, 
" Weill wt have come twenty miles in 



two hours ; now let us sit down and rest 
ourselves;" and the two turned over his 
box and sat on it. 

These messengers of mercy speculated 
on the contents of the box, as they sat on 
it, and concluded it must contain the 
mail. At Washington he fell again on 
his head, and was near being left ; but 
prayer again brought a gentleman, who 
said, " That box came with the mail, and 
it must go on with it." In it was thrown. 
Brown's head downwards again, — a mis«- 
take, however, which was rectified on 
righting the baggage at the next 
stopping-place. 

Twenty-seven hours from Richmond 
brought the box to the dep6t in Phila- 
delphia, where it waited from three a.m. 
to six A.M., when the consignee called, 
and wished to know if a box, marked so 
and so, was there. " Yes." The freight 
was settled, and the box trucked to a 
waggon, and soon set down in the friend's 
parlour, where a circle of friends were 
waiting. What a moment! There is 
the silent box. Is there a listening, 
knowing, strong-souled man in it ; or a 
carcass fit for the dissecting-room ? To 
Brown, too, it was a crisis. Was he 
among friends ? Had his perils been for 
nothing, or was he at last to draw free 
breath through more than three gimlet- 
holes? He had the advantage of the 
outsiders. The voices of those women 
could have left no doubt in his mind that 
the hour of his delivery was approaching. 
There the box stood. At last some one 
mustered the courage,- with throbbing 
heart, to rap on the lid and ask, "Is all 
right?" "All right!" from within. 
" Here — hammers, axes, chisels, pincers, 
tear oiF the cover." Tears streamed with 
the work. Tough nails gave way on all 
sides, the pine cracked, the grave opened, 
and up rose the live man, but sunk back 
again in a swoon. " Air! water! let him 
breathe ! " and he was alive again ! Up 
rose a humble, but strong prophet, — 
whose voice is now touching thousands 
of breasts, as with live coals from God's 
altar. 



THE ELLIS FAMILY. 

PABT I. 
DUTY AND IMPULSE. 

Near a large city in the south of Ire- 
land, there lived some years since a 
family named Ellis. They had once 
been in affluent circumstances, but. 
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owing to the failure of a mercantile 
bouse in which their money had been 
lodged, tbey found themselves suddenly 
reduced to poverty. This was an un- 
looked for blow, but Mr. and Mrs. EUis 
were wise people, and piously resigned to 
the will of God ; so, instead of fretting 
in hopeless indolence, they first com- 
mitted their ways to Him who never for- 
sakes his trusting people, and cheerfully 
looked around for the best means of 
earning a livelihood. They had three 
daughters, pleasing, active girls, and one 
son. For the latter, Mr. Ellis, through 
the interest of a friend, obtained a situa- 
tion in a merchant's house in Canada ; 
and the young man set out for his desti- 
nation accompanied by the fond prayers 
of his parents and sisters. 

On the evening afVer his departure, 
Mr. Ellis and his family were seated in 
the humble lodging they had occupied 
since they left their former convenient 
dwelling ; they had just finished taking 
their tea, and Mr. Ellis, pushing away 
his cup, thus addressed his wife : " It is 
now, my dear, time for us to consider 
seriously what we had best do. I have 
this day paid the last of my debts. I 
do not now, I am thankful to say, owe a 
shilling in the world. On the final 
winding up of all accounts, I find that 
I have just one hundred pounds left, 
and that is all we have now to depend 
on for setting us up in some kind of 
business." 

''Let us thank God, dear husband," 
replied Mrs. Ellis, *' that we are not 
left destitute, but have even this sum 
which we can call our own. I heard 
this morning that there is a good opening 

in the town of N . You know it is 

a small country place, and Mr. Guest, 
who kept a sort of general shop there, 
has made a great deal of money and 
wishes to retire from business. You 
remember our acquaintance, Mrs. Blewitt, 

who lives at N ; she very kindly wrote 

to me to let me know Mr. Guest's inten- 
tion of leaving his shop, thinking it 
would suit us very well to succeed him, 
and offering to do every thing in her 
power to facilitate the arrangement." 

"It is very kind of Mrs. Blewitt," 
said Mr. Ellis, ** very kind indeed. But 
I fear Guest woul^ expect more for his 
stock and interest than we have to give. 
However, my dear, you had better write 
without delay to your friend, to make 
further inquiries, and we shall then be 
able to judge." Mrs. Blewitt was a rich, 



and, in some respects, a benevolent per- 
son. She was, to use a common phrase, 
" a kind friend and a bitter enemy." 
At the time we write of, she had not expe- 
rienced the sweet influence of true reli- 
gion, therefore her exertions even for the 
good of others had also for their object 
the pleasing' and exalting of self. She 
liked to patronise, to cause those whom 
she benefited to feel their obligations, 
and she seldom forgave anything which 
she considered a slight to her dignity. 

Ill the present instance she felt sin- 
cerely interested in the welfare of the 
Ellis family, having known them for 
many years; and, besides, arranging 
matters between them and Mr. Guest 
presented a golden opportunity of dis- 
playing that fussy self-importance in 
which she delighted. 

Many were the letters which passed 
to and fro before the business was finally 
settled ; which at length it was, and on 
what Mr. Ellis justly considered very 
fair terms. He was to enter at once into 
possession of his predecessor's house, 
furniture, shop, and stock in trade ; pay- 
ing him one hundred pounds in hand, 
and giving security for the payment of 
seven hundred more at stipulated inter- 
vals. 

We must ask our readers to suppose 

the journey to N concluded, Mrs. 

Blewitt's warm but somewhat patronizing 
greeting over, and Mr. Ellis and his 
Simily rairly settled down to their new 
pursuits. Three daughters — Mary, Jane, 
and Sarah ; the eldest about twenty — ^had 
accompanied their parents. " My dear 
girls," said their father, addressing them 

on the night of their arrival at N ^ 

*' In the eyes of the world, by becoming 
shopkeepers, we have fallen from the 
rank in which we were born, but let us 
remember that honest industry is never 
degrading. For a wise end God has 
appointed to us our present trials, and 
if we keep close to him, in due season 
we shall doubtless reap the benefits he 
intends by them. Meanwhile let us re- 
member with thankfulness, that if wealth 
is gone, health and ability to labour have 
at least been left us, and let us strive to 
bear cheerfully a lot which murmuring 
and false pride could not cure, but would 
most certainly embitter." With great 
alacrity the young ladies responded to 
this judicious appeal of their father ; not 
a murmur escaped their lips. They 
applied themselves heartily to the duties 
of their new situationi and soon gained, 
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by their courtesy and civility, the good- 
will of their neighbours. 

Their resignation was something more 
than passive, however ; in the midst of 
their own trials they found time to feel 
for the wants of others. The ignorance 
of the children who came to their shop 
attracted their notice ; and Mary and 
Jane Ellis, after a consultation with their 
mamma, resolved to attempt to open 
what had hitherto been a novelty in the 

town of N , a Sunday-school. Funds 

were wanting, but on this emergency 
an appeal to Mrs. Blewitt readily sug- 
gested itself. It was decided accordingly 
that the young ladies should wait upon 
their friend, and explain to her the plan 
of operations. 

Mrs. Blewitt occupied a handsome 
house, at the best end of the town. The 
girls were shown into a spacious drawing- 
room ; and presently their friend entered 
in a fashionable morning dress. ** Good 
morning, my dears," was her salutation, 
" are papa and mamma quite well to- 
day ? I was thinking of paying them a 
visit, but fear I cannot just now, as I am 
suffering from a most distressing head- 
ache.*' "Then ma'am," said Mary, 
" I am afraid it will fatigue you to listen 
to us to-day. We can come to you some 
other time.*' "Oh, no, my dear, your 
company will amuse me — pray tell me 
what I can do for you." 

Thus encouraged, Mary Ellis, in a 
modest sensible manner, explained the 
strong desire felt by herself and her 
sisters to do something for the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of the poor neglected 
little ones who filled the streets of 

N , and concluded by requesting 

Mrs. Blewitt's advice and assistance. 

" Really, my dear," said that lady, 
applying a perfumed cambric handker- 
chief to her face, " it would be very desir- 
able to educate and reform these poor 
creatures if the undertaking were not so 
difficult and unpleasant. But you can 
scarcely fancy how vicious in their 
minds, and squalid in their persons, these 
children taken from the streets and lanes 
will prove, and how disagreeable you 
will find it to be brought into contact 
with them.*' Mary recollected who it 
was that sent His servants into the 
" streets and lanes," for the purpose of 
bringing in "the poor; "but she aid not 
give utterance to a thought which might 
seem intended to reprove a person so 
much her senior ; so she answered, " Oh, 
ma*am, my sisters and I are very fond of 



children, and would like greatly to in- 
struct even the poorest, if we could only 
collect them." 

" But have you considered how great 
the expense and trouble of conducting a 
daily school would prove V* 

" Yes, ma'am, Jane and I have been 
talking it over with mamma; and she 
thinks that on the whole it would be 
better for us to commence with a Sunday- 
school ; and then, if it should please God 
to bless the undertaking, we might per- 
haps afterwards establish a daily school.'* 

" I am quite of your mother's opi- 
nion,*' said Mrs. Blewitt, "and shall be 
glad to assist in so laudable an under- 
taking. Now," she continued gaily, 
" let us resolve ourselves into a commit- 
tee of ways and means." 

A good long confidential talk on any 
subject whatsoever was what Mrs. 
Blewitt dearly loved, and she enjoyed it 
on the present occasion. The result of 
their deliberations may be briefly stated. 
A large unoccupied room over a store 
was to be hired for a trifling sum, which 
Mrs. Blewitt promised to pay ; and fur- 
ther engaged to act as superintendent of 
the school, whenever her serious head- 
aches would permit her to encounter the 
fatigue. The three girls, and Mrs. Ellis, 
were to go to the school immediately 
after church on Sundays, and teach as 
many poor children as they could during 
the week persuade to attend. Mrs. 
Blewitt kindly promised that the room 
should be ready and furnished with 
forms on the ensuing sabbath, while the 
girls engaged to muster a detachment of 
the tattered juveniles of N— — » 

As they were walking towards home, 
they saw a group of children playing at 
the corner of a dirty lane. These little 
ones were barefooted, and half naked, 
yet they seemed full of joy and anima- 
tion. Just as Mary and Jane were pass- 
ing, one of the boys gave another an 
accidental push, which threw him down, 
and made him roar lustily. Mary stooped 
to raise him up, and said, " What is 
your name, little fellow ?" 

"Mickey Walsh, miss," said the boy 
who had thrown him down, " he's son to 
the widdy at the corner house." At 
that moment Mrs. Walsh herself ran out 
to see what mischance had befallen 
Mickey, and was going to take summary 
vengeance on the boy who had pushed 
him, when Mary gently interposed, and 
assured the mother that her little boy's 
fall was accidental. 
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" I huQibly beg your pardon, miss/' 
said Mrs. Waish, smoothing her apron, 
** I'm sure 'tis very good of the liie of 
you to stop and look after such little 
gostoons** — the Irish name for boys. 

Mary thought this an excellent oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward her favourite 
project, and found no difficulty in induc- 
ing the "Widow Walsh to promise that not 
only Mickey, but his two brothers and 
three sisters should attend on the follow- 
ing Sunday afternoon at the appointed 
place. A miscellaneous collection of 
Jims, Billies, Jerries, Betties, and 
Joanies, promised also to be there ; and 
our young friends returned home with 
happy hearts and smiling faces to relate 
to their parents and sister the history of 
their expedition. 

Young people are always pleased with 
a new undertaking. Too often, indeed, 
they pursue it at first with great ardour 
and diligence, and after a time become 
weary in well-doing. But this most 
usually happens when right principles 
are not firmly fixed in the mind, and 
when coldness in action results from the 
gradual dying away of excited enthu- 
siasm. But the Ellis family acted on the 
steadfast principles of Christian faith ; 
they counted the cost of their under- 
taking, they did not view it through 
a rose-coloured medium, or fancy that the 
task of instructing and reclaiming a 
number of poor little ignorant sinful 
children could be accomplished without 
much patience, perseverance, and, above 
all, a firm but humble trust in the Divine 
assistance. 

Next Sunday, at the appointed time, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, and their daughters, 
met Mrs. Biewitt at the store which 
had been fitted up as a school-house. 
It was a large, lofty, but unceiied 
room, lighted by a row of long nar- 
row windows, and furnished with seve- 
ral benches for the pupils, and a few 
chairs for the teachers. They found 
about twenty ragged little ones assem- 
bled ; whose bare, muddy feet left palp- 
able traces of their progress across the 
newly-washed floor. ** Would you like, 
Mrs. Biewitt," said Mrs. Ellis, addressing 
her friend, "to examine the children, 
and arrange them in classes ? " 

" Ah," replied that lady, taking out 
her vinaigrette, " really, my dear friend, 
I could not trust my poor nerves to come 
in contact with such miserable, dirty 
little creatures; I am c-ertain I should 
have a violent headache directly. But 



you are accustomed to visit charity- 
schools, and not so easily affected by 
their inconveniences as I am; so per- 
haps you will kindly take on yoa the 
arrangement of the classes." This speech 
caused Mrs. Ellis to look grave; but 
without making any remark, she divided 
the boys from the girls ; and asking her 
husband to undertake the examination of 
the former, began with the latter herself. 
She sat down opposite a row of ten or 
twelve little creatures, intelligent and 
bright-looking despite of their rags and 
dirt. 

Their ignorance of the simplest ele- 
ments of religion was deplorable. Many 
of them could repeat the " Hail Mary," 
and said that the virgin was the Mother 
of God, but they knew not who Jesus 
was, nor why he had died on the cross. 

It was no difficult task, however, for 
one so pious and so fond of children as 
Mrs. Ellis, to rivet the attention and 
excite the interest of the little immortal 
beings before her. Irish children are 
usually very quick-witted; and before 
this their first hour of instruction was 
ended, many of them had acquired some 
knowledge of the elements of Christi- 
anity. Mary, Jane, and Sarah listened 
alternately to their father's and mother's 
instructions with great interest and atten- 
tion : knowing that on the ensuing sab- 
bath they would each have to commence 
the teaching of a class. Mrs. Biewitt 
also listened for a while, then yawned, 
lounged towards a window, and con- 
tinued looking out, until summoned to 
join in the simple earnest prayer which 
Mr. Ellis ofi^red up in conclusion. 

On next Sunday the number of pupils 
was much in^sreased, and Mrs. Ellis 
divided them into classes according to 
their age; for as to attainments iney 
were all nearly equally deficient. Mr; 
Ellis taught the elder boys, and Mary 
the little ones, while her mother and 
sisters divided the girls between th^afi. 
They had all been teaching fat aotne 
time before Mrs. Biewitt c^me in." At 
length she made her appearance, splen"* 
didly dressed, and sat aown- for a few 
minutes ; then rinng and approaching 
Mrs. Ellis, she said with a smile, " Really 
I feel quite a supernumerary here^ — can 
you do withont tny mrveillanee for the 
remainder of the horns? " - 

"Oh, yes," replied Mrt. EIHfl, "of 
course, if y«i tio not wish to remain, ve 
will do the bait^ can hiry«ur absence ; 
but certsinlytiiepreftaBae of tk« supers 
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intendent is one great means of promot- 
ing regularity in a school." 
Mrs* Blewitt blushed slightly. 
" When the school increases/' she 
said, ** and the weather becomes decidedly 
cool, I hope to be a pattern of regularity 
in my attendance ; but just for the pre- 
sent, I really think you can go on with 
these little classes very comfortably your- 
selves. I shall look in on you as often 
as I can, but do not reckon on my com- 
ing regularly." And with a graceful 
wave of her perfumed handkerchief, and 
a bend of ttie plume that adorned her 
purple-velvet bonnet, the lady made her 
exit. 

The school did increase greatly ; the 
hot days of summer and |he cold ones of 
winter came in their turn, and passed 
away, yet Mrs. Blewitt's visits to the 
fichool became less and less frequent. 
The Ellis family had more pupils to in- 
struct than they could possibly have 
managed ; were it not for the timely and 
valuable assistance of a few pious neigh- 
bours, their work would have been too 
overwhelming for them. They perse- 
vered, however ; and in addition to higher 
motives, found the happy results which 
invariably follow self-denying efforts. In 
the midst of their labours for others, 
they forgot their own troubles and 
anxieties. 

As for Mrs. Blewitt, sometimes when 
any visitor at her house expressed a 
desire to see every thing worthy of 
notice in the town, she would say : 

<* After church, next Sunday, I shall 
take you to see my school ; it is so nice, 
and the children are coming on so well. 
But you cannot think the trouble we have 
had in getting them into order ; at first 
they were so wretchedly untidy and 
untaught." A great reformation had 
undoubtedly been effected in the exterior 
of the once ragged pupils, and it was 
managed on this wise : Mrs. Blewitt had 
given a liberal donation of gingham, 
flannel, grey calico, and coarse cloth, and 
then took no further trouble respecting 
the disposal of these materials. The 
Ellises and their young friends had no 
silver nor gold, but such as they had 
they gave. They made up the clothes 
for the children, and added considerably 
to the stock by the produce of fancy 
work, which they made at their leisure 
moments, and sent to be sold at a bazaar 
in the next large town. Thus all the 
trouble fell on the young people, while 
Mrs. Kyvdritt was not ashamed to receive 



praise for the easy generosity of giving 
that which cost her no self-denial. 

About six months after the establish- 
ment of the school, a very fashionable 
family, named Harmer, came to reside 
in Mrs. Blewitt's immediate neighbour- 
hood. She visited them ; and as they did 
not find many congenial spirits in the 
town, they speedily became very intimate 
with her. Mrs. Blewitt had many good 
impulses, but very little steadiness of 
principle or fixity of purpose. She suffered 
herself without resistance to be led away 
by those whom she knew to be " lovers of 
pleasure, more than lovers of God." When 
Mrs. and Miss Harmer, accordingly, told 
her that Sunday-schools were unfashion- 
able things, only fit for ancient goodies 
and tradesmens' daughters, their fickle 
auditor blushed, and hoped in her own 
mind that her new acquaintances would 
not discover how ridiculously intimate 
she had allowed herself to be with a 
family now actually keeping a shop. 
The results of these feelingr, however, 
must be reserved for our next ehapter. 



THE WHITE WOLF. 

Dense masses of buffaloes darken the 
plains of the far west, and numerous 
bands of wolves hover round the outskirts 
of the vast herds, singling out the sick 
and wounded animals, and preying upon 
such calves as the rifles and arrows of 
the hunters had bereaved of their mo- 
thers. The white wolf is the invariable 
attendant upon the buffalo ; and when 
one of these persevering animals is seen, 
it is a certain sign that buffaloes are not 
far distant. Besides the buffalo wolf, there 
are four distinct varieties common to the 
plains, and all, more or less, attendant 
upon the buffalo. These are the black, 
the gray, the brown, and the last and 
least the coyote, or cayente of the moun- 
taineers, the " wach-unka-manet," or 
"medicine wolf" of the Indians, who 
hold the latter animal in reverential awe. 
This little wolf, whose fur is of great 
thickness and beauty, is of diminutive 
size, but wonderfully sagacious, making 
up by cunning what it wants in physical 
strength. In bands of from three to 
thirty, they not unfrequently station 
themselves along the "runs" of the deer 
and the antelope, extending their lines 
for many miles; and the quarry being 
started, each wolf follows in pursuit until 
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tired, when it relinquishes the chase to 
another relay, following slowly after until 
the animal is fairly run down, when all 
hurry to the spot, and speedily consume 
the carcass. The cayente, however, is 
often made a tool of by his larger bre- 
thren ; unless, indeed, he acts from mo- 
tives of spontaneous charity. When a 
hunter has slaughtered game, and is in 
the act of butchering, these little wolves 
sit patiently at a short distance from the 
scene of operations, while at a more 
respectful one the larger wolves (the 
white or gray) lope hungrily around, 
licking their chaps in hungry expecta- 
tion. Not unfrequently the hunter 
throws a piece of meat towards the 
smaller one, who seizes it immediately, 
and runs off with the morsel in his 
mouth. Before he gets many yards with 
his prize, the large wolf pounces with a 
growl upon him, and the cayente, drop- 
ping the meat, returns to her former 
position, and will continue his charitable 
act as long as the hunter pleases to 
supply him. 

Wolves are so common on the plains 
and in the mountains, that the hunter 
never cares to throw away a charge of 
ammunition upon them, although the 
ravenous animals are a constant source 
of annoyance to him, — creeping to the 
camp-fire at night, and gnawing his 
saddles and apishamores, eating the skin 
ropes which secure the horses and mules 
to their pickets, and even their very sad- 
dles, and not unfrequently killing or 
entirely disabling the animals tliem- 
selves. 

Round the camp, during the night, the 
cayente keeps unremitting watch, and 
the traveller not unfrequently starts from 
his bed with affright, as the mournful 
and unearthly chiding of the wolf breaks 
8uddenl)r upon his ear ; the long-drawn 
howl being taken up by others of the 
band, until it dies away in the distance, 
or some straggler passing within hearing 
answers to the note, and howls as he 
lopes away. — The Far West, 



THE ORIGINAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Alexander Selkirk was born at 
Largo, in the north of Scotland, in 1677. 
Having gone to sea in his youth, and in 
the year 1703 being sailing-master of the 
ship "Cinque Ports," captain Stradling, 
bound for the South Seas, he was put on 



shore on the island of Juan Fernandez, as 
a punishment for mutiny. In that soli- 
tude he remained four years and four 
months, from which he was at last 
relieved and brought to England by 
captain Woods Rogers. He had with 
him on the island his clothes and bed- 
ding, with a firelock, some powder, 
bullets, and tobacco ; a hatchet, knife, 
kettle, his mathematical instruments, and 
a Bible. He built two huts of pimento- 
trees, and covered them with long grass, 
and in a short time lined them witn skins 
of goats, which he killed with his musket, 
so long as his powder lasted (which at 
first was but a pound) ; when that was 
spent, he caught them by speed of foot. 
Having learned^ produce fire by rubbing 
two pieces of wood together, he dressed 
his victuals in one of his huts, and slept 
in the other, which was at some distance 
from his kitchen. A multitude of rats 
disturbed his repose, by gnawing his feet 
and various parts of his body, which 
induced him to feed a number of cats for 
his protection. In a short time these 
became so tame that they would lie 
about him in hundreds, and soon deli- 
vered him from his enemies, the rats. 
Upon his return, he declared to his 
friends that nothing save him so much un- 
easiness as the thought, that when he died 
his body would be devoured by those very 
cats he had with so much care tamed and 
fed. To divert his mind from such melan- 
choly thoughts, he would sometimes dance 
and sing among his kids and goats, at 
-other times retire to devotion. His clothes 
and shoes were soon worn out by running 
through the woods : in the want of shoes 
he found little inconvenience, as the soles 
of his feet became so hard that he could 
run everywhere without difficulty. As to 
clothes, he made himself a coat and cap 
out of goat-skins, sewed them with thongs 
of the same, cut into proper form with a 
knife : his only needle was a nail. When 
his knife was worn to the back, he made 
others, as well as he could, of some iron 
hoops that had been left on shore, by 
beating them thin, and grinding them on 
stones. By his long seclusion from inter- 
course with men, he had so far forgot the 
use of speech, that the people on board of 
captain Rogers's ship could scarcely un- 
derstand him ; for he seemed to speak his 
words by halves. The chest and musket 
which Selkirk had with him on the island 
are now in possession of his grand-nephew, 
John Selkirk, weaver at Largo. — Sir 
John Sinclair's Account of Scotland, 
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ANaENT ABTrLLERY. 
Tnb progieia or icience, so clearly 
trfM«able in ihp aidi wliich it haa given 
to lli« pniloiigBlion of huraati life, is aUo 
Ttsible, with pA>"ful preciiion, in modern 
liniei, JD ibe impraFementa wliicli it liaa 
affected in tliow epgine» framed by man- 
kind fur tli»ir putual dB»t'iiction. Be- 
tween the ancient catapults and balista, 
4Iid the modem cannon and Congreve 
racket, there ia an inl«ival quite as great 
M ^tveen the «low travelling convey- 
RRoei qf tjis (wt CBntnry, and the r?pid 



express train of our own days. Peacefiil 
aa are tlie hl)biU of our reader!, it vill be 
interesling to them for a lillle to cast the 
eye backwards, and to glance at lh« rude 
mode in which " warwiftiout gunpowder," 
as it has been conlemptuougly termed by 
military critic?, v/as carried on ; the moTe 
especially as some passages in Scripture 
receive illustrations from the subject. 

" The earliest precise mention of artil- 
lery," says Mr. Wilkinson, to whose work 
on the engines of war the reader may be 
profitably referred, " is in 2 Chron. xxvi. 
15, where ^e gre told thnt Uzziah^ who- 
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began his reign 809 years before the 
Christian era, made in Jerusalem engines, 
invented by cunning men, to be upon 
the towers and upon the bulwarks, to 
shoot arrows and great stones withal. 
Uzziah must, tlierefore, be considered the 
inventor of them, and from that time 
they began to be employed in attacking 
and defending towns." In the siege of 
a city, in modern times, a number of 
cannon are made to play upon a parti- 
cular point in the walls, until a breach, 
capable of being carried by a storming- 
party, is effected. The battering-ram, as 
is known to most of our readers, was the 
implement of antiquity, by which similar 
results were accomplished. In their 
simplest forms, these engines were large 
trees, hooped with rings of iron, and 
having a head of the same metal, some- 
times of immense weight, attached to 
them. If of small dimensions, they were 
carried by the soldiera, in their hands ; 
when of larger proportions, however, 
they were slung on ropes from a frame, 
or mounted on wheels, so as to be capa- 
ble of being rolled forward with great 
violence. 

It is not our intention to enter into the 
description of these implements with 
detailed fulness, as drawings of them 
may be seen in many works on scriptural 
or classical antiquities. In order to give, 
however, our readers an idea of the 
dimensions of them, we may state, that 
one of the battering-rams used by Vespa- 
sian, the Roman emperor, had a head as 
thick a%ten men, with twenty-five horns, 
each as thick as one man, appended to 
it. Let the reader imagine this porten- 
tous machine, slung loosely from ropes, 
or moving swiftly upon wheels, and im- 
pelled by the united force of fifteen hun- 
dred sturdy soldiers, he will then receive 
a vivid impression of the mode in which 
siege operations in ancient times were 
conducted. To oppose implements of 
such strength, corresponding efforts were 
required. The walls of towns, accord- 
ingly, were built of amazing thickness ; 
a skilful engineer on the ramparts would 
also lower down sacks filled with chaff 
and wool, to deaden the effects of the 
blow, watching, most probably, the mo- 
ment when the ram was at full swing, 
and slipping down the sack before it 
could be drawn back. At other times, 
by means of long scythes, the besieged 
party tried to cut the ropes on which the 
machine was suspended, pouring down 
also molten lead and firebrands upon the 



assailants, who worked, however, under 
a convenient shelter, resembling in its 
shape and uses the shell of the tortoise. 

The comparative effects of the batter- 
ing-ram and cannon have been estimated 
by some modern mathematicians. It 
will scarcely be credited that a single 
cannon-ball, of 36 lbs. weight, has been 
ascertained to have as great a momentum 
as a battering-ram 180 feet long, with an 
iron head of one ton and a half, when 
moved by a thousand men. Such, how- 
ever, is the calculation of Dr. Desaguliers. 
Before dismissing tliis military engine of 
antiquity, we may mention, that on one 
occasion, in comparatively modern times, 
it was employed in a pacific and useful 
manner. During the building of St. 
Paul's cathedral, sir Christopher Wren 
niade use of a battering-ram to demolish 
the walls of the previous structure, it 
having been found more efficacious for 
that purpose, as well as safer, than gun- 
powaer. It had been well if it bad 
always been employed in such peaceful 
objects. Allusion to this implement, it 
may he observed, will be found in pas- 
sages in the Old Testament. See £zek. 
iv. 2, and xxi. 22. 

The battering-ram was, however, a 
comparatively bloodless implement, its 
fierce assaults being directed only against 
insensate brick and mortar. It was 
accompanied, therefore, by other lethal 
instruments, constructed expressly to 
destroy human life. In these a melan- 
choly ingenuity was displayed, which, if 
turned in a different direction, might 
have largely benefited mankind. What 
the terrible shell or formidable Congreve 
rocket now do, was in the days of anti- 
quity accomplished by 'the balista and 
catapulta, by moving towers, and other 
apparatus of a similar nature, bearing 
learned names, with which it is unneces- 
sary to trouble our readers. Amidst the 
many notices of such implements with 
which ancient historians abound, the 
accounts given of the engines invented 
by Archimedes, at the siege of Syracuse, 
have an almost romantic air. Passing 
over the wonderful stories told of the 
mirror by which he set on fire the ships 
of the enemy, we are informed that he 
sank vessels by discharging against them 
huge stones, while at other times, by 
means of grappling-irons of a peculiar 
construction, and a crane lowered by a 
lever, he seized the Roman galleys by their 
prows, and plunged them to the bottom 
of the sea. It is little to be wondered at 
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that his opponents, terrified by such an 
adversary, at last grew so panic-stricken 
as to retreat in alarm, if they saw but a 
stick or a rope put over the walls of 
Syracuse, imagiriing that it foreboded 
some new invention of Archimedes. 

The balista, in its simplest form, is 
considered by bishop Wilkins, to have 
been a large beam or plank fixed upon a 
centre hinge. One end of the plank was 
longer than the other, and on this was 
placed a stone in a species of sling. At 
the other end of the plank was a heavy 
weight, ready to descend and elevate the 
opposite extremity with amazing force. 
Until charged with its stone, the long 
end of the balista was held down ; but 
immediately upon being let go, it sprang 
up, whirling along, with great velocity 
and momentum, the missile with which 
it had been freighted. At other times 
the machine was constructed like a cross- 
bow. The stone having been placed in 
its niche or cradle, as it was termed, the 
rope, which was formed frequently of 
human hair, as being a strong and elastic 
material, was drawn back by means of a 
pulley. Upon the latter being relaxed, 
the stone was, of course, propelled with 
immense force. The balista varied in 
form at different periods. The principle 
of projection employed, however, was in 
all cases nearly the same. The engraving 
at the head of this article represents a 
balista, worked by a rotary lever, some- 
thing in the shape of a ship's capstan. 

The catapulta was a comparatively 
portable machine, used chiefly for tlie 
discharge of arrows and lances, wMch 
were placed on a rack. A plank, work- 
ing on a strong spring, ursed them for- 
wi^rds, by striking their ends with delicate 
precision. We may picture the horrors 
of a siege, when three or four hundred of 
these machines discharged at once their 
fatal projectiles. One balista, mentioned 
by Tacitus, as having been used at the 
siege of Cremona, was capable of crush- 
ing whole ranks at a time. It threatened 
complete devastation to its opponents, 
had not two soldiers crept to it, and dex- 
terously rendered it unnt for service, by 
catting the ropes from which it was sus- 
pended. 

No traces of the formidable machines 
which we have been describing appear in 
the chronicles of our own country, until 
the times of the Norman invasion. At 
the battle of Hastings, however, a ma- 
chine for discharging arrows was em- 
ployed. During the Seventh and twelfth 



centuries, also, the use of military engines 
appears to have become common. Grose, 
the antiquary, has preserved the names 
of several. One of them bears the ex- 
pressive title of the " war-wolf." The 
projectiles with which these machines 
were loaded were, as we have seen, 
masses of stone, arrows, and lances. 
Beams of timber and fragments of rock, 
of two or three hundred-weight, were 
also at times discharged by them. An 
approximation to gunpowder was made 
in the use of an inflammable material 
called the Greek fire, which water could 
not extinguish. Pots of this liquid sub- 
stance were hurled forth from the balista, 
creating consternation and dismay. A 
still more singular projectile is recorded 
by Cornelius Nepos, as having been used 
by Hannibal in a naval engagement. 
According to this classical biographer, 
the African general threw into the ships 
of his opponents a number of earthen- 
ware pots, filled with poisonous serpents, 
which escaping, as the vessels in which 
they were contained were broken in their 
fall, gave annoyance to the enemy by 
their bite. What a hideous manifesta- 
tion of the cruelty of the natural heart 
does such a device present ! 

Stones, however, formed the great 
staple charge of ancient artillery. Mill- 
stones were sometimes thus used. Even 
in comparatively recent times, stones 
have been employed by military com- 
batants. "At the siege of Gibraltar," 
says Mr. "Wilkinson, '* a balista was con- 
structed ulider the direction of general 
Melville, at the desire of lord Heathfield, 
for the purpose of throwing stones oyer 
the edges of the rock, in a place to which 
the Spaniards used to resort, and where 
shells thrown from mortars could not 
injure or annoy them. At the battle of 
Alexandria, also, in the beginning of the 
present century, the French and English 
threw stones at each other, during a tem- 
porary failure of ammunition, by which 
several of the latter were wounded, and 
one man was killed. At a still later 
period, the stone was pressed into the 
service of war, under formidable circum- 
stances. An invading party having 
entered one of the defiles, with which 
Switzerland abounds, were marching 
tranquilly through, without any symp- 
toms of opposition. When they were 
completely entangled in* the pass, how- 
ever, a voice giving a signal was heard 
from the summit of one of the hills which 
formed the sides of the rugged path. 
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Shouts of defiance immediately buret 
fron) the Swiss peasantry^ who were con- 
ce^l^d &hovp, followed by the descept of 
ppn4eroiis masses of rock, which rolling 
vjth terrific violence dowp the enclosing 
slopes, overwhelmed in almost total de- 
struction (he unfortunate soldiery below. 
Many passage^ qf Scripture will he 
found to have a light thrown upon them 
by a knowledge of the military engines 
of antiquity. How tbrjUingly ^Qes (he 
l%§t incideni narrate^ illvi^trate ihp 
emblem einployed by our Saviqur to 
denote the pPWfir pf hU gospe], §8 a 
savour of life upto life, or death unto 
4ea(h, accprding a^ it softeps the heart 
to penitence, or hardeps it ip unbelief: — 
" Whosoever sbf^ll fall on this stone shall 
lie broken : bpt on whomsoever it shall 
f^ll, it wi|l grin^ \\\m to powder," Matt. 
xxi, 44. |n popclusiop, also, we may 
observe, what a loathsome thing dpes wa? 
appear when stripped of its modefp 
^PPUTtenancps; and how baTbarops seem 
its inventions fof the destrpction of 
hu^an Ufi^ and property ! May t^e 
blessed time popn arrive, when even its 
pxisting ipiplepients qi' parn^ge shall 
be remembered like those we have just 
described, as things belppgipg tp the 
past, and for w^i^^h a usp no longer 
repfiains I E. V. 



DR. CAREY'S EAR^Y STRUGGLES. 

Carey wa? a journeypian shoemaker, 
in the spiall hamlet of Hackleton, a few 
ipiles fropi Northampton ; and when, ^^ 
a "consecrated cobbler," (the terpi of 
reproach applied to him by Sydpey 
Smith, in speerinff at his missionary 
efforts,) he removed to the neighbouripg 
village of IVfoplton, it was to preach to a 
small pQPgregatiqn of Baptists^ for a 
salary under 2Q/, a ypar, and to teach 
a school besides, tha^ he might eke opt ^ 
scanty livelihood. To Sydney Smith, as 
to nine-tenths of tl^p British population 
at that time, it looked ridipulous enough 
that such a pfian shopld not only trouble 
his own iflind, and try for years to tropbje 
the minds of others about the conyprsipn 
of 430,QQQ,0QQ of pagans; b^t that he 
sbpuld actually prppqse that he hims;elf 
should be ?ent out to exeppte the project. 
He succeeded at last, hpwever, ip obtaipr 
ipg liberty tp bring the spbject before a 
ep^alJ rpligious copipiupity, of which hp 
W^9 a paembpv ; and on the 2nd of Octpr 
ber, 179?, ^\ 9 meeting of the Baptist 



Association at Kettering, it was resolved 
to form a missionary society ; but when 
the sermon was preapbpd and the colleo- 
tion made, it was foppd tp amoupt to pq 
paore than 12/. 13<. Qd. With aupb 
agents as Carey, and collections like tbi^ 
of Kettering to support them> ludian 
missions appeared a fit quarry for that 
shaft, whicQ none knp^ better than pur 
Edinbprgh reviewer how to use ; and yet, 
looking somewb^^ Y^P^e q^rrowly at (he 
** consecrated cphbler," there was some- 
thing about him, evpn at the boginnlDSf 
ppfiicient to disarn) ri<lipule; for if WP 
notice him in hi^ little garden, he wiU be 
seep piotiqpless for an hour or pnore, in 
the attitude of intense thought ; or if we 
join him in his evening hours, we shall 
find bim reading the Bible, in ope pr 
other of four differept l^pguagps, with 
which be has already made himself 
familiar \ or if WP folloiv him intp hjf 
schpol, we sh^ll djscQVpr him with a large 
leather glpbp^ of his own construction, 
pointipg opt to the village urchins ^hp 
different (i^gdpms of the earthi paying, 
" These arp Christians, these are ^Qhapi- 
piedana, an4 these ^rf) P^^^nsl" hi? 
voice stopped by strong emotiop as be 
repeats anp re-repeatp the l^st mourpful 
utter^pce. Carey sc^iled to (pdi^ ip 1793. 
Drivep by the jealousy of the E^st Ipdia 
Comnapy opt of ap English shin, ip 
which he was abput ^o sail, bP took his 
passage in a Danish vessel, and cbpse a 
Danish settlepient in Ipdia for bjs rpsi* 
dence ; yet he lived till frppi that press 
whicl] be established at Sjerap^pore, (here 
had issued 212,000 popies qf the g^cred 
l^criptures, in forty different lapguagpa-^ 
the vernacular tongpes of 380,000,000 pf 
immortal beings, of whop) more tbap 
100,000,000 were British subjects, apd 
till he had seep expended uppp (.bat 
pohle object, on behalf of which the fir«t 
small pppring ^t Kettering wftf» pre- 
sented, nq Ipss p i^pm than £11,500/.-.* 
Dr. Jffanna, 



'< WATCH WITH ME ONE HOUIJ.» 

The; occasion on which thp^e w<wdi 
were uttered is familiar to us a\\. 'f^^f 
life of Jesps was dr^w^flg DP«r tp its 
sudden and bjppdy terp^inatiop. Tbp 
n^alice of his enemies was at jta bright* 
Their murderous plot was abput ^ tf^bf 
effect, flis betrayal wa«|mppn4ing< The 
pangs of the cross were i^t bppd. It ir«9 
updpr qrcpmU^9i^ 9Ucb a% t^ea^ tbit 
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h\i weHt^ifh hift ai8c!t)le8 td Gdthsehiahe. 
l*lie me^i^htiihini df apptoachirig tt^onjr 
Weighed heavily lipon his ipiHts, and 
Itidefiuable fbr^boditigs oppressed the 
minds of his followers. 

On reaching the spot so often visited 
hy him, the Saviour leaves the greater 
number of his disciples sitting together, 
Ivhilst he gofes by himself tb pray. Cling- 
Jhg tenderly to the sympathy of human 
fl-iendship, however, he selects the three 
"itho werb most dear td him, and takes 
them apart a little nearer to the solitary 
spot of his devotions. To them more 
coUfidingly he unbosoms his grief—" My 
Soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death. Tarry ye here, and watch with 
me.*' He says, as it Were, " Keep close 
at hand — within sight — within call — 
tirhile I step agide td pray." How natu- 
ral, how ineffably tdiiching, these feelibgs 
and acts of our Redeemer! What soul 
acquainted With the bitterness of grief 
does not sympathize with and understand 
them. 

tti similar extremities, how does the 
heart of the believer yearn not only fbr 
Divine support, but for htlman sympathy. 
The sufFerfer, eVen whil^ hid himost soul 
may be lodking up to God, loves to fix 
Lis eyes upon some Ariehdly countenance 
bending over him. The dying mati 
requires some fond breast upon which to 
pillow his drooping head, and is pleased 
to feel the warm pressure of some human 
hand clasped tenderly in his own. It is 
tiot because we distrtist the help of Hea- 
ven that we act thti«, but because we 
trave the consolation also of huhiati love. 
It is not because we have a waveriftg 
confidence in God. but because, ifi the 
depth of out dejection and the fkiiltlngs 
of our heart, we institictively cling to all 
the props that are near, and every look 
and touch of real sympathy is sweet. 

When our Sdvioui^ had finished his 
prayer, "he cometh Unto the disfclples, 
and findeth them asleep." He addreistses 
Peter in d tone of mingled surprise, 
lliournfulness, and reptoacix -^ " What, 
tso'uld ye not watch with me one hour?" 
It was hard, when they saW the inten- 
sity df his sorrow, that they cotrfd ndt 
watch with him. It was hard, When they 
tvitnessed the a^ony of his prayer, as he 
fell dfi his fate, that they shoCdd rfciign 
Ithemsetveii td iSleep. It wai! haird to b^ 
thus forsakeh in extremity by th^ose whom 
he Idved sb murch. It Was hafd td be 
reftisedf stf btaW. af service by those whd 
had jtlBl^ before ptofeiiied themfselvetl teady 



td die with him. It was hard td be left 
to go thrdugh that terrible Cdtiflict aldlie. 
But sd it ffiusi be! 8d it tdd dften ift 
even Udw ! The child df sdrrdw vainly 
seeks a human frletid capable df appre- 
ciating his deep distress ; and when called 
td drink the bitter cup, while he turns 
frdm man td God and frdm God to man, 
he finds, as Jesus found, that only God 
is always wakeful— always true. 

When reading this sacred narrative, 
who that has a heart does not feel the 
shame that rests upen humanity fdr all 
the suiferings df Jesus? Ndt duly that 
the bigoted and viperous generation of 
the Jewish hypocrites made him the vic- 
tim of their malignity, not only that 
hard hearts were steeled against his offers 
df merey, not only that a brutal sol- 
diery wreathed his brow with thorns and 
jested at his agony ; but that he expe- 
rienced no more tokens of gratitude, and 
fduhd Sd little sympathy even dn the part 
df thdse whd had seen, dav after day, his 
holy and beautiful life, whd had felt the 
purity of his influence, and the benefi- 
cence df his love. What evidence is so 
striking of the unworthy condition of the 
hiiman heart as the snrrdws, the neglect, 
the desertidUi the rejectidn, the unappre- 
ciated Idveliness and motaX grandeur df 
that Dttine Benefactor? So little lofed, 
he who loved sd much I Sd pdorly 
mitilstered unto, he who ministerea unto 
all so kindly ! 

Perhaps the thought sometimes comes 
to tts, had we been living in dur Savidur's 
day, he shduld ndt have been so neg- 
lected ; — had we been amcng the number 
df thdSe whd leaned dn his bdsom, he 
shduld ndt have besdught us in vain to 
watch with him through that night of his 
agony it] the garden. We do not know 
our dwn weakness if we reasdn thus. 
Cold, cdld, still too cold, is the afiection 
df mati tdwards the Redeemer df the 
Wdrld. If Jesus were here in persdn 
among ourselves, in precisely the samib 
condition in which he manifested himself 
at Jemsalemy hb sympathizing friends 
would doubtless still be few ; the mani- 
festations; of the natural heart towards 
him ^till treacherous and selfish. 

It U only teuatiaMe td suppose that, 
iri after years, the disciples when remem- 
bering the S8(v}dur's appeal, the tbne in 
Whteh it Wds spoken, and the occasion on 
Which it was uttered, felt its point most 
keenly and tenderly. The recollcctidn 
df those few words pethaps quickened 
their iffligioUB aeniibilities, and stirred 
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their energies in Beasons when their zeal 
might otherwise have languished and 
their activity declined. How must they 
have regretted that their Lord should 
ever have found occasion to say to them, 
'* What, could ye not watch with me 
one hour?" It roused them, doubtless, 
to watch with him many hours— many 
wearisome days and nights ; to watch 
for his sacred interests — to watch for 
opportunities to serve him — to watch for 
souls that might he drawn to his love — 
to watch for the faithful discharge of the 
trust he had committed to their hands — 
to watch for the church which he had 
redeemed with his most precious blood. 

In like manner the Saviour is still 
calling upon us in the present day to 
watch with him one hour. By all his 
love, by all that he has done, all that he 
has endured, all he is still doing, all that 
he has promised to do for his people, he 
calls, as it were, upon them to watch with 
him and for him. It is true that he has 
triumphed, and is no more the man of 
grief; it is true that he has ascended, 
and is no longer the forsaken wayfarer; 
it is true that we cannot minister to him 
in his sorrows, nor wake for him in the 
night watches. But the interests of his 
kingdom are his own. The church is 
as his own body. The sufferings of his 
followers are his own sorrows. Every 
act of charity, every self-denial for right- 
eousness sake, every earnest effort for the 
diffusion of the tfuth, is as if it were a 
benefaction to himself. Every hour of 
pure and holy communion with him in 
the closet, every sacrifice of love for his 
tried and tempted followers, every act of 
sympathy with his persecuted people, is 
as if we had watched with him in Geth- 
semane in the hour of his own agony. 

Are there not, then, many ways in 
which we all could watch with Jesus one 
hour? — ways in which we could, but have 
not yet ? — ways in which we ought, but 
have not ? — ways, perhaps, in which we 
have been called and have promised to 
watch with him, but, like Peter, have not 
performed ? 

One hour to watch with Jesus ! Surely 
it is a little space to give to him who is 
never weary of watching over us. One 
hour! It would have been but a little 
time to have consecrated to thoughts of 
him and his service, had it been set apart 
from every day that we have lived smce 
we first knew his love. Of how large 
and how blessed results in our own hearts 
and characters — in the moral condition of 



our friends and companions — ^in the ad- 
vancement and prosperity of the church 
—might that one hour of spiritual com- 
munion with the Saviour have been the 
happy instrument! 

One hour! Methinks I hear him 
claiming this of all who profess to love 
him. ** Watch with me daily one hour." 
Modest request, when many of us have 
so much time, and to spare. Reasonable 
demand, when the world is so obtrusively 
crowding itself upon our attention, and 
wearing away, in worse than unprofitable 
service, our wearisome days and nights. 
Kind solicitation, when all that we can 
do and bear for his sake is to be repaid 
ten thousand fold in our own spiritual 
improvement and the glorious recompense 
of immortality ! 

One hour ! — one hour 1 Hear it, Chrfs- 
tian, from Gethsemane, with its darkness, 
fears, and agony ! — hear it from the 
height of heaven, with its lights its 
triumph, and its bliss! — hear it in the 
heart- piercing tone of the " Man of sor- 
rows ! " Hear the soul>thrilling call of 
your crowned and glorified King — 
" Could ye not watch with me one hour ? " 
Yield, oh ! yield yourself to his voice of 
love, and from this time henceforth resolve 
to comply with his affectionate appeal. — 
From an American Puhlication, 
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Our friend delivered himself thus, 
honestly and in earnest. As he emptied 
his mouth of the last clear, our mouth 
became full — full of blessmgs. 

Happy is the man himself. He is 
more wise, more cleanly, more savoury, 
and more reasonable than when he went 
smoking and pufHng about like a loco- 
motive. 

Happy is the man^s wife^ She is the 
happier woman for the four reasons men- 
tioned in the last sentence, and for many 
more. She had hoped against hope for 
the last puff; hut it has been made at 
last We seem to see her face brighten 
— her step is more elastic — her voice is 
sweeter — her welcome to her husband as 
he reaches home is more cordial. She 
has our hearty congratulations. 

Happy is the man's Jumse, An un- 
savoury spirit has gone out of it. More 
easily can it be kept neat and tidy. Old 
repellencies will repulse no more. 

Happy is the man's apparel, A certain 
fragrance has left it ; but not to the sor- 
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TOW of those oft in proximity with him. 
His wardrobe is minus a real annoyance, 
and plus the benediction of many a 
friend. 

And happy is the man's health. In 
the smoke and fire he so long kept up 
beneath his nostrils, he fed an insidious 
enemy. And his whole nervous and 
digestive system unites in the benediction 
we now indite. 

And happy is the man's pocket. A 
leak is stopped. As much as before will 
flow in, and less flow out. We seem to 
bear a voice from that quarter, " There 
will be better days in this department of 
our master's dominions." 

And happy be the man's resolution. 
May it tower aloft, like a granite pillar, 
above all the smoke and fire that may 
assail it. That last puff I Be it the last ! 
And though the smokers will not join, 
yet there will be enough to unite in a 
hearty Amen ! — Boston Traveller, 



THE PRISON WORLD OP LONDON, 

'' There are few men," says a modern 
writer, " who can visit, for the first time 
in their lives, one of the great prisons in 
the metropolis of England, unmoved by 
strange and curious sensations. If the 
visitor possess a tender heart, his feelings 
will be stirred within him as they are 
seldom stirred at sights; if he be one 
with a thoughtful mind, he will encounter 
objects which will haunt his brain for 
weeks. No man can make a series of 
such visits, going the round of the Lon- 
don gaols, without having his attention 
called to some of the darkest and most 
serious questions which perplex society, 
and agitate judges, writers, and statesmen 
in our day and generation." We must 
leave to other pens, and to a more appro- 
priate arena, the discussion of the intri- 
cate problems here referred to. In our 
present paper we propose merely to bring 
before our readers' notice a few iuterest- 
ing facts connected with the London pri- 
sons, by which the young may perchance 
receive a salutary warning, and from 
which, at least, all who enjoy liberty and 
a conscience unstained by crime, may 
gather fresh cause of gratitude to God, 
for the possession of such unspeakable 
mercies. 

First in the list of London gaols stands 
Newgate, one of the oldest of our prisons, 
and carrying with it a thousand associa- 
tions of guilt, shame, and woe. Its 



external appearance strikingly denotes 
its object. ** Massive, dark, and solemn, 
— it arrests the eye. Who can pass by 
it unmoved, without bestowing on it a 
glance of curiosity, a shudder, or a sigh ?" 
Its frowning and rough-hewn walls ; the 
fetters arranged with artistic effect on its 
front ; its narrow portals, through which 
a glimpse is caught of labyrinthine pas- 
sages within ; the well-known gate, stud- 
ded with iron, through which so many of 
our unhappy fellow-creatures have passed 
to an ignominious death ; — all these 
awaken the attention, and are calculated 
to arouse even the thoughtless to reflec- 
tion. 

Modern Newgate dates back some- 
where about 1780, but a more ancient 
building previously occupied the present 
site. In former years, when little atten- 
tion was paid to the classification of pri- 
soners, Newgate presented a sad spectacle 
of suffering. The youth who had yielded to 
a momentary temptation, was compelled 
to herd with the convict grown gray in 
crime ; and forced, if he would preserve 
himself from violence, to imitate the de- 
grading vices and language of his com- 
panions. Sanitary regulations were then 
but little understood, and in old Newgate, 
accordingly, filth and fever did their 
deadly work. On one occasion, a form of 
the latter disease, called the "gaol fever," 
broke out so violently as to alarm the 
whole city of London. It spread to the 
court of the Old Bailey, where two of 
the judges, the lord mayor, and several 
jurymen died of it. 

X It was in Newgate that John Howard 
undertook some of his earlier benevolent 
labours. He found in that unpromising 
field a warm co'adjutor, in the person of 
Mr. Akerman, the keeper of the prison, 
a man of great kindness and of unflinch- 
ing moral courage. The latter quality 
was strikingly displayed on one occasion. 
" A fire," says Mr. Dixon, ** broke out in 
that part of Newgate in which the officers 
lived : this was before the present build- 
ing was erected. The prisoners, seeing 
the flames, became alarmed for their own 
safety, and rushed to the gate, shouting, 
•Down with it! We shall be burnt.* 
It was a moment of great excitement, 
and the men were about to carry their 
shouts into effect, when Akerman ap- 
peared at the grill, and commanded 
silence. Afler a little confusion, they 
allowed him to speak. He told them, 
with great calmness, that the gate must 
not go down ; that they were under his 
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care, and tliftt not a mat! of them should 
be suffered to escape. But he could 
assure them that the fire was not in the 
prison, ptoperly so called, yrhich was 
built entirely of stone ; and there was no 
danger. If they would behaVe quietly, 
he said lie would come into theni, and 
remain with them until they were (Con- 
vinced that the dans er was past To this 
they agreed. He then ordered them to 
fuirback from the gate ; it was lowered, 
and he stepped in. 

*' Turning to the under-keeper, who 
now stood on the other side of the grill, 
lie commanded him, in a resolute tone, 
not to open the gate on any account, not 
even if the prisoners should compel him 
to give the order for it. Having shown 
them, in this manner, that he ^ould die 
with them, rather than allow a general 
escape, he cotiducted them by passages, 
of wnich he carried the keys, to a part of 
Ihe gaol furthest from that ^hcre the fire 
was raging, and having brought them 
into a place of safety, addressed them : — 
* Gentlemen,* he said, *you are now con- 
vinced that I told you true, t have no 
doubt the engines will soon extinguish 
this fire; if thev do not, a guard will 
comb, and you shall all be taken oiit and 
lodged in the compters. I assure you, 
upon my word and honour, that I have 
nbt a farthing insured. I have left my 
house that I might take care of you. I 
will keep my promise, and stay with you, 
if you insist upon it ; but if you will allow 
me to go and look aft6r my family and 
property, I shall be milch obliged to you.' 
ri)is appeal went home, and they all 
cried out for him to go. Happil}^ no 
/tirther mischief was done by the fire." 

Newgate has lost much of its former 
repulsive character since it has been 
changed into what it now is, a mere place 
for the temporary detention of prisoners 
previous to trial. Abotit three thousand 
of the latter annually pass through it. 
No sooner has one band been disposed of 
than another takes its place. Newgate 
may thus be compared to somfe enojbmous 
cesspool, into wnich flow the polluted 
streams of a large city. The turbid fiood 
is continually on the increase ; each year 
its dark tide augmetits in volume. Pri- 
son discipline, secular education, th& 
march of intellect, much as they have 
done, are all alike insufficient to turn 
back the current. The gospel brought 
home to the heart of the yoUng by a 
soundi ejlrly religious Iraihln*. seemS, 
indeed, llic only temedy fot tllfs ci^3ib^ 



evil, upori tvhlcli aiiy solid relldnce 6ah 
be placed. 

While at Newgate, let us glance at thfe 
condemned cells. They lie close to that 
adjoining thofroughfare wliich rtceives its 
name from the prison. In Newgate- 
street, the passenger Is separated fVom 
them only by a few feet of biasonry. AS 
the stream of life rttns on in that great 
metropolitan arterv, how little reflect the 
thougntless Crowd, dtfeatnin^ of wealth, 
ambitious projects, and leiigth of habpy 
days, that almost within the Honni of 
their footsteps is lying, at times, sotne 
wretched felloW-ci-e&tUre, the grains iti 
his sand-glass running f^t to their dtfse, 
and eternity. With all its solefhn realities, 
expanding to his stattled view! Such, 
howevef, is the chenuered miltiut-e of 
joy and sbrrdw Whicn this metropolis 
presents. 

The condemtied cells are fifteefa iii 
number ; each of them is vatilted, and is 
about nine feet high. Their doors are 
four inches thick, and light is admitted 
by a small window, double grated. Rude 
attempts at writing on the walls announce 
that even in this awful condition, totter- 
ing between time and etenilty, the ctm- 
vict has felt the impulse of a miserable 
vanity, ^nd endeavoured, by clumsily- 
carved initials, to give pefpetulty to his 
dishonoured name. What itielaiieholy 
sighs have been heaved within the#e 
cells! What bitter teafs have been 
shed ! . How often has the fii*st deviation 
from the path of rectitude been ufiavail- 
ingly mourned ; the first act 6f sabbath 
desecration regretted ; Ahd ho# thaHy a 
Vision of broken-hearted t>ai'^>i^ has 
passed before the troubled spirit ! Every- 
thing here seems to Say, " Be ^tire yoUr 
sin will find yoh out." "What ftuit 
had ye in those things wheredf y« ate 
how ashamed f for the end of ttiose 
things is de^th." 

Enough, however, of Newgsie iliid its 
gloohiy cells. Crossing the riv^fj add 
gaining the oppbsite side of Lbtidddj w6 
enter the Queen's Bench prison, Itftt^ the 
haunt of the more o^iulent class 6f debt- 
ors, the improvident child df ffenitli, ftttd 
the butterfly man «f fashion. " Is thcrt," 
dsks sarcdstieally i modern #Hlef, de» 
scribing this prisoil, *' Is there a IcNuiget 
in Pall-mall, a saunteret iti Regent-Sfreet, 
who has not had a friend here,- III flUie 
time ot another? Has not ^^(^ ^ne 
ktidwn men prefer it tb R(Htie, Baden 
Baden, 6t Viedna? The mttle )m sittif 
tbee, afid art tabt)dK«fl thi^^; in a ihJS^ 
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8&hd tones dnd shaped. In trutii, genius 
hai d^dlt too gi-^diouSly i^iili tti^e. So 
many rdys from tKy coutllrv's literature 
have falleti bh tliy walls and eotlHs, that 
tre hardly thihk of thed d^ the dark and 
loathsome thing thoti art." 

l^hi^ descriptioil is hardly overcharged. 
It i^as ih the Queen's Behch pHson thtlt 
Havdon, the atiisti ebmbleted one of his 
best paintings. Cbomoe, the taiehted 
bdt unprdfitable authoi- of some frivblons 
but once highly popular volumes of 
poetry, known under the name df " Dr. 
Syntax'ii ToUr/' died in it ; arid inatiy a 
inan df i^sbion has waited here} for 
Years, hiii time and hts creditor's motley. 
This pri^dn owed its popularity among 
debtors to the permission which persons 
cdmbiitted td it enjoyed, df residing 
lirithdiit its Walls in districts tefthed its 
*Miberties." these districts, at orie time, 
extended over neatly the south of Loii* 
don ; so that to those whd could afford to 
purchase itS immunities, the pitlce had 
little of cbnfiii^meilt, save the name. By 
A strange ailbmaly, ^hat were termed 
liberty-tickets i^ere allowed to be Sold. 
By means of the^e, prisoners fcbuld travel 
id Hamptdn-fjdUH of Richmond ,* and afi 
instance is skid td have dbcurred, in 
which a Sheriff's officer, dftet iidnsigning 
ft debtdr to the Queeh's Bench, fouiid 
hrm d fe# days afterwards boating at 
CoWeS, tihdet- the shelter of one of these 
yasses. The antitial reventie yielded by 
the liberty- tickets was fat times 4,000f. 
The injttfy inflicted by this system will 
l-ehdil^ be perteivea ; it dertlorAlii!#d the 
debtof, and defr^Juded the dreditoh Now, 
howfevef", all ttese abuses have vdt-y pro^ 
perly been reformed. 

If it were desired to teach ^ yoting 
ifian th& inisery and degradation of debt> 
the scehes td be witnessed in this prison 
might cfffectually 6d so. The hiind df 
the debtdr, We Are tdld, betdiheS relaxed 
through inddleriee, and self-respect is 
Sooh lost: A few indivldtlals have their 
eells fitted up With catpets, bddkil, ahd 
lulttif les df vafidtis kiddS ; btit the ma- 
jority ate in great distress, having iidthlHg 
btit the scanty ptisoh kllowaiieet Still, 
bowever, care is tfe^Uited ih the distribu- 
tion of chatity even hefe. Drie maiij 
Hepworth Dixon informs us, is shown as 
il cttridsity to the visitor, Ms hitviilg been 
in dohfiftement seVen-and- twenty yeats, 
arid being noW tifiwiliidg td go oUt, 
although, by filing a schedule of Iiis pro- 
perty, he might do so at any time. He 
likes, it would appear, the idleness of a 



priSbii life. Many persons, aliso, itlhlri- 
tain themselves in the Queeti's Bertch by 
begging-letters, otie individual belhg 
espedially rioted fbt the liumbws which 
he sends dut. The dfiicetS df the pi-isdn, 
therefbre, shduldj Hre are informed, be 
referted to befdte seiiding nidney to any 
prisbrier here, hoWever platisible his tale. 
When gdzing oh the mdss of indolence, 
misimproved talents, frauds and vice 
which meets the eye of the spectator in 
this place. We may well Wonder at the 
perversity of the hiiman heart which Cah 
exchange the sweets of honest industry 
for the slavery and bondSge of debt. All 
that we see here is, indeed, an emphatic 
comment oh the apostolic mfexim, " Owe 
ho mdn anything, but to love one ati- 
other." 

A similat lesson df the folly and 
miseries of improvidence is taught by a 
elance at WhitecrosS-street prisbn, which 
IS appropriated to the detention of in- 
solvent debtors. It does hot possess, 
however, the litetary ot artistic associa- 
tiotis of the Queen's Bench, its ihmates 
being in genetfel df a humble grade. A 
single graphic ejittaet will, therefore, dis- 
pdse df it: — " We come t^uddenly," says 
il writet, ** into a spacious yaf d, flagged, 
clean, and airy; Ii is ridw visiting hour, 
and the yard is, ddttsequently, crowded. 
Round it a faumber df benches are 
placed; meti ikt\d Women dre seated on 
them. Thbugh cleatly husbatida and 
^iVes, there is a painfiil nidrk of distinc- 
tion upon them. The Women hdve, evi- 
dently, dtesSed thetnselVes in their best 
aiid brightest attitej that they may lodk 
more cheerful thdn ihey tire J td add tio 
height df sad reflection td that which 
already preys Updn their lords in duresse. 
There ate smiles, but painfully sad olies, 
dn theit ffeces, and a forted sprightliness 
df manner which pi-obably ariswera its 
tlotisiderate aim. The meri lookj for the 
fndSt patti strieken and Wde-begbne \ their 
dress neglected, their clothes disorderly 
and ill put dh. Some of the detehues 
ate smokirig Idng pipes, with the resigned 
and settled air of dtiehtals ; they have 
appateritljr ceased to struggle with their 
fdte^ and seem to be aldne htid imvlsited. 
Sevetal of these persdris hdvebeen locked 
tip here, fivej Six, or seven yed^9; and are 
no neater their telease now thfcii on their 
fiHt ctosslng the ptitjoii threshdld. Some 
of them have nd olhet hdtnes, and wish 
f^t liorie. OthetS »f the ffidtley gtoup ate 
Idttnging jaiiritily abbUt^ with a reckless 
manner; Matiy firif ehgage^ iti Ibtv imd 
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earnest whispers with their visiton, 
doubtless revolving various plans for 
effecting the one great object — libera- 
tion." Some of these individuals have, no 
doubt, owed their " misfortunes," as they 
are termed, to causes in a certain mea- 
sure beyond their own control; but to 
how many will the words of the wise man 
explain the secret of their troubles — 
" Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little 
folding of the hands to sleep : so shall 
thy poverty come as one that travelletfa ; 
and thy want as an armed man ! " 

Another remarkable London prison is 
Millbank Penitentiary; it is the largest 
in England. The passages in it, if drawn 
out into a straight line, would extend 
three miles in length. Here are collected 
the sweepings and refuse of all the Eng- 
lish gaols. About five thousand crimi- 
nals pass through it annually, previous 
to transportation ; composing the lowest, 
most reckless, and most hardened of 
our population. The discipline exercised 
here is necessarily of a very strict charac- 
ter. In looking at the work-rooms, where 
the men are engaged in mechanical em- 
ployments, and reflecting on the mass of 
savage passions, kept in subjection only 
by superior force, "the stranger," we 
are told by a visitor, " cannot divest him- 
self of the feeling that he is standing on 
a volcano, which may explode. He 
finds himself in the position of Van 
Amburgh in the cage of lions." 

Adjoining Woolwich lie the Hulks, the 
abodes of another portion of our criminal 
population. They are moored at the 
entrance of the great metropolis, bea- 
cons, as it were, to warn the thoughtless 
crowds, continually passing, of the fatal 
consequences of sin. Our space, how- 
ever, does not permit us to describe these 
abodes of sorrow ; and to walk through 
them between compartments which we 
are informed are closed off by an iron 
grating, such as separates wild beasts 
from the spectators in a travelling mena- 
gerie. The readers of the JubileeVolume 
of the Religious Tract Society will re- 
member, with interest, that it was in such 
a spot, at Gosport, that Leadbetter, the 
convict, was brought to- repentance unto 
life, by the perusal of some of the Insti- 
tution's little messengers of mercy. Here 
too he laboured, not without success, to 
bring his fellow-prisoners to a knowledge 
of that Saviour who bad died to redeem 
them from a worse captivity, even ever- 
lasting chains and Satan's iron bondage. 

Pentonville, Clerkenwell, Coldbath- 



fields, Tothill - fields, Giltspur - street. 
Bridewell, Brixton, Horsemonger-lane 
form other London prisons. We do not 
pause to sketch them, however, as we 
have already drawn largely enough on 
the feelings of our readers. 

This article, perhaps, will be read in 
some happy family circle, where the 
parent's eye, glancing round, sees chil- 
dren full of hope and promise. If such 
be the case, let the prayer arise, " Hold 
Thou up their goings ; keep them from 
the path of the destroyer." 

Is it a young man, however, who 
reads it — a young man playing with the 
tempter's bait? Beware, dear friend, 
beware; and to the caution which this 
paper supplies, add those contained in 
the following words of warning. It is 
the chaplain of Newgate who speaks, and 
his thrilling counsels shall serve as an 
appropriate conclusion to our glance at 
the prison world of London. 

" Those who have never been brought 
into close contact with parties committed 
to Newgate, can have little idea of the 
dreadful scenes of distress witnessed 
when charges of embezzlement, or for- 
gery, or breaches of trust, are alleged 
against members of respectable families. 
I often think, that if a young man could, 
on a visiting day, see a heart-broken 
father have his first interview with his 
criminal child, or if he could behold an 
agonized widow sinking to the earth 
with agitation, at the sight of a boy in 
confinement ; could he witness the shame 
and disgrace felt by near and dear rela- 
tives, he would surely pause before he 
appropriated his employer's money to his 
own purpose, and would suffer any 
extremity of poverty, rather than subject 
his friends to such heart-rending suf- 
ferings The records of past 

years show that the near ronnexions of 
magistrates, clergymen, dissenting minis- 
ters, merchants, physicians, solicitors, and 
almost all classes, have thus fallen into 
temptation. It would be a happiness if 
these remarks could reach a guilty youth, 
and induce him to abandon his associates, 
his pleasures, and his criminalities, before 
they involve him and others in the fear- 
ful severities of penal infliction." 

"Wherewithal shall a young man 
cleanse his way ? By taking heed there- 
to according to thy word," Psa. cxix. 9. 
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HOW TO THRIVE IN BUSINESS. 

Be industrious. — Every body knows 
that industry is a fundamental virtue iu 
the man of business. But it is not every 
sort of industry which tends to wealth. 
Many men work hard to do a great deal 
of business^ and, after all, make less mo- 
ney than they would if they did less. 
Industry should be expended in seeing 
to all the details of business ; in carefully 
finishing up each separate undertaking, 
and in the maintenance of such a system 
as will keep everything under control. 

Be economical. — This rule is also 
familiar to every body. Economy is a 
virtue to be practised every hour in a 
great city. It is to be practised in pence 
as well as iu pounds. A shilling a day 
saved, amounts to an estate in the course 
of a life. Economy is especially import- 
ant in the outset of life, until the founda- 
tion of an estate is laid. Many men are 
poor all their days, because, when their 
necessary expenses were light, they did 
not seize the opportunity to save a small 
capital, which would have changed their 
fortunes for the whole of their lives. 

Stick to your own business. — Let 
speculators make their thousands in a 
year or a day ; mind your own regular 
trade, never turning from it to the right 
hand or to the left. If you are a mer- 
chant, a professional man, or a mechanic, 
never buy lota nor stocks, unless you 
have surplus money which you wish to 
invest. Your own business you under- 
stand as well as other men ; but other 
people's business you do not understand. 
Let your business be one which is useful 
to the community. All occupations pos- 
sess the elements of profit in themselves, 
while mere speculation has no such 
dements. 

Never trade at great hazard. — 
Such hazards are seldom well balanced 
by the prospects of profit ; and if they 
were, the habits of mind which are intro- 
duced are unfavourable, and generally 
the result is bad. To keep what you 
have, should be the first rule; to get 
what you can, fairly, the second. 

Do NOT BE in a hurry TO GET RICH. 

— Gradual stains are the only natural 
gains, and they who are in haste to get 
rich, break through sound rules, fall into 
temptations and distress of various sorts, 
and generally fail of their object. There 
is no use in getting rich suddenly. The 
man who keeps his business under his 
control, and saves something from year 



to year, is always rlcb. At any rate, he 
possesses the highest enjoyment which 
riches are able to afford. 

Never do business for the sake of 

DOING it, and being COUNTED A GREAT 

MERCHANT. — There is often more money 
to be made by a small, business than a 
large one ; and that business will be, in 
the end, most respectable which is most 
successful. Do not get deeply in debt ; 
but so manage as always, if possible, to 
have your financial position easy, so that 
you can turn any way you please. 

Do NOT LOVE MONEY. — Wc spcak here 
merely with reference to being rich. In 
morals, the inordinate love of money is 
one of the most degrading vices. But the 
extravagant desire of accumulation in- 
duces an eagerness, many times, which 
is imprudent, and so misses its object 
from too much baste to grasp it 

Pray fervently for God*8 blessing 
ON YOUR undertakings. — Without this, 
there is no real thriving, and prosperity 
itself becomes a curse. Let an anecdote 
conclude our advice ; — Mr. Carter, one of 
the Puritan divines, was once in company 
with a man who complained to him of 
the difficulty of succeeding in his tem- 
poral calling. ** What will become of 
me, Mr. Carter ? " said he ; *' I work hard, 
and fare hard, and yet I cannot thrive." 
^< You still want one thing," replied Mr. 
Carter ; *' you must work bard, and fare 
hard, and pray hard, and then you will 
be sure to thrive." 



THE JESUITS IN JAPAN. 

Gross darkness now covers the empire 
of Japan : Satan reigns paramount, and 
no check meets his cruel sway. A pecu- 
liarity, however, attends the state of hea- 
thenism in this island. It is a country 
which was not always involved in heathen 
gloom, but which had once the light of 
Christianity, if we may so term that dim 
and corrupted view of truth which is pre- 
sented by the church of Rome. About 
three centuries ago, Japan was the great 
seat of the missions of the Jesuits ; and 
the narrative of their success in the outset, 
and of their ultimate failure, forms one 
of the most curious chapters in the mis- 
sionary records of that extraordinary 
community. 

Within a few years after the discovery 
of Japan, its shores were visited by 
Francis Xavier, a remarkable man, whose 
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exettion^ ill the diffitsion of t1i6 gospel — 
or, at all events, that sjsteiii of doctriiie 
iivhich was taught iti bis church under 
that name — \rere most untiring. We 
speak, be it rememberedi of seal and acts 
of exterhal service and Self-denial. The 
spirit in Trhich these acts ^rere entered 
upon — whether self- righteousness in a 
disguised form, or disinterested love to 
Christ — we shall not now stop to deter- 
mine. So much of Xavier's exertionl^^ 
indeed, was devoted to superstitious pur- 
poses — so many of fais converts seem tb 
nave been only imbued with reverence 
for the forms of religion, that it is most 
difficult to decide to what extent his 
labours succeeded in evangelizing Japan, 
or changing it from one form of hea- 
thenism to another externally fairer, but 
in reality of an equally deadly chatactet. 
Japan was first introduced to the notice 
of Xavier, as a proper field of labour, by 
one Anger, a native of it, who visited 
him under great remorse. Xavier having 
succeeded in calming the mind of his 
visitor, and having baptized him by the 
name of Paul, proceeded with him, in 
August, 1549, to Japan. What followed 
may be best told, with a few slight altera- 
tions, in the language of a proteStant 
writer: — ** Never could a country be 
more wholly given up to idolatry, with all 
fervour of worship, than was Japan when 
Xavier entered it. It contained innu- 
merable temples of innuinerable deities. 
No time is to be lost. Having learned, by 
unwearied application on the voyage, a 
little Japanese from his noble convert, 
Xavier translates the apostles' creed, and 
distributes copies." This, we may ob- 
serve, seems to form a main point in 
Roman -catholic missions, a heaa know- 
ledge of the creed being almost all that 
is required for admission to the rite of 
baptism. " In tirne, he jpreaches short 
sermons. His converts procure him an 
audience with the king, who permits him 
to preach; but he soon withdraws his 
patronage, and Xavier goes to Fernando 
in 1555, leaving with his converts a trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, taken entirely 
frorti the Gospels. His way of travelling 
would have struck you as strange ; he 
travelled Ort foot, and barefoot, carrying 
all thai belonj^ed to hini in the IvoHd on 
Ills back. A strange sight, tiruly, was 
Ibis toiling, travel- worn man ; ilo car- 
riage of any kind, or servant ; no state, 
no pdmp, no comfort. All hfe had on 
feartn was a mat to sleep on and a wallet, 
a few pfepfers, and a cruciforni staff. He 



bad long, however, been accustomed to 
endure hardships: forty hours had he 
once been driftitig oh a plank, rivers he 
had forded, &rid iinbroken fbrests he had 
forced his way through ; . but nowhere 
had he siiffefed so niUch as iii Japan from 
perils and privations — from cold and 
nakedness — from himger and from home- 
lessness. He bore it all, however : lie 
went on preaching, from town to town, 
with two helpers and two Japanese con- 
verts. When persecuted in one city 
they flee into another. Wherever he 
goes, he organized societies, erects cha- 
pels, worships publicly, ordains elders in 
every city, and writes letters to his con- 
verts and fellow-labourers." Such was 
Xavier's mission in Japan — a wonderful 
instance of untiring zeal, and an example 
of devotion to his work, which may well 
shame the cold-heartedness and feeble 
exertions of some who are blessed with 
the enjoyment of a purer and more scrip- 
tUral faith. 

The gf'eat coadjutor of Xavier was 
another Jesuit, named John Fernandez. 
Xavier laid the foundation of the work in 
Japan, but Fernandez raised the super- 
sttuctUre. Nothins shows more clearly 
the system of will worship on which 
Roman Catholicism is based than the 
mode in which this young man's zeal for 
his order was tested. It would be found 
sufficiently stattling were it adopted at 
out missionitry colleges in the present 
day. Having offered himself for approval, 
the Jesuit to whom he addressed himself 
pointed to an ass that was passing: — 
" Have you the courage to jump upon 
the back of that anima!, and ride, with 
your face to its tail, through the streets 
of ttie city?" The young man at once 
jumped upon the animal's back, with his 
face in the prescribed direction, and, to 
the no small astonishment of the town, 
rode through Lisbon, a multitude of chil- 
dren attending him j arid shouting "iTiere 
goes a fool ! a fool !" He was immediately 
admitted into the order. All this might, 
by some, be termed moral courage: in 
vain should we look, however, for any 
authority for such conduct in the pages 
of Scripture ; arid when analyzed it 
would, w'e fear, be found to bear a close 
affinity to the spirit which animates the 
fake^i-^ bf India in their unnatiiiral pe- 
nances and self-inflicted tortures. 

Xavier Was succeeded in his lahdtiTs by 
several other inembers o/ the socieiy of 
Jesuits, whose exertioiis for the difiusion 
df the ftoiniiii-caiholic faitti were Crowiied 
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yf\i^ 8^^^^ f)Hcc^9?. Tb^y fU'c believed to 
h<iy9 m»de iipwar49 of two huo4red thpu- 
sapd converts, includJDg (be etpperor of 
Japfip ^d a numb^)* of (be ngbijity. The 
vnter pf tbe^e nptes ba^ been favoured 
vllh tl)e perusal pf an pld ^nd sc«|rc^ 
book, containing tbe bistQfy of tb^ Hom^D- 
q^tbolic cburcb in Jap^in, evide^fly writ- 
teii by n ilesuit, aqd bas givf n tb^ volpnie 
a good deal of attentipq, witb a view tp 
ascertain tbe real cbaraatqr pf tbp work 
vbicb va9 carried on. Tbe book beii^g 
written by 9 mpinb^r pf an order not 
genenilly believe^ to b^ve mucb regard 
for tnitb, its st^iem^n^s i^ust be takep 
vitb SQine degree of reserve. Yet, aftpr 
^vcry dedp^tipp on tbal beqd bas be^n 
ma^e, ^e are cpii^pelled tp f^dj^nit that 
|hp missionaries must b§ve mt^pifesled a 
very large amount pf veal, energy, and 
self-deniai* In several instances) they 
appear to bave won (he aifi^ctioDS of tbe 
natives by kindness, apd tp bave opposed 
tbe sensnal indulgencps of the people by 
denonncipg (^gainst tbem tbe terrors of ^ 
future judgment. Here, however, tb? 
cqmipendatiqn must end, and c^ndonr 
must equally compel u^ to mention, th^it 
wbat f^ve termed conversions s^^m tp 
have been little else than a series pf 
monkish penanpes and labprious acts of 
self-rightepugnesf. We subjoin ope pr 
two instances §s illustrations ; 

During a tin^e of periecntion, we are 
informed, tbp Christians ^ss^mM^^ every 
Sunday and holiday to their devotionp 
and prayers ; and tp appease the anger of 
Qod, tpey chastised their bodies with 
sbarp and bloody instruments, They 
also planted on ^ biU without the town a 
large cross, and went morning and eyen^ 
ing in procession to it; and set a guard in 
defence of it. |n another cese, a mis- 
aipnary visited a bcatben priest wl^P h9,d 
comn)itted murdo^* &nd was condemned 
to be burned alive. Tbe missionary gave 
l|im a si^cred relic to bold in bis band, 
and, because for some time the criminal 
repeated tb^ wor^s fevi^ ftnd M^ry, his 
case is obrpnicled 4S bavine been a con- 
version little lesf wppderfnl than th^t of 
Ae tbief pp tbe ^xo»h Quo iniitimc9 
mprp will sufQoe. Speaking pf tbe con- 
version pf the emperor qf Japan, wbp is 
lauded as having been almost ti perfect 

character, the narrator adds : *' E[e beg^n 
his conversion by afflicting his weak body 
with cruel apd continued penapces. He 
fasted several days in tbe week, disci- 
plined himself daily, apd frequently, too, 
\n pviWic })e topk several pil^mtiges 



op fopt, even to far remote mountains, to 
a^ore prosses of devotion, and all the 
lime of the journey prayed and held 
pious conversation. He confessed and 
communicated iive times a week. He 
recited his rosfiry daily on his knees, 
over apd ftboye his beads, which be wept 
over with his domestics." 

Such w^s the pature of the religion 
which was diffused in Japan. It bore 
little traces of the pure au^ enlightened 
gospel of Cbrist, and we must leave it to 
tbe great day to reveal wb?^her or not, 
amidst the n^ass of nominal converts, 
tbere were some who were t^^nly con- 
vinced of sin, and who, through the haze 
qf Romish corruption, had f^ith in a cru- 
ciHed Saviouf. For more th^n half a 
pentury this system flourished in Jap^n. 
Churches were built, embassies of Jspa- 
pese sent to Rome, and everything bade 
fair for the permi^nent establisliment of 
popery in tbe island, Towf^rds the end 
of tbe ye^r 1615, however, a violent 
persecution broke out. Respecting the 
causes which led to this, diversity of opi- 
nions prevails. |t is pn one side men- 
tioned as having been brought on by the 
ambition of the Jespirs ip aiming at tem- 
poral power — an accusation lencfered oply 
too probable by the conduct of that body 
in Cb^Qa ^pd other countries. The 
Jesuits, on the other hand, charge it 
upon the jealousy of the Dutch, who 
were desirous of establishing a commer- 
cial monopoly in the island. Be the 
cause, however, what it may, it is certain 
that a persecution of tbe most severe 
character broke forth. The converts 
manifested, it is admitted on all hands, a 
most undaunted courage, and submitted to 
death in tbe most painful forms, rather 
than deny that faith which they had been 
taught to receive as Divine. Some were 
thrown into craters of burning mountains, 
others mowed dpwn by artillery, or tor- 
tured to death, but almost all were inflex- 
ible and undaunted. 

The persecution, however, did its work. 
Romanism — if we may not venture to 
say Christianity — was banished from the 
jsland, and that so completely that there 
IS reason to believe no vestige of it what- 
ever can npw he found. The precautipns 
of government against its re-introduction 
are also most unwearied. Golowin, in 
his captivity, states he heard, that on 
posts throughout the island, severe pro- 
clf^mations against Christianity were put 
up ; but ^ i^oxe singular practice than 
this prevails. On a certam day in the 
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year, every native of Japan, of whatever 
rank or condition of lire, must trample 
upon a cross, to tbow his abhorrence of 
toe Christian religion. Even children and 
the sick are not exempted from this prac- 
tice. *'A few days after the Japanese 
new-year's day,*' says De Thunberg, 
" the horrid ceremony was performed of 
trampling on such images as represented 
the cross and the virgin Mary with the 
child. This ceremony is performed to 
ascertain whether any remains of the 
catholic doctrine be left in the island. 
The trampling is performed in such places 
as were formerly most frequented by the 
Christians. In the town of Nangasaki it 
continues for four days. Every one, 
except the governor and his train — even 
the smallest child — is obliged to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony. At every place 
persons are present who assemble the 
people by rotation in certain houses, call- 
ing every one by his name, in due order. 
Adults walk over the images from one 
side to the other, and children in arms 
are put with their feet on them." As 
protestants, we can have none of that 
superstitious reverence for the cross 
which Roman- catholics have. Every 
true Christian, however, will earnestly 
desire that the time may soon come when, 
taught by a purer faith, the Japanese 
shall learn to glory in the cross, not as a 
sign of vain superstition, but as looking 
through it unto Him who, on that accursed 
tree, " put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself, ' that " whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life." 
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The youthful days of Carl Eberstien 
were spent in a pleasant sea-girt home, 
watched over by affectionate parents, and 
surrounded by a loving band of brothers 
and sisters. But the time came when it 
was necessary for him to leave them all, 
and go out into the world. His father 
tried to comfort him. 

I* In a few years,*' said he, •' if you are 
diligent and persevering, you will be able 
to return ana live among us for the rest 
of your days. But you must study hard, 
in order to prepare yourself for the situa- 
tion in life which we hope to see you fill. 
A few years will soon have passed 
away.** 



" My son,'* wbipered bis mother, as she 
tenderly embraced him, " do not forget 
us in the busy world to which you are 
going. Remember how we love you.*' 
And his brothers and sisters echoed her 
words, *'Do not forget us; remember 
how we love yon 1 " 

We recollect reading a touching history 
of an unfortunate Greek islander, who, 
upon being called upon in his exile in 
the sof^, luxuriant vale of Tempe, to 
admire the beauty of the scenery, re- 
plied, ''Yes, all IS fair; but the sea — 
where is the sea?" The heart of Carl 
Eberstien was filled with a similar long- 
ing. He had brought away a sea-shell 
with him, and whenever he put it to his 
ear, its murmuring voice seemed to talk 
to him of home. The world's glitter 
blinded him for a time, but with the first 
serious thought, the old notes came echo- 
ing back, ** Do not forget us ! ** He was 
weary, and the sea-shell comforted him, 
— " Be of good courage. A few more 
years, and you will go home. A few 
years will soon have passed away." He 
was tempted, and sorrowful, and the 
voice of the sea-shell fell soothingly on 
his heart, ''Remember how we love 
you ! " 

Every morning, before he went out 
into the world, he used to put the ahell to 
his ear, and its low music haunted him 
through the day. When he came back 
tired at night, the murmuring of the shell 
soothed him, and he fell asleep and 
dreamed of his sea-girt home. 

Years passed away. Carl had many 
trials and hardships to contend with ; but 
he bore up bravely against them, looking 
forward to the end. " Never shall I 
forget," said the aged narrator of the 
above history, " the radiant expression of 
his countenance when I went to take 
leave of him. The shell, of which I have 
told you, was his parting gift.** 

" I shall not need it any more,** ex- 
claimed he, "for I am going home! " 

Heaven is the believer's home. How 
he loves to hear and read of those glo- 
rious mansions, where his God and 
Saviour has gone befye to prepare a place 
for him. How he longs to be there, and 
never know sin or sorrow again; and 
yet, strange truth, how apt he is to forget 
these things I 

** The busy world, a thousand ways, 
Is hurrying by, nor ever stays 
To catch a note of Thy dear praise." 

Like Carl Eberstien, the Christian 
needs a sea-shell to remind him of the 
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boundless ocean of God's love in Christ. 
The Bible is the believer's sea-shell. He 
may be dazzled and led astray for a time ; 
but with the first serious thought, he 
hears its warning voice, '* Come out from 
among them, and he ye separate, sailh 
the Lord," 2 Cor. vi. 17. *' Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him," 1 John 
ii. 15. He is weary, and the Bible com- 
forts him, — " Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest," Matt. xi. 28. He is 
tempted and sorrowful, and the voice of 
the Bible falls soothingly on his heart, 
— " My grace is sufficient for thee : for 
my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness," 2 Cor. xii. 9. " In all their afflic- 
tions he was afflicted, and the angel of 
his presence saved them," Isa. Ixiii. 9. 
He is home-sick, and the Bible says, 
*' Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and he will dwell with them, and 
they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their God. 
And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain," Rev. xxi. 
3,4. 

Like Carl Eberstien, the Christian 
should consult his Bible every morning, 
before he goes out into the world, and 
take with him some text, whose Divine 
harmony may haunt him through the 
day ; as the poet says : 

•* *T were well before we leave those words of life, 
To snatch one text, with holiest meaning rife, 
And bear it with us through our world of strife." 

When he comes home tired at night, the 
word of God will calm and refresh his 
earth- wearied spirit, and mingle even 
with his dreams. 

Years may pass away. The Christian 
will have many trials and hardships to 
contend with, so that he will often 
''desire to depart and be with Christ;" 
but the end cometh at last : '* Man goeth 
to his long' home, and the mourners go 
about the streets." The silver cord is 
loosed, and the golden bowl broken ; the 
pitcher is broken at the fountain, and the 
wheel at the cistern : then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was; and the 
spirit shairreturn to God who gave it. 

We, too, have taken leave of dear 
friends, on the eve of going^ home. We 
have gazed upon their .r^iant counte- 



nances, and listened to their parting 
words, — *' I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith : henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, shall give me at that 
day : and not to me only, but unto all 
them also that love his appearing," 
2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. " Oh death, where is thy 
sting ? Oh grave, where is thy victory ? 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

We, too, have received their parting 
gifts, — sweet memorials of their brief 
sojourn among us. A Bible is one of 
them. 

*' I shall not want it any more," ex- 
claimed the dying saint; "for I am 
going home — ^home to Jesus I " 

Had Carl Eberstien, when he brought 
away the sea- shell as a remembrance, 
been content to lay it aside, or placed it 
reverently among his treasured things, 
only to he looked at, and where its low 
murmuring voice could never reach him, 
how many sweet and comforting thoughts 
he would have missed. Who xnows but 
what he might have lost himself in the 
world, and forgotten his far-off home. 

Thus it is with the believer. It is not 
enough that we have a Bible in our 
closets and on our shelves. Nay, we 
may even reverence it, and keep it, as 
we have seen Bibles kept, in gilded 
bindings, among treasured things. But 
if we do not daily and prayerfully consult 
and listen to its inspired teachings, how 
many holy and beautiful thoughts will be 
missed. When the Bible is laid aside 
and neglected, the world creeps in, and 
the backslider soon forgets his heavenly 
home. 

"In a few years," said the father of 
Carl Eberstien, " you will return to us 
again. A few years will soon have 
passed away." 

"Every year," writes an old divine, 
" brings us nearer home. What matter 
if the way be oftentimes weary and rug- 
ged ? the journey will soon be over." 

"The ransomed of the Lord shall 
return, and come to Zion with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their heads : they 
shall obtain joy and gladness, and sor- 
row and sighing shall flee away," Isa. 
XXXV. 10. 
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THE YEW-TREE AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 

BY THE AUTHORESS OF "wiLD ^LOWERS 
OF THE 'YEA^" ETC. 

*' The archer yewi, that lolemnly 
Keep aye upraised their desolate hands in praise 
Of the old heavens and hoar antiquity/' 

The yew tree, and its old uses and 
inetnories, its poetry and its botany, its 
dark green shadow and its slow growth, 
its old antiquity and enduring gfeenness, 
form the subject of which I am i^ov to 
speak to my readers. It will be found to 
possess considerable interest. The yew, 
indeed, is one of those denizens of i]k& 
forest which, from its extreme longevity, 
appeals powerfully to our imagination. 
it transports us beyond the limits of 
generations of which history has pre- 
seryed a memorial ; and as it waves in 
our village cemeteries its dark and sombre 
branches, it forms no unmeet emblem of 
the mournful associations which cluster 
round those abodes of the dead. 

In Braburne churchyard, ^ent, there 
was growing until lately, and perhaps 
still is, a yew tree which, in 1660, mea- 
sured fifty-eight feet nine inches in cir- 
cumference, and is believed to be about 
three thousand years old, having began 
to grow in England at a period of which 
our history has little record. It is in- 
teresting to glance backwards through 
the long vista of past ases, and think 
how many chronicled ana untold events 
and eras have passed since first its young 
green shoots bore their dark verdure — at 
a period when the advent of Messiah was 
still the hope of expectant Israel, and 
eleven hundred and fifty years before the 
time when angels sung to the shepherds 
the anthem which announced his birth. 

At Sutton, near Winchester, there was 
also — to use Evelyn's quaint words — 
*^ Just such another monster." The 
Crowhurstyew, near Hastings, was thirty 
feet in circumference ; and at Hedsor, in 
Buckinghamshire, there is, or was re- 
cently, a beautiful and vigorous old yew, 
which was more than thirty-seven feet in 
diameter; while the old roots of some 
yew trees in the woods of Cliefdear, near 
Hedsor, twine about the chalk rocks like 
so many serpents embracing them. Won- 
derful vegetable monuments are these 
old remains of past ages, carrying the 
thoughts back to far remote periods, and 
suggesting to the mind emotions like 
those expressed by Cowper, when looking 
on that patriarch, the Yardley oak, he 
exclaimed — 



« Oh 1 couldst thQU speak 
As In Dodpna once, thy kindred trees 
Oracular, | eould not oorious ask 
The future, best vnknQwn ; but f^t thy mouth, 
Inqutsitire, the less ambiguous past I 
By thee I Might correet, erroneous oft, 
The dock of history ; facts and eveiits 
Timing more punctual, unrecorded facts 
Recovering, and misstated setting right : 
Desperate attempt, till trees shall speak ag^in." 

The old vews at Fovintains' Abbey, in 
Yorkshire, have a veperable f^pnearance; 
and tradition relates that, wnile t)ii|( 
beautiful structure was i^ progress, the 
mouky 9b^ltered themselves beseath the 
oanony fqnued by tbeir wide-spreading 
boughs and wealth Qf leavea. Tbese 
yews are supposed to have iittfiined their 
fvill grpwth in 1132, w)ien the abbey 
was built ; ^nd it if probable that mapy 
of our yews^^the cpmp^^i^ions of the 
ehurcbes— aise fj^r older %\\%n tbe edificep 
near which they grow. The tallest yew 
in England is in the ch^v'pbyard at Har- 
lington* nef^r HoviusIqw ; it is f^fty-eight 
feet l^igb. The largest, and one pf the 
oldest yew4 in ScotlAndi is the celebrated 
tree in the oburcl^yard of Fortingale, in 
Perthshire. Fenni^^t fo^nd tbi^ to n)ea-. 
snre fifty-«ix feet mi a half ift girth, 
though at th^t time even U liad decayed 
to the ontside shell, and bp^e its gr^en 
honours only at one point of its boughs. 
This fine old tree if novr decked tp the 
yery ground, yet in fh€| intfirfpr there h 
left SMce wide enongh to ^dnc^it a 

funeriil prpeessipu, and often, win^i^ 

tbrough Its riven trunk, ma^ be |een the 
mourners carrying ta his last rasting- 
place the deceased villager. This tree is 
supposed to be about two thpusftnd siic 
hundred years old 1 

The tough wood of the yew seems to 
have been used for the bow even in the 
first ages of antiquity. We have many 
records which remind us continually bow 
much our forefathers prissed it, and bow 
generally it was, in the eitrlier ageg of 
Britain, eniployed for the above purppse. 
It was of its tough fibres thl^t the Sai^qii 
outlaws made their weapons, when, driven 
by despair into the forest, they became 
so skilled in their ufe. From the saine 
souree also were manufaotured those bows 
which the English yeomen plied with 
such 4e3(terity at the l^fittles qf Cr«aay 
^nd Poictiers. Nor as time advanced did 
the araber yew become of mueb hm 
value than in dayi of yore. From \^ 
reign of Edward \y, up to the period 
of £li«abeth, a variety of hws Wfre 
passed relative to a tree wbiph waa d^ 
tined to furniah a weapon oecUinty wiad 
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by the warrior as late as in the reign of 
Henry viii. 

Though we rarely now meet with the 
yew among the trees of our woodlands, 
or growing wild on our native hills, yet 
it evidently once flourished in much 
greater abundance there than it now 
does. It was plentiful in England and 
Ireland ; in which latter country great 
numbers of old yew trees are still found 
imbedded in the earth. It was probably 
frequent in Scotland also; and Csesar 
mentions that it was very common both 
in Gaul and Germahy. Notwithstanding 
this, however, our native supply of the 
yew bough was not equal to the demand, 
and it was, therefore, by law compelled to 
be imported. The merchant who sent 
bis ship to Venice for the much-valued 
Malmsey -wine, was required to bring 
back with every butt of that liquor ten 
bow staves ; while a statute made in the 
reign of Edward iv. ordained that every 
Englishman, and every Irishman dwell- 
ing with Englishmen, was to have a bow 
of his own height, made of yew, wych- 
bazel, ash, or of awbume, which was the 
old name of the laburnum tree — a name 
Btill retained in some parts of Scotland. 
- Many writers have considered that the 
fine old yew trees of our churchyards — 
those green memorials of departed years 
— those monuments which shall speak to 
ages yet unborn — were planted there to 
meet the demands for (he bow of the 
archer ; yet these few isolated trees could 
have done little towards furnishing the 
weapons required. Ray was probably 
right when he deemed that the yew was 
grown in these places because, as an 
evergreen, it was a symbol of the im- 
mortality of those who lay beneath its 
shadow. 

The fact that the earliest Christian 
churches were generally built on the site 
where once a heathen temple had stood, 
will account for the great age of some 
venerable yew trees which seem to have 
existed on the spots where they are 
found long before the time at which the 
church is known to have been built. 
" This tree would," as Mr. Bowman ob- 
serves in a paper in '' Loudon's Maga- 
zine," " have seemed to our pagan 
ancestors the best substitute for the 
cypress to deck the graves of the dead, 
and for other sacred purposes." In later 
times we know that the yew tree was 
consecrated by the priest ; and Burnet 
mentions, that an extract from the ancient 
laws of Wales proves that the perform- 



ance of that ceremony raised its value 
from fifteen pence to twenty shillings. 
That its foliage was strewed over tne 
grave, and carried in the funeral proces- 
sion, or thrown on the ground, that the 
last remains might he deposited upon the 
green boughs, is well known; and Mr. 
Bowman mentions having heard, that in 
some parts of Hampshire it is still cus- 
tomary to sponge the bodies of the dead 
with an infusion of the leaves of this 
tree, under the idea that it retards or 
prevents decay. 

Our English name of yew is evidently 
a corruption of the Saxon iw — "green ;" 
but its botanic name, taxus, seems to have 
been derived from the Greek word signi- 
fying how. In Switzerland it is called 
William's tree, because the bow of Wil- 
liam Tell is said to have been made of 
that wood. 

The practice of worshipping in groves 
and planting trees near sacred places is 
older than the Druids. Every reader of 
Scripture can remember the denunciation 
of the prophets against those who built 
altars under every green and shady tree, 
and can call to mind the acts of the spi- 
rited and holy monarch of Israel, the 
young Josiah, who destroyed the groves 
in which the ancient people had wor- 
shipped. In the eastern land we find the 
pagan temple enshrined in groves of 
trees ; and the Hindoo calls the magnifi- 
cent deodara, the pine cedar, devadara, 
or God's tree, and looks upon it with 
humble awe. Even the poor heathen 
worshipper in Polynesia had the beautiful 
toa, a species of casuarina, which was a 
sacred tree dedicated especially to the 
memory of the departed, and hanging its 
delicate and mournful boughs in pendent 
clusters about the burial-ground, or near 
the places of idol worship. 

If, in later ages, and now that old 
superstitions are forgotten, the yew has 
been planted in our village churchyards, 
it is because the old custom accords well 
with the feelings of the heart regarding 
those spots in which we place the remains 
of those whom we so loved and valued. 
It seems but the expression of a senti- 
ment common to us all, that we love to 
raise in such places the early flowers or 
the long-verdant tree, either as emblems 
of the decay and resurrection of the 
body, or, as m the case of the yew, for 
the longevity and perpetual verdure 
which speak to the heart of the never- 
dying principle which once animated the 
now liieless form. 

2k 
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" There the yew, 
Green even amid the snows of winter, tells 
orimmortiaity." 

Venerable yew trees yet remain in our 
land which are probably three thousand 
years old. Touch their wood inside their 
hollow trunks but with the fingers, and 
it is readily torn away in small pieces 
and crumbles ; yet life is there, as that 
branch of green leaves springs forth to 
tell us. The more tough and compact 
material of the outer wood, which was 
formed later than the internal substance, 
is also still uninjured by the many storms 
which must have raged furiously enough, 
one would have imagined, to have torn it 
up by the roots or beaten it down by 
their force. The yew is thus as fit an 
emblem of immortality as aught that 
earth could furnish, and contrasts often 
in its powers of duration with the ruined 
walls or falling tower near which it 
stands. 

Symbolic of eternity as this tree may 
be, yet doubtless, in choosing it to deck 
the burial-ground, its dark and sombre 
verdure would also contribute to the 
choice. ' This has long marked it as 
expressive of sorrow. Poets, both in 
ola and modern times, have deemed it 
appropriate : thus one says — 

" I^ow wide the yew-tree spreads Its gloom, 
And o'er the dead lets fall its dew ; 
As if, in tears, it wept for them, 
The many human families, 
That sleep around its stem." 

It is because of its gloomy appearance, 
and because they deem that the burying- 
ground is the place of hope—- the ground 
in which lie the seeds of a glorious har* 
vest — that the Moravians, and some other 
Christian people, though they deck their 
graves with flowers and shrubs, will not 
admit the yew tree. Montgomery beau* 
tifuUy refers to this in a description of 
the patriarchal place of rest^-a descrip- 
tion which well pictures forth the grave- 
yard of the Moravians : 

" A scene sequester'd from the haunts of men, 
The loveliest nook of all that lovely glen, 
Where weary pilgrims found their last repose. 
The little heaps were raised in comely rows, 
"With walks between, by friends and kindred 

trod, 
Who dress'd with duteous hands each hallow'd 

sod. 
No sculptured monument was taught to breathe 
His praises, whom the worm devour'd beneath : 
The high, the low, the mighty, and the fair. 
Equal in death, were undistinguish'd there : 
Yet not a hillock moulder'd near the spot. 
By one untended, or by all forgot : 
Here no dark cypress spread a mournful gloom. 
No blighting hue shed poison o'er the tomb ; 
But white and red, with intermingling flowers, 
The graves look'd beautiful in sun and showers." 



How different is such a burying-place in 
its expression from that of the cemetery 
of Paris, P ire-la- Chaise ! Lovely as are 
the flowers and trees of that celebrated 
spot, beautiful as are some of its marble 
tombs, yet one might weep to think how 
little of hope for the future is recorded on 
the monuments there. The wail of sor- 
row is deep and touching, but no word 
tells of that happy hour — that rejoicing 
period of re-union, which can ehed its 
light on even the saddest moment of 
bereavement. 

The yew is a low tree, very rarely 
indeed attaining a height at all like that 
one in Harlington churchyard, for we 
seldom find one even forty feet high. It 
grows slowly, attaining, under favourable 
circumstances, the height of six or eight 
feet in ten years, and thirty feet in twenty 
vears. It continues to grow for about a 
nundred years; after which, though it 
may live for many centuries, yet it does 
not increase. 

The ^^ baleful yew," as the poet calls 
it, cannot claim an exemption from this 
epithet The beautiful red, coral-like 
berry was said by Plutarch and by Pliny 
to be poisonous. DecandoUe pronounces 
its fruits to be deleterious; and pro- 
fessor Lindley remarks of them that they 
are fetid, and that the seeds, if eaten, are 
highly dangerous. On the other hand, 
Sir T. Smith says, that they have a 
mawkish taste, and may be eaten without 
danger; and adds, *' I remember having 
eaten them in boyhood without experi- 
encing any ill effects/' The author of 
this paper was accustomed, in childhood, 
to eat the yew-berries in no small quan- 
tity, season after season, and never was 
conscious of receiving injury. It would 
be well, however, to leave untouched the 
fruit which has so doubtful a character, 
the more especially as country children, 
spending much time in the open air, may 
take perhaps with impunity some fruits 
which would injure others. Old writers 
speak of the poison of the tree ; and that 
the young leaves of the yew are poisonous, 
both to some animals and to oirds, has 
been proved by facts, as there are many 
instances of their having been fatal. Pro- 
fessor Wiborg, of Copenhagen, thinks 
that yew leaves are poisonous to animals 
only when eaten unmixed with other 
food, but that they are innocuous when 
taken with three or four times the quan- 
tity of wholesome vegetables. Others 
have thought that the poison existed only 
when the foliage was in a withered state. 
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Few trees were more valued in earlier 
days, as ornaments to the garden or ter- 
race walk, than the yew and bay. When 
Ihe practice prevailed of cutting trees into 
quaint resemblances of pyramids and 
peacocks, or of the human figure, none 
were better suited for the purpose. Relics 
of these trees may yet be seen near old 
houses, and many an antique tree, repre- 
senting bird or animal, may be recalled 
to mind. Burnet mentions two of these 
yew trees, between Henley and Oxford, 
cut in the form of peacocks ; he also 
names two others, in Bedfont church-^ 
yard, which have now been upwards of a 
century and a quarter reduced to such an 
unnatural condition by the annual clip- 
ping of their yearly shoots. ** Nor is 
there," adds this writer, '' any chance of 
escape for these metamorphosed trees, an 
annuity being left by some eccentric per- 
son to keep these yews thus cut for ever." 
Lord Bacon and Pope, by their observa- 
tions, contributed to the discontinuance 
of the ridiculous practice of thus depriving 
the tree of its natural beauty. Tastes 
alter wonderfully in various times, and 
are, indeed, different in different nations ; 
and one is reminded of the contrast of 
the feelings of the Minorquins, who will 
not even prune a tree, '* because," say 
they, ** God knows best how a tree should 
grow." 

When standing in some wild region, 
the yew is a beautiful tree ; its darkgreen 
contrasting well with the lighter verdure 
of the grass and trees around. But the 
yews so plentiful in our country in the 
olden time, have mostly yielded to the 
stroke of the axe. Here and there, on 
our wild landscape, some solitary yew 
looks down in gloomy grandeur. One 
old yew tree is well known to the writer 
of these pages, which stands on a bleak 
eminence on the chalky hills of Kent. A 
rugged, hardy tree it seems. The rush- 
ing winds and the terrific lightning have 
yet left it unbroken, and it stands on an 
almost grassless floor, on a spot from 
which may be seen down in the distance 
the Druidical stones near which are said 
to lie the remains of British warriors. 
Other noble trees are yet left to us, though 
few compared to those which graced the 
landscape in Britain's olden days. 

The common yew {taxus haccata) is 
found scattered over every part of Britain 
and Ireland, mostly standing out singly 
fromb other trees. It also grows wild In 
many of the mountainous countries of 
Europe and of North America, and la a 



native of Japan. In Sweden, where trees 
are so abundant that, as Dr. Clarke ob- 
serves, the sovereign of that country 
might be called " lord of the woods," the 
yew tree is almost unknown. That writer 
found it wild in one place only, and even 
there not attaining more than the height 
of a shrub; while in the botanic garden 
at Upsal he observed it treasured among 
the forced plants. Linnaeus found it at 
one place also in Lapland, where the 
people called it id, or idegran. The yew 
is still used in our country for hedges^ 
and the dark appearance which it gives 
to these enclosures is thus noticed by the 
poet: 

" The black yew hedge, like a beleaguering host, 
Round some fair garden ground." 

The wood of the yew is very hard and 
compact, and is therefore of great use in 
every department of the arts in which 
firm and lasting timber is needed. It is 
very extensively employed by the cabinet- 
maker, and is in great request for musical 
and other instruments. The common 
yew has several varieties, the most re- 
markable of which is the Irish yew (ta^us 
fastigiata) which is a mUch more upright 
tree than the common kind, and has its 
leaves more scattered, instead of being 
placed in regular ranks. 



A THOUGHT FOR THE THOtJGHTLESS. 

If sin is found to be so powerful an 
element of misery and despair in this 
world, where there is so much to restrain 
its outgoings, and counteract its effects, 
what must it prove to be in the future 
world, where all restraint will be re- 
moved, and the sinner be wholly given 
up to its dominion ? If sin inflicts so 
much evil and wrath on the ungodly in 
this short life of probation, and kindles 
on his dying experience the flames of so 
hot a hell, what a terrible visitation of 
Almighty ruin will it draw upon him in 
the world of retribution ! Death will not 
alter the nature of sin, nor the laws by 
which it acts on man, nor will it effect 
any change either in the character or in 
the elements of the mental and moral 
being. What a man was in the whole 
current of his thoughts, desires, feelings, 
habits, experience, before death, he will 
be after death. The man who, up to the 
moment of death, has cherished towards 
God no other feeling than that of enmity ; 
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ivho bas loved and practised sin with all 
greediness; has habitually hated and 
neglected every Christian duty ; in whose 
heart there is not one feeling, desire, aim, 
grace, akin to heaven, but whose entire 
life and character and habitudes of feel- 
ing identify him with sin and hell, will 
preserve his moral identity perfect the 
other side the grave. Death will only 
separate for a season the soul from the 
body, and change his circumstances and 
relations ; but the substance, the vital 
principle of being, that which we call 
character — ^all that holds any relation to 
the law of right and wrong — all that is 
matter of reward and punishment, or that 
pertains to the nature of the immortal 
spirit, will be untouched by that mys- 
terious agent we call death. 

The awful words of Scripture are, 
"Woe unto the wicked, it shall be ill 
with him ; for the reward of his hands 
shall be given him." His eternal sorrow 
shall flow in the line of his transgression, 
and be the fruit of it. He shall pursue 
his own chosen ways ; go on to practise 
sin, and sow the seeds of all evil, and 
enthrone the tyranny of passion, and 
God will leave him to his sins. He will 
withdraw all the restraints of his grace 
and the barriers of his mercy, and give 
him over to himself as his own enemy 
and tormentor. And now will go for- 
ward to a terrible consummation what is 
here begun. As he has sown corruption, 
he shall reap death. As he has filled his 
cup with enmity and wrath, he shall 
drink it. As he delighted only in evil, 
and returned only evil for good, evil and 
only evil shall be his portion to all eter- 
nity. As he has worked hard at sin, he 
shall receive its full wages, which is 
death. As he has treasured up in his 
bosom the elements of ruin and wrath, 
no hand shall hold him back from utter 
and everlasting destruction. 

Just finish the work which sin here 
begins ; let the tide of enmity, impurity, 
evil desire, evil thinking, evil indulgence, 
rise and swell till it reaches the grave ; 
then let all restraint, all motives to good, 
all holy associations, all mercy and grace, 
all barriers to evil, be swept away for 
ever, and the soul be thrown back upon 
itself, and its deathless energies left to 
play in the open field of its own ruin ; 
every sin a serpent — every habit a tyrant 
— every indulgence a burning thirst — the 
memory an upbraider — conscience a whip 
of scorpions — thought a frightful ghost 
of the murdered past— the future crowd- 



ing its images of all that is gloomy and 
fearful on the mind — and you have an 
idea of suffering which may well cause 
the stoutest hearted sinner to tremble. ^ 
Reader I would you escape this ? Oh 
flee then, while it is time, to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Repent and believe the 
gospel. — The EvangelUt, 



OLD HUMPHREY ON GREAT WORKS. 

A WORD or two with my readers on the 
subject of great works. By great works 
I ao not mean such things as poems, 
paintings, or statues, executed by great 
masters, but rather works of great magni- 
tude in themselves, and which have re- 
quired lofty genius, unwonted boldness, 
and unwearied perseverance to plan, pro- 
secute, and complete them. Things 
exceedingly simple on a small scale, 
deeply impress the mind when on a large 
one. To bale water with the hand, to 
span with the fingers, and to weigh with 
a> balance, are all common occurrences; 
but when we read in Holy Writ of the 
Almighty measuring " the waters in the 
hollow of his hand," meting out << hea- 
ven with the span," comprehending 
" the dust of the earth in a measure,*' 
and weighing ** the mountains in scales 
and the bills in a balance," we are struck 
with awe and wonder. These things are 
so far beyond our common conceptions 
that we are lost in admiration of the 
power of the Eternal. 

The pyramids of Egypt, which have 
stood for thousands of years, are great 
works, and well they may be, if what 
Herodotus tells us be true, that a hundred 
thousand men were employed for thirty 
years, without intermission, in preparing 
the materials and constructing the work. 
When Bonaparte was about to attack 
the Mamelukes, he told his soldiers that 
forty ages were looking down upon them 
firom the summits of the Pyramids. 

The Chinese Wall is a great work, 
bounding, as it does, the whole north of 
China, along the frontiers of three pro- 
vinces, crossing rivers, descending val- 
leys, and ascending the highest hills, one 
ridge being five thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. The thickness of the 
wall at the base is twenty-five feet, the 
height is twenty feet, and the height of 
the towers are thirty-seven feet. 

St. Peter's, at Rome, is a great work, 
which occupied much more than a hun- 
dred years in its erection during the 
reigns of nineteen popes. Twelve sue* 
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cessive architects were employed. Its 
great extent, its wondrous height, its 
grand colonnade, dome, chapels, pillars, 
porticoes, paintings, and statues excite 
the astonishment of the heholder. They 
tell me the great toe of the hronze statue 
of St. Peter is almost kissed away hy the 
lips of those who have howed down to it. 
What shall we say to these things? Let 
us leave the statue of St. Peter, and 
turn to the words of the 95th Psalm: 
" O come, let us worship and bow down ; 
let us kneel hefore the Lord our Maker. 
For he is our God ; and we are the people 
of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand." 

In our own country the Roman wall 
was a sreat work, whether we speak of 
the vallum, or earth-and-stake barrier, of 
Hadrian and Severuii, with its stone 
bulwarks and towers, or of the Plots' 
wall of stone, supposed to be built when 
the Romans were about to leave Britain. 
This work of defence to repress the 
Picts and Scots stretched out from the 
Frith of Solway to the Tyne. An inte- 
resting account of a pilgrimage along 
the wall was published last year, enti- 
tled '* A History of the Picts or Romano- 
British Wall," and as I happen to have 
passed along the wall myself from Car- 
lisle to Newcastle, I have read the book 
with much pleasure. 

Many of our railroads and bridges are 
great works when we take into considera- 
tion their magnitude, and the difficulties 
to be surmounted in their formation. 
The greatest work above ground ' in our 
great city of London is that of St. 
Paul's cathedral, built by Sir Christopher 
Wren. It was completed in thirty-five 
years, at an expense of a million and a 
half of money. And the greatest work 
under ground is assuredly that of the 
Thames Tunnel, through which so many 
have passed with admiration and wonder. 
It was begun in the year 1824, and com- 
pleted in 1843. 

To form an excavation nearly forty 
feet in breadth and more than twenty- 
two feet in height, through a bed of clay, 
which had a quicksand just below it, 
and a mighty river running just above it, 
was an enterprise of a hazardous kind, 
and few beside sir Marc Isambard 
Brunei, would have had the hardihood to 
attempt it. Twice the water of the river 
broke into the works, in spite of the 
scientific iron shield which had been 
used to prevent it. Perseverance, how- 
ever, overcame all obstacles, and the 
undertaking was crowned with success. 



My readers are doubtless aware that 
sir Marc Isamhard Brunei has been 
lately called away from the world, and 
that the public journals have been elo- 
quent in his praise. I have a little to 
say of him myself, but it will not be the 
ecoo of what has been already said by 
others. 

Such is the rapid flight of time, that 
it seems but as yesterday when I first saw 
him in his tunnel, then only in part com- 
pleted, standing hat in hand, describing 
in French, with a simple and graceful 
courtesy, seemingly natural to him, the 
design and progress of bis great work, 
to the archduchess Helene, sister to the 
emperor of all the Russias. So soon as 
he was left alone, I joined him, and was 
much gratified with his openness and 
affabUity. 

Few that saw sir Marc in March, 
1843, when the stupendous and commo- 
dious passage that he had made under 
the earth and the running waters was 
opened to a wondering and admiring pub- 
lic, could forget him. It was, indeed, 
with him a high day and a holiday, and 
the conscious joy of his heart was made 
manifest by the beaming exultation on 
his brow. What weary days and anxi- 
ous nights he had passed! what disap- 
pointments had he endured ! and what 
almost insurmountable obstacles had he 
overcome! Who would M'antonly have 
robbed him of that short-lived revel ? 
Who would willingly have deprived him 
of that happy hour? 

On the occasion to which I have 
referred, the following animated notice 
appeared in one of our daily journals : 
<MVe have received a medal struck in 
honour of sir Marc Isambard Brunei, a 
slight, but grateful tribute to the gigan- 
tic energy and genius of that Napoleon 
of engineers. The likeness is faithful, 
and the mixture well preserved of that 
profound intellect and magnanimous 
daring which characterise the counter 
nance of one whose forte, it has been 
well said, seems the 'accomplishment of 
impossibilities.' The medal is worthy of 
its subject, and commemorates the suc- 
cessful termination of the colossal under- 
taking with which Brunei's name will be 
handed down to posterity." 

But, independently of his acknow- 
ledged genius, in the animated sketches 
of a mutual friend, who had known and 
loved him for half a century, sir Marc 
was depicted to me as one of the most 
excellent and amiable of mankind. 
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Benerolent and ■ffectiotutc, evn gent- I 
roualy anzioiu to do juitic* to the metitt ' 
of all uound ; of univenol talent, play- : 
fill wit, and kindly hnmour, endeared by ■■ 
tanderaeu, a tinly childlika limfdicitj ' 
and nnaffected piety; tw wonder tbat | 
I listened with glowing iotereat to the | 
atrikiog details of his diveraified and ' 
eventful life, from the time of his eacape 
from Ihe horrors of the French Revolu- ' 
tion in 1793, to the cmnptetion of hii | 
great work, the Thamea Tunnel. No 
wonder that I " drank in with greedy ' 
ear " ihe beautiful romance of hii early , 
attachment to the estimable object to ' 
whoae energetic and devoted constancy 
he was ever wont to refer his eslabliih- 
nent in England, and all he had there 
Bchiered. With her, a month before hii 
death, he had comijleted a happy nnioo 
of &fly year*. With bis hand clasped 
in tbat of bis devoted Udy, and with hit 
beloved children around him, he sunk to 
test with the sweet calm that marks an 
infant's sleep. 

Like most men of eminence, he had 
fretjuent applications for hii autograph, 
and it is a beautiful fact that in the latter 
years of his life he seldom gave it witb- 
Dut tlie Bccompaniinent of the following 
favourite passage from the life of sir 
ChrUlopher Wren, '■ If I glory in aoght, 
it is in the singular mercy of my God, 
who has enabled me to begin and finish 
my great work." Haw amiable is hnmi- 
Utyl How lovely is piety I Withont 
them the most inestimable parts are com- 
paratively valueless : 



■ lofty p< 



.rough i 



ill their 






> of sir Marc'a funeral, 
elay in the Decenary 
municated to me, 1 
tensal Green till the 
la over. The monmen 
tery, though the hearse 
till there, 

e grave; it was partly 



Then came ose htmying aloDg the 
gravel walk while I wai watching the 
removal of the sn). " Ah," aaid be, 
looking into the grave, "he was a good 
man ! He was good to his workmen I" 
" I believe he was good to everybody," 
■aid 1. >' Yea, sir," sud be, " but I 
■peak feelingly with regard to myself, 
for many is the penny, and many is the 
pound that I have had of his money." 
" Are you from the Hames Tunnel t " 
aaid I. " I am, sir," was his rtply, " and 
■hould have been in time for the funeral 
if I had not been hindered. No lima 
have I loit in haitcniag here, and glad 
am I tbat I have aeen his coSn- 

C^" Thus it ia tbat kiodlj' qtialities 
na to those who poasesi them, nut 
only through life, hot when they lie in 

There wai an elderly female in black, 
of soKie threescore yearv, perhaps, 
lingering at the grave — a poor woman, 
but well-spoken, and evidently better 
bionght up then her appearuice indi- 
cated. She seemed much interested, and 
spoke of all who bad attended the fune- 
ral, particularly the little grandeoo. 
Very likely she had been a domestic ia 
the family in former years. 

The brink of the grave U a suitable 
place for reflection, and happy is bs 
who, white pandering on the sentence of 
de^th passed on man, " Dnst thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return," is able 
to say in the fulness of belief and the 
exultation of faith, " I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, sod that be shall stand 
at the latter day npon the earth ; and 
though afler my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall 1 see Ood," 
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As I walked airiy from the cemetery, 
the garden of death, I thought awhile of 
the high endowments of the deceased, and 
of the renowu he had acquired in the 
difieient departments of science ; hut 
what were these compared to the well- 
grounded hope of an eternal life? I bad 
in my pocket an epitaph, written by an 
aflectionate and talented friend of sir 
Marc, of which the following lines are a 
copy; 






Whtle muiy ui humbltt 



Mend, Ih; good, the kind Biu 



Utterly iustifficient and Inappro- 
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priate for the tomb would have been this 
friendly and affectionate record of suc- 
cess and eatthly honours, save for the 
coDcUiding hope that all was laid at His 
feet, who will ''beautify the meek with 
salvation," and make tnem shine as the 
stars in heaven. 

But now having dwelt for a time on 
the great works of man, let me turn to 
the greater works of his Almighty Maker. 
The works which I have mentioned are 
great only when compared with the 
lesser works of map ; but how inconceiv* 
ably small are they in comparison, when 
contrasted with the mightier works of 
Him who sitteth upon the throne of 
heaven ! ** Behold, the nations are as a 
drop of a bucket, and are counted as the 
small dust of the balance : behold he 
taketh up the isles as a very little thing. 
Lebanon is not sufficient to bum, nor the 
beasts thereof sufficient for a burnt offer- 
ing. All nations before him are as no- 
thing; and they are counted to him less 
than nothing, and vanity," Isa. xl. 15, 17. 

When we read in holy writ, " In the 
beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth," Gen. i. 1 ; " All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God," 2 Tim. iii. 
16; and '^ Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners," 1 Tim. i. 15 ; or, 
in other words, when we ponder on the 
three great works of the King of kings 
and Lord of lords — the work of creation, 
the work of revelation, and the work of 
redemption, well may we humble our- 
selves in dust and ashes before him : 

Well may the holiest angel feel 
An awful fear around him steal ; 
And highest seraph, -w'hen he icings. 
Conceal bis face with folded wings. 

<' Great is the Lord, and greatly to be 
praised ; and his greatness is unsearch- 
able." ^* Great is our Lord, and of great 
power; his understanding is infinite." 
^* O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth 1 " " Let every 
thing that hath breath praise the Lord," 
Psa. cl. 6. 



THE CHAPLAIN'S STORY. 

A CLERGYMAN, who was chaplain of a 
little squadron stationed in the Mediter- 
ranean for five years, related the follow- 
ing interesting anecdote, which occurred 
during that time ; — 

"The commodore was. a frank and 



generous man, who treated me with 
marked attention, and I used to preach 
in all the ships but one. This was a small 
frigate, and its captain was an irreligious 
and profane man. He used to say he 
wanted no methodist parson for a pilot, 
and he embraced every opportunity of 
annoying me. Being a person of violent 
temper, he took offence, and insulted the 
commodore, who meant to send him 
home. When I heard of his intention, 
I waited on the commodore, and said I 
was come to ask a particular favour of 
him. 

*^ * That shall be granted. I am always 
happy to oblige you. What is it ? ' 
" * That you will overlook the conduct 

of captain S ,* said L 

** * Nay, nay ; you cannot be serious. 
Is he not your greatest enemy ? and I 
believe the only man in the fleet who 
does not wish to see you on board his 
ship ? ' 

" * That is the very reason why I ask 
the favour, commodore; I must practise 
as well as preach.' 

** * Well, well, it is an odd whim ; but 
if, on reflection, I can grant your request, 
without prejudice to his majesty's service, 
I will do it.' 

"The next day I renewed my peti- 
tion. 

" * Well,' said be, * if captain S 

will make a public apology, I will over- 
look his conduct.' 

" I instantly got into a boat, and rowed 
to the frigate. The captain met me with 
a frown upon his countenance ; but when 
I told him my business, I saw a tear in 
his eye, and taking me by the hand, he 
said, * Mr. , I really do* not under- 
stand your religion, but I do understand 
your conduct, and I thank you.' 

" The aflair blew over, and he pressed 
me to preach in his ship. The first time 
I went there, the whole crew were dressed 
in their best clothes, and the captain at 
my right hand. I could hardly utter a 
word, my mind was so much moved, and 
so were the whole crew. There seemed 
a more than ordinary solemnity among 
us. 

"That very night the ship disap- 
peared, and not a soul survived to tell 
the tale. None ever knew how it hap- 
pened; but we supposed, as there had 
been a gale of wind, she had foundered, 
and went down in deep water." 

How cheering the thought, that the 
men thus suddenly summoned into eter- 
nity had listened to the blessed message 
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of the gospel, and that too under circum- 
stances which, through the blessing of 
God, were so peculiarly adapted to pre- 
pare their minds to welcome and re- 
ceive it ! 

See, dear young reader, how " ex- 
ample" is more regarded than '* precept." 
Persons can understand our conduct, if 
thev cannot appreciate our principles ; 
an^ they form their opinion of us more 
from what we do than from what we say. 
We should, therefore, rather strive to live 
well than to talk well. " Even a child is 
known by his doings." The religion of 
Christ teaches us to let our light shine 
before men ; and it is highly important 
that those who profess to love the Saviour 
should be careful to adorn in all things 
his doctrine. — Church of England Sunday 
School Magazine, 



THE GODLY PARENT'S APPEAL TO 
HIS CHILD. 

You NO people, our sons and daugh- 
ters I must we tread the path of life, 
receive the supper of the Lord, and pass 
on to heaven, without you? Must we 
leave you behind, as we take up our 
cross and follow Christ ? Will you allow 
us to proceed without you? Can you 
say to us, " If you go to the Saviour, 
you go alone, for we have resolved not 
to acoompany you ; his blood and righte- 
ousness, his Spirit and grace, his guid- 
ance and protection, we neither need nor 
desire?" Will you, can you sa^ to us, 
** You may repent, but we will sm ; you 
may have Christ, but we will have the 
world ; hell may alarm you, but it does 
not terrifv us; heaven may allure you, 
but it shall not attract us?" 

Young people ! dear to us as our own 
souls, do ye thus requite the love that 
has often wept over you, that has long 
prayed for you, and that now, with ago- 
nizing tenderness, pleads with you ? Are 
these your reasonings, and do ye thus 
speculate ? Our sons and daughters 
choose the world for their portion, un- 
godly associates for their companions, 
and the pleasures of sin for their recrea- 
tions ! Our dear children grow up to 
dishonour the religion we profess, to 
despise the Saviour we reverence, to with- 
hold their hearts from the God we love I 
Our beloved children lire a life of folly, 
die in sin, go to hell, appear on the left 
hand of the Judge in the general judg- 



ment, and then be assigned to the black- 
ness and darkness of eternal despair! 
Is this the end of those precious children 
whom we cradled in infancy, played with 
in childhood, instructed in youth, guided 
up to manhood, and then sent forth into 
active life with our best wishes, our 
fervent prayers, our affectionate coun- 
sels, our faithful warnings? This their 
end? My soul, canst thou bear the 
thought? My child, canst thou fix such 
a barbed arrow as this in the heart that 
loves thee? canst thou be such a recreant 
to thy parents' principles ? My child, I 
ask for thy heart, only that Christ may 
possess it, reign over it, and employ it 
for his glory. My child, my child, whi- 
ther art thou wandering? where will thy 
wanderings terminate ? Stay thy course, 
reflect on thy folly, repent of thy sin ; go 
to Jesus, how before tne throne of grace, 
decide for God, enter into fellowship with 
his people, accompany thy believing 
parents to the Lord's table. Live not to 
thyself, but to Him who died and rose 
again, and say, '' Thou shalt guide me 
with thy counsel, and afterward receive 
me to glory. Whom have I in heaven 
but thee ? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire beside thee. My flesh and 
my heart faileth ; but God is the strength 
of my heart, and my portion for ever," 
Psa. Ixxiii. 24, 26.— From *' Brightness 
and Beauty" published by the Religious 
Tract Society, 



THE KIND MASTER. 

A BEAUTIFUL incident in reference to 
Mr. Townsend is mentioned in the life of 
the rev. John Campbell. << Finding him 
on Tuesday morning, shortly before his 
last illness, leaning on the balustrade of 
the staircase that led to the committee- 
room of the Tract Society, and scarcely 
able to breathe, I remarked, * Mr. 
Townsend, is this you? Why should 
you come in this state of body to our 
meetings ? You have now attended them 
for a long time, and you should leave the 
work to younger men.' The reply of 
Mr. Townsend was worthy of his cha- 
racter. Looking at his friend with a 
countenance brightened and elevated by 
the thoughts that were struggling for 
utterance, his words were, < Oh ! Johnny, 
Johnny, man, it is hard to give up worx- 
ing in the service of such a Master I ' " — 
The Jubilee Memorial of the Religious 
Tract Society, 
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A VISIT TO A REPTILE-ROOM. 

Anecdoteb of jnalies snd EerpenU 
may be said to be univeraally Dopular. 
There aie no animals wbich men like less 
none aliout wbich they 
I. The deadly powers 
which many gpecies nf reptiles posseae, 
and the f^tal facility with which they can 
destroy human life, inveet them iviih a 
painful though repuUive interest, vhich 
quickens the attention of all ciaases of 
readers. 

Superior in iutereit, hoirever, to read- 
ing abont aerpent*, ia a real live exhibi- 
tion of them. It ia pleasant to look from 
a aafe distance at tne boa constrictor or 
the rattle-snake, and to know tliat you 
can examine them without danger, A 
plate of glass, a sheet of gauze wire 
make, in this respect, a wonderful differ- 
ence. It is one thing in stepping through 
the foretls of India to see the cobra- 
capella gliding across your path, while 
jour blood curdles at the sight ; and an- 
other and quite a different thing to see 
the same animal in a secure cage, where 
his attempts to manifest his hostility to 
yon can only recoil (and that not figura- 
tively, but literally) upon bis own head. 

OCTOBEB, 1850. 



It is seldom that in this country oppor- 
tunities have been presented of seeing, in 
a natural manner, the more important 
species of reptiles. Occasionally, in the 
days of our boyhood, some travelling 
showman has lured us within bis cara- 
van, by the announcement that a live 
boa constrictor wa; to be exhibited; and 
by the representation on gaudy painted 
canvass of the monster of the jungle, 
coiled round some Indian palm, and 
crushing a buffalo or a human victim in 
his folds. On going in, however, the 
result was commonly wofully disappoint- 
ing ; the boa, instead of being like its 
portrut, resembling rather some long eel, 
as it languidly reposed within the fdds of 
some warm English blankets. 

About thirty years ago, a reptile of a 
deadly class, (a rattle-snake, if we re- 
member aright,) was exhibited in Lon- 
don. One day, its keeper having handled 
it, we presume, incautiously, was bitten 
by it, and died of the wound. The 
attraction to an idle populace wai irre- 
sistible. Multitudes flocked to sec a live 
snake which had actually killed a man. 
In the letters of the late Charles Lamb, 
mention occurs of an exhibition of reptiles, 
in the English metropolis, to which be 
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paid a visit, in the year 1800. The pas- 
sage is so curious, that although it is 
probably a little coloured by the writer's 
poetical imagination, we transcribe it for 
the entertainment of OUr Ma4tt«{-- 
" There is/' he savs, when tAwnumg « 
country corresponoent| ** there !• an ex- 
hibition here quite uneommofi In Europe 
— a live rattle-snake, ten feet In length, 
and the tbiekneM of • man's leg. 1 went 
to see it Iftst nitht, by eftndMight We 
were ushered into ft room Vfty little 
bigger than otirt, at Pentonvitle. A mani 
woman, and four boys live in this roonii 
joint tenants with nine snekei. most of 
them such as no remedy hfts oeen dis« 
covered fbr their bite. We walked into 
the middle, which ii formed by ft half- 
moon of wired boxes, all mansions of 
snakes, whip-snakes, thundar-snaket, pig- 
nose-snakes, Amerieftn viptrii and this 
monster. He ties curled up in fblds ; and 
immediately ft stranger entered (for he 
is used to the fkmilv)* he set up a rattle 
like a watchman in London, or near as 
loud, and reared up a head from the 
midst of these folds like a toad, and shook 
his head, and showed every sign a snake 
can show of irritation. I had the foolish 
curiosity to strike at the wires with my 
fingers, and he flew at me with his toad 
mouth wide open : the inside of his 
mouth is quite white. I bad got my 
finger away, nor could he well have bit 
me with his big mouth, which would 
have been certain death in five miuutes. 
I forgot, in my fear, that he was secured. 
You would have forgot too, for It is 
incredible how such a monster can be 
confined in small gauzy-looking wires. I 
dreamed of snakes in the night. I wish 
you could see it. He absolutely swelled 
with passion to the bigness of a large 
thigh. I could not retreat without in- 
fringing on another box ; and just behind 
a little snake, not an inch from my back, 
had got his nose out, with some difficulty 
and pain, quite through the bars. He 
was soon taught better manners. All 
the snakes were curious, and objects of 
terror; but this monster, the rattle-snake, 
swallowed up the impression of the rest. 
He opened his moutn when he made at 
me, as wide as his head was broad. I 
hallooed out quite loud, and felt pains all 
over my body with the fright." 

It has only been lately that even in 
the gardens of the Zoological Society an 
opportunity existed of seeing reptiles to 
advantage. The boa constrictor,— the 
animal alone,— so far as we can recall to 



mind, exhibited to public view, was en- 
cased in a box covered with wire, upon 
opening the cover of which, there was 
seen at the bottom a slimy mass, only 

6artially distinguishable, and which bore 
Itla eomapondence to the ideas which 
the visitor had formed fi'om the narratives 
of travellers, of the far-fiimed king of the 
serpent tribes. Now, however, all has 
been altered. An apartmenti desi^ated 
the Reptile-room, has been erected, and 
famished in a manner whieh affordi the 
visitor every opportunity of examining 
the properties and habits of some of the 
deamiest species of snakes, with a feeling 
of perfect security. 

On a fine summer's afternoon, when on 
my way to see the last acquisition to the 
Zoological Gardens, in the shape of the 
hippopotamus, I found myself opposite 
the doors of the roptUe-room. Two cir- 
cumstanees unhappily deducted from the 
interest whieh I was prepared to feel; 
first, the crowded state of the apartment, 
which had attracted a large number of 
visitors ; and second, the absence of two ^ 
Arabs, who had recently arrived in the ^ 
country, as the guardians of a fresh im- ** 
portation of snakes from the pasha of 
Egypt. One of these the newspapers of 
the day described as an old man, who for 
more than fifty years had followed the 
dangerous trade of serpent hunting, and 
who, in that capacity, had been employed 
by the savans attached to Napoleon's 
expedition of 1801. The next visitor 
whom I should have been glad to have 
found present was an Arab boy, the 
relative of the other. He was described 
as possessing not only a highly charac- 
teristic appearance, but as handling 
deadly serpents with a fearlessness, and, 
strange to say, a fondness akin to that 
with which an English boy would take 
into his hands a favourite dog. Since 
writing this passage, the two Arabs, I 
find, have been advertised in the news- 
papers of the day, as giving an exhibition 
of snake charming. 

I gradually succeeded in finding my 
way to a portion of the reptile-room, less 
crowded than the entrance. It is an 
apartment of moderate dimensions ; and 
the reader who has not paid it a visit, 
will form a correct conception of it, if he 
figures to himself a room, one half of 
which is fitted up with large cabinets, 
fronted with plate«glass, the remaining 
space being principally occupied by boxes 
of a smaller size, not fixed against the 
walls, and by small jars containing toada 
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and frogi of a rare species. On looking^ 
into the compartment opposite which I 
found myself, I saw that the branch of a 
tree filled the body of it. Coiled on the 
floor, like a cable on shipboard, reclined 
a large spotted reptile, its thickness some- 
where about that of a man's arm, and its 
length, judging from appearances, about 
fifteen feet, ft needed not the scientific 
term fixed above the case, to show that 
this was one of the python or boa spe- 
cies. It was a Tery fine specimen of 
that dass, and recalled to memory, as it 
reclined in its sinuous folds, a hundred 
stories which boyhood had treasured up 
of its wonderful strength. As I stood 
looking at it, the monster uncoiled itself) 
and slowly crawled to its dish of water, 
which it lapped with its biforked tongue. 
By a few ooatds^ it is separated from a 
serpent of a simil^ or allied species, kept 
iu 8h adjoining cabinet. AH risk is, in 
consequence, avoided of the recurretice of 
a singular casualty which happened in 
the gardens some years ago. Two boas 
or pythons, it appears, were kept in a 
cage together ; one of them had made a 
aumptuous meal on some Guinea-pigs. 
The next day, the keeper, when examin- 
ing the apartment, ibund that this boa 
had disappeared. From its lethargic 
habits after meals, it was highly impro- 
bable that after making its supper so 
heartily, it could have crawled away 
anywhere, even had escape been prac- 
ticable. The mystery was a perplexing 
one. At last, however, the solution of it 
was found. The remaining boa, although 
not recently fed by its keeper, was 
observed to manifest signs of having 
made a very comfortable repast. It lay 
bloated and torpid. The secret was out ; 
it had swallowed its friend, and thus, by 
a summary process, had secured not only 
him, bat the Guinea-pigs and rabbits 
which he had previously devoured. 

The peculiarities of the python or boa 
we need not dwell upon. Who has not 
heard of its wonderful strength ? — of its 
crashing the tiger, the lion, and the 
buffalo in its folds ? — of the Roman legions 
stopped in their progress by one of ex- 
traordinary dimensions ? All this will 
occur to our reader's memory, as he looks 
into this animal's cage ; and he may be 
profitably refreshed by the following 
description of what he might expect, if 
he fell into its power, at a fitting time 
and placet— << His sinewy fbtm twining 
round yon, prevents your most strenuous 
efforts for liberation^ his weight bears 



you to the earth ; the combined energy 
of a thousand muscles acting on so many 
levers, and every lever on the strain, 
crushes your chest, itifles your feeble 
cries, breaks your vainly-struggling limbs, 
and reduces you to a bruised and man- 
gled mass." Such are the slumbering 
energies of the Cold, languid, half-awake 
animal which sips the water before us I 
Proximity to him would not be so plea- 
sant, with the Amazon, or some transat- 
lantic stream for his fountain, and some 
gigantic mahogany-tree for his support. 

Turning round to a cage behind, two 
green serpents attract our attention. 
They are short, and their bodies terminate 
abruptly in a small tail. A gentleman 
happens to be holding a piece of coloured 
paper to the glass^ and one of the rep- 
tiles, attracted by it, puts his head 
forward, as if he were some domestic 
animal about to feed from the hand. 
How gracefblly it glides along! The 
eye is almost puziled to detect its gra- 
dual motion ! Sir Joshua Reynolds, or 
some other artist of his day, in a picture 
of Innocence, represented a child holding 
out his hand to play with a serpent, in 
ignorance of its deadly properties, 'fhe 
snake before us might almost have stood 
as the artist's type, so beautiful, so gentle, 
so little invested, apparently, with dan- 
gerous qualities. This mild-looking rep- 
tile, however, is one to whose tenderness 
we should be sorry to entrust ourselves in 
its native wilds. It is the puff-adder of 
Africa, having, as its name imports, the 
property of inflating itself when pro- 
voked to anger. It has also the dan- 
gerous habit of turning round suddenly 
upon its assailant, and inflicting its bite. 
From its fangs the Bushman extracts the 
deadly mixture of poison for his arrows. 
Emblem of gentleness and innocence that 
we took thee for, it is well that in thy 
case, too, a stout partition divides us from 
thee I One fact, only for thy credit, we 
record, that thou art slow to attack, and 
only dost so when attacked thyself. 

But what is this inhabitant of the 
reptile world, who, with dark skin and 
small black gleaming eyes, lies stretched 
at Aill length, looking maliciously from 
his prison, as if he bore no good will to 
the surrounding spectators? No one, at 
least, would take you as the type of gen- 
tleness. On your front you bear too 
con^icuously the marks of vengefulness 
and enmity to the human race. I was 
not mistaken in my estimate of the 
reptile's character. If liberated, its pre* 
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Miice would most aifuredly have npidlv 
cleared the too crowded apartment It 
waa no other than the deadly cobra- 
capella, whose bite, as all my readers 
know, is certain, if not almost instanta- 
neous, death. At the time I looked at 
it, it lay along with its companion, (for 
there are two of them,) quiet enough ; 
but sometimes it is not so tranquil. 

A couple of weeks before my visit, as a 
lady, known to me, was passing it, some- 
thing about her dress had apparently 
attracted its antipathy, for it made a 
spring forward acainst the glass, having 
only the satis&ction, however, of knock- 
ing its own head for its pains. The 
mark of its hood you can easily trace ; 
but to see it to advantage, it must be 
inflated. It is of this animal, if we recol- 
lect aright, the anecdote is recorded of 
the gentleman who was bit by it, having 
the presence of mind at once to seize a 
hot iron from a camp fire, and to hold it 
to his limb until tne parts were cau- 
terized. It is in connexion with the 
cobra, also, that the story is told of the 
soldier who was visited by one in bed, 
and who had the presence of mind to lie 
as if inanimate while it crawled to and 
fro across his face. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh's garden, in India, used to swarm 
with these reptiles. If such be the 
accompaniments of oriental flower-beds, 
commend me, dear old England, to the 
humbler productions of thy gardens : a 
rose may there be plucked without a 
deadly cobra being found coiled beneath 
its leaves. 

In an adjoining box, curled in a dark 
repulsive mass, lies another serpent. The 
keeper, to please some more than usually 
favoured visitors, stirs it with his rod, 
and a whirring sound, something like the 
rattling of small shot among paper, is 
caused by the vibration of his tail. You 
do not require a further description. It 
is the well-known rattle-snake of Ame- 
rica. To see it to advantage, you must 
meet it in its native woods ; then you 
will understand aright the title of horri' 
(las, which naturalists have bestowed 
upon some species of it. On the approach 
of man, we are informed, the tail is 
vibrated rapidly, and the whirring noise 
above described produced : if further 
irritated, <Uhe head becomes flattened, 
the throat and cheeks swell, the lips con- 
tract, the jaws open widely, displaying 
the horrid fangs, the tongue is darted 
out, and quivers with excitement, and 
the body swells and sinks like a forge 



bellows, with rage." The little Carolina 
rattle-snake is, we are told, the most 
dangerous kind. Some American farmers, 
according to a recent periodical, are in 
the habit of clearing their ground of this 
and other reptiles in a singular manner. 
A particular portion of the grass in their 
fields is allowed to remain uncut, and in 
this the snakes gradually congregate, 
finding its shelter agreeable. Woe to 
that sportsman who, attracted by the 
pursuit of game, should venture within 
*<the snidLc's grass," as it is termed. 
His life would, most probably, pay the 
forfeit of his rashness. At a certain 
period of the year, when the inclosure is 
presumed to be full of serpents, the grass 
IS set fire to on all sides, and the reptiles 
are burned alive. 

Our space, however, warns us to be 
brief; and we must content ourselves 
with recommending the reader to pay a 
visit to the place itself. In one of the 
cabinets, we may add, will be seen lurk- 
ing in a layer of sand, the horned asp, 
with which Cleopatra terminated her 
career of guilty splendour. In a box at 
the spectator's feet will be seen also some 
long snakes, of a particularly thin appear- 
ance, not unlike we may fancy that one 
which the Jesuit missionai^ picked up in 
a heathen temple, imaginmg it to be a 
coach-whip, from its resemblance to that 
object. In another part of the room, an 
English snake, coiling round a bush^ 
bhows the visitor that England's contribu- 
tion to the reptile world is comparatively 
small and innocuous. Beautiful green 
lizards, others of a more repulsive form, 
the salamander, and many objects of a 
decidedly interesting character must be 
lefl undescribed. In a subsequent paper, 
however, we may perhaps, ere long, 
revert to the reptile-room in company 
with a naturalist, more competent than 
ourselves to describe its wonders. The 
reader, meanwhile, who desires further 
information on the subject of the serpent 
tribes, will find much to gratify it in the 
volume on reptiles, published by the 
Religious Tract Society. 

And now, having written thus far for 
the entertainment of our readers, will 
they accept a parting word, intended 
more directly for their profit? In the 
room which we have just been visiting, 
many interesting illustrations of Scripture 
may be gathered. Has it occurred to 
any that there is a serpent more deadly 
than any we have described? The 
python's wreathing folds, the asp, and 
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the cobra's venomed tooth are but feeble 
types of Ms malignity. Do you ask the 
name ? The word of God will supply it ; 
it is Satan, the old serpent that deceiveth 
the world. The reptiles we have been 
examining could destroy the body — this 
one can ruin the soul. Though couched 
in the language of simile, this, dear 
reader, is no unmeaning warning. From 
the objects brought under your notice in 
this paper, learn the force of the illustra- 
tion which Scripture has employed to 
warn us against the great adversary of 
man. Seek to realize, if you have not 
done so, the peril of having such a foe, 
and the wisdom of an application to Him 
who can crush this serpent's head, and 
arrest the fatal influence of his deadly 
wounds. E. V. 



THE SABBATH IN A CHRISTIAN 
HOUSEHOLD. 

God has given the world a sabbath — a 
sweet day of rest — a provision very 
gracious in him, and very needful for us. 
The usage of Christendom has so far 
honoured the institution, that upon this 
day commerce and business lie down to 
sleep, the counting-house is closed, the 
hum of the workshop is still ; while mil- 
lions pause, and majestic silence betokens 
the presence of God. £ven in its more 
exterior shape the sabbath is thus an 
august spectacle — a kind of septenary 
anniversary in honour of Jehovah. In 
the Christian's dwelling, however, the 
day which is a burden and a weariness to 
thousands, is a period of privilege and 
delight. Let us enter the abode, then, 
of such a household, and as we mark the 
spirit that pervades it, let us inquire in 
what respect the picture describes or 
otherwise the day of rest as it passes in 
our own abodes. 

The parents of a Christian family, we 
would tirst observe, have a sabbath eon- 
science. They mean to give to them- 
selves and their children me rest of this 
day, both for their own sake and that of 
the God whom they worship. They pur- 
pose to fill up the worldly vacuum with 
unworldly and spiritual employments. 
Though not better Christians on this than 
on other days, yet they have conscien- 
tioHsly resolved to honour the sabbath, 
and distinguish it from all secular periods. 
Whether they can profoundly argue all 
its questions, we do not know; they 



have read, however, in the word of God, 
the plain precept, " Remember the sab- 
bath day to keep it holy;" and this, with 
them, is a short but all-decisive argu- 
ment. It causes them to connect with 
the sabbath a sense of duty. Some things 
must be done on this day, and some 
things must not be; not merely as a 
matter of fashionable usage, but as an 
injunction of God's law, affirmed and felt 
in the heart. This constitutes the funda- 
mental idea of a sabbath conscience. 

For a brief insight into the applications 
of this conscience, you may, in the first 
place, look at the Christian family at 
home. Here you will observe, that the 
scene has changed somewhat— is unlike 
that of the purely secular day. All the 
secular books and papers, of every de- 
scription, name, and nature, are laid 
aside. The same disposition is made of 
juvenile toys, the innocent sources of 
amusement to young children. The con- 
versation has changed — has less con- 
nexion with the affairs of earth than upon 
other days. The labours and employ- 
ments of the family are narrowed down, 
and brought within the limits of lawful 
necessity, or mercy ; and that this may 
most effectually be done, they previously 
arrange matters, so that the hours of the 
sabbath may pass away with very little 
work. 

They make no provision for feasting 
on the sabbath ; they are abstemious, 
rather than gluttonous. On other days, 
they receive and return social and friendly 
visits : on this, none. You offend their 
sense of propriety, if you interrupt their 
domestic stillness with worldly intrusions; 
and if you repeat, it much, you will soon 
get a hint answering your purpose, if you 
have any delicacy of feeling. They think 
you had better remain at home, so far as 
the matter of social visiting is concerned. 
You may fairly assume, that you will be 
an unwelcome guest on this day ; they 
do not wish to see you themselves ; and 
they dread the influence of your example 
upon their children. 

They do not turn themselves into 
morning sluggards, because the sabbath 
has come, and the stimulus of business is 
suspended. They can rise as early for 
God as they can for the world. Through 
all the family circle you see more re- 
straint, more quietude and solemnity, 
than upon other days. The Bible is 
more used; the spiritual literature of 
home furnishes the reading. If you look 
at the right time, very likely you will 
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see the mother or father instructing their 
children ; and nerhape the heautifuT spec- 
tacle of a family prayer-meeting, where, 
one after the other, parents and children 
lead in prayer. In a word, the sabbath 
has truly come ; the fact is well known 
through all the household ; the transition 
from the secular to the Divine is there. 
Yon can see it and feel it A single 
principle reigns — that of giving this day 
to God. It corrects the secularizing ten- 
dencies of the week, and restores the tone 
of spirituality. In this family you witness 
a beautiful sight, contrasting most signi- 
ficantly with those who regard not the 
sabbath of the Lord our God. Come 
here, and learn how to keep the sabbath. 

You may, in the next place, spend a 
moment in observing the practice of the 
Christian family, in respect to the woi^ 
ship of God in the sanetuary* These 
parents have a church-conscience for 
themselves and their children ; and it 
governs the practice of both. They 
belong to a church, and perhaps their 
children with them. At the hour of 
public worship they are in God's house 
as a family — in season-— in their own 
place of worship ; ordinarily sit together. 
They hear with attention ; for preaching 
to them is not mere amusement. They 
yield the best earthly supports and en- 
couragements to a minister's mind in 
delivering the gospel message. They 
invite his soul into action, and reflect 
back ujion him his own thoughts, to warm 
and animate his spirit. They do not 
need an incessant cannonading to keep 
them awake. When they retire, they do 
not destroy the good effects of a sermon 
by foolish and fastidious criticism, or 
profitless commendation of the preacher, 
rather than his theme ; they seek to im- 
press what they have heard upon them- 
selves and their children. They come 
again, and bring their children with 
them, of suitable age ; they do not treat 
one half of the day as if it were sacred, 
and the other half as if it were not They 
wish to make the very best of the sabbath, 
of the whole of it They desire their 
children to have a sabbath conscience in 
all things, and they try to act out one 
before them. They know that irregu- 
larities in themselves will be very likely 
to be transferred to their children, and 
form their habits in adult life. Hence 
it is a vital question with them to know 
how they shall act 

If they have hired domestics, male or 
female, they have a conscience also in 



respect to these persons. They are 
desirous that they, too, should have a 
sabbath, and learn to respect its holy 
laws. They treat such persons as if they 
had souls, as far from God by sin, and 
capable of being brought nigh by grace, 
as their own. They wish them to keep 
the sabbath, to go where saints make 
concert with angels. Hence they lay 
out their arrangements to this efiect. 
They do not propose, studded with eems 
and wrapt in lace, to worship God them- 
selves, and compel their coachman, in 
the meantime, to restrain the champing 
steed, while in his heart he feels that 
their religion is a fashion, their spirit- 
uality a name, and himself an outcast 
from any concern of theirs about his soul. 
They do not belong to this strange genus 
of saints. If ride they must, they manage 
to so govern this necessity, that their 
attendant may, if he will, worship God 
with them, or in some place of his 
choice. They facilitate this end, and will 
not be the guilty occasion of its preven- 
tion. Neither their own taste, luxury, 
nor convenience will be accepted as any 
apology for demoralizing the hearts of 
those who are dependent upon them. 
They extend to their domestics suitable 
privileges for the specific and distinctly 
announced purpose of inducing them to 
sanctify the sabbath. 

I will not pursue these details to 
greater length. Enough has been said 
to give you some idea of the family sab- 
bath. Let me say to you, that I have 
been for about twelve years a preacher of 
the gospel, and during this period not 
altogether a careless observer of the 
families that have constituted my hear- 
ers; I now solemnly declare to you, 
before the Searcher of hearts, that the 
best fruits of my very imperfect ministry 
(and how imperfect I feel it to be, none 
but God and myself know) have been 
gathered in those families that honoured 
the sabbath at home and in the house of 
God. I have seen the causes at work, not 
by the day or the week simply, but by 
the year, and from year to year ; and the 
observation just made is my solemn and 
honest judgment. Believe me, this is no 
trifle for you who are parents ; it will not 
so appear when you stand in judgment It 
is no trifle whether you give your children 
a good sabbath example or not ; whether 
you educate their consciences to a holy 
standard or not, by your precepts and 
consistent practice. In their name — 
appealing to all the sacred sensibilities 
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ii?hich bind you together, and make you 
a family, on your journey to the eternal 
state — ^I bespeak for this subject your 
most earnest attention. 

God forbid that I should engage in the 
work of railing accusation ; yet I fear, I 
greatly fear, that the sabbath is not with 
all of you, perhaps with none, all that it 
might be. It is a standard blessing ; and 
by the frequency and regularity of its 
recurrence, and our consequent fami- 
liarity with its scenes, we are liable to 
make its very quantity an occasion for 
indifference. You who hare lived fifty 
years, have had seven whole years of 
sabbath-time, a period e^ual to that 
usually allotted for a collegiate and pro- 
fessional education. A seventh part of 
your whole earthly existence is given in 
sabbaths, a large proportion of life in- 
deed. By such an arrangement you 
have had time, ample time, to educate 
yourselves and your offspring for that 
heavenly rest, of which the earthly sab- 
bath is but an imperfect symbol. How, 
then, have you been, and how are you 
now, improving this time? What are 
your sabbath practices ? How does your 
family appear and act on the sabbath ? 
Parents ! heads of households ! I charge 
you to look, with a self- observing scru- 
tiny, into the answer to these questions ; 
and if conscience convicts you of past 
neglect and omissions, henceforth, in the 
strength of the Holy Spirit, resolve to 
sanctify the sabbath in your families, and 
to give the day wholly and entirely to 
God. — Adapted from Spear's ^^ Family 
Power,*' 



CLAY EATERS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

It is currently reported through the 
coasts of Cumana, New Barcelona, and 
Caracas, that there are men living on the 
banks of the Orinoco who eat earth* On 
the 6th of June, 1800, on our return 
from the Rio Negro, when we descended 
the Orinoco in thirty^six days, we spent 
the day at the mission inhabited by these 
people (the Otomacs). The earth which 
they eat is an unctuous, almost tasteless, 
clay, true potter's earth, of a yellowish 
gray colour, in consequence of a slight 
admixture of oxide of iron. They select 
it with great care, and seek it on certain 
banks on the shores of the Orinoco and 
Meta. They distinguish the flavour of 
one kind of earth from that of another, 
all kinds of clay not being alike accept- 



able to their palate. They knead this 
earth into balls, measuring from four 
to six inches in diameter, and bake them 
before a slow fire, until the outer surface 
assumes a reddish colour. Before they 
are eaten, the balls are again moistened. 
These Indians are mostly wild uncivilized 
meU) who abhor all tillage. There is a 
proverb current among the most distant 
of the tribes living on the Orinoco, when 
they wish to speak of anything very 
unclean, — ''So dirty that the OtomacB 
eat of it." 

As long as the waters of the Orinoco 
and the Meta are low, these people live 
on fish and turtles. They kill the former 
with arrows, shooting the fish as they 
rise to the surface of the water, with a 
skill and dexterity that has frequently 
excited my admiration. At the periodical 
swelling of the rivers, the nshing is 
stopped, for it is difiicult to fish in deep 
river water as in the deep sea. It is 
during these intervals, which last from 
two to three months, that the Otomacs 
are observed to devour an enormous 
quantity of earth. We found in their 
huts considerable stores of these clay 
balls, piled up in pyramidal heaps. An 
Indian will consume from three-quarters 
of a pound to a pound and a quarter of 
this food daily, as we were assured by the 
intelligent monk, Fray Kaymon Bueno, a 
native of Madrid, who had lived among 
these Indians for a period of twelve 
years. According to the testimony of the* 
Otomacs themselves, the earth constitutes 
their main support in the rainy season. 
In addition, however, they eat, when 
they can procure them, lizards, several 
small species of fish, and the roots of a 
fern. But they are so partial to day, 
that even in the dry season, when there 
is an abundance of fish, they still partake 
of some of their earth balls, by way of a 
honne botiche after their regular meals. 

These people are of a dark copper- 
brown colour, have unpleasant Tartar- 
like features, and are stout but not pro- 
tuberant. The Franciscan, who had lived 
amongst them as a missionary, assured 
us that he had observed no difference in 
the condition and well-being of the 
Otomacs during the period in which they 
lived on earth 

In all tropical countries, men exhibit a 
wonderful and almost irresistible desire 
to devour earth— unctuous strong-smell- 
ing clay. It is often found necessary to 
shut children up, in order to prevent 
their running into the open air to devour 
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earth after recent rain. The Indian 
women, who are engaged in the river 
Magdalene, in the small village of Banco, 
in turning earthenware pots, continually 
fill their mouths with large lumps of 
clay, as I have fVequently oMerved, much 
to my surprise. Wolves eat earth, espe- 
cially clay, during the winter. Indivi- 
duals of all other trihes except the 
Otomacs lose their health, if they yield 
to this singular propensity for eating 
clay. In the mission of San Borju, we 
found the child of an Indian woman, 
which, according to the statement of its 
mother, would hardly eat anything hut 
earth. It was, however, much emaciated, 
and looked like a mere skeleton. 

In Guinea, the negroes eat a yellowish 
earth, which they caU caouac ; and when 
they are carried as slaves to the West 
Indies, they even endeavour to procure 
for themselves Bome similar species of 
food, maintaining that the eating of earth 
is perfectly harmless in their African 
home. The caouac of the American 
islands, however, deranges the health of 
the slaves who partake of it ; for which 
reason the eating of earth was long since 
forbidden in the West Indies, notwith- 
standing which a species of red or 
yellowish tuff was secretly sold in the 
public market of Martinique, in the year 
1751. 

The negroes of Guinea say, that in 
their own country they habitually eat a 
certain earth, the flavour of which is 
most agreeable to them, and which does 
not occasion them any inconvenience. 
Those who have addicted themselves to 
the excessive use of caouac are so partial 
to it, that no punishment can prevent 
them from devouring this earth. In the 
island of Java, between Sourabaya and 
Samarang, Labiilardiere saw small square 
reddish cakes publicly sold in the vil- 
lages. On examining them more 
closely, he found that they were cakes, 
made of a reddish clay, and intended for 
eating. The edible day of Samarang has 
recently (1847) been sent by Mohnike 
to Berlin, in the shape of rolled tubes, 
like cinnamon, and has been examined 
by Ehrenberg. 

The natives of New Caledonia, to ap- 
pease their hunger, eat lumps of friable 
steatite, as large as the fist, in which 
Yauquelin detected an appreciable quan- 
tity of copper. In Papayan, and many 
parts of Peru, calcareous earth is sold in 
the streets, as an article of food for the 
Indians. We thus find that the practice 



of eating earth is common throughout 
the whole of the torrid zone, among the 
indolent races, who inhabit the most 
beautiful and fruitful regions of the 
earth. But accounts have also come 
from the north, through Berzelius and 
Retzino, from which we learn that in the 
most remote parts of Sweden, hundreds 
of cartloads of earth, containing infusoria, 
are annually consumed as breadmeal, 
more from fancy (like the smoking of 
tobacco) than from necessity. In some 
parts of Finland, a similar lund of earth 
IS mixed with the bread. It consists of 
empty shells of animalcules, so small and 
soft that they break between the teeth, 
without any perceptible noise, fiUing the 
stomach, without yielding any actual 
nourishment. Chronicles and archives 
often make mention, during times of war, 
of the employment as food of infusorial 
earth, which is spoken of under the inde- 
finite and general term of '* mountain 
meal." Such, for instance, was the case 
in the thirty years' war at Camin in 
Pomerania, Muskan in the Lausiz, and 
Klecken in the Dessau territory; and 
subsequently, in 1719 and 1733, at the 
fortress of Wittenberg. — Humboldt, 



THE DISAPPOINTED ARTIST. 

'' Posthumous fame !-^It is the veriest 
juggle by which Satan ever tried to 
delude a soul." Such, or nearly similar, 
was one of the expressions of the late 
Thomas Scott, the commentator, when 
on his death-bed. We have been power- 
fully reminded of it, while perusing the 
subjoined eloquent sketch of a painter, 
recently deceased, who was consumed by 
a passion for his art and for reputation — 
that sad 'Mnfirmity of noble minds.'* It 
is a narrative well calculated, to inspire 
every reader with a mournful interest, 
and to teach all, but especially those just 
starting into life, the vanity and veicatlon 
of every pursuit in which the glory of 
God does not form the leading motive. 
The sketch is abridged from one which 
appeared in a Scottish journal, published 
in a town where the artist was well 
known. 

The recent frequenters of our fine art 
exhibitions must be familiar with the 
paintings of the late David Scott, r.s.a. 
On the picture- clad walls they were at 
ail times broadly recognisable. However 
widely they might difler from each other 
in subject, they differed still more widely 
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in style from the works of all other artists 
whatsoever. It needied no discrimination 
to detect his hand, without the trouble of 
referring to the catalogue. His manner 
as a painter was as distinctly marked as 
the manner of Thomas Carlyle is as an 
essayist He exhibited no commonplace 
copy-work — no namby-pamby portraits 
— no every-day mountains and skies — no 
pretty hits of landscape, with water, 
trees, and sheep. His theme was, '^ Puck 
fleeing before the Dawn," or ** Cupid 
sharpening his Arrows" — " Discord ; or, 
the Household Gods Destroyed," or 
** Yasco de Gama encountering the Spirit 
of the Cape." He was often odd, some- 
times incomprehensible, always daring. 
His brother artists spoke of him with 
rapture ; jiia personal friends, with affec- 
tion. He plotted with the sleeplessness 
of a poet — he laboured with the energy 
of an enthusiast. His colouring, how- 
ever, was distasteful to the popular eye ; 
bis pictures did not please, or perhaps 
were not understood ; his productions 
returned to him unsold ; and on the 5th 
of March, last year, he died, at the early 
age of forty-two, with the dream, the 
hope, and the aim of his life unfulfilled. 

His life is before us, having just been 
given to the world, in the shape of a 
memoir, by his brother. It fills our mind 
like a picture. It is a great, sad work ; 
not broken abruptly off, hut finished and 
complete. What a struggle was his! 
what a ceaseless worship of art ! 

David Scott was born in Edinburgh, 
on the " 10th or 12th" of October, 1806. 
He was the son of a respectable engraver. 
The title of his first exhibited picture 
was, " The Hopes of Early Genius Dis- 
pelled by .Death." This was in 1828, 
when he was twenty-two years of age ; 
and if not ominous of his own fate, it 
indicates, at all events, the desponding 
character of his intellect. Previously to 
that time, in 1822, when he was, of 
course, a mere lad, he visited London ; 
and in order to show what high views he 
took of his art, even at that early date, 
we quote a couple of sentences from one 
of his letters : — " Taste in art is surely 
very low, if one is to believe print-shop 
windows. Humorous subjects are mostly 
run after; monkeys amuse well ; monkeys 
are doing everything." From 1829 to 
1830, the young painter kept a diary, 
from which extracts are given. The first 
entry is curious: — "Saw Carey to-day, 
at the close of the lectures, who said he 
had seen my picture of * Finga and the 



Spirit of Lodi.' He would give me an 
advice — * Shoot a lower aim ; you speak 
a dead language,' What am I to do?" 
This Carey must have been a shrewd 
person. Had his hint been attended to, 
Scott might have died rich, or lived. 

The aim of our hero — if we may so 
designate him — was from the first, per- 
haps, too high. Hence the failure of his 
Eictures ; but hence, too, the grandeur of 
is life. His subjects were, " Adam and 
Eve singing their Morning Hymn," the 
" Death of Sappho," or " Wallace defend- 
ing Scotland." To deal timidly with 
every-day themes was not in his nature ; 
he must either be great, or nothing. Yet 
even in his loftiest aspirations there was 
self-mistrust. " The ardent sentiment 
that warmed my heart with the love of 
art," he says in his early diary, '< has 
become a torment — an insatiable demon." 
When he received praise in some of the 
London journals, the effect was only to 
stimulate him. " I must yet," he says, 
"give them further assurance they have 
treated me justly." While yet a boy, he 
essayed the highest difficulties in art. 
He finished a picture of " Pan and 
Apollo," and blotted out several pic- 
tures, some months' labour. His sister 
Helen was dying, but he toiled on under 
the burden of his large thoughts. To 
the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1832, he 
contributed " Sarpedon," " Nimrod," 
" Pan," " Aurora," and " Burying the 
Dead ;" and his small measure of success 
is thus recorded in his diary : — " Doing 
little but thinking of going abroad. My 
pictures in our exhibition are all coming 
back to me. Several resources cut off. 
Difficulties in study ; for nothing but the 
best is worth a thought. Douhts of every 
kind. Sister Helen, where art thou ? in 
the shade of the unseen." Further on 
he says, — " A great happiness it is that 
futurity is unseen and unmade ; therein 
yet may be somewhat to answer my 
desires." 

In 1832, the dreamer set out on his 
long-meditated excursion to Rome. Pass- 
ing through London, he had occasion to 
call upon Coleridge, having made a series 
of designs for his "Ancient Mariner;" 
and his pen-and-ink sketch of the poetl s 
graphic : 

" I have been out at Coleridge's ; he is 
a little clerical-looking man, but common 
in appearance, rather poor indeed, and 
without mark in the figure and face, 
except that he has most uncommonly 
snowy hair; it is perfectly white and 
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long, but does not wave, which preventi 
its haviDg much effect His look is not 
especially poetic. The moment he i« 
seated, as nas been said, he begins to 
talk, and on it goes, flowing and full, 
almost without even what might be called 
paragraphic division, and leaving colloquy 
out of tne question entirely. He talked 
of the effect Italy had upon hitnself, and 
wandered on about Italian painters and 
poets The * old man elo- 
quent ' received me very kindly ; his eyes 
shone in tears as he spoke." 

From London, David Scott proceeded 
to Paris, where he visited the Louvre and 
the Luxembourg. From Paris he jour- 
neyed to Geneva, from Geneva to Milan, 
from Milan to Venice, Parma, Bologna, 
Florence, and Siena, en route to Rome. 
In each of these places he inspected all 
the great works of art, wrote plaintive 
rhymes, and carefully noted in his journal 
his criticisms, his observations, and his 
thoughts. On the 8th of December, 
having travelled all night under *' a beau- 
tiful and passionless moon," he entered 
Rome. At the first glimpse of the impe- 
rial city, " I lifted my bonnet," he says, 
'' my pilgrimage was consummated." 

But, alasl forlorn pilgrim. He was 
poor in health, poor in spirit, and not 
very rich in purse. Nevertheless, he 
went about the place dreamily, with his 
large eyes and his large heart. "The 
living world," he says, " is not to be 
known here. This is the place wherein 
to revisit the past, in books, in pictures, 

and in the informed marble 

Rome is a splendid city : its public places 
are superb ; its piazzas, with their foun- 
tains and 'obelisks, its Campidoglio, its 
St. Peter's, its Porta del Popolo, its 
Monte Cavallo, magnificent. Ancient 
Rome remains yet wonderful ; the Collis- 
seum, arches, pillars, and pyramids scat- 
tered about, are as the bones of a huge 
giant, dug from their enormous grave. 
Treading among its ruins, they seem to 
sound hollow. Power which was lies 
here, like the god Dagon, with his face 
to the earth ; and his foolish priests, 
where have they gone?" One of his 
first expeditions was to the grave of 
Keats. How must the title of his first 
picture, "The Hopes of Early Genius 
Dispelled by Death," have come back to 
him as he gazed upon that spot ! To a 
man of his sombre cast of mind, and 
acute sensibilities, there was much be- 
sides to heighten his melancholy. In his 
journal he writes : 



"How many are the artists, poor iu 
means and in ability, that find their way 
to Rome, and there dwell in quiet, never 
more to disturb the world 1 To-day, 
seeking a studio^ I knocked at a door, to 
which I had been directed. The apart- 
ments were occupied by a sculptor : I 
saw his works — bad enough ; yet the poor 
fellow seemed to have done all he was 
ever destined to do. Even busts seemed 
out of his reach; his studio was dean 
swept ; an unfiniidied Cupid stood be»ile 
its model, but not a chip had been lately 
struck off, the artist looked at it as if 
weary of the sight : his hair was gray, he 
was past the days of light-spirited hope." 
Fancy our artist now settled in Rome, 
gazing reverently or critically at the 
masterpieces of ancient art, talking 
sepulchrally with rollicking artists at the 
caf6, labouring at the English Life Aca- 
demy, or at the Hospital of the Incurabili, 
with fifty ideas of large works floating in 
his capacious brain. " Attempted to 
design in my room," he says ; " next un* 
settled, and unresolved what to begin. I 
wish to do something great, but know 
that doing so will not gain me money." 
In a few days he is enabled to record, 
"Now I have several pictures under 
weigh, and time goes well. I am deter- 
mined to work hard this month." How 
he really did work, may be gathered from 
subsequent entries. " Still unwell," he 
writes ; " I am destined not to know a 
day of health and vigour in Rome. . . . 
I am subdued and broken down by this 
continued illness — ^no, not yet broken 
down. My hands have swelled; every 
limb is affected ; but still I can walk and 
paint, and shall continue to do ao." 
Again-*" All day in my study, designing 
Sappho and Anacreon." On another 
occasion, "Go to the Campidoglio : saw 
one of the grandest pieces of sculpture in 
existence— the fragment of a bust ; per^^ 
fectly ideal, and yet very real, with deep 
expression. Oh, that I might devote 
myself to follow such art, and direct it to 
the enforcement of some great end I" 
Further on we read — " I shall now labour 
for a small circle, to be in future my 

world Painted for thirteen 

hours and a half, and am perfectly ex- 
hausted." Next day, the journal records 
— " In my studio at five. Rose as soon 
as the yellow gleam of sunrise had lighted 
on the wooden beams over my little bed. 
After dinner, as usual, very gloomy. I 
return to my picture with a different 
vision. All seems worthless." Under 
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anotaer date he writes—'' To-day toiling 
and writhing to effect the idea of a part 
of my picture. Two or three touches at 
last, do more than the labour of hours/' 
Such expressions as " a hot day of toil," 
** this day about eighteen hours' work," 
occur continually throughout the journal. 
Nor was Scott alone in his laborious 
misery. ** My neighbour," he says, '' the 
Russian, Bruno, seems to look heavily for- 
ward to the labour of his picture ; he is 
often at his piano, and sings melancholy 
airs." If at any time Scott slackened in 
his work, a glance at some of the masters 
roused him again to his task. ** In the 
church del Popolo," he says, ''are two 
Carravaggios, to be remembered for ever. 
The fierce reality -of that man makes all 
else appear artificial. Nature is always 
true strength. His style is like a battle- 
axe in a mailed band. Next day a day 
of unalloyed toil." Once more we find 
him desponding, yet still ambitious — still 
planning and mapping out his future 
career. "Suppose my illness," he re- 
marks, "hangs about me from exhaus- 
tion ; determine to slacken in all useless 
effort. To improve my style be now my 
aim, and when the time comes for me to 
make what ability I have avail me, it 
shall be by quietly proving I am worthy 
in my own walk of art 1 " 

We have neither leisure nor space to 
follow our artist in his excursion to 
Naples, his ascent of Mount Vesuvius, 
and his return to Rome. Suffice it that 
his professional labours continued pro- 
digious. Listen to the summing up by 
his biographer : 

" During that short residence in Rome, 
he made a set of eleven sheets of anato- 
mical drawings, forming one of the most 
perfect artisUcal surveys of superficial 
anatomy ever made, witb a hundred and 
thirty-^even studies from life, in oils or 
chalk ; and in painting he did four small 
pictures of the * Four Periods of the 
Day ;' a copy of the 'Delphic Sibyl,' from 
the Sistine, with a number of studies 
from ' The Last Judgment ; ' several 
exercises in fresco ; painted ' Sappho and 
Anacreon,' a picture with life-size figures ; 
and two or three smaller, but well- finished 
pictures ; and, last and greatest, the pic^ 
ture of ' Family Discord ;' or, as it was 
afterwards called, ' The Household Gods 
Destroyed.' The size of this last was 
nearly thirteen feet by ten and a half. 
This amount of work, if we consider the 
time lost in a new scene and among new 
habits, and add the designs, sketch-books, 



and other little matters which .he accom- 
plished, shows us a Hercules in perse- 
verance and impulse." 

Alas, however, for the results ! — criti- 
cism looking only at the surface, and 
neglecting the loftier meanings — pictures 
unappreciated and unsold — health wasted, 
hope baffled — literally nothing gained. 
Our artist took leave of Rome in some 
sixteen bulky stanzas ; got back to Lon- 
don ; and waited for a sailing-vessel, by 
way of economy, to take him home. 
" After a week at sea," he says, " landed 
at Leith. Funds quite exhausted." 

The later years of David Scott's life 
were spent in Edinburgh, contributing to 
the exhibitions, and, with an almost per- 
verse devotion to the " great," accumu- 
lating pictures too large for ordinary 
walls to accommodate, and too mysterious 
for ordinary eyes to comprehend. His 
studio was " wide and high, damp and 
cold," and clothed with pictures which, 
in their manner and handling, jarred 
with all current notions of art. Out 
readers will remember his "Yasco de 
Oama," which two years ago occupied 
almost one whole wall in our West of 
Scotland Academy Exhibition. Yet, 
Scott was a man of undoubted genius, of 
a most brave invention. But his story is 
one of deep melancholy. On his death- 
bed he said, " If I could but have time 
yet, I think I could meet the public in 
their own way more, and yet do what I 
think right." But, as his own biographer 
shortly afterwards adds, " The inexorable 
Hand was upon him, and the unspeak- 
able change." And so he died I 



A WONDERFUL CROSS. 

The king of Sardinia used to march 
through the streets of Rome [in public 
religious processions^ bearing a wonderful 
cross, large enough to be used as an 
instrument of execution. It was of such 
size as to be apparently too heavy even 
for the powers or a common coal-porter ; 
but, to the great edification of the super- 
stitious mob, it was carried with ease bv 
the feeble tottering king. A British 
nobleman paying a visit to his majesty, 
and seeing this marvellous cross, was 
tempted to examine it. He proceeded^ 
with both hands, to lift it, expecting, no 
doubt, to be bowed down by its weight. 
It proved light as a feather. Surprised 
at this new miracle, he looked at it more 
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closely. It was a mere case of bark, 
hollow in the inside! The wondrous 
mystery was explained. 



MODERN INFIDELITY AND GERMAN 
MYSTICISM. 

THEIR EFFECTS ON THE YOUNG. 

In our days there are thousands of 
youths who are falling into grave reli- 
gious errors and perils, from sheer vanity 
and affectation ; who admire most what 
they least understand, and adopt all the 
obscurities and paradoxes they stumble 
upon, as a cheap path to a reputation 
for profundity ; who awkwardly imitate 
the manner and retail the phrases of the 
writers they study; and, as usual, ex- 
aggerate to caricature their least agree- 
able eccentricities. We should think 
that some of these more powerful minds 
must be by this time ashamed of that 
ragged regiment of most shallow think- 
ers, and obscure writers and talkers, who 
at present infest our literature, and whose 
parrot-like repetition of their own stere- 
otyped phraseology, mingled with some 
barbarous infusion of half- Anglicised 
German, threatens to form as odious a 
cant as ever polluted the stream of 
thought, or disngured the purity of lan- 
guage. Happily it is not likely to be 
more than a passing fashion ; but still it 
is a very unpleasant fashion while it 
lasts. As in Johnson's day, every young 
writer imitated, as well as he could, the 
ponderous diction and everlasting anti- 
thesis of the great dictator — as in 
Byron's day, there were thousands to 
whom the world "was a blank" at 
twenty or thereabouts, and of whose 
** dark imaginings," as Macaulay says, the 
waste was prodigious ; so now there are 
hundreds of dilettanti pantheists, mystics, 
and sceptics, to whom everything is a 
"sham," an "unreality;" who tell us 
that the world stands in need of a great 
" prophet," a " seer," a " true priest," a 
"great soul," a "god-like soul," who 
shall dive into " the depths of human 
consciousness," and whose " utterances" 
shall rouse the human mind from the 
" cheats and frauds" which have hitherto 
everywhere practised on its simplicity. 
They tell us, in relation to philosophy, 
religion, and especially in relation to 
Christianity, that all that has been be- 
lieved by mankind has been believed 
only on " empirical " grounds ; and that 



the old answer to difficulties will do no 
longer. They shake their sage heads 
at such men as Clarke, Paley, Butler, 
and declare that such arguments as theirs 
will not satisfy them. We are glad to 
admit that all this vague pretension is 
now but rarely displayed with the scur- 
rilous spirit of that elder unbelief against 
which the long series of British apologists 
for Christianity arose between 1700 and 
1750 ; but there is often an arrogance as 
real, though not in so offensive a form. 
Sometimes the spirit of unbelief even 
assumes an air of sentimental regret at 
its own inconvenient profundity. Many 
a worthy youth tells us he almost wishes 
he could believe. He admires, of all 
things, the " moral grandeur," the 
" ethical beauty," of many parts of 
Christianity ; he condescends to patronize 
Jesus Christ^ though he believes that the 
great mass of words and actions by which 
alone we know anything about him, are 
sheer fictions or legends ; he believes — 
e^atuitously enough in this instance, for 
he has no ground for it — that Jesus Christ 
was a very " great man," worthy of com- 
parison at least with Mohammed, Luther, 
Napoleon, and "other heroes;" he even 
admits the happiness of a simple, child- 
like faith in the puerilities of Christianity 
— it produces such content of mind! 
But, alas ! he cannot believe — his intel- 
lect is not satisfied — ^he has resolved the 
matter too profoundly to be thus taken 
in ; he must, he supposes (and our 
beardless philosopher sighs as he says it), 
bear the penalty of a too restless intellect, 
and a too speculative genius ; he knows 
all the usual arguments which satisfied 
Pascal, Butler, Bacon, Leibnitz ; but they 
will do no longer ; more radical, more 
tremendous difficulties have suggested 
themselves, " from the depths of philo- 
sophy," and far different answers are 
required now I — Edinburgh Review, 



THE ELLIS FAMILY. 

FART II. 
TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 

From the time Mrs. Blewitt gave up 
attending the Sunday-school, the £llis 
family saw her but seldom ; she became 
quite engrossed by the society of her new 
fashionable acquaintances, and began to 
despise the humble position occupied by 
her early friends. 
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One day Mrs. and Miss Hanner — ^both 
splendidly dressed in satin and velvet, 
while their head-gear assumed the sem- 
blance of a gay parterre of summer flowers 
— called on Mrs. Blewitt, and invited her 
to accompany them to a promenade at 
the other side of the town, where a mili- 
tary band was expected to perform. *' With 
pleasure," said the lady. " Perhaps, my 
dear friends, you will amuse yourselves 
for a few minutes with these new period!* 
cals, while I retire to put on my walking 
dress? " The visitors assented ; but, neg- 
lecting the more intellectual and serious 
of the works before them, they each took 
up a number of the " Mirror of Fashion," 
and occupied their minds with a careful 
inspection of the fantastic follies of the 
day, described and depicted in that valua- 
ble and erudite work. Mrs. Blewitt soon 
returned, handsomely dressed, and with 
far more pretensions to good taste than 
her companions. " Now," said Mrs. 
Harmer, " let us set out. I really fear, 
Mrs. Blewitt, we shall be late for the 
* Overture to Tancredi,' which I should 
be sorry to lose." 

Accordingly they walked on ; and when 
they had got about halfway, Mrs. Blewitt 
saw Mary Ellis, neatly but very plainly 
dressed, coming towards them. She had 
been sent on an errand by her mother, 
and, passing quickly by the gay party, 
she modestly bowed her head in acknow- 
ledgment of Mis. Blewitt 's hurried and 
distant salute. That lady was not yet 
sufficiently versed in the mysteries of 
fashionable life to be able to give the cut 
direct to an unoffending girl, for whom 
she had formerly professed so much 
friendship. 

Mrs. Harmer raised her eye-glass as 
Mary passed, and said — ** Is not that 
the daughter of your milliner, Mrs. 
Blewitt?" 

" No — oh, no ! " hesitated her compa- 
nion ; ** that young lady is the daughter 
of — of persons whom I once knew very 
well, but who are now in reduced cir- 
cumstances." 

" May I ask their name?" 

" Ellis." 

'* Do they reside in this town ? " 

" Yes, they do," replied Mrs. Blewitt, 
who had her own reasons for answering 
briefly. 

"Oh I" said Mrs. Harmer, " my mo- 
tive for inquiring so particularly about 
them is, the strikmg likeness I remarked 
between that girl and a favourite waiting- 
maid of mine who sailed last month for 



America. What position do the persons 
you speak of now occupy?" 

Further hesitation was useless. 

*' They keep a general shop in 

street," replied Mrs. Blewitt. 

"O — hi" said Mrs. Harmer, with a 
prolonged intonation, "then, of course, 
you do not keep up any intercourse with 
them — except, perhaps, in the way of 
patronizing their trade?" 

What a cruel, cowardly feeling is false 
shame ! Mrs. Blewitt, although knowing 
in her heart that Mrs. Ellis possessed 
far more intrinsic worth of character and 
genuine refinement of manner than did 
her gay companion, yet immediately 
resolved to sever the link that bound her 
to her early friend — lest, forsooth, Mrs. 
Harmer should think meanly of her for 
visiting a person who actually stood be- 
hind a counter. 

" Oh ! " she said, " no — of course not ; 
except that I make it a point to benefit 
their shop by directing my servants to 
purchase from tkem. Mary Ellis I knew 
as a child, and I suppose she thought 
herself privileged to bow to me." 

" Very impertinent, indeed, I must 
say. Your great kindness of heart, my 
dear friend, prevents you, I fear, from 
keeping these people in their proper 
place." 

Mrs. Blewitt 's conscience felt by no 
means easy ; so she hastened to change 
the subject of conversation, and, by 
making some remark on the fashion of 
a new mantle, speedily succeeded in 
directing into another channel the vola- 
tile current of her companion's thoughts. 

Meantime Mary, having accomplished 
her business, returned home. She had 
observed the coldness of Mrs. Blewitt's 
salutation, but she did not speak of it. — 
"For," thought she, "my dear parents 
have at present much cause for deep 
anxiety, and I will take care not to say 
anything that might add to their trou- 
ble." 

It was true that Mr. Ellis and his 
family had much reason to be anxious. 
The profits of their shop were so small 
and precarious, and their losses so many, 
they dared not anticipate the result. 
They lived in the most saving manner 
possible — potatoes and milk forming their 
chief food; and they one and all exerted 
themselves in every possible manner to 
earn a subsistence. The whole pecuniary 
burden of the Sunday-school was likewise 
thrown upon them ; and although it was 
but a trifling sum, yet, in their circum" 
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stancei, it wai mora than they could 
meet ; and the girls often ihed tears at 
the prospect of being, ere long, forced to 
gire up their pious undertaking. Not- 
withstanding Mrs. Blewitt's coldness to- 
wards them, she still continued to deal at 
their shop, and was W far their most 
profitable customer. This was an easy 
method of showing kindness— involving 
no sacrifice of pleasure or dignity, while 
it helped to soothe the lady's troubled 
conscience. 

Not long after the interview we have 
mentioned, it happened one Sunday that 
some of the boys in Mr. Ellis's class came 
rather late into school ; and when their 
teacher inquired the cause, he found they 
had stopped on the way to purchase 
apples, with which their pockets were 
stuffed. Mr. Ellis took advantage of the 
opportunity to speak seriously to all the 
children on the auty of strictly observing 
the Fourth Commandment. He spoke of 
the temporal benefits resulting from a 
due observance of the Mibbath, and also 
of the far more precious spiritual bless- 
ings which the Lord has promised to 
those who keep his " holy day.'* " I 
firmly believe," said he, "that habitual 
sabbath-breakers seldom prosper in this 
world ; and assuredly those who despise 
the holy service of God's day on earth, 
cannot expect to enter into his eternal 
rest." He then read and familiarly ex- 
plained from the fifteenth to the twenty- 
second verse of the last chapter of Nehe- 
miah ; and showed that tne obligation 
not to buy or sell on the sabbath is as 
binding on us now as it was on the Jews 
of old. Our Lord, he added, came not 
to destroy the law, but to fulfil it ; and the 
Fourth Commandment, given to Moses 
amid the thunders of Sinai, is transmitted 
to us under the selfsame Divine sanction 
as the remaining nine laws of the tables. 
The children's attention was fixed ; and 
the little transgressors of their own accord 
promised not to purchase fruit again on 
Sunday. 

Mr. Ellis and his family returned to 
their home, and, after partaking of a 
scanty meal, attended afternoon service. 
On their return, as they were taking a 
cup of milk-and-water (for they had long 
resigned the luxury of tea), and calmly 
conversing on topics befitting the day, a 
loud knock was heard at the hall door, 
and Sally presently came up to say that 
Mrs. Blewitt had sent in haste for two 
dozen biscuits and a pound of mixed 
cakes. 



When first entering on business, Mr. 
Ellis had made a solemn resolution that, 
except for the use of a sick person, he 
would never sell any article on Sunday : 
to this rule he had strictly adhered— fre- 
quently at the risk of displeasing his 
neighbours. When Sally, therefore, an- 
nounced the errand of Mrs. Blewitt's 
servant, he quietly asked— <* Is any one 
ill in the house ? " 

"Oh no, sir — ^not at all; but Nelly 
says that a power of quality (the name 
for genteel people in Ireland, we should 
observe) came in just now on a sudden, 
to drink tea with her mistress; there's 
nothing ready in the house, barring bread 
and butter, so the cakes are wanted in a 
desperate hurry, for they're not to be had 
at another shop in the town." 

"Sally," said Mr. Ellis, "say to the 
messenger that I cannot sell anything^ on 
Sunday; or — stay — I will write a few 
lines. You can go down." 

« My dear," said Mrs. Ellis, after Sally 
had closed the door, " I fear Mrs. Blewitt 
will think us very disobliging, and per- 
haps attribute your refusal to a feeling* of 
pique at her late neglect" 

" We cannot help that," replied her 
husband ; " it is our duty to be consistent 
— to act with a single eye to the glory of 
God, and we may safely leave the result 
to his gracious direction." 

He then Wrote a kind, respectfbl note 
to Mrs. Blewitt, explaining his reasons 
for not complying with her request, and 
expressing a hope that she would not feel 
offended at his acting according to the 
dictates of his conscience : then the mes- 
senger, greatly to her surprise, was de- 
spatched without the cakes. 

In less than half an hour another and 
a louder knock was heard at the door, 
and a verbal message delivered, " that if 
the cakes and biscuits were not sent im- 
mediately for the use of Mrs. Blewitt's 
friends, she would never again purchase 
anything in the shop, or have any further 
dealings with the family." 

The girls looked frightened, Mrs. Ellis 
began to weep, and, foif a moment, her 
husband's face flushed at the rudeness of 
such a message, sent by the mouth of a 
servant But the principles of the Chris- 
tian triumphed over the feelings of the 
man. After a short mental prayer, he 
said mildly to the messenger, " Tell Mrs. 
Blewitt I am sorry to be forced to dis- 
oblige her, but I cannot, to please any 
one, break the law of God." Then re- 
turning to the sitting-room, be affection- 
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ately soothed the agitated feelinei of his 
wife and daughters; and shortiy after- 
wards, the family retired to rest. 

Mrs. Blewitt was highly incensed, and 
that for several reasons. Her authority, 
BO to speak, as a patroness was set aside ; 
she found herself addressed in words 
which, however gentle and courteous, 
savoured of reproof; and, more than all, 
when the Harmer's and five or six of 
their gay friends came in on Sunday 
evening, after taking a long country 
walk, self-invited to an impromptu tea, 
she was reduced to the sad necessity of 
regaling them with simple hread and 
butter. 

*' These people have insulted me," she 
said to herseu: " they are doubtless 
annoyed at my ceasing to visit them—- 
just as if I could possibly run the risk of 
Mrs. Harmer meeting shopkeepers at my 
house. I have done an immensity for 
them, and this is the return I meet with ! 
Well, they shall find that it was unwise 
to provoke my enmity. I shall leave 
nothing undone to humble their pride.'' 

Mrs. Blewitt was as good, or rather as 
bad, as her word. By means of withdraw- 
ing her own custom, and inducing her 
numerous acquaintance to patronize other 
shops, our poor friends were reduced to 
the brink of ruin. Their house, stock in 
trade, and all that they had, if sold, 
would scarcely sufiice to discharge the 
portion of the purchase-money yet un- 
paid ; and then they would be cast pen- 
niless on the world. Mrs. Ellis was 
anxious to seek an explanation with Mrs. 
Blewitt, and assure her that there had 
been no intention to offend. She called 
one day at the house, accompanied by 
Mary; but, although they saw Mrs. 
Blewitt plainly, standing in her dining- 
room, a prompt uncivil *'Not at home" 
was pronounced by the servant who an- 
swered their timid summons, and the hall 
door was immediately closed in their faces. 
Any further effort seemed useless ; and, 
with heavy hearts, they returned home. 

Now was to be seen the triumph of faith. 

"We will trust in the mercy of the 
Lord, dear husband," said Mrs. Ellis, 
one evening when their affairs wore a 
peculiarly discouraging aspect, and after 
they had poured out in prayer their wants 
as a family before God, she said "They 
that have confidence in the Most High 
shall never be ashamed." 

A quick double knock — the postman's 
knock — sounded at the door, and pre- 
sently a letter was laid before Mr. £llis« 



In the direction of it the mother's eye 
recognised the handwriting of her absent 
son, and with a cry of joy she seized it. 
It contained welcome intelligence: the 
young man was well, prosperous, and 
happy, save that he greatly missed the 
society of his beloved ones at home. 
*' But," said the letter, " I hope soon to 
get leave of absence for a while, and take 
a trip across the Atlantic to see you all. 
Meantime, as an earnest of my success 
in traffic, I have the pleasure to remit 
you fifty pounds, the amount of my 
first savings. Will my beloved parents 
accept it, as a feeble token of my grati- 
tude for all the love and kindness which 
they have shown me ? " A draft on a 
bank for five pounds, as a present to his 
sisters, was also inclosed. The letter 
concluded in a serious strain — the youne 
writer using expressions which conveyed 
to the hearts of his parents the delight- 
ful assurance that their boy was not 
departing from that holy way in which 
he had been trained, but was serving in 
a foreign land the God of his fathers. 

The remittance was, it may be easily 
imagined, a most seasonable and welcome 
relief; it was sweetened, too, as having 
come in answer to prayer. The promise 
had been literally fulfilled, " While they 
are yet speaking I will hear," Isa. Ixv. 
24. Need we say that it was followed 
by deep and fervent thanksgiving on the 
part of Mr. Ellis and his family. 

One single drop of bitterness alone 
mingled with their cup of joy: it was, 
that in Mrs. Blewitt they had lost a 
friend who, however unjust and fickle in 
her conduct towards them, had shown 
them much kindness. One morning — 
about two months after the receipt of 
their son's letter — Sally entered rather 
abruptly, with a face of deep concern, 
and stood twisting the door-handle with 
her fingers, as if she wished, and yet 
feared to speak. 

"What's the matter, Sally?" asked 
her mistress. 

" Oh ! ma'am, I just heard that Mrs. 
Blewitt is very bad entirely with the 
sickness,* and all her servants and the 
grand friends that live near her are so 
much in dread of catching it, that they 
all ran away and left her this morning 
without any one in the house to reach 

• The Irlih pewatitry constantly call typhus 
fever emphatically "the sickness." They have a 
great horror of it, and will frequently abandon 
their nearest relatives when attacked by it, through 
fear of infection. 
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her a drink, barring the doctor and old 
Molly Connor, the drunken nurse- 
tender." 

Without hesitating, Mrs. Ellis ran to 
ask her husband's permission to go her- 
self and nurse the poor woman, who, in 
the midst of her riches, was deserted by 
the selfish beings that surrounded her. 

Mr. Ellis naturally dreaded his wife's 
incurring such a risk, and it was only on 
her promising to use every possible pre- 
caution that he at lengtn consented to 
her going. 

Having prei)ared some necessary arti- 
cles to take with her, Mrs. Ellis called 
first on the physician, and learning from 
him that Mrs. Blewitt was in a state of 
stupor, and in very great danger, and 
that the person in attendance on her was 
not to be trusted, she engaged a respect- 
able old woman whom she knew to take 
charge of the patient. 

When Mrs. Ellis entered the sick 
room, she was greatly shocked at the 
change in her poor friend's appearance. 
She lay totally unconscious of all around, 
and the crisis had not yet taken place. 
During many anxious days and nights 
Mrs. Ellis watched and prayed by the 
bedside, sending constant messages to 
her family at home, but not going thither, 
lest she might convey infection. 

At length her faith and love were 
rewarded : a favourable change took 
place — the patient sank into a deep sweet 
sleep, from which she awoke, feeble in- 
deed as a little child, but restored to 
perfect consciousness. On seeing Mrs. 
Ellis she started, and was going to speak, 
but that lady, raising her finger to her 
lips, said — '' You must not speak a word 
now, dear friend; when you are better 
you shall know all." 

I shall not dwell on the happy recon- 
ciliation which took place a few days 
afterwards. Mrs. Ellis saw with delight 
that a very hopeful change had, through 
the Divine blessing, been wrought on 
the once proud heart of her companion. 

The first act of Mrs. Blewitt on her 
convalescence, was to visit Mr. Ellis and 
his family, and to ask pardon for her 
unkindness — a pardon, we need not say, 
readily granted. The subsequent sabbath 
. found her at the sabbath- school — a chas- 
tened and humbled visitor, ready to assist 
in any manner Mr. Ellis could point out. 
For this proceeding she had to pay the 
forfeit of Mrs. and Miss Harmer's fashion- 
able society ; but the hour of adversity 
had manifested too deeply its worthless- 



ness to make its loss a matter of even 
momentary regret 

The trials of the Ellis family drew 
rapidly to a close. About a twelvemonth 
after the events we have described, some 
protracted law proceedings having been 
brought to a termination, a dividend of 
much larger amount than had been anti- 
cipated was paid by the bankrupt estab- 
lishment through whose failure Mr. Ellis's 
reverses bad originally risen. This happy 
circumstance, aided by the accession of a 
small property through the death of a 
distant relative, and an annual remittance 
which his son, from his success in busi- 
ness, insisted on being allowed to make 
them, justified, in Mr. Ellis's opinion, his 
selling the goodwill of his busmess, and 
retiring to a neat but modest residence 
within half a mile of N 

On the day of their removal to their 
new abode, Mrs. Blewitt was with them. 

Her countenance beamed with an ex- 
pression of peace and humility which in 
former days it had not worn, and her 
heart felt happy in the presence of real 
friends, whose affections were not swayed 
by the idle breath of fashion. Afler 
dinner, when the cloth was removed and 
thanks had been reverently returned, 
Mr. Ellis, looking round on the assembled 
party, said with emotion — *' Let us praise 
God for his marvellous kindness, for he 
hath dealt graciously with us. Our weep- 
ing indeed endured for a night, but our 
joy came in the morning! " 



SCALE ON A CHICKEN'S BILL. 

Every one who has noticed a chicken 
just hatched, has seen a kind of scale on 
the point of the bill, which appears to be 
a useless appendage. It is not so, but a 
very convenient contrivance for assisting^ 
the chicken to break the egg-shell when 
it is hatohed. 

Brown, in his work recently published 
on domestic fowls, says this scale is much 
harder than the beak itself. Had it been 
tipped with iron to force the shell open, 
it would not have been a stronger proof 
of creative design than is this minute 
speck, which acts as so necessary an 
instrument 

In a few days after birth, when it is no 
longer wanted, this scale disappears ; not 
by falling off, which would be a waste of 
valuable material, but by being absorbed, 
and becoming serviceable in strengthen- 
ing the bony structure, minute as the 
portion of earthly substance is. 
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THE CITY OP THE SULTAN. 
CoNST*NTiKOFLE, the present capital 
of (he Tuikisli empire, and the ByzaD- 
lium of the anci^ntn, is situated on a 
peninsula projectiDg into the Boaphorus, 
in the form of a triangle, of which the 
base ia tonarda Europe. The appearance 
of the city, when approached from the 
■ea, ii exceedingly beautiful, the moaquea 
and minarets being interBpersed upon the 
billa vith the foliage of luxuriant trees. 
M. Laroartine declares that nature and 
art have here combined to form one of 
the moat interesting apectacles which the 
human eye can behold, " I uttered," 
sayi he, "an inToluntary cry irhen the 
maeniflcent panorama opened upon my 
sight ; I forgot for ever the bay Ot 
Naplei, and all its enchantments ; to 
compare anything to that marvelloua and 
graceful combination would be an injury 
to the fairest work of creation." 



On appToaching the walls of the 
seraglio, the vessel drnjis anchor, and 
aSbrda the admiring visitor an acci^ptable 
opportunity of examining in detail the 
various and beautiful objects presented to 
him. On the leti are the walls which 
support the circular terraces of the im- 
mense gardens of the seraglio, with theii 



limpid 



base perpetually washed by the blue 

id waters of the Bosphorus. Tei^ 
above another, to the 
palace of (he sultana, the gilded cupolaa 
of which peep above the gigantic aum- 
mits of the plane-tree and the cypress, 
beneath whose overspreading branches 
the weary rowers seek repose from their 
toil. These stately groups of trees are 
from time to time interrupted by pavi- 
lion a, kiosks, gilded and sculptured 
domes, or batteries of cannon. These 
maritime psiacea form part of the se- 
raglio, and through the muslin cnrtaina a 
2a 
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glimpse may Bometimes be gained of 
beautiful roofs and gilded cornices. At 
every step, elegant Moorisb fountains fall 
from the nigher parts of tbe gardens, and 
murmur in marble basins, from wbence, 
before reacbing the sea, they are con" 
ducted in little cascades to refresh the 
passengers. As the vessel coasts the 
walls, the prospect expands, and the 
mouth of the Bosphorus, properly so 
called, begins to open to view numerous 
hills, on one side of dark green, on the 
other of smiling verdure, which seem 
variegated by all the colours of the rain- 
bow. The smiling shores of Asia, distant 
about a mile, stretch out to the right, 
surmounted b^ loflv mountains, clothed 
to their summits with dark forests, while 
their sides are varied by hedge-rows, 
villas, orchards, and gardens. Deep 
precipitous ravines occasionally descend 
on this side into the «ea, overshadowed 
by wide-spreading oaks, the branchfii of 
which, 

" Trembling, 
Touch'd the water's brink." 

Beautiful as is the European aide of the 
Bosphorus, we ar« asiUHd by M« Lamar- 
tine that the Asiatic is far ipore striking^ 
Here are mountains and gl^Mi T»U(»yi 
lying beneath overhanging rooks, loirr«i|t« 
foaming down the clefts, and forosti of 
every tint and foliage, " which the pencil 
of the painter is alike unable to represent, 
or the pen of the poet to describe." A 
few cottages, perched on the summits of 
projecting points of earth, or sheltered 
in the bosom of a deeply indented bay, 
alone tell of the presence of man. The 
evergreen oaks hang in such masses over 
the waves, that the boatmen glide be- 
neath their branches, and often sink to 
sleep " cradled in their arms." Beyond 
the castle of Mohammed ii., however, the 
character of the scene changes : the hills 
are less rugged, and descend in gentle 
slopes to the water's edge; charming 
little plains, chequered with fruit-trees 
and shaded by plains, frequently open ; 
and the delicious sweet waters of Asia 
exhibit a scene of enchantment which we 
are assured is equal to any described in 
the stories of eastern romance. Women, 
children, and black slaves, in every 
variety of costume and colour; veiled 
ladies from Constantinople ; cattle and 
buffaloes nuninating in the pastures; 
Arab horses, clothed in the most sump- 
tuous trappings of velvet and gola; 
caiques filled with Armenian and Circas- 
sian young women, seated under the 



shade, or playing with their children — 
form a scene of variety and interest pro- 
bably unique in the world. 

On entering the citv of Constantinople, 
the great charm whicn attracts the atten- 
tion of an European is, the novelty which 
characterizes everything he beholds. Not 
only the entire locality, but all its acces- 
sories, are so unlike what the traveller 
has left behind him in the west, that 
every group is a study, every incident a 
lesson ; and he feels the necessity of dis- 
carding a thousand factitious wants and 
narrow conventional prejudices, and of 
looking calmly and dispassionately upon 
men and scenes wholly dissimilar to 
Uiose with which he had previously been 
acquainted. Changes, too, of great im- 
portance have recently occurred, which 
have given new phases to the condition 
of eastern life exhibited within this city. 
The beautiful remains of Moorish archi- 
tecture, to essentially oriental in their 
character, are giving place to European 
Innovation; the heavy, drooping, con- 
voluted roofti of the fountains are disap- 
pearing! ^0 make room for light iron 
railings; and the bright frescoes and 
painted screens of the wooden palaces 
WP superseded bv sculptured columns; 
an anomaly which shows that these are 
but stepa townrdi the ultimate extinction 
of much of that peculiar species of archi- 
tecture which renders the vicinity of the 
Bosphorus so unlike every other locality. 

Impressed, perhaps, with the beauty of 
the city as seen from without, the tra- 
veller enters within its precincts with 
high anticipations. If he expected to 
have the novel and the curious presented 
to him, he will, indeed, he satisfied ; if 
the beautiful or the picturesque, his hopes 
will be disappointed. And first of what 
there is not. There are no straight 
spacious avenues, thronged with foot- 
passengers on wide flag-stones, and with 
carriages on the level centre ; no names 
to the streets to direct his way ; no ad- 
vertisements on walls ; no women behind 
counters ; no public places for walking 
or amusement ; no monuments displaying 
taste, or recording great men or actions ; 
no libraries or news-rooms; no club- 
houses ; no public exhibitions ; no hack- 
ney-coaches, cabs, omnibuses, sedan- 
chairs, or equipages of any kind, either 
public or private ; no clocks in steeples 
or public buildings, indicating the hour 
of the day, nor bells announcing festiyala 
or public rejoicings ; no lamps to illumine 
the city by night ; no shops blazing with 
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the glare of gas ; no companies flocking 
to or from parties or public assemblies of 
any kind, thronging , the streets after 
nightfall, and making them as populous 
as at noonday. On the contrary, the 
traveller becomes entangled in narrow, 
crooked, steep, dark streets, ill- paved, or 
not paved at all, and where he is in 
danger of bruising his legs against the 
loose angular stones which lie about, A 
road conducting to the seraglio is, indeed, 
the only one deserving the name; the 
rest are mere lanes and passages. 

During the heat of the day, the people, 
excepting those at the bazaars or the 
avenues conducting to them, remain 
within their houses. The only equipage 
seen is that of the sultan, when going to 
mosque on the Friday; and the only 
close vehicles or litters are those in which 
the ladies of the sultan's household are 
carried from one of his palaces to an- 
other. It is when on his route to and 
from this place of worship that the 
monarch receives petitions, which may 
then be consigned to one of the officers 
of the suite, though the medium is not 
always without peril to the petitioner. 
The official method of returning an un- 
favourable reply, is to return the docu- 
ment toni in two ; there is then no hope 
of the prayer being granted. 

Visitors to Constantinople invariably 
speak of the streets as peculiarly ugly 
and inconvenient. The beauty of the 
palaces, mosques, bazaars, and khans 
which elicit so much admiration at a dis- 
tance, is altogether forgotten by the tra- 
veller, in the contempt which he feels for 
the low, ill-built houses, the appearance 
of which is only pardonable in connexion 
with the streets, Tournefort, when he 
visited the city, declared that the objects 
which he had beheld from the ship 
seemed quite different when compared 
with those which presented themselves 
when he was ashore. '* I know not," 
said he, " whether it was the onions they 
sell at the corner of every street, that 
awakened in us the idea of those famous 
temples in Egypt, whose outside dazzled 
the beholder's eye ; but I could not help 
comparing Constantinople with those 
stately eSfices, wherein were nothing 
but crocodiles, rats, leeks, onions, which 
those idolaters regarded as so many 
deities." Since the time of this writer, 
some important improvements have, 
doubtless, been effected; but we are 
assured that his description is, in the 
main, still applicable. 



The religious edifices of Mohammedan 
countries are called mosques, and of 
those at Constantinople the finest is that 
of St. Sophia* Originally fouhded by 
Constantine, and intended as a place of 
Christian worship, it was re- erected or 
repaired by the emperor Justinian, on a 
scale of great magnificence. To obtain 
funds for this purpose, he suspended the 
granting of various pensions to learned 
men, and melted down the silver statue 
of Theodorus the Great, which is esti- 
mated to have weighed more than seven 
thousand pounds. In its reconstruction, 
teu thousand men were employed, and 
the emperor gave the work his personal 
superintendence, rewarding the skill and 
diligence of the men whenever oppor- 
tunity occurred. The interior of the 
mosque is spacious and imposing; but 
the variegated marble floor is covered 
with mats and carpets; the mosaics of 
the dome have been whitewashed over 
by the Turks ; various sculptures are in 
great part destroyed, and the general 
cowp d'oeil is impaired by '^a thousand 
little cords depending from the summit 
to within four feet of the pavement, and 
having at the end of them lamps of coloured 
glass, large ostrich-eggs, artificial horse- 
tails, vases and globes of crystal, and 
other mean ornaments." The building 
is said to contain a hundred and seventy 
columns of marble, granite, porphyry, 
verd antique, etc., many of which were 
brought from the temple of the sun, built 
by Aurelian, the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, and other ancient structures. 
The cost of the building, owing to the 
ambiguity of the Byzantine historians, 
cannot be accurately determined; but 
Gibbon observes, that the sum of one 
million sterling is the result of the lowest 
computation. Yet sir J. Hobhouse says 
of it, '' My impression was, that the skill 
of the one hundred architects, and the 
labour of the ten thousand workmen, the 
wealth of an empire," had raised "a stu- 
pendous monument of the heavy medi- 
ocrity which distinguished the produc* 
tions of the sixth century from the perfect 
specimens of a happier age." 

Constantinople is chiefly supplied with 
water by means of aqueducts. One of 
these was originally formed by the em- 
peror Hadrian, having been subsequently 
rebuilt, first by Valens and afterwards by 
Solyman the Magnificent. It runs from 
the summit of the third to that of the 
fourth hill, and consists of a double tier 
of forty Gothic arches in alternate layers 

2 G 2 
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of brick and stone. In some parts, it is 
considerably dilapidated, especially at its 
eastern |xtremitv. Andr^ossy estimates 
that it was originally nearly twelve hun- 
dred yards in lengtl^ and that it is now 
but half that length, and about seventy- 
four feet in height. There are the re- 
mains of several other aqueducts on both 
sides the port, and an American traveller 
has estimated that the amount of water 
conveyed into the city is no less than 
fifteen millions of gallons every twenty- 
four hours ; and that the various water- 
courses in the neighbourhood must exceed 
fifty miles in length. The whole of these 
works are annually inspected by the 
sultan, and are dilio;ently superintended 
by an officer possessing special powers. 

The appearance of some portions of the 
ruined aqueducts is especially interesting. 
This is peculiarly the case with that of 
Valens, which at once attracts the atten- 
tion of the visitor. <^Dark, and hoar, 
and massy, it links two of the seven hills, 
and spans the peopled valley with an iron 
grasp ; in stronc contrast to the gaiety 
and glitter of the marble mosques and 
parti-coloured houses. Festoons of the 
graceful wild-vine, and the scented honey- 
suckle, draping its mouldering masonry ; 
masses of the caper-plant, with its beau- 
tiful blossoms, conceal the ravages of 
time ; lichens trail among its arches ; and 
a variety of stone-plants, fed by the 
moisture which is continually oozing 
through the interstices of the building, 
flourish in picturesque luxuriance, and 
lend a glory to its decay." 

The houses of the people of Constan- 
tinople are usually erected of wood, on 
a foundation of stone, while they are 
covered by far-projecting roofs, and sur^ 
mounted by cupolas commanding ex- 
tensive views. The windows are closed 
with lattice-work of cane, in the centre 
of which the wife of the Turk, excluded 
from public view, endeavours to amuse 
herself by seeing what is passing in the 
street. Whenever the clattering of hoofs 
and the yelping of dogs announce a pass- 
ing stranger, he will probably perceive, if 
he looks up, an eye glancing upon him 
from the aperture. A Turk seldom builds 
a house for himself entirely of stone. 
The insecurity of property is such, that 
he never calculates on any possession, 
even for his own life. Hence it is, that 
while wooden -frame workhouses have 
long since been discarded in Europe, a 
Turk still clings to them with oriental 
pertinacity; and hence it is also that 



fires are so common, and that they con- 
sume not merely houses and streets, but 
entire towns, and are not extinguished 
till all the inflammable ingredients are 
exhausted. Another reason for the dis-' 
like of the Turks to dwellings constructed 
of durable materials is, a feeling encou- 
raged by his religion, that a true believer 
in the prophet should not desire to have 
a permanent dwelling upon earth; his 
affections ought to centre upon the plea- 
sures awaitinff him in another state of 
existence. What in the case of the 
Mohammedan is only an idle delusion 
should with the Christian reader be an 
abiding impression. " This is not your 
rest," ought to be the motto of his daUy 
conduct, moderating his pursuit of things 
temporal, and quickening his prosecution 
of those which are eternal. 

F. S. W. 



FLATTERY TO A DYING MONARCH. 

As Louis XIII. lay upon his death-bed, 
he testified, with much earnestness, his 
anguish of conscience to his ordinary 
confessor. The confessor, one of those 
base creatures who think flattery accept- 
able to all men and on all occasions, said 
to the dying monarch, *' It suffices to see 
with what pietv the king^ looks at the 
crucifix in his hand, to be convinced of 
the good understanding which exists 
between their Divine and human majes- 
ties." Louis, we are told, was disgusted, 
and turned to the other side of the bed in 
silence. 



A COMFORTABLE CARRIAGE. 

When pope Pius vii. visited Paris, to 
crown Napoleon emperor of France, three 
delicate pieces of attention were paid to 
him by that monarch. The furniture of 
his apartments was, to the minutest 
details, almost a fac-simile of that which 
he used when at home. The passes of 
the Alps were carefully railed and fenced 
with parapets, to prevent accidents to 
the distinguished traveller. The coach 
was, perhaps, a still more singular speci- 
men of the luxuries which wealthy and 
power can furnish. It was mounted on 
springs, then quite a novelty, and con- 
tained a false bottom, made of silver, 
into which warm water was introduced, 
when the cold was felt to be inconve- 
nient. 
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AN ONLY SON. 

Soon after the rev. Pliny Flsk and rev. 
Levi Parsons lefl; their mountain homesi 
in Western Massachusetts, near the close 
of 1819, as the first American mission- 
aries to Palestine, their young friend, 
Jonas King, from the same neighbour- 
hood, was elected professor in Amherst 
College, and proceeded to Paris, to pur- 
sue the study of Arabic, with the cele- 
brated De Sacy. He there became 
familiar with an American gentleman, 
then at the head of one of the first com- 
mercial houses in Paris, to whose care 
his correspondence was addressed. 

In Februaiy, 1 822, the lamented Par- 
sons died, and the rev. Mr. Fisk, without 
delay, addressed a letter to Mr. King, 
requesting that he would meet him at 
Malta, and in the place of Parsons, ac- 
company him as a missionary to Palestine; 
and fearing delay by waiting the action 
of the American Board of Missions, he in 
the same inclosure requested Mr. King's 
mercantile friend not only to second his 
invitation, but if possible to raise the sum 
of 370/., requisite for his support for three 
years. 

Mr. King, on receiving the letter in 
the merchant's counting-room, exclaimed, 
"This is from my friend Fisk; I beg 
leave to retire to your private office and 
read it" Oppressed with the weight of 
the proposition it contained, he spent an 
liour in prayer for Divine direction ; and 
hoping to gain further light as to the 
path of duty, from the indications of 
Providence, sought the merchant's ad- 
vice. He returned to the counting-room, 
and asked, with deep solicitude, *' What 
shall I do ? " Said his friend, " Go." 
"But," said he, "what will become of 
my aged and infirm parents in America ? " 
" I will be a son to them in your stead," 
replied his friend. "Then," said Mr. 
King, " I go up to Jerusalem, * not 
knowing the things that shall befall me 
there.' " 

" Now," said the merchant, "sit down 
at this desk, and write to my friends 
Thomas Waddington, of St. Remy, 
France; Louis Mertens, of Brussels; 
Claude Cromlin, of Amsterdam ; and John 
Venning, of St. Petersburg: state to 
them the circumstances, and that you are 
willing to go ; tell them I will give one- 
fifth of the 370Z., and leave it to their 
decision whether they will join me in 
filling up the amount." By the return 
of the mails it appeared that God had 



put it into the hearts of these gentlemen 
cheerfully to respond to the appeal, and 
Mr. King lost no time in preparing for 
his departure. 

A few months previous to this, Mr. 
King had established the monthly concert 
of prayer in his own hired upper chamber 
in Paris. At the first and second meet- 
ings only three were present; at the 
third, the number was increased to ten ; 
at the fourth, to thirty ; and soon after 
his departure, it rose to three hundred ; 
and this concert is still continued with 
interest in that city. 

A large concourse assembled in the 
church of the Oratoire, to listen to Mr. 
King's farewell address, and join in com- 
mending him to the God of all grace ; 
and he was cheered in a similar manner, 
on his way, by Christian assemblies at 
Lyons, Nismes, Montpelier, and Mar- 
seilles, where he embarked for Malta, 
whence he proceeded with Mr. Fisk to 
Jerusalem. 

His friend, the merchant, from time to 
time wrote to the solitary parents, in- 
closing some tokens of regard " from their 
affectionate son." The next year he 
returned to America; and early in the 
spring of 1824 he was at Northampton, 
about twenty-five miles from the parents, 
meditating a visit to their humble abode. 
He applied to the landlord, who furnished 
him with a wagon, with his little son for 
a driver; and freighted with a bag of 
groceries, which extended the whole length 
of the wagon, they set off early in the 
morning; and after encountering snow- 
drifts and other obstacles by the way, 
arrived at the cottage about two p.m. 

Leaving the lad with the wagon in the 
street, the gentleman knocked, saying, as 
he entered, " It is a chill, uncomfortable 
day, friends ; would you be so kind as to 
allow a stranger to warm himself a little 
by your fire ? " He was welcomed, and 
seated between the aged couple, in whom 
he distinctly recognised the features of 
Jonas, and who, in their turn, fixed on 
him a scrutinizing eye. After a short 
pause, he said deliberately, " I once had 
a friend, who said to me, ' What shall I 
do?' Said I, * Go.' *But what,' said 
he, ' will become of my aged and infirm 

Earents in America ? ' I replied, * I will 
e a son to them in your stead.' ' Then,' 
said he, ' I go up to Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me 
there.' " 

Instantly the aged couple sprang to 
him, exclaiming, " This ij Mr. W ," 
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and almost overwhelmed him with tears 
and caresies. "Let us pray," said the 
father ; and they unburdened their hearts 
at the throne of mercy. 

Scarcely were they again seated, when 
the mother took from the shelf a new 
quarto Bible, saying, she hoped her friend 
would not blame her for payine^ ten dol- 
lars for it, out of the fifty he had sent her 
a few months previous. " Our old eyes," 
she said, " could not well read the small 
print of the other Bible. I told Mr. King 
I did not believe we could make any 
better use of the money, or should ever 
be the poorer for buying a Bible that we 
could read ; and it is a great comfort to 
us." Their friend expressed his appro* 
bation of the purchase, admired the Bible, 
and, before he returned it to the shelf, 
slipped into it, unperceived, a ten dollar 
bill ; which she afterwards wrote him had 
been found on the floor when they were 
reading the Bible, and which she recog- 
nised as from the hand of God, having 
no knowledge by what means the exact 
amount expended had thus come again 
into their hands. 

After a brief interchange of confidence 
and affection, she said to her esteemed 
gueet, " I presume, sir, you have not 
dined, and must be in need of refresh- 
ment. I am very sorry we have not a 
cup of tea to offer you, but we have some 
nice ham and fresh eggs, which I will 
immediately prepare." Her friend re- 
marked, •* There is a bag in the wagon, 
containing several articles from *your 
son,' and perhaps there may be tea among 

The bag, with not a little effort, was 
transferred from the wagon to the cottage 
floor, and the mother addressed herself 
to the task of taking out its contents. 
Among packages of flour, rice, loaf- 
sugar, coffee, chocolate, raisins, and other 
articles, each of which she held up with 
new expressions of delight, as received 
from one she so much loved, she at length 
came to a package of four pounds of hyson 
tea, when she held it out to the father, 
with streaming eyes, saying, " Look here, 
papa, Jonas is the same dear good boy 
that he always was ; he knew we were 
out of tea sometimes ; he don't forget his 
poor father and mother." Then opening 
a package of Turkey figs, ** And is this 
also," said she "from Jerusalem ? Papa, 
was there ever such a son as Jonas ? " 
By this time all hearts were overflowing. 
" Let us pray," said the father ; and the 
exploring of the treasures was suspended, 



while they again united in thanksgiving 
to God. 

It was not long before the little com- 
pany were seated at a well-fumisbed 
table, refreshed by the gifls of the kind 
" son," mingling their sympathies, and 
recounting all the way in which they had 
been led. While thus conversing, the 
merchant affectionately asked, "Do you 
never regret the sacrifice you have made 
in giving up your only son to he a mi^ 
sionary?" The aged father replied, 
" * God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life;' and sballlvith« 
hold my only son from obeying the com- 
mand of our aspended Saviour, * Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature ? * " 

All present were deeply affected, a tear 
standing in the eye even of the young 
driver; they again howed in prayer: 
both the father and the merchant led in 
turn, commending the little company, 
the absent son, and a sin-ruined world to 
the God of missions. 

The interview was an hour bright with 
the beams of the Sun of righteousness, 
amid the dark pilgrimage of life, an oasis 
in the desert, a season never to be for- 
gotten by any one of the four persons 
who thus met for the first and the last 
time on earth. 

That young driver, as he afterwards 
distinctly stated, here first had his mind 
impressed with the sacredness of the work 
of foreign missions. He gave his heart 
to Christ, pursued a thorough course of 
education, went forth to the heathen, and 
was no other than Henry Lyman, the 
noble martyr who fell by the side of 
Munson, in 1834, among the bloody 
Battas of Sumatra. 

The aged father, in his will, bequeathed 
to the merchant, for the purchase of a 
book in token of his love, the sum of five 
dollars, which at his death was paid to 
the widow for the old small-print Bible, 
which is still possessed as a precious 
memento. The widow has entered into 
rest ; and the stranger passing a rural 
graveyard in South Hawley, where the 
scenery opens in magnificence and 
beauty, reads on the tombstone oftbe 
father his reply, just quoted, to the ques- 
tion, whether he ever regretted the gift 
to missions of his only son. — American 
Messenger, 
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MAKING HASTE TO BE RICH. 

The marquis of Chandos embarked 
300,000/. in the South Sea scheme. His 
stock reached a premium of 300,000/. 
He was advised to sell, but reftised to do 
so, expecting a profit of half a million. 
The crash came, and he lost all ! Samuel 
Chandler, the eminent Nonconformist 
divine, also risked his whole fortune in 
the bubble. He lost it, and was obliged 
to serve in a bookseller's shop for two or 
three years afterwards. With what force 
he must subsequently have preached on 
the text, "They that will be rich, fall 
into temptation and a snare 1 " 



VINCENT DE PAUL. 

It is recorded of Vincent de Paul, that 
in his extreme old age, having been 
forced, much against his will, to accept 
the gift of a coach, that his benevolent 
labours might be less crippled by the 
burden of his infirmities, he could only 
be induced to use it by employing it to 
convey, as he went along, the sick to the 
hospital, and the old and the poor to their 
place of abode. It is in harmony with 
these incidents that we learn that before 
each of his repasts, he lifted up his voice 
to heaven, to implore a blessing on the 
honest peasants, whose labour had pro- 
duced the bread he was about to eat. 



THE OSTRICH AND ITS ALLIED SPECIES. 

No. IV. 

In South Africa, the ostrich is often 
hunted down by a number of horsemen 
stationed in different parts of the plain, 
who meet it at every turn; but some- 
times it has been known to turn upon its 
foes with great fury. The great power 
of its limbs enables it to strike with tre- 
mendous force ; and the traveller. Dr. 
Shaw, notices the melancholy case of a 
man who was severely wounded by a 
stroke from the large hoof-like claw of 
one of these birds, which attacked him. 
The same writer (Travels in Arabia) de- 
scribes the ferocity which the tame 
ostrich often displays towards strangers, 
especially if ill-dressed. " Notwithstand- 
ing (he says) these birds appeared tame 
and tractable to such persons of the 
family as were more known and familiar 
to them, yet they were very often fierce 



and rude to strangers, especially the 
poorer sort, whom they would not only 
endeavdur to push down, by running 
furiously upon them, but would not cease 
to peck at them violently with their bills, 
and strike at them with their feet, whereby 
they were frequently very mischievous." 
He adds, that while they are engaged in 
these assaults, they utter a fierce, angry, 
hissing noise, with their throats inflated 
and their mouths open ; at other times, 
they utter a chuckling or cackling noise ; 
but during the silent hours of the night, 
they often made a very doleful and 
hideous noise, sometimes resembling the 
roaring of the lion — sometimes the hoarse 
voice of the bull or ox. Frequently, too, 
they groan as if in the greatest agonies : 
hence the expression of the prophet 
Micah, i. 8 — " 1 will make a mourning 
as the ostrich." Here we may observe, 
that the term '' hathhayyanah " (the 
daughter of wailing), is rendered '^owls" 
in this passage, and in others of the com* 
mon translation : but it is, we believe, 
generally acknowledged that the moaning 
ostrich is really the bird alluded to.— See 
Job XXX. 29, and Isa. xiii. 21. 

It appears that Dr. Shaw often saw the 
ostrich tame in North Africa, and other 
travellers record instances of the same 
description which they elsewhere met 
with. At the factory of Fodor, on the 
south bank of the Niger, Adamson saw 
two tame ostriches, which were so fami- 
liar as to allow themselves to be mounted. 
On the back of the largest, two little 
negroes seated themselves, when, feeling 
their weight, he began to set off at a 
quick pace, carrying them several times 
round the village ; nor could the bird be 
stopped, except by obstructing his pas- 
sage. Interested by this sight, and 
desirous to try their strength, Adamson 
caused a full-grown man to mount the 
smallest, and two others the largest ; nor 
did the burden seem disproportioned to 
their strength. At first, thev set off at a 
moderate pace ; but when a little excited 
by the exercise, they expanded their 
wings, as if to catch the wind, and moved 
along with astonishing fieetness. £very 
one, he observes, must have seen a part- 
ridge run, and therefore must know that 
a man is not able to keep up with it,^- 
hence it is easy to imagine how rapid it 
would be if elevated on longer limbs, and 
taking a series of enormous strides ; just 
so it is with the powerful ostrich, with 
which the fleetest norse cannot keep up 
in the course, though, perhaps, the latter 
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would hold out longer. He adds, that 
he afterwards often saw this trial of the 
strength of the ostrich, which is quite 
sufficient to prove that, could it he brought 
to obedience, and trained like a horse, it 
might be in many cases of great utility. 
Indeed, the traveller Moore mentions 
that he once saw a man journeying, 
mounted on an ostrich ; hut such prac- 
tices are rather accidental than of ordi- 
nary occurrence. 

It is a remarkable fact, that in South 
Africa, on the vast plains north of the 
Gariep, where the ostrich is very common, 
it is generally to be seen intermingled 
with herds of zebras or darews (Burchell's 
zebia) ; and Xenophon observed the same 
thing with regard to the ostrich and wild 
ass of the Deserts of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia. This predilection of the ostrich 
for the company of tliese quadrupeds is 
very singular; — many travellers have 
noticed it, and have assured us that where 
herds of zebras abound, in the midst of 
them may be seen the towering ostrich, 
accompanying them in their movements. 
From this companionship the bird, per- 
haps, derives an instinctive feeling of 
sai^ty. Some persons have regarded the 
ostrich as not polygamous; but this is 
evidently a mistake — at all events it is 
so as a general rule, and several females 
combine to lay their eggs in the same 
nest. The nest is a mere excavation in 
the ground, with the sand heaped up 
around it, so as to form a sort of circular 
bank or elevated margin. Each female 
lays about ten or twelve eggs ; at least, 
this is the number assigned by Le Vail- 
lant, who, on one occasion, met with a 
nest containing thirty-eight eggs, with 
thirteen others lying around it. This 
nest he watched, and saw during the day 
four females succeessively sit upon them ; 
towards the close of the evening, the 
male bird took his turn of incubation. 
That the male should occupy the place of 
the females during the night, is the more 
necessary, as it is at this time that the 
smaller beasts of prev — wild cats, jackals, 
and others — prowl about in quest of food ; 
and his superior strength renders him a 
better defender than one of the females 
would be; and, indeed, it is far from 
uncommon for the natives to find one or 
more of these rapacious beasts lying dead 
near the nest, killed by a stroke of*the 
bird's powerful foot. 

The supernumerary eggs placed round 
the nest on the outside of the circular 
mound, are regarded as a provision for 



the young birds when first excluded, and 
as yet unable to digest the hard and often 
acrid vegetable food on which the parents 
subsist. This is highly probable, inas- 
much as in some loodities no food is to 
be obtained excepting at a considerable 
distance from the nest, and consequently 
out of the reach of the young until they 
have gained a tolerable degree of strength 
— whereas, within the course of a few 
hours af^er being hatched, they require a 
supply of food. The period of incubation 
is from thirty-six to forty days. In the 
middle of the day the eggs, partially 
covered by the sand, are left for an hour 
or two by the parent birds, the heat of 
the sun being sufficient to preserve their 
proper temperature. In Arabia, it is 
stated that incubation commences in the 
rainy season, and that the young are 
hatched in spring, before the sun gives 
forth any considerable degree of heat; — 
the presumption is, therefore, that they 
are never left in that country. 

The flesh of the young ostrich is re- 
ported to be very good, and the eggs, 
Doth in Arabia and throughout Africa, 
are regarded as great delicacies ; but the 
utmost caution is required in procuring 
them ; for if the parent bird perceives 
that the nest has been visited or disturbed, 
she breaks all that remain, and imme- 
diately abandons the spot. The natives, 
therefore, use a very long stick with a 
hook, in order to draw them forth, and 
cautiously conceal their footsteps, as well 
as their persons, from the view of the 
birds ; and if this be well managed, four 
or five new-laid eggs may be obtained 
for several days. It is not man only that 
is eager to rob the ostrich of its eggs ; — 
in South Africa there is a species of fox 
called the caama, which preys upon theni 
to a great extent; but this animal is 
sometimes killed by the parent birds, 
which, when they observe tneir insidious 
enemy, run to assault it witli fury. The 
animosity displayed by the ostrich to- 
wards the caama, is a fact well known to 
the natives, who turn it to their o\ra 
profit ; for, when wishing to procure these 
birds, they are in the habit of fastening a 
dog near the eggs, and conceal themselves 
close by, waiting the event. On seeing 
the dog, the ostrich rushes to the attack, 
and, rendered incautious by its eager- 
ness, is killed by the bullet or arrow. 
The ostrich, in fact, watches over its eggs 
with great assiduity, and, as the outlying 
eggs prove, is instinctively provident for 
her young. 
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And here we may allude to the well- 
known passage in the hook of Joh, xxxix. 
14| 15, 16, '* Which leaveth her eggs in 
the earth, and warmeth them in dust, 
and forgetteth that the foot may crush 
them, or that the wild beast may hreak 
them. She is hardened against her young 
ones, as though they were not her's : her 
labour ia in vain without fear." 

Some persons believe that in very hot 
latitudes the ostrich does not sit upon 
the eggs, but leaves them covered up in 
the sand to be hatched by the natural 
heat of the sun. This may be, but it is not 
by any means an ascertained fact; be- 
sides, it is evidently of the ostrich of the 
.Syrian and Arabian deserts that the writer 
is Speaking. And again, other points of 
the description are apparently as inappli- 
cable to the ostrich of the tropical regions 
as of Svria. The difficulty is not got over 
by shining the account from the Syrian 
ostrich to the ostrich of the torrid zone. 
To us it appears that these verses are read 
with a prepossessed idea of the meaning. 
The ostrich does commit her eggs to 
the sand. She deposits them in it, and 
may occasionally, and does occasionally, 
leave them ; but it is not said that she 
does not incubate — she warmeth them in 
the dust; the original word " warmeth" 
{iehammena) has, we believe, an active 
signification,— she herself warmeth them 
in the dust — she does not leave them to 
be warmed. Now, as to her " hardening 
herself against her young ones," it is well 
known that, on the most trifling occasion 
or any suspicious appearance, — the acci- 
dental approach of a man or large beast 
of prey, — she leaves her eggs, and also 
her young ones, and often never returns, 
or if she does, it is when her young have 
perished, or the chicks in the half>incu- 
oated eggs have lost their vitality. It is 
often the case, both in Arabia and the 
Sahara, that the Arabs find nests thus 
deserted, the eggs contained in them being 
addled, or the chicks, in a more or less 
advanced stage, dead and putrid. Fre- 
quently, too, they meet with a few miser- 
able young ones, evidently hatched but a 
few days, and about the size of a bantam 
fowl, straggling about half starved, and 
uttering a plaintive sound. They are 
evidently birds abandoned by the parent, 
and left prematurely to themselves. They 
have wandered from the nest, and per- 
haps the mother never broke the store 
eggs for their nourishment. In this view 
the ostrich may be regarded as stupid, 
cruel, and destitute of that natural affec- 



tion for its offspring which quadrupeds 
and birds in general display so pre- 
eminently. Other birds will bring food 
even to their caged young, — you may 
look at their nests, and scare the pa- 
rent away, but she watches all the time, 
and returns to her brood the instant you 
depart. But the ostrich, scared away, 
either does not return, or returns when it 
is too late. 

Most of the young ones, we suspect, 
when abandoned prematurely, perisn, — 
unless, indeed, they happen to be in a 
spot where food is obtamable. In the 
Sahara, indeed, it is a marvel how the 
old ones manage to live. Dr. Shaw states, 
that the parts of that vast desert which 
these birds chiefly frequent, are destitute 
of all manner of food and herbage, except 
It be some tufts of coarse grass, with a 
few solitary plants, utterly destitute of 
moisture and nourishment; — the herbage 
is, indeed, withered *^ afore it groweth 
up," Psa. cxxix. 6. Yet these herbs, 
dry and parched as they are, will some- 
times have both their leaves and stalks stud- 
ded over with a great variety of land-snails^ 
which may afford the ostriches nutriment. 
It is very probable that lizards, small 
snakes, and other reptiles, as well as 
insects, constitute a considerable part of 
their food. Yet still, considering the 
great voracity of this bird, and also its 
bulk, it is wonderful how it should be 
able to subsist, and still more so how the 
voung, after their first provisions are ex- 
laurted. should be brought up and nou- 
rished. 

The ostrich feeds upon the tops of 
shrubby plants, seeds, and grain, and 
also reptiles and insects ; — we have often 
seen these birds in the Zoological Gar- 
dens pursue flies and other insects, and 
snap at them. 

There is another point which marks 
the stupidity of this gigantic bird, and 
proves its want of understanding. We 
allude to its propensity for swallowing 
articles which are perfectly indigestible, 
and often deleterious or hurtful ; — pieces 
of metal, glass, coins, stones, wood, lea- 
ther, cordage, have been all found in the 
stomachs of these birds, and sometimes 
in abundance. Occasionally the bird is 
killed in consequence of this undistin- 
guishing voracity. Valisnieri saw one 
perish from swallowing a quantity of 
quick lime; and some years since, one 
died in the Zoological Gardens, from 
swallowing a lady's parasol. 

It does not appear that this habit of 
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swallowing hard tubttances is the result 
of captivity; — ^in their wild state, they 
swallow not only pebbles, which most 
probably assist digestion, but any other 
materials which chance may throw in 
their way, not even rejecting the dung 
of birds, and the like. Occasionally the 
ostrich strays about the borders of sown 
and cultivated lands, and is a most un- 
welcome visitor, as it not only devours 
great quantities of com, but also tram- 
ples £wn the straw, thus committing 
great devastation. 

The description of the ostrich is too 
familiar to be all detailed; the height 
of the adult male is between seven and 
eight feet 

The young ostrich is covered with 
coarse plumage of a blackish brown, mot- 
tled and striped with yellowish. The 
feathers of the back have the shafts dila- 
ted into a thin horny strip. 

The ostrich is decidedly the largest of 
all birds now known in a state of exist- 
ence; but, as we have previously ob- 
served, it was exceeded by one species 
of dinornis, which, at no remote epoch, 
wandered over the hills of New^ Zealand. 
All the terrestrial wingless, or, rather, 
imperfectly- winged birds, indeed, are of 
considerable stature, except the apteryx 
or kiwi; but, between the latter bird and 
the other struthious species, the ostrich, 
for example, there are many points of 
dissimilarity, independent of magnitude. 
The kiwi is endowed with an exquisite 
sense of smell ; in the ostrich this sense 
is dull : the eyes of the kiwi are minute, 
and they are constructed for nocturnal 
vision; — those of the ostrich are large, 
and its powers of vision are peculiarly 
strong, — it scans the expanse of desert 
around it, its eyes undimmed by the glare 
of a vertical sun. The kiwi breeds in holes, 
the ostrich in the sand. With respect to the 
emeu, the rhea, and the cassowary, they 
very much resemble the ostrich in general 
habits and manners, particularly the two 
former. The cassowary lives on the 
luxuriant Moluccas, and other islands of 
the Asiatic Archipelago; and, though 
powerful and fleet, it is not a desert bird, 
and its digestive organs are not adapted 
for coarse, hard diet, but for fruits and 
succulent vegetables. He is bold and 
resolute, but by no means intelligent. 
None of the struthionidee, in fact, appear 
to be elevated even among birds in the 
scale of intelligence ; — and the expression 
in reference to the ostrich, " God hath 
deprived her of wisdom, neither hath he 



imparted to hernnderitanding,"i8 appli- 
cable to thbm all. 

In concluding our history of the oatricbi 
it may be as well to observe that we cont- 
menced by some observations on the 
group in general, and, after taking a 
review of the living and the ettinct spe- 
cies, entered into some details^ we trust, 
not uninteresting, respecting the latter; 
first, because they are little known — some 
not at all — to the non -scientific world, 
whose instruction we especially aim at; 
and secondly, because the history of every 
animal is more full, and more replete with 
information, when accompanied by fin 
outline of the species most nearly allied 
to it, and especmlly by an account, as far 
as it can be made out, of the species 
which, from some cause or causes, have 
disappeared from the surface of the earth, 
ieavmg few memorialSi excepting their 
bones, to testify of their previous exist- 
ence in places or countries which shall 
know them no more. When these relics 
are investigated, we find that the ostrich 
group, instead of being so extremely 
limited In species as it now is, was once 
a numerous assemblage, — that the band 
of man has produced irreparable devas- 
tation among them, and that, were it not 
for a concurrence of circumstances in its 
favour, even the camel-bird of the desert 
would, before now, have shared the fate 
of the dodo and the dinornis. M. 



A WAR BALLOON. 

Among the curious features of Napo- 
leon's expedition to Egypt, in 1799, may 
be numbered a war balloon, employed, 
we presume, for the purpose of executing 
surveys, or pouring down missiles upon 
the heads of the enemv. This balloon 
was afterwards refitted at the public 
expense, and employed by M. Gay 
Lussac, the eminent chemist, in scientific 
pursuits. He ascended in it to the great 
height of four miles and a half, carrying 
with him a flask, carefully exhausted and' 
fitted with a stop-cock, in order to bring 
down a portion of air from the higher 
regions. The lovers of fresh air wiQ be 
gratified to learn that their lungs may 
enjoy this luxury as easily on terra firma 
as in such dangerous altitudes. The air 
drawn by Lussac was found, on analysis, 
to be exactly the same as that collected 
near the surface of the earth. 



ANCIENT NAILS. — GOD IS A FATHER. 
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ANCIENT NAILS. 

SoMfi nails of a peculiar fornii seven or 
eight inches long, the heads ahout an 
inch and a half square, have heen dis- 
covered at Bourne-park, near Canterhury. 
It is supposed by some that these nails 
were used in the crucifixion of malefactors 
during the dominion of the Romans in 
Britain. A Roman burial-place is situate 
not far distant from the spot where the 
skeletons were disinterred, and these ma- 
lefactors were apparently buried on the 
outside of the ordinary cemetery. One 
of the nails is stated to have been driven 
directly through the shoulder-blade of 
the body. 



GOD IS A FATHER. 



PROM " THE MERCY SEAT. 
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Earthly parents die ; they dwell in 
houses of clay ; their foundation is in the 
dust, and thev are crushed before the 
moth. The heart that beats for us 
must soon beat its last throb, and sleep 
beneath the clods of the valley. Not so, 
however, with our Father who is in hea- 
ven. Around the grave of the fondest 
earthly parent, the children of God may 
exclaim, *' ' The Lord liveth, and blessed 
he my rock, and let the Ood of my salva- 
tion be exalted.' " Time passes, but 
shortens not his duration. Years roll 
away upon years, while he still lives in 
the bloom of his eternity. The expres- 
sions of parental love canmot follow those 
on whom they are lavished to the grave^ 
and protect them from corruption and 
the worm ; nor go up with them to the 
bar of judgment, and shield them from 
the sentence of a violated law. It is a 
corruptible inheritance only which they 
can leave to their children, to be divided 
among them for a brief period in this 
transitory world. Our Father who is in 
heaven, however, distributes to his chil- 
dren honours that are un wasting, an 
inheritance which is incorruptible, up de- 
filed, and that fadeth not away ; a build- 
ing of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. In this Father's 
house are many mansions. Their home 
is above the clouds ; God himself is the 
heritage of his people — their heaven, and 
their exceeding great reward. 

• « « • • 

There is no sternness and repulsiveness 
in that Holy One, who teaches his children 
to call him Father. It is not with the 



frown of wrath upon his brow, nor with 
menaced damnation on his lips, nor with 
the thunderbolt of vengeance in his hand, 
that he invites sinners to his throne. 
There are other discoveries of the Divine 
nature than these. There is the heart of 
love; there is the infinitude of love, not 
willing that any should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance. *' Be- 
hold," saith he, "I stand at the door and 
knock ; if any man hear my voice, and o{>en 
the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me." Though 
unworthy of the privilege, though we 
cannot acquire it by any work of right- 
eousness, though the gold of Ophir can- 
not purchase it, it is a privilege that he 
gives — ogives as an affectionate father to 
his son — as a wealthy, bountiful prince 
adopts some poor orphan, and makes him 
the hiheritor of his crown. 

Come, then, ye who are young ! No 
longer despise the grace and bounty of 
your Father who is in heaven. Come 
and enter into his family. Now, while 
conscience is yet tender, and memory and 
heart are open to impressions that will 
leave their trace upon many a passing 
year ; now, while the evil days come not, 
remember your Creator in the days of 
your youth. He utters no stronger and 
more affectionate claim than when he 
says, " My son, give me thine heart.** 
He would have those wayward and wan^ 
dering thoughts, those dissipated and 
vain and idolatrous affections weaned 
from others, and concentrated on himself. 
Child of promise and of hope, of solicitude 
and prayer! thoughtless and gay, and 
never more in need of a Father's care, 
wilt thou not from this time say unto 
him, " My Father, thou art the Guide of 
my youth ? '* 

Ye, too, who are absorbed in earth, 
infatuated by its pleasures, burdened with 
its business, or grasping after its wealth 
and honours, come ye, and seek the 
repose, and set your affections on the 
inheritance which earth has not, and 
which pertains only to the family of God. 
Why, pilgrims and strangers, give ye to 
that world, the fashion of which passeth 
away, the affections which are due only 
to Him who liveth for ever and ever? 
" Wherefore come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and touch not the unclean thing ; and I 
will receive you, and will be a Father 
unto you, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.'* 

Ye children of sorrow ! to you the voice 
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of mercv declares, that the man is never 
comfortless who has God for his Father. 
Trials are no longer trials ivhen the bur- 
den is cast on the bosom of his paternal 
love. Sorrow loses its name when his 
own soft hand wipes away the tear. Con- 
solation in the woes of earth is not in 
forgetfulness, nor in gaiety, nor in braving 
the ills which it is impossible to avoid. 
Miserable comforters are they all ! 

Ye whose earthly parents have de- 
scended to the tomb, and left you to 
prove the chilling negligence and selfish- 
ness of this cold world, how unutterably 
precious for you to learn the lesson, 
" When my father and my mother for- 
sake me, then the Lord will take me up." 
Let not your heart be troubled ; He will 
not leave you orphans. Think not that 
your last hope lies buried among the 
dead. Weep not in such bitter anguish 
at that grave. Say not, " Oh that I were 
resting with thee beneath that tranquil 
clod." Your Father who is in heaven shall 
never die. He hath said, ** I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee." 

Ye who are disappointed and mortified 
in the world ; who are sick of men be- 
cause they have so often deceived you, 
come, make the eternal God your refuge. 
Ye whose hopes have leaned on earth, 
only to learn that in one sad hour the 
bright vision may vanish ; come, and lean 
on an arm that is never weary, and par- 
take of bounty that is never exhausted. 
Ye, too, who may, peradventure, complain 
of earthly parents, come ye, and make 
the God of heaven your Father. There 
is One of whose care and tenderness you 
shall never complain ; of whose liberality 
you shall indulge no suspicion ; and who, 
while all the objects of love and expecta- 
tion here below prove broken cisterns, 
that hold no water, himself remains the 
Fountain of living waters. 

And ye who have no God I Oh, return 
ye to the God from whom ye have 
revolted, the heavenly Parent ye have so 
ungratefully forsaken ; and who, by so 
many and such varied means, would fain 
induce you, prodigal as you may be, to 
look towards your Father's house I What 
a void, what a chasm in that bosom that 
has no God, no Father ! Return, poor 
exile, to thy forsaken Father. Come, 
thou wanderer, thou lone-lost spirit; 
come back at thy Father's bidding. Here 
is his letter missive to thee, inviting thee 
to come. Here is his name and seal. 
Are they not your Father's? In the 
secret of thy closet, then, return to him. 



In the silence of thy heart, return to 
him. In mourning and penitence, in 
confidence in his Son, in peace and joy, 
come back to him. And then, when you 
die to sin and earth, you will live unto 
God and heaven; you will go to your 
Father's house; and where he is, there 
you shall be also. 



INDUSTRIOUS DOGS. 

Dogs were formerly employed in this 
country to aid in human labour, in more 
ways than one. Amongst the most curi- 
ous of their services was the plan adopted 
of making them work machinery for 
roasting meats, which they performed by 
running on a wheel, like a squirrel in his 
cage. Occasionally, when tney loitered 
in their task, a red-hot cinder would be 
dropped on them by a cruel cook, to 
quicken them in their labours. These 
dogs were called turnspits. They were 
comparatively recently employed in the 
above manner at an inn in Caerleon, in 
Monmouthshire, and iu the seat of colonel 
Kemeys Tynte, in the same county. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON A SPRAINED 
ANKLE. 

It has been said that " a good horse 
is never of a bad colour;" but I am 
somewhat led to doubt the truth of the 
adage. Whether it be the natural wil- 
fulness of my disposition that leads me 
to doubt many things which others regard 
as axioms, I cannot say, but it seems to 
me that if we are frequently sceptical 
when we ought to believe, we are 
sometimes credulous when we ought to 
question. I not only believe that a good 
horse may be of a bad colour, but also 
that a good book may have a bad title. 

When an author takes " A Sprained 
Ankle" for his subject, his readers will 
not expect from him much entertainment 
or originality. Such a subject, however, 
like a horse of a bad colour, if not attrac- 
tive, may be rendered useful. Let us see 
what we can make of it. 

It may be, reader, that you have en- 
dured the torture of a violent sprain 
of the ankle with its attendant inflamma- 
tion, swelling, and discoloration. IToa 
may be familiar with hot fomentations, 
lotions, cold water, embrocations, and 
bandages. You may have reclined on a 
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Bofa, or sat, through the slowly revolving 
hours, with your leg on a gout stool, 
now and then hohhling into another 
room, leaning on a stick or a crutch; 
sometimes patiently seeking the advan- 
tage of rest, and sometimes impatiently 
awaiting for the doctor. If these things 
are known to you, it will not he unplea- 
sant to be reminded of a trouble that you 
have passed through, and if hitherto you 
have not met with such a disaster as that 
of a sprained ankle, it may not be amiss 
to make you aware of your liability. 

As telling the truth is in most, if not 
in all cases, the best apology, when one 
is needed ; so the simple relation of a fact 
is frequently more interesting than a high 
wrought description. My tale will be 
told in a few words, though my comments 
thereupon may be a little more lengthy. 

I was returning home late (sadly too 
late for one of my years, for it was eleven 
o'clock at night, but I had been unex- 
pectedly detained), when suddenly I set 
my foot on a broken flag stone. Some- 
thing gave a snap, but, at the moment, 
so intense was my agony, that I knew not 
whether it was my leg, or a piece of 
wood, or the flag stone. A deathly cold- 
ness came over me, and I thought that 
my senses were about to leave me ; so, 
steadying myself against a closed shdp 
window, I awaited the crisis. A cold 
perspiration having somewhat relieved 
me, and being near my abode, I hopped 
to some palisades by the road side, and 
with the assistance they afforded me, 
contrived to reach my own habitation. 

What a blessing is it to be calm and 
collected in bodily affliction ! This has 
hitherto almost always been the case with 
me, and it was so on the occasion to 
which I have alluded. I succeeded, with 
some assistance, in getting off my boot, 
and perceiving how much my foot and 
ankle were bruised, swollen, and inflamed, 
immediately applied to a surgeon ; hap- 
pily no bones were broken. 

Do not suppose it to be my intention 
to dwell on the subject of my ailment. 
So far from it, I purpose rather to beat 
up for your congratulation than your con- 
dolence, for I bear pain patiently, and 
my spirit has not been clouded for a 
moment. At the time that I am penning 
down these remarks, nearly six weeks 
have passed, during which I have almost 
been anchored to my chair and leg-rest, 
with very trifling amendment. Let me 
now see if there is not a sunny side even 
to a sprained ankle. 



It is related of a naval captain that, 
in spite of the severe shock his constitu- 
tion had received by a long residence in 
the West Indies, he still retained una- 
bated his natural cheerfulness. " I never 
hear you complain," said a friend to him. 
" And I trust you never will," was his 
reply, " for as my ill health is a subject 
that would give my friends pain, I reserve 
it for those to whom it may perhaps 
afford pleasure, and speak of it only to 
my doctors." It will be well if both the 
reader and Old Humphrey follow " in 
the wake " of the sea captain. 

When I found that no bones were 
broken, an emotion of thankfulness took 
possession of my mind that no heavier 
calamity had befallen me. Why some- 
where about the same time that my acci- 
dent occurred, an officer fell into a hole, 
fourteen or sixteen feet deep, and broke 
his leg in two places. For three weary 
hours did the agonising sufferer persevere 
in the almost forlorn hope of extricating 
himself from his wretched situation, his 
cries having brought no one to his assist- 
ance. Think of a man climbing up out 
of a hole four or five yards deep, and 
dragging after him his poor shattered 
limb I This achievement he performed, 
but whether he has survived his fearful 
accident, I do not know. I felt that I 
had been dealt with mercifully, and was 
grateful for my escape. 

There is this advantage in being de- 
prived for a season of our bodily facul- 
ties, that they immediately rise in our 
estimation, so that, if truly wise, we won- 
der we have not been more thankful to 
our heavenly Father for them ; we call to 
mind how long we have been favoured 
with them, and we are moved to say with 
Job, ** Shall we receive good at the hand 
of God, and shall we not receive evil?" 
Surely this is an advantage that no 
Christian man would willingly overlook. 

Another good thing that arises out of 
affliction is an increased sympathy for all 
in the like circumstances. Not a lame 
man can pass within my range of sight, 
while I sit by the window, but I follow 
him with my eyes and my heart. Peace 
go with thee, my crippled brother 1 What 
if we do for a little season go limping 
through the world, it is only what better 
men have done before us. If we are 
halting with our bodies, let us run the 
heavenly race the more swiftly with our 
souls. I have written a letter to the sur- 
veyor of the highway, that the broken 
flag stone may be repaired, and that my 
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neighbourti And, indeed, itrangen too, 
may be free, so far ai the faulty pavement 
it coneerned, from the mishap that has 
befallen me. 

It is wonderful how much confinement 
within doors quickens us in obtaining 
pleasure from trifles. As the captive 
counts the iron nails on the door of bis 
cell, and seeks with his eye the dim light 
that streams through his prison bars, so 
he who is confined to his chair or his 
chamber, looks around him for relief and 
recreation. I cannot tell ^ou the enjoy- 
ment I have felt in watchmg the habits 
of a linnet and three canary birds which 
are flying around me, with the doors of 
their cages wide open ; in observing the 
buds that are bursting forth from day to 
day from a geranium tree now before me ; 
in ranging with my eye over the different 
beds of my little garden, and in looking 
up to the ever-changing white clouds in 
the blue sky. After all, our enjovments 
depend more on what we are, than on 
what we see ; come joy, or come sorrow, 
a grateful heart will get good out of every- 
thing. 

The invitations and remarks of Chris- 
tian friends are far from being unwelcome, 
telling me as they do, that I am not for- 
gotten. ''Come to us," says one, ** and 
we will try to make you forget your foot 
as efiectually as if you never had one." 
*' Name any day you like best," says 
another, *' 1 have a nice sofa for you to 
rest on." "We will watch over you," 
says a third, " as tenderly as if you were 
a simple child instead of a wise old 
man." " I need not say," adds a fourth, 
"how grieved I am to hear of your sad 
accident, and how much I wish that I 
could be of some assistance to you." A 
fifth expresses his hope that I shall find 
myself strong enough to come to him 
" Quick, march!" and a sixth will not be 
put ofi* by so "lame a reason " as my 
infirmity, but proposes to send for me, 
and set me down again at my own door. 
"The short hobble in and out of the 
house can hardly do any harm, and you 
shall have an easy chair and a footstool 
by the fire." Say what you will, but I 
envy not the man whose heart glows not 
at the kind attentions of his brother pil- 
grims. To take away the thorns and 
briers, and to scatter flowers in each 
other's pathways is an occupation well 
befitting those who have to pass through 
tribulation and sorrow. 

If, on the one hand, the green leaves 
and the bright sunbeams call up within 



me grateful recollections of the past, on 
the other they excite hopeful anticipa- 
tions of the future. Yes ! yes I I shall 
soon again walk abroad. By the good- 
ness of God I shall yet "leap over a 
wall." 

"One day," says an eastern writer, 
"I inquired of a philosopher by what 
means he had gained so much wisdom ? 
He replied, ' By imitating the blind ; for 
a blind man never moves a single step 
till he has sounded with his stick the 
ground on which he is to trust himself.' " 
Something like the same remark may be 
made on a lame man as on a blind man. 
Trust me, in my present situation for 
setting down my poor foot on aught that 
is unsafe or unsound I When I leave my 
chair, I walk as if the ground were strewn 
with eggs, and I was afraid of break- 
ing them. " See then that ye walk cir- 
cumspectly," is a text which has now in 
my eyes a force which It did not possess 
before. 

Suitable and solemn reflections, and a 
clinging to God's holy word, are among 
the advantages that frequently attend 
afiliction ; and these of themselves are 
more than enough to repay us for our 
temporary deprivations. When afflictions 
make us neither wiser nor better, it is a 
very bad sign: "Blessed is the man 
whom thou chastenest, O Lord, and 
teachest him out of thy law," Psa. xciv. 
12. " When I sit in darkness, the Lord 
shall be light unto me," Micah vii. 8. 

I cannot tell how it is that sceptics get 
through their troubles. Oh, it is a blessed 
thing in affliction sin^ply to believe the 
written word, and confidingly to turn 
to " the Lord oup righteousness," who ia 
" able also to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him, seeing be 
ever liveth to make intercession for them," 
Heb. vii. 25. Whatever be our trouble, 
here are the elements of comfort, peace, 
and joy. It is eloquently said of £>r. 
Chalmers, by a celebrated divine, tbat 
" He followed the sceptic into all bis 
retreats, and overtook and overwhelmed 
him in each succession. At one time be 
would track his course along subterranean 
mines, amid fossil remains and fragments 
of aboriginal chaos, and confound bim 
there with the undeniable footprints of 
deity. At another he would rise <on 
untiring wing, and pursue him from star 
to star, from syateni to system, and con« 
fute him there, and bring back to tbia 
earth, as the evidence of his victory, a 
more glorious apocalypse of the power. 
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resources, and glory of Qod" Well 
may we all pray to be preserved from 
iceptioUm. 

My friends proffer me all manner of 
prescriptions with the confidence of phy- 
sicians. Some dwell on the advantages 
of ** rest," and the virtues of crab ver- 
juice ; others have an unshaken faith in 
the healing power of cold water, and a 
sovereign balm in the shape of a bottle 
of embrocation has been forwarded to 
me by the post. 

In looking back on the past I find that, 
among other advantages attending my 
accident, I may lay claim to a sense of 
deliverance from greater afiliction ; a 
higher estimate of my mercies ; sympa- 
thy for others' infirmities, and ' a desire 
to protect them from danger ; an increase 
of pleasure from trifling sources ; much 
kindness on the part of my friends; 
grateful recollections of the past ; hope- 
ful anticipations of the future; suitable 
and solemn reflections, and a clinging to 
God's holy word. I think, then, my 
reader will agree with me, that, though 
pain and confinement are not of them- 
selves agreeable, there is a sunny side 
even to a sprained ankle. 



LIVE THEM DOWN. 

Calumnies are as old as our race. 
Satan begat them in Paradise. He is well 
named accuser. He is the father of lies 
and of liars. There are difibrent ways in 
which those who are calumniated seek to 
put down the false and injurious reports. 
Some render railing for railing. They 
are foolish enough to vie with their 
detractors in taunts and revilings. It is 
a miserable resort. If you are very much 
excited by evil reports, and descend to 
retaliation, you at once raise the suspicion 
that there is some truth in what your 
enemies say of you. Conscious inno- 
cence does not stoop to recrimination. 

Some affect a supercilious indifference 
respecting the evil that is said of them ; 
they assume an independence which is 
not wholly consistent with a modest 
appreciation of one's self. They who 
care not what is said respecting them- 
selves, are not likely to live above merited 
reproach. The truly virtuous and good 
are far from being indifferent to what 
may injuriously affect their reputation. 

Some prosecute their defamers; they 
go into a civil court to establish their 



innocence. Perhaps this is sometimes 
necessary ; but I tnink it a measure of 
doubtful expediency. It probably seldom 
occurs that a slander suit improves any 
person's character. The motives of pro- 
secution are usually supposed to be- 
revengeful. A truly worthy person will 
not be easily persuaded to go before 
judges, jurors, lawyers, and a crowd of 
spectators to prove his character. 

Some are at great pains to contradict 
all false rumours. Such often have their 
bands full of business. The more notice 
you take of slanderers, the more indus- 
triously will they defame you. They 
are a class of persons who have very 
little character, and are right glad of an 
opportunity to attract some notice, by 
attacking those whose names are asso- 
ciated with respect 

Is there not a far better way than any 
of these ? — ** Not rendering evil for evil, 
or railing for railing; but contrariwise, 
blessing." ** For so is the will of God, 
that with well-doing ye may put to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men." 
Nothing else will so effectually silence 
slanderers. Let your life contradict their 
falsehoods, and you will have no need to 
defend your character. There is some- 
thing noble, dignified, lovely in the silence 
of conscious innocence, when the tongue 
of detraction is carpinp; and slandering. 
There is something Christ-like, when they 
who are reviled revile not again ; and 
when they bless those who persecute 
them, and say all manner of evil against 
them falsely. There is a homely pro- 
verb, that ** he who spitteth against the 
wind, spitteth in his own face." It is so 
with him who spits venom against the 
character of the innocent and virtuous; 
all the assaults of his malice recoil on his 
own head. Be not disturbed by him ; 
let him have his own way, and your inno- 
cence and his infamy will both be made 
apparent. It may cost some trial of your 
patience, but that will be a profitable 
exercise. Your name may, for a brief 
season, be under the cloud ; but it will 
shortly appear brighter than before. 
Possess your soul in patience; move 
quietly and steadily onward in an upright 
way, and fear not the evil which is aimed 
at you. " Who is he that will harm you, 
if ye be followers of that which is good ?" 
No one. There may be those who will 
try to injure you. They may be the 
more inimical towards you, for the very 
reason that they cannot provoke you to 
be revengeful. Be it so, if it must* 
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" Commit thy way unto the Lord ; trust 
also in him, and he shall hring it to pass: 
and he shall hring forth thy righteousness 
as the light, and thy judgment as the 
noon-day. *' — Evangelist 



STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT. 

In this impressive statue the sculptor, 
M. Falconet, has united the greatest sim- 
plicity with the most perfect grandeur of 
conception. He was indebted to no 
other statue, either ancient or modern, 
for the design which, unique of its kind, 
expresses most admirably the character 
of the man, and of the nation over which 
he reigned. The pedestal is an enor- 
mous mass of granite, forming an inclined 
plane, up the ascent of which the horse 
is labouring, and appears to have reached 
nearly the summit. The attitude has 
afibrded a fine opportunity for the display 
of skill and anatomical knowledge. The 
figure of the czar is full of fire and ani- 
mation ; he is seated on a bear's skin, 
and is clad in a simple tunic and mantle, 
— not characteristic of a particular age or 
country, but such as might be worn 
becomingly by any. He looks in the 
direction towards which the right-hand 
points, apparently at a distant object, 
supposed to be the citadel where the first 
foundation of his infant capital was laid. 
On the side of the rock is inscribed, in 
Latin,r— " To Peter the First, Catherine 
the Second, 1782 ;" an inscription the 
pregnant simplicity of which implies a 
volume, of which history furnishes the 
contents. ** I have not decked his per- 
son," said the sculptor, "with emblems 
of Roman consulage, nor placed a mar- 
shal's baton in his hand ; an ancient 
dress would have been unnatural, and 
the Russian one he himself wished to 
abolish. The skin on which he is seated 
is emblematic of the nation he refined. 
Possibly the czar would have asked me 
why I did not put a sabre into his hand ; 
but perhaps he made too great a use of it 
when alive." 

A laughable incident connected with 
this statue recently occurred. Some 
American sailors sallied forth on a frolic- 
some cruise; and one of them, forgetting 
the police, climbed over the iron palisade 
surrounding the statue, and, clambering 
up the rock, seated himself behind the 
emperor. He was speedily dismounted, 
and, after a night's confinement, was 
brought before the divisional ofiicer of 



police. His case was summarily disposed 
of, and so heavy a fine inflicted, that he 
naturally remonstrated. " No, no," said 
the oflicer, '* we can make no abatement ; 
if you will ride with great people, you 
must pay great people's price." 



CLERICAL GUESTS. 

Much has been written, and more has 
been said, about pastoral visits and 
ministerial deportment. Both pastors 
and people have thus been benefited, and 
the ministry have had " a good report of 
them which are without." Comparatively 
little attention, however, has been paid to 
one particular, namely, the conduct of a 
minister when visiting among strangers. 

He is quartered, perhaps, under the 
hospitable roof of some Christian. His 
conduct and character are thus exposed 
to the inspection of those who, by fre- 
quent observation of others, are well 
fitted to judge of it. A pious old divine 
said that he never knew a man until he 
lived with him ; and in a short visit of two 
or three days, shrewd observers can form 
a good estimate of their guest's cha- 
racter. 

On such occasions, therefore, ministers 
should be especially careful to avoid " the 
appearance of evil." If Christian hospi- 
tality make them feel at their ease, they 
should guard against the display of those 
disagreeable or unworthy traits of charac- 
ter which are most likely to appear when 
they are thus thrown off* their guard. 
They are received as messengers of 
Christ; they should show that religion 
occupies the chief place in their affec- 
tions. The want of this circumspection 
often occasions very unpleasant remarks 
on the part of their entertainers. 

How often is the remark made after 
their departure, '^ That man talked very 
little about religion;" or, ''He took no 
interest in our church and sabbath- 
school ;" or, still worse, " How self-con- 
ceited he was ; he talked of nothing but 
himself, and his own plans and opera- 
tions!" 

The Christian pastor should, of all 
others, be at all times and in all places 
an epistle of Christ, known and read of 
all men ; a light that bums and shines ; 
a lump of salt, giving its savour to all 
with which it mingles. 
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THE MANHOOD OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. 

Frederick, when he ascended the throne 
of Prussia in 1 740, was twenty-eight years 
of age. He found that the parsimony of 
his father had accumulated a large trea- 
sure, and transmitted to him the resources 
of the kingdom in a high state of efficiency. 
It might have heen expected, that after 
the restraints to which he had so recently 
been subjected, he would now plunge into 
those worldl}' pleasures whicn on every 
side courted his indulgence. A complete 
change, however, took place in his cha- 
racter, and, with his new position, new 
mental powers seemed to develope them- 
selves. The companions of his youthful 
amusements had expected, on his acces- 
sion to power, a liberal share of his patron- 
age; one of them, indeed, was so over- 
whelmed with congratulations upon his 
supposed good fortune, that he had to 
employ fifty clerks to reply to his corre- 
spondents. Frederick mortified these par- 
ties, however, not a little, by appointing 
them only to small offices, where the pay 
was slender and the work heavy. He at 
the same time assured various individuals; 
who dreaded his displeasure in conse- 
quence of having been the advisers of his 
father in the severe measures which had 
been adopted against him, that the past 
would all be forgotten. 

Frederick no sooner ascended the 
throne, than he commenced those habits 
of close and systematic attention to busi- 
ness which distinguished him throughout 
the whole of his reign. We shall give a 
sketch of the mode in which for nearly 
fifty years he passed each day. The care 
with which he arranged and distributed his 
time, may well furnish an example to even 
the Christian reader, and stimulate him 
to an increased diligence in the cultiva- 
tion of this duty. Every hour, Frederick 
determined, should have its allotted occu- 
pation. " You are right," he wrote to a 
friend, ** in supposing that I work hard ; 
I do so in order to live, for nothing has 
more resemblance to death than idleness.'* 
His first attempts in this direction were 
characterized by extravagance, for he en- 
deavoured, by the use of strong coffee and 
other stimulants, to do without sleep alto- 
gether. Finding, after a trial of four days, 
the hopelessness of this attempt, he con- 
tented himself with ordering his attend- 
ants to awake him at four o'clock in the 
morning during summer, and at five 
during winter. The couch on which he 



' reposed was a very hard one, and offered 
but few inducements to luxurious indul- 
gence. As however he sometimes, after 
he was called, manifested an inclination 
to lie longer in bed, he compelled his 
servants, under a severe penalty, to force 
him out of his slumbers, by applying a 
wet towel to his face. 

On rising in the morning, a few minutes 
served to discharge the duties of the toi- 
lette, and when his dressing was com- 
pleted, a page brought him a basket of 
letters. These he divided into three par- 
cels : the first consisted of letters to which 
he meant a favourable reply to be given— 
these were doubled, with the address in- 
wards ; the second were those containing 
requests which he did not intend to grant 
— these were folded with the address out- 
wards ; the third were doubled twice, as 
a sign that they required further con- 
sideration. By these few marks he sim- 
plified very much the arrangement of his 
large correspondence. 

His secretaries sat in an adjoining room, 
opening the more ordinary letters, and 
reading their contents to the king, who 
while at breakfast dictated a brief reply, 
which was marked in short-hand on the 
letter. The secretaries then retired, gene- 
rally overburdened with work, to prepare 
the necessary answers for Frederick's sig- 
nature. Although the pay of these officers 
was large, yet their situation was far from 
enviable. The king was so much afraid 
of his secrets being disclosed, that all who 
were connected with this department of 
his labours were treated with almost 
oriental jealousy. His secretaries were 
little better than slaves for life. They 
lived in complete solitude, and were not 
even allowed to receive visitors at their 
houses. *^ You must forget," said Frederick 
when giving one of these officers his 
appointment, " you must forget, if you 
would serve me as you ought, your family, 
your friends, and your relations." 

After having dismissed his secretaries, 
Frederick finished his breakfast, which 
consisted chiefly of chocolate and fruits. 
Of the latter he was exceedingly fond, 
and would pay large sums to have on bis 
table the earliest productions of the hot- 
house. Parsimonious as he in general 
was, he would not hesitate, in gratifying 
this taste, to give ten shillings for a single 
cherry, raised in December or January. 
About nine in the morning, Frederick 
was waited on by his secretary-at-war, 
with whom he transacted all business re- 
lative to his army. At ten o'clock he sent 
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this functionary away, laden with buii* 
neu sufficient to occupy bim until the 
same hour on the following day. From 
ten to twelve the king busied himself 
in miscellaneous pursuits ; reviewing his 
troops, writing his private letters, or em- 
plovmg himsuf in literary composition. 

He would occasionally relax himself by 
a walk in his garden, followed by his 
favourite dogs. Of these dumb compa* 
nions he was very fond ; they were allowed 
to occupy the best apartments in his 
palace, and even to spoil the furniture, 
without being punished. There was some 
reason for his attachment to one of these 
animals, as it had accompanied him dur- 
ing some perilous passages in his mili- 
tary campaigns, ana had refrained from 
barking, at a time when to have done so 
would have endangered its royal master's 
safety. When Frederick's severity and 
even cruelty to his fellow-creatures are 
considered, this excessive attachment to 
his dogs can hardly be viewed as a proof 
of kindness of disposition, but as the result 
of a capricious sensibility, similar to that 
which Jed Couthon, on^ of the greatest 
inonsters of the French revolution, always 
to fondle a little spsniel in his bosom. 

At twelve o'clock precisely the king 
sat down to dinner. He was fond even 
to excess of the pleasures of the table, a 
dosen cooks of various nations being em* 
ployed to minister to the gratification of 
his palate. A strict economy was however 
at all times observed. Even a bottle of 
wine could not be opened without the 
king's permission, and the number of 
dishes was fixed by rule, and a certain 
price paid for each. " He might some- 
times, though rarely," says a writer, " be 
extravagant beforehand, but when once 
the dainties were devoured he would often 
murmur at the bill." At the end of the 
bill of fare, he would reckon up the cost 
of each dish, and sometimes write upon it, 
"A robbery — ^an impertinent robbery." 
A few friends occasionally dined with 
him, and in such cases the entertain- 
ment was extended till four o'clock, but 
in general it terminated much sooner. 
At the hour last mentioned, the king had 
brouffht to bim for signature the letters 
which his secretaries had since morning 
been engaged in writing. He was parti- 
cular in giving his correspondents an 
answer in course of post ; but he insisted 
upon their observing great brevity in all 
communications to him. He particularly 
disliked letters which extended over more 
than one page. It was Frederick's cus- 



tom in many cases to add a few words in 
his own handwriting to the letters written 
by his secretaries, where the latter had 
not expressed his meaning with sufficient 
force. Some of these annotations are very 
enrious. A publie singer, for instance, 
had made a complaint to the king. " You 
are paid to sing, and not to write," was 
his sarcastic postscript To an officer who 
had asked leave to retire from the army, 
he wrote, ** The hens that will not lay, 
I will not feed." To an application for 
money it would be, *M calinot giva a 
single groschen — I am as poor as a rat." 
After completing the transmission of his 
letters, Frederick had an interview with 
the directors of his Aeademy of Sciences. 
A concert, or a supper with literary men, 
then concluded his evening. He was 
generally remarkably regular in observ- 
ing the hours at which he retired to rest; 
and thus was enabled, with almost un- 
broken uniformity, to maintain that dailv 
round of duties and division of time which 
we have just sketched. To his love of 
method may be ascribed the ease with 
which he discharged the various occupa- 
tions devolving on him, and however 
much we must deplore the misdirection 
of this energy and system, it must be con- 
fessed that they present points of iraita'- 
tion even for the pious reader. Great 
talents and opportunities of usefulness are 
often lost or seriously impaired by parties 
whose motives are pure and principles 
correct, merely from the want of habits 
of punctuality and order. 

rrederick ascended the throne of Prus- 
sia in 1740, and died in 1786.- Although 
his reign extended over so long a periml, 
its leading events may be summed up in 
a few lines. The wars in which he was 
engaged, and which excited at the time 
so deep an interest in this country, ap- 
pear, when viewed after the lapse of a 
century, diy and uninteresting to the 
general reader. So ephemeral is military 
glory I When Frederick commenced bis 
reign, Voltaire dedicated to him a flat- 
tering epistle, stating that philosophy and 
virtue had now every thing to expect, as 
a Socrates had ascended the throne. 
Frederick soon showed the fiilsenass of 
these compliments by commencing a 
course of aggressions on his neighbmirs. 
Maria Theresa, empress of Austria, he 
attacked when in a defenceless state, and 
wrested from her the valuable provinee 
of Silesia. This attack was the more un- 
generous, as through the intervention of 
Austria, Frederick's life, when threatened 
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by his father, had been ipared* This waa 
the eommeneement of Frederick's mili- 
tary career. The desire of seeing his 
name in history and in Ihe newspapers, 
was, he htms^ admits, the heartless 
cause of his embarking in a contest which 
caused the lives of so many individuals to 
be sacrificed. These aggressions, how- 
evo-, brought down a severe retribution. 
Many df the powers of Europe, akrmed 
at hii rapaeious proceedings, combined 
tc^ether, and for seven years maintained 
a destructive warfare in his territories, 
which left him at the end of that period, 
successful it is true against his numerous 
opponents, but Stripped of his treasure^ 
and with all the resources of his king- 
dom greatly enfeebled. '* A great part 
of Pomerauia," says a writer describing 
the results of this conflict," a great part 
of Pomerania and Brandenburg were 
changed into a desert There were pro- 
vinces where hardly any men were to be 
found, and where the women-were there- 
fore obliged to guide the plough. In 
others, women were as much wanted as 
men. At erery step appeared large tracts 
of uncultivated country, and the most 
fertile places in Germany presented only 
the appearance of a desert." How ap- 
palling the reflection that such miseries 
were eventually to be traced back to the 
ambition of a single individual, whose 
principles had been sapped by infidelity. 
Such, nowever, are the fruits of sceptical 
opinions when their results are fairly 
tested. They render the inmate of a cot* 
tage a discontented subject, and convert 
the possessor of a throne into a hardened 
and unfeeling despot. 

Some of the instructions given by Fre- 
derick, for the conduct of his military 
operations, mark the unrelenting charac- 
ter of the strife in which he was engaeed, 
and the unscrupulous expedients to which 
he had recourse. His generals were or- 
dered, when in a Protestant country, to 
act the part of zealous defenders of Lu- 
theranism ; but when in a Roman Catholic 
country, to take the opposite part If in 
want of information respecting the move^ 
ments of the enemy, they were enjoined 
to make use of the following expedient i 
" Take," says Frederick, " a rich burgher, 
possessed of lands, a wife, and children — 
compel him to go into the enemy's camp 
with one of your mies as his servant, 
assuring him that if he does not bring the 
latter Imek safe, you will set fire to his 
bovsa Mut massacre his wife and chil< 
dxen« i Irak forced/' he adds, " to^ tiy 



1^18 cruel expedient — ^it answered my 
purpose." 

The strictness with which military dis- 
cipline was preserved by Frederick was 
almost proverbial over Europe; but the 
perfection of his troops was not attained 
without a great sacrifice of the latter's 
comfort " The leading principle," says 
Dr. Moore, " of his majesty's military 
system seems to be, to reduce his troops 
to the nature of machines, to teach them 
to have no will of their own» and to be as 
deaf and pitiless as their own muskets." 
At the word " Halt! " the soldiers stood 
immovable as a statue. A squadron of 
guards would charge at full gallop, and 
yet out of the whole body one horse's 
head would not be a foot beyond an- 
other's. The line, says a spectator, was 
so exactly straight, that Euclid himself 
could not have round fault with it. This 
skilful manoeuvring was, however, as we 
have hinted, procured at a great sacrifice 
of the soldier's comfort. They were 
punished unmercifully for the slightest 
mfringement of duty. " I cast my eyes," 
says a resident at Berlin, " upon a strip- 
ling of fifteen years, an officer, and wit- 
nessed his taking out of the ranks a 
soldier at least fifty years of age, to whom 
he gave repeated blows with his cane on 
his arms and thighs, for some trifling 
ofienee he had been guilty of in the 
handling of his arms, while the only reply 
of the unfortunate sufierer was silent and 
indignant tears." 

Even in Frederick's favourite regiment, 
the Guards, the greatest hardships had 
to be encountered. The officers, however, 
had the richest dresses, and everything 
that could flatter their vanity and gild 
the chains in which they were bound. 
At four o'clock in the morning their 
exercise commenced. They were obliged 
to leap over hedges so high and ditches 
so wide, that many of them had their 
leffs broken. They had also to ride at 
full gallop with such impetuosity, that 
seldom a week occurred without an acci- 
dent This was their morning's employ- 
ment After twelve o'clock their labours 
recommenced, leaving them scarcely any 
leisure. Even at night, when they had 
retired to rest, they were often aroused 
from their slumbers ; the officer who did 
not present himself on horseback in the 
course of eight minutes, being put under 
arrest for a fortnight With great pro- 
priety does a writer sura up the miserable 
condition of Frederick's soldiers : " For 
a foreign cause, for a worthless pay, they 
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bad to rttsh through the fire of batteries, 
where death mowed down whole ranks ; 
wade through swamps and half frosen 
lakes; glide down precipices with their 
muskets between their legs; and climb 
steep heights slippery with ice and blood." 
In perusme such a narrative the Christian 
must involuntarily heave a sigh at the 
infatuation of his feUow> creatures, who 
can thus exhaust their energies in pur- 
suits so profitless and unsatisfactory, while 
they despise the invitations of a far more 
gracious Master, to take up a burden 
which is truly light, and to commence a 
service whose toils are alleviated by the 
richest consolation, and followed by un- 
fading glory and everlasting enjoyment. 



ALAN QUINTIirS INQUIRIES. 
DO YOU PRAY? 

Do you pray? Fain would I hope, 
believe, and trust so; but the form of 
prayer and the spirit of prayer are so 
unlike in reality, though they seem to 
resemble each other, that we must not 
take the thing for granted. The form of 
prayer is the shadow, the spirit of prayer 
is the substance. He who is contented 
with the form may be said to feed on 
husks, while he who has the spirit feasts 
on the fatted calf. One of the best of 
all prayers is, *' Teach me, O Lord, how 
to pray I " 

As there is no part of Christian duty 
more necessary than prayer, including 
praise, neither is there any that affords 
greater benefits. It begins and ends 
with the day ; it prepares us for joy and 
sorrow ; it is a refuge from the storm and 
tempest ; it is as " rivers of water in a 
dry place," and as the *' shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land." You may 
as well expect a seed to grow without 
soil, or a plant to flourish without water, 
as hope to increase in Christian graces 
without prayer. A prayerless man is a 
defenceless man, a weak man, and an 
uncertain man ; but a prayerful man is 
an armed man, a strong man, and a 
steady man. 

Do you know practically what prayer 
is ? — earnest prayer, urgent prayer, heart- 
felt prayer? Do you know the hope of 
prayer, the confidence of prajFer, the 
peace of prayer, and the joy of prayer ? 
There is as much difference between 
going unwillingly and willingly to a 
throne of grace as there is between 



creeping and flying. The one is like 
joumeymg by a broad-wheeled wagon, 
and the other like travelling by the rail- 
road. The one oppresses the heart, the 
other relieves it ; tne one is an irksome 
duty, the other a high, a holy, and a 
delightful privilege. 

All God's people are people of prayer; 
they cannot live without prayer : he who 
does not pray is either robbing his own 
soul of comfort, or God of his glory. 
Saints ought to pray heartily that they 
may ever be mindful of the grace they 
have received; and sinners ought, if pos- 
sible, to pray still more earnestly that 
they may be made partakers of that ever- 
lasting inheritance prepared for the people 
of God. He who has neither committed 
sin, nor partaken of pardoning mercy, may 
do without prayer — ^but where is he to 
be found ? The sinner has urgent need to 

Eray for forgiveness, and the saint that 
e may evermore be crateful. 
When Moses prayed unto the Lord the 
fire was quenched. When Elias prayed, 
no rain fell on the earth for three years 
and six months. David would never 
have been such a man for praising God, 
had he not been a man of prayer; but 
he gave himself unto prayer : " Evenine, 
morning, and at noon will I pray," aaid 
he. Daniel kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day and prayed. Peter went up 
upon the house-top to pray; and as to 
Paul, his recommendation is to '* Rejoice 
evermore," and *' pray without ceasing ;" 
1 Thess. v. 16, 17. There is every 
reason why we should pray, and no 
single reason in the world why we should 
not pray. 

Would you wish to be humble, forbear- 
ing, considerate, kind, wise and useful ?-^ 
Then pray. Would you wish patiently 
to enaure your trials, and gratefully 
to enjoy your blessings? — ^Then pray. 
Would 3'ou wish to be calm even when 
surrounded with care, and to obtain the 
mastery- over your passions ? — ^Then pray. 
Prayer isr as powerful to prevent evil aa 
to do good ; to repress sin as to promote 
piety ; to help us on our way to heaven 
as to smooth our paths on earth. The 
influence of prayer runs through a man'a 
life, making the rough plain and the 
crooked straight. Prayer makea a man 
feel that he is with God, and that God is 
with him. Do you pray ? 

It is said that " prayer moves the Head 
that moves the universe;" a comment on 
the text, ''The effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man avaUeth mMcb^'* 
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James v. 16. What a thought that the 
Almighty Lord of heaven and earth 
should take notice of the prayers of his 
sinful creatures, and, still more, that he 
should regard them favourahly, and grant 
their petitions ! What a thought, that he 
should hear us, heed us, answer us, com- 
fort us, strengthen us, protect us, " guide 
us hy his counsel, and afterwards receive 
us into glory !" Sarely all the affections 
and faculties of our hearts and souls 
should be called forth in our prayers. 

Sometimes God in mercy refuses our 
prayers, for we know not what we ask. 
What ! if a spoiled child asks his parent 
for poison berries, will he give them ? 
No I Neither will our heavenly Father 
give us what is not for our good. We 
must pray that we may be moved to pray 
in submission to God's holy will ; we 
must pray with a willingness to receive 
at once, or to wait long for the fulfil- 
ment of our prayers ; and we must pray, 
believing that there may be as much 
mercy in denying as in granting our 
requests. 

Do you iind a difficulty in prayer? 
This is another reason why you should 
persevere : your heavenly Father knows 
your difficulty. Do you feel your unwor- 
thiness to be permitted to pray ? call to 
mind the worthiness of Him in whose 
name you pray. God will do for his 
sake that of which you are unworthy. 
The less worthy you are, the greater 
need have you to pray, and the greater 
is God's mercy in accepting your prayer. 
The more you reflect on prayer, and the 
Biore you practise prayer, the higher 
value will you set on prayer. Do you 
pray? 

But if you do pray, what do you pray 
for? We should pray for those things 
that we most require. The hungry want 
food, the naked clothing, the ignorant 
knowledge, the sick health, the bewil- 
dered a guide, and the sinner a Saviour ! 
Do you pray for what you want? Do 
you pray that God of his mercy would 
give you what you require, and make 
you what you ought to be ? 

Do you pray for those you love, that 
they may be made partakers of the same 
blessings as yourself? Do you pray for 
God's Holy Spirit, that you may know and 
do the will of God? Do you pray that 
you may be kept from all evil, and guided 
into all good? Do you pray that your 
sins may be forgiven and your souls saved 
through Jesus Christ ? Do you pray in 
the very sprit of dependence, faith, love, 



and thankfulness? — If so, be assured that 
He who heareth and answereth prayer, 
will hear and answer you. Prayer is 
one of our greatest earthly blessings, 
and one of which the world cannot de- 
prive us. Every one may pray who has 
any thing to pray for : 

Prayer is a blest employ that throws 
A heavenly balm o'er earthly woes ; 
Improves our gifts, by Mercy given, 
And helps us on our way to heaven ! 

Whether ill or well, hoping or fear- 
ing, sorrowing or rejoicing, never omit 
to pray. 



A FRENCH OFFICER'S ADVENTURE 
WITH THE INQUISITION. 

The generality of narratives connected 
with the Spanish inquisition have a me- 
lancholy termination ; that, however, 
which we are now about to present to 
our readers has a more lively com- 
plexion. It is extracted from a work 
seldom to be met with ; and while it 
awakens a smile, it is also suggestive of 
emotions of thankfulness at the greatly 
restricted powers of evil possessed by the 
infamous tribunal to which it relates. 

After dinner, (says the narrator, a 
French officer,) I went to take a walk 
on a beautiful terrace, which extends 
along the port of Barcelona. I was tran- 
quilly enjoying this delightful place, and 
the serene evening of a fine day; the 
sweetly-pensive shades of twilight had 
begun to veil the face of the sky, when 
on a sudden six men surrounded and 
commanded me to follow them. I re- 
plied by a firm refusal ; whereupon one 
of them seized me by the collar, and in 
an instant the whole band pressed on me 
so closely that I was at last obliged to 
yield. They endeavoured to inspire me 
with respect and dread, by saying that 
they were familiars of the holy office, 
and advised me to surrender, that I 
might escape disgrace and harsh treat- 
ment. I submitted to force, and was 
taken to the prison of tbe inquisition. 

On the following day, a Dominican, 
shrouded in hypocrisy, and with a tongue 
of deceit, came to conjure me to confess 
my fault, in order to the attainment of my 
liberty. *' Confess your own fault first," 
I replied : "by what right do you 
arrest a gentleman, a native of France, 
who is exempted from the jurisdiction of 
your tribunal, and who has done nothing 
in violation of the laws of your country?" 
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He retired upon bearing this speechi 
affecting to tremble at my impenitence 
and audacity. 

On tbat very day, bowever, my friend 
Mr. Aubei'ty baving in vain waited for 
me at tbe diuner-bour, sent to tbe botel 
to inquire about me. Tbe landlord in- 
formed him tbat I bad disappeared on 
tbe preceding evening, tbat my luggage 
still remained in bis custody; but tbat 
be was entirely ignorant of what bad 
become of me. Uneasy for my fate, be 
made inquiries concerning me over the 
whole city, but without being able to gain 
tbe smallest intelligence. Astonished at 
this circumstance, be began to suspect 
tbat some Indiscretion on my part might 
have drawn upon me the vengeance of 
tbe holy office, with whose spirit and 
conduct he was perfectly acquainted. He 
begged of tbe captain-general to demand 
my enlargement. Tbe inquisitors, bow- 
ever, denied tbe fact of my detention, 
with tbe utmost eifrontery ; but Mr. 
Aubert, not being able to discover any 
other probable cause for my disappear- 
ance, persisted in believing me to be a 
prisoner in the holy office. 

Next day, tbe fkmiliars came to con- 
duct me before tbe three inquisitors; 
they presented me with a yellow mantle 
to put on ; but I disdainfully rejected 
this livery. However, they persuaded 
me that submission was tbe only means 
by which I could hope to recover my 
liberty. I appeared, therefore, before the 
inquisitors, clothed in yellow, with a wax 
taper in my hand. In tbe chamber was 
displayed the banner of tbe holy office, 
with the words, * Justice, charity, mercy,* 
inscribed upon it What a piece of irony ! 
I was tempted more than once to singe, 
with my blazing taper, the hideous visage 
of one of the familiars^ but prudence 
prevented me. One of tbe inmiisitors, 
with an air of mildness, advisea me to 
confess my faults. *• My great fault," I 
replied, '* is, to have entered a cbuntry 
where the priests trample humanity 
under foot, and assume the cloak of reli- 
gion to persecute innocence." 

** Is tbat all yoil have to say ? " 
"Yes ; tremble if the regiment to which 
I belong should hear of my imprison- 
ment. They would trample over ten 
regiments of Spaniards to rescue me." 
" Our hearts are affiicted at your cala- 
mity," they replied ; " but you must 
return to your prison Until yoii think 
proper to make a conf^ssioti of your 
fault." ' 



As soon as I retired to my prison, I 
most anxiously considered what could be 
the cause of this severe treatment. A 
few evenings before iny arrest, a mendi- 
cant bad come to my chamber with a 
purse, begging me to contribute some- 
thing for tbe tapers which were to be 
lighted in honour of a female saint. 
" My good ftitber," I had replied, " she 
has no need of lights ; she has only to 
go to bed at an early hour." I was fkr 
from suspecting that this indiscreet sally 
had occasioned my captivity; but so it 
proved to be. 

My friend, Mr. Aubert, meanwhile, 
being persuaded that tbe inquisition 
alone bad been tbe cause of my disap- 

Searance, bad ascertained that three 
ominicans, connected with tbat institu- 
tion, were about to set out for Rome — a 
journey which involved the necessity of 
their passing through Pei*pignan, where 
a French garrison was stationed. He 
immediately wrote to tbe commander of 
tbat town, informing him of the mys- 
terious circumstance attending my disap- 
pearanee, and recommending tbe deten- 
tion of the monks until I should be set 
at liberty. 

The commander complied, with tbe 
greatest alacrity. The dominicans arrived 
at noon, and, in high spirits and with 
keen appetites, demandea which was the 
best hotel. The officer of tbe guard 
informed them that be was commissioned 
to conduct them to the commandant of 
tbe place, who would provide for their 
lodging and entertainment. The fkthers 
marched along with joy, congratulating 
one another, and cbarmed with tbe 
politeness of the French. '* I am de- 
lighted," said the governor, "to have 
jrou in this city. I have expected you 
impatiently, and have provided you a 
lodging." " Ah I " they exclaimed, " you 
are too kind ; we are undeserving." 
" Pardon me, have you not in your prison 
a French officer?" "No, Mr. Com- 
mandant, we have no such person." " I 
am sorry for that answer, for you are to 
be imprisoned, and live on bread and 
water, until he be forthcoming." As 
may be imagined, tbe dominicans loudly 
complained of this summary procedure, 
and threatened vengeance. It was kH, 
however, to no purpose. " I will tdte 
the responsibility," replied tbe goristnWf 
** on myself; meaiiwhite yotl Will repair 
to the citadel." 

A simple fkre of bread a&d wntur hU 
been provided fot their <inttirtaifament 
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For throe days they remained obstinate ; 
hut at length their weariness of this mode 
of living prevailed. They demanded an 
interview with the governor, and con- 
fessed that a young French officer was 
confined in the prison of the inquisition 
at Barcelona, on account of the language 
he had used in speaking of a female 
saint ; but agreed to send to the officer, 
requesting my immediate liberation. A 
message was accordingly sent by them. 

In the meantime, a complete depres- 
sion of spirits had mastered me. On the 
receipt of their brothers' letter, however, 
the inouisition perceived themselves 
under the necessity of releasing their 
prey. One of them, accordingly, came 
to inform roe, that in consideration of 
my youth, and of my being a native of 
France, the holy office had come to a 
determination to set me free; but that 
they required me for the future to have 
more respect for the female saints of the 
church. " Most reverend father," I 
replied, " the French pay always the 
greatest respect to ladies." By this time 
the door was opened. As I uttered these 
words, I rushed towards it ; and when I 
got into the street, I felt as if I were 
raised from the tomb once more to life. 



NATURE.— Ko. V. 

Iw all ages, and in most nations, some 
mysterious and horrible peouliarities have 
been attributed to the wolf. In countries 
where wolves abound, (as was formerly 
the case in England,) the ravages of these 
animals have inspired universal terror, — 
the sheep in its fold, the child in its cot- 
tege bed, and the newly-buried body, have 
been all objects upon which this animal 
has satiated its appetite. Its predilection 
for human ^esh, this being once tasted, 
was, perhaps not without truth, a univer- 
sally received opinion. Terror attributed 
to it the possession by some malignant 
demon* urging it to the most repugnant 
atrocities. Qut the superstition did not 
end heief certain wizards or sorcerers 
trere disemed capable of assuming the 
.ftnrm. of a- wplf, wnose diabolical delight 
it was to destroy human beings and cat- 
^ey Boi even to *' dig the shrouded body 
^om the grave." The Greeks had their 
fCftnikropo^f or man- wolf ; and in the 
jrk ages, as might be expected, when 
le deeds of witchcraft were received 
with implicit credence, the man-wolf 



played no ineonsiderable part among the 
foul things which self-tormenting igno- 
rance delighted, yet trembled, to contem- 
plate. The German nations had their 
were-woff-^ihe French their louprgarou* 
The following passage, from Verstegan, 
(on the " Antiquitie and Propertie of the 
Ancient EnglishTongne, ") thus comments 
on the word tpere-fi'ojf (1605. Antwerp, 
1634, 4to. London). " Were-woif.-^ 
This name still remaineth in the Teuto- 
nic, and is as much as to say a man-wolf, 
the Greek expressing the very like in 
lycanihropos. The were-wolves are cer- 
tain sorcerers, who, having anointed their 
bodies with an ointment which they make 
by the instinct of the devil, and putting 
on a certain enchanted girdle, do not only 
unto the view of others seem as wolves* 
but to their own thinking have the shape 
and nature of wolves, so long as they 
wear the said girdle : and they do dispose 
themselves as very wolves, in wurrying, 
and killing, and waste of human crea- 
tures." Let not our readers think that 
such opinions were confined to the igno- 
rant only; for in 1698, in the Netheiy- 
lands, a man charged with being a were^ 
wolf was cruelly put to death. 

Among the impossibilities of existence, 
according to the laws of God, impressed 
upon our plane ^, a wonderful bird figured 
in fincient story. We allude to the 
phoenix (^o7vi|), pne of the most re^ 
nowned of fahulous monsters, the belief 
in the accounts of which passing from the 
east to the west, continued to be received 
by learned men even to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century; nay, even later. 
Herodotus (Euterpe ii.) thus writes — 
" There is, besides, another sacred bird, 
the name of which is the phcenix ; but 
this I have never seen, except in repre- 
sentation, for it seldom visits Egypt, 
making its appearance only, as the people 
of Heliopolis say, once in five hundred 
years, and that only after the death of 
his sire. If he resembles his picture, he 
is, as to siae and colouring, as follows : — 
His plumage is partly gold, partly crim- 
son — and in outline and bulk he resembles 
the eagle. And this bird, as they say — 
but to me it is beyond belief— pursues the 
following plan. Issuing from Arabia, he 
brings his sire to the temple of the sun, 
covers him with myrrh, and buries him 
in the said temple. The mode of con- 
veyance is this :->-First, he constructs an 
cgff of myrrh as large as he can manage 
to bear, and tries whether he can carry 
it; ibis trial heing made, he then hollows 
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out the egg, and putB hit sire into the 
hollowed space, covering that part of the 
egg where he had made the aperture for 
the introduction of his sire with myrrh ; 
and when his sire lies inside, the weight 
of the egg is that which it was previously. 
Thus entomhed, his sire is conveyed to 
Egypt, to the temple of the sun/' Hero- 
dotus appears to have heen somewhat 
incredulous ; hut subsequent writers im- 
proved upon the marvellous, giving to 
this sacred bird of the sun an extraordi- 
nary longevity; that is, from five hun- 
dred years, or more, to one thousand—- 
nay, even to seven thousand and up- 
wards. 

Tacitus enters into some minutise rela- 
tive to the traditional eras in which this 
bird made its appearance in Egypt, but 
observes that all positive data are snrouded 
in the mists of antiquity. Passing through 
these traditions— or, as he says — ** facts 
about which there seems to be a concur- 
rence of opinions, with other circum- 
stances, doubtful in their nature, yet 
worthy of notice," he gives us such an 
ornithological sketch of the phoenix as 
he had been able to deduce from many 
records. ''It is (he says) the quality of 
the true phoenix, as we are told, when its 
course of years is finished, and when the 
approach of death is felt, to build a nest 
in its native clime, and there to deposit 
the germs of progeny, from which a new 
offspring arises. The first care of the 
young bird, as soon as fledged and able 
to trust to its wines, is to perform the 
obsequies of its father. But this duty is 
not undertaken rashly. It collects a quan- 
tity of myrrh, and, to try its strength, 
makes frequent excursions with a load 
on its back. When it has made an expe- 
riment through a long tract of air, and 
has gained sufficient confidence in its 
own vigour, it takes up its father's body, 
and flies with it to the altar of the sun, 
leaving it to be there consumed in flames 
of fragrance. Such," he goes on to ob- 
serve," is the account of this extraordinary 
bird — an account which is, no doubt, 
intermingled with fable. But that the 
phoenix from time to time appears in 
Egypt, appears to be a fact sufficiently 
ascertained." 

As time passed on, so passed on the 
story of the phoenix with various embel- 
lishments. It is celebrated by the Rab- 
binical writers, and even by the early 
fathers of the church — a circumstance 
which shows how needful it is to rely 
upon Scripture, and upon Scripture alone, 



and not upon the vague traditions or opi- 
nions of man. For example, the follow- 
ing passage occurs in St. Cyril (Church's 
Translation. Oxford. 1 838) : — « God 
knew men's unbelief, and provided for 
this purpose a bird called a phoenix. 
This bird, as Clement writes, and as many 
more relate, the only one of its race, going 
to the land of the Egyptians al revolu- 
tions of five hundred yettrs, shows forth the 
resurrection ; and this not in desert places, 
lest the mystery which comes to pass 
should remain unknown, but in a notable 
city, that men mi^ht even handle what 
they disbelieve. For it makes itself a 
nest of frankincense and myrrh, and 
other spices, and entering into this when 
its years are fulfilled, it evidently dies 
and moulders away. Then from the 
mouldering flesh of the dead a worm 
springs, and this worm, when grown 
large, is transformed into a bird ; and do 
not disbelieve this, for thou seest the off- 
spring of bees also fashioned thus out of 
worms, and from eggs which are most 
moist thou hast seen the wings, and 
bones, and sinews of birds issue. After^ 
wards this phoenix becoming fledged, and 
a perfect phoenix as was the former one, 
soars up into the air such as it had died, 
— showing forth to men a most evident 
resurrection from the dead." Alas I had 
we not a better and a firmer hope in the 
resurrection than what is presented to us 
in a vain fable — a pure piece of fiction — 
we should be ** of all men most mise- 
rable." St. Paul (as he doubtless had 
heard of the fabulous phoenix) alludes to 
no imaginary bird, but boldly and noblv 
proclaims Christ as the foundation of all 
our hopes — as the fulfiUer of a broken 
law — as the victor over the grave — as the 
first fruits of those who in him shall be 
made alive, when the " corruptible must 
put on incorruption." How weak — nay, 
how worse than weak — ^it is to mar, or 
attempt to mar, the words of inspiration 
by foolish legends, as if the Scriptures 
could not stand without such frail props 
— such puerile assistance. But we mast 
pass on, and leave the phoenix ; observing 
only that a belief in its existence pre- 
vailed throughout the middle ages, and, 
indeed, almost to the present day. So 
strong is the hold which superstition hss 
upon ignorance — so prone is mankind to 
believe in monstrous legends, and disbe- 
lieve truth, or to mingle fable with it. 

M. 
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THE HUINS OF PALMYB4. 

MoRB tban two tliouaund years ago, 
FalmjTB was to the merchant a name aa 
femiliar as MancliesteT or Liferpool in 
our own day. Founded by Solomon, 
under Oie title of Tadmor, it rose from 
small beginnings, until in tlie times of 
Pliny, the naturalist, it had obtained 
celebrity, as being the grand emporium 
of Indian commerce. It stood in an oasis 
or the Syrian desert, sand behind and 
eand before it. Surrounded in the imme- 
diate vicinity, however, by verdant palms, 
and abounding in sunpliea of water, it 
furniihed to the traveller a resling-point 
of the most agreeable character. What 
was at first probably a mere baiting spot, 
grew up gmdually to be a city diatin- 
euiehed for wealth and luxury. Queen 
Zenobia, the ambitious, here endeavoured 
to found the seat of an oriental empire. 
The Roman legions here found a lield for 
the display of their military prowess; 
and here, too, Longinus, — the author of 

NoVEtlBER, 1850. 



the well-known classical " Treatise on the 
Sublime," — pursued his philosophical 
speculations. Palmyra was, in short, a 
great commercial metropolis, with a 
swarming population, wlio rose and 
toiled, and ate and slept, had hopes and 
fears, joys end sorrows, lilce those \>hieh 
we ourselves feel in the nineteenth 
century. 

Now, however, all is changed. In 
Palmyra has been exemplified — if not in 
letter, at least in spirit — that decay which 
a modern writer has imagined it possible 
for London itself, at some distant period, 
to present. Tlie adventurous Australian 
traveller, says Mr. Macaulay, may, per- 
ad venture, tread the desolate remains 
of what once was England's metropolis, 
and from the shattered arch of London- 
bridge, gaze on (he ruins of St. Paul's. 
So it is now with the city of the desert, — 
Palmyra exists merely in its ruins. The 
palace of Zenobia, the study of Longinus, 
the fortress of the Roman cohort, the 
villa of the wealthy merchant, and the 
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cottage of the humble labourer, lie in- 
volved in one common fall. Everything 
on the spot reminds the spectator of the 
transitory nature of things temporal, and 
the wisdom of an earnest and timely atten- 
tion to those unseen realities which are 
eternal. 

The plate which we have prefixed to 
this article, represents the ruins of this 
remarkable city. The description which 
follows is from the pen of lord Lindsay, 
— an imaginative but faithful recorder of 
its departed glories. 

" Mr. Pell of Devonshire, Mr. Alewyn, 
a Dutch gentleman, and Mr. Schranz, A 
German artist, travelling with them, had 
just arrived in Damascus from Greece 
and Asia Minor. Finding they had had 
the intention of visiting Palmyra, but had 
given up all hopes of it, in consequence 
of the smallness of their iltimber, I prot 
posed their, joining us ; }k\[id we found 
them most agreeable, enlightened com- 
panions. Mr. Davey, dH English genr 
tleman, residing at Damascus, also joined 
us. We formed, thetefore, a , very nu- 
merous caravan, musterttig, when fairly 
embarked on the desert, seven gentle^ 
men, four servants, twp hiuleteers, fivb 
soldiers, and four camel-drivers, bestrid- 
ing twenty-one horses and .hlules, two 
donkeys, and five camels. But numbers 
are little thought of blithe Bedouins — 
they reckon by the number of guns, and 
ours were well eyed and accurately 
counted in the course of the journey. J 
should not be surprised if the absence of 
the greater part of the Bedouins in the 
Hauran at this season, and our being so 
numerous and well armed a party, con- 
tributed more than we were aware of to 
our success in the expedition. The guards 
we found a great incumbrance, but their 

fire-guns were valuable for show. 

• « « « • 

"Beyond Karieten the track lies 
through a desert valley, perhaps ten 
miles broad, called Wady Kebeer, or the 
Great Wady ; sand and stone mixed, and 
very scantily clothed with shrubs, of a 
dirty clay colour, — no variety. We 
marched eleven hours, till six o'clock, 
P.M., slept, dined, drank tea till midnight, 
and then rode on by starlight, till sun- 
rise, when we rested again for two hours, 
and breakfasted : five hours more, and 
then Palmyra ! The long range of hills 
became more irregular and picturesque, 
and, as we ascended the Wady, appeared 
to meet at its termination j they are 
separated, however, by the Valley of 



Tombs, the Cemetery of Palmyra, bare 
and glaring, to the eye. The tombs on 
the hills, lofty towers, had for hours been 
conspicuous on the horizon. 

" Presently emerging from the valley, 
we came at once in sight of Palmyra, her 
countless columns of white marble rang- 
ing over the plain in distinct symmetrical 
colonnades, with the boundless desert 
stretching far, far away beyond them 
towards the Euphrates, — the most magni- 
fieetft field of ruins I ever witnessed. I 
shall never forget that first sight of the 
ruins ; I know nothing to liken to it — it 
must be seen ; I felt np fatigue at Pal- 
myra, and oh, the lukury of remem- 
brance I 

^e^cendihg the plain, we stopped to 
lit ii.weli near the outer wall of the 
Temple of the Sun, and then pitched 
Under an olive-tree in a deserted garden. 
There are many palm-trees still at Tad- 
rtior, probably, however, of recent im- 
portation, for the few survivors of the 
ancient stock that flourished there at ihe 
end of the seventeenth century, had all, 
s^ve, one, disappeared, sixty years after- 
wards, kt the time of Wood's visit. 







" Advahcihg up a noble avenue, tem- 
ples and public edifices attract the eye 
on all sides, — all more or less in ruins, 
except a small temple of the time of 
Adrian, considerably to the north, and 
the most entire at Palmyra; but its 
columns and richly-sculptured portals 
have sufiered wofully from wind and 
time. Beyond it, 

' O'er the still deseit, gleaming from a&r/ 

stands a lofty, solitary, nameless column. 
** The ruined temples seem to have 
been very elegant; one of them was 
surrounded by single shafted columns, of 
which six on the west and five on .the 
south are still standing. South of this, 
in a minor colonnade, branching off 
north-westward from the principal one, 
stood an arch, ornamented with four 
granite pillars, each shaft of a single 
stone, but the bases and capitals of ordi- 
nary marble ; one only remains upright. 
.... Passing four cubical masses of 
masonry, we came to a third temple, now 
lying a heap of ruins; but remains of 
beautifully sculpture^ friezes, and frag- 
ments of large statues in alto relievo^ and 
fragments of a long and deeply-cut in- 
scription in Greek and Palmy rene, show 
what a noble pile it once was. Lastly, 
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behind the portico which closes the 
colonnade to the west, friezes of vine- 
leaves, and beautiful network designs, 
and sarcophagi from the adjacent tombs, 
are heaped together in utter confusion. 
Besides these distincter ruins, innume- 
rable fallen columns and mouldering 
fragments of sculpture lie in every direc- 
tion ; traces of edifices to which it is 
impossible eveh for fancy to assign any 
plan. 

** It is indeed a ihost striking scene; 
an awful stillness, a lifelessness pervades 
the ruins, which I never felt anywhere 
else, except perhaps at Paestum, — I do 
not even recollect hearing a bird sing 
there ; no huts encumber them, no Arabs 
intrude on you ; they stand as lonely and 
as silent as when the last of the Palmy- 
renes departed, and left the city of 
Zehobia to silence and decay ; the fall of 
pillar after pillar has been the only note 
of time there, and that uncounted for 
centuries. One cannot occupy oneself 
with petty architectural details at Pal- 
myra. Within the temple court I could 
criticise; Without it, admire only; and 
at sunrise, at sunset, in the morning 
glow or in the evening calm, wandering 
among these columns, so graceful in 
themselves, so beautiful in their sisterly 
harmony, I thought I had never seen 
such loveliness — lovely and yet awful." 



WHERE DO YOU SPEND YOUR 
EVENINGS? 

This is a question that might well be 
sounded in the ears of every young man 
during every week in the year. I address 
it particularly to them. Where you spend 
your daySy I need not inquire. Some of 
you pass them in one mode of honourable 
labour, and some in another — one in the 
counting-room, another in the office, an- 
other behind the plough, another on the 
bench, or another over the anvil. But 
where do you spend your evenings ? This 
is a vital question, as it relates to a young 
man's whole future destiny. 

if you spend them in certain places 
that I could mention, you are not made 
much better by it, and must have a care, 
lest by so doing, you are preparing to 
spend your long eternity in remorse and 
despair. If you spend your evenings in 
a drinking-saloon, whether above ground 
or below ground, whether it be crimsoned, 
gilded, and chandeliered, or only a sub- 



terranean den, I will tell yon what you 
will gain by that. You will gain a lost 
in several ways. You will be the poorer 
by several shillings every week. You 
will gain a good many head-aches, and 
some heart-aches, too. You will gain 
a prodigious amount of self-contempt, 
and perhaps the contempt of some 
others likewise. You will gain some 
habits which it is not very easy to get 
rid of, and pick up soiiie acquaint- 
ances who would rather get their supplies 
out of your pockets than out of their own, 
which were emptied long ago. You will 
gain, if you are not careful, the tremen- 
dously fearful habits of the drunkard, and 
at the end of a wretched life of vice, pau- 
perism, and self-loathing, you may gain 
that most appalling of sll resting-places, 
the drunkard's grave ! If you do not wish 
your evenings in this life to be the pre- 
lude to an eternal night of horror in the 
world to come, then avoid the place 
where men dole out poison by the glass, 
and chuckle over the self-immolation of 
their unhappy victims. 

This warning will apply also to many 
other kindred places of resort — to the 
gaming-saloon, the ball-room, the theatre, 
and the house of shame. You may hot 
be able to spend every evening at home, 
and some of you may have no homes^ 
You may often find it profitable to spend 
your evenings in the house of prayer. 
You may often leave your own doors, 
and with a clean conscience, too, to visit 
the lecture-room, where popular ad- 
dresses are delivered. One night, the 
debating-club may invite you. On an- 
other evening the music-class, if properly 
conducted, may afford you at once a 
healthful recreation, and a new source of 
perennial delights. But even these should 
not occupy all your evenings. 

If you have a quiet, well-ordered Tiome, 
or anything that deserves the name of 
home, then there is the place for the 
majority of your leisure hours. It is not 
good to be in public, or **in society" (as 
the phrase is) too much. A good home 
is the place for a noble soul to expand in 
— to cultivate domestic feelings, to en- 
large the kindly sympathies, to avoid 
temptations, and to prepare for the duties 
and the perils of after life. If you have 
a home, stick to it. Do not give it up 
for the club of smokers and swearers, for 
the drinking-circle or the card-table, for 
every trifling entertainment got up by 
travelling mountebanks. Never hear the 
clock strSce twelve away from that home. 

2i2 
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Many a voutb is decoyed away to destruc- 
tion while his parents or employers are 
asleep. Many a guilty conscience is 
borne every midnight through the silent 
streets, from some place of unhallowed 
mirth, or wickedness, to a prayerless bed. 
He who is often out of his bed at mid- 
night, is usually busy in driving some 
bargains with the devil for his immortal 
soul. The heavy footfall that we bear 
beneath our windows on the pavements, 
is ofttimes the tread of a ruined youth, 
hurrying onward to destruction. 



THE LOST DIAMONDS. 

AuoNO other expensive tastes of 
madame de Montespan was, an inor- 
dinate passion for jewels. While yet a 
gir), she delighted in diamonds and 
precious stones; and the generosity of 
the king (Louis xiv.) upon this point was 
so unmeasured, that after her disgrace 
she herself declared that she possessed a 
collection worthy of an Asiatic prince ; 
and that even were she to be deprived of 
the whole of her fortune, save her pearls 
and diamonds, she could still command 
opulence. 

This taste was shared by Louis xiv., 
who in his private cabinet had two im- 
mense pedestals of rosewood, fitted in 
the interior with shifting shelves, in 
which he kept the most precious of the 
crown jewels, in order that he might 
examine and admire them at his ease 
— an occupation in which he took great 
delight; nor did he ever hear of a gem 
of price, either in Asia or Europe, with- 
out making strenuous efforts to secure 
the prize. 

His most costly possession, however, 
was the famous crown Aggripina — a work 
of consummate art, composed of eight 
tiers of immense brilliants in transparent 
settings; and after having overwhelmed 
the insatiable marchioness with pearls, 
diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, and ru- 
bies, he one day permitted her to carry 
to her own apartment the priceless coro- 
net; where it remained for so long a 
period unreclaimed, that she at length 
b^gan to feel convinced that it had been 
a gift, and fearful of accident, should she 
leave it in the slight casket which it then 
occupied, she ordered another to be 
made, more suited to its value. This 
done, and the imperial crown safely 
deposited in its new case, and secured by 



several minute locks, she deposited her 
treasure in the chest which contained her 
other jewels, where she visited it from 
time to time, and always with increased 
admiration. 

When the princess of Modena passed 
through France, on her way to England, 
where she was about to become the wife 
of the duke of York, Louis xiv. gave her 
a magnificent reception ; and as she was 
young and handsome, nothing was left 
unattempted to gratify and amuse her 
during her brief sojourn at the court. It 
chanced that upon one occasion the con- 
versation of the queen's circle turned 
upon regal decorations, and particularly 
upon the various forms and fashions of 
crowns ; when the marquis de Dangeau, 
who prided himself upon his antiquarian 
knowledge, observed that it was in the 
time of Nero the imperial crown was fir^t 
arched; to which the monarch replied, 
that he had not been aware of the fact, 
but that the crown of his mother was 
entirely open ; adding that he possessed 
one himself which was authentic, and 
which the marchioness de Montespan 
would give them the opportunity of 
examining. 

Thus summoned to drag her hidden 
treasure into light, the disconcerted 
favourite found herself compelled to go 
in search of the glittering circlet; and 
after an absence of a few minutes, she 
placed it upon a small table, where it 
excited universal attention and enthu- 
siasm. The Italian princess, the duke 
de St. Aignan, M. de Dangeau, and the 
other courtiers who were present, lost 
themselves in hyperbole on the brilliant 
water, equal size, and rare perfection of 
the matchless diamonds; but when the 
king, raising it in his hand, obtained ^ 
closer and more perfect view of the 
jewels, he immediately fixed his eyes 
sternly upon the marchioness, exclaim- 
ing, " How is this, madam ? This is no 
longer my crown of Aggripina; all the 
stones have been changed ! " Madam 
de Montespan turned pale and trembled ; 
but having in her turn examined the 
coronet closely, she found herself com- 
pelled to admit that such was indeed the 
fact. The setting was still intact, but 
the antique brilliants had been replaced 
by paste. 

On arriving at this conviction, the 
appalled favourite had nearly fallen to 
the ground, and it required all the expos- 
tulations of those by whom she was sur- 
rounded to preserve herself from fainting ; 
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while the king at once declared, that let 
the substitution have been made as it 
might, no one could for a moment attach 
any suspicion to herself; and she then 
felt compelled to explain the circum- 
stance of the new casket, which she had 
caused to be made for the greater security 
of the coronet. 

She had no sooner told her tale than 
Louis xiv. turned with a smile to the 
princess of Modena, requesting her to 
relate the adventure at the English court, 
and to inform the king, in his name, that 
nothing was at the present moment so 
difficult to preserve as a crown, for that 
even guards and locks no longer sufficed ; 
and then addressing madam de Mon- 
tespan, he added, that she would have 
acted more wisely in committing it sooner 
to his own custody, as he should have 
acquitted himself tolerably well in such 
an office. 

The honour of madame de Montespan 
was, however, involved in this unhappy 
incident ; and she had no sooner retired 
to her own apartments than she sum- 
moned the whole of her attendants, not 
even excepting her steward, and com- 
plained bitterly of the mortification to 
which she had been subjected in the pre- 
sence of the king ; but she detected only 
regret and consternation upon the faces 
by which she was surrounded, until the 
steward suddenly reminded her that she 
would do well to invoke the aid of the 
authorities, for that there could exist no 
doubt that the fraud had been committed 
by the maker of the casket. 

He was immediately sought for; but 
on arriving at his house, the officers were 
informed that he had left Paris more than 
two years ; and that, having been unsuc- 
cessful in some commercial speculations, 
he had disposed of his business, and with 
the slender remains of his property, had 
emigrated to Pondicherry. It was, how- 
ever, ascertained that he had affected an 
attachment for one of the waiting-women 
of the marchioness, who had during his 
visits allowed him free access to the 
whole of her apartments, . where the 
crown of Aggripina, which he valued at 
as high a price as his temporary mistress, 
had proved too strong a temptation for 
his honesty. 

He was ultimately taken and hanged ; 
upon which occasion Louis xiv. (who 
hated intensely republican principles), 
endeavoured to console madame de Mon- 
tespan with the remark, ''He has at least 
left us the setting ; but Oliver Cromwell 



would have seized the whole. — Life of 
Louis the Fourteenth. 



THE OLD AGE OF FREDERICK THE 

GREAT. 

After a long reign of forty-five years, 
Frederick felt the approach of those in- 
firmities which indicated that the termi- 
nation of life could not be far distant. 
Zimmerman, an eminent physician of the 
day, well known as the author of a once 
popular treatise on Solitude, was sent for 
by the king, to attend him during what 
proved to be his last illness. He found 
the king courteous and afiable, regular, 
also, in the discharge of his official duties, 
but wedded to the pleasures of the table, 
against which his previous medical ad- 
visers had ineffectually warned him. The 
following is Zimmerman's description of 
a dinner ate by the invalid, or, to speak 
correctly, the dying monarch. It shows 
the extent to which he indulged him- 
self, and how little he understood the 
grace of Christian temperance. 

*' This day the king took a very large 
quantity of soup, consisting of the very 
strongest and most highly spiced ingre- 
dients ; yet, spiced as it was, he added 
to each plate of it a large spoonful of 
pounded ginger and mace. His majesty 
then ate a good piece of bceuf d la Ittisse, 
beef which had been steeped in half a 
quart of brandy. Next he took a great 
quantity of an Italian dish, made half of 
Indian corn and half of Parmesan cheese; 
to this the juice of garlic is added, and 
the whole is baked in butter, until there 
arises a hard rind as thick as a finger. 
This was one of the king's most darling 
dishes, named a polenta. At last, the 
king having expressed his satisfaction 
with the excellent appetite which his 
medicine had given him, closed the scene 
with a plateful of eel-pie, of the most hot 
and fiery nature." Even before leaving 
the table on this occasion, he was seized 
with convulsions. 

Frederick, as will be readily imagined 
after this description of his habits, daily 
grew weaker and weaker. Old and en- 
feebled, deprived of his youthful com- 
panions, there was little in the aged 
monarch's position to envy. He had no 
hope, to reader the prospect beyond the 
grave, to which he was hastening, bright 
with immortality ; and the past was but 
a vision of acquisitions, gained by ques- 
tionable means, and soon to glide irre- 
vocably from his grasp. Like his dying 
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father, he had to feel, even if he would 
not in words admit the truth, that life's 
richest boons', without God's blessing, are 
but vanity and vexation of spirit. He 
continued to occupy himself, however, 
with official business to the very last ; it 
drowned reflection, probably, and stifled 
the whispers of the inward monitor. 
During his reign, he had invariably 
treated with contempt, so far, at least, 
as their religious instructions extended, 
clergymen of all denominations. None 
of them, accordingly, stood beside him 
at this important period of his life, to 
awaken him by their exhortations to re- 
pentance, or to point him to the Saviour 
as the source of peace and safety. What 
his clergy were unable to accomplish, 
however, by oral communication, was 
attempted by a pious, but unknown, indi- 
vidual. One day, when near his death, 
Frederick received a letter, couched in the 
following terms : 

. " Sire, — Filled as I am with respect 
and reverence for the Supreme Being, I 
cannot forbear from recalling, in all 
humility, to your majesty's mind, what 
is the greatest and most precious of all 
treasures, and that which alone can 
fender you happy. That treasure is the 
faith which comes from the grace of 
God. But the great understanding of 
your inigesty will at once perceive, that 
this important advantage, which alone 
can lead to eternal life, must be asked of 
God in prayer, with a right course of 
life, atid a due meditation of the Scrip- 
tures. Eternal happiness is worthy of 
being thought of. It is obtained by the 
grace of God, for those who humble 
themselves before him. If, says Jesus, 
ye are not converted, and do not become 
like little children, ye cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. The change 
may be difficult for your majesty, but 
with God everything is possible, and 
may his blessed Son have pity upon you. 
{ am, with the most profound respect, 
and the most Christian charity, the sim- 
ple and faithful Christian, O. F." 

Instead of being angry with this com- 
munication, as he would have been at 
other times, the king replied, ** Let this 
be answered civilly ; the intention of the 
trriter is good." He did not profit by 
the advice. Not long after the receipt of 
the above letter, the hand of death seized 
him J and without one ray of Christian 
hope to brighten his latter end or cheer 
his departing spirit, he entered the eter- 



nal world, to learn its dread realities. 
By his will he expressly requested that 
he might not be buried in a church, but 
ordered that he should be laid by the 
side of his dogs ! The request was not 
complied with. By some such a dying 
wish will be regarded as a mark of affec- 
tionate attachment to his dumb favourites; 
by others, perhaps, it will be viewed, not 
inappropriately, as one of the fruits of 
that cheerless creed, which taught him 
that after death he was but as " the 
brutes that perish.** 

In the last century, Frederick attracted 
a considerable degree of attention from 
his cotemporaries. His acdons, his witty 
as well as wise sayings, were diligently 
recorded, and rapidly communicated from 
country to country. The age was one 
in which spiritiial religion had greatly 
declined, and in which, therefore, a 
monarch like Frederick was sure to be 
welcomed, from his indiffisrence to evan- 
gelical truth, and his claims to freedom 
of thought. Viewing him from' a dis- 
tance, however, it is not difficult to de- 
cide that he was greatly overrated, and 
that his infidelity, so far from rendering 
him a philosophical king, was the cause 
of his fulfilling imperfectly many of the 
most important social duties. 

As a son, he lived, as we saw in a 
former article, in continual collision with 
his father. It is true that the latter was 
much to blame, but this circumstance 
does not exonerate Frederick from various 
charges of disobedience and undutifulness 
clearly brought home to him. A goo4 
husband, also, he cannot be considered 
to have been, seeing that he lived in a 
species of seclusion from his consort for 
nearly half a century. As a friend, liis 
conduct is not more satisfactory. We 
have observed the lack of generosity 
with which he treated his early com- 
panions, and the relatives of those who 
had made large sacrifices for his sake. 
Thiebault, who resided 'with him, or in 
his immediate circle, for a number of 
years, gives us also many pictures of the 
tyrannical mode in which he exercised 
his power over those who weye his inti- 
mates and daily associates. Keen cutting 
gibes were continually passed upon them 
by htm ; they dared not to retaliate, how- 
ever, as a witty repartee would probably 
have deprived them of their bread. The 
marquis d'Argehs, one of his oldest 
friends, after having passed fifty years 
in his service, was deprived of all his 
pensions, for a short delay in returning to 
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court, when on a brief visit to some 
friends In his native country. This was 
pot a solitary example of the caprice 
which regulated his proceedings. When 
in his company, the only prudent course 
was to say as little as possible. Thiebault 
9tates, that one evening he was called on 
by the king to discuss some propositions 
for his amusement with another courtier, 
known by the classic title of Quintus 
Icilius. The.subject proposed was, — ^whe- 
ther man would have been happier, had 
his Creator gifted him with the power of 
foreknowiog the hour of his death? 
Iciliu^ having, in a few words, shown the 
wisdom of the existing arrangements of 
Providence in that matter, the king 
rudely interrupted him, by telling him 
that he wa» a base and grovelling soul, 
incapable of understanding elevated sen- 
timents. All this coarse eflusion of feel- 
ing arose from Frederick having been 
foiled in an argument, no less impious 
than absurd, which he had endeavoured 
to maintain. 

As an author Frederick's talents were 
considerable, but they were grossly mis- 
applied. His works are most objection- 
able They advocate principles of infi- 
delity, and are stained by gross impurities. 
For many years he maintained a literary 
correspondence with D'AIembert, as to 
the best mode of undermining Christianity. 
Their letters generally terminated with 
the syllables, " Ecr. I'lnf.," being a con- 
traction in French of the words, " Crush 
the wretch." This term he applied to 
the gracious Saviour of mankind ! The 
French police, who were in the habit of 
opening Frederick's letters, used to be 
sorely puzzled to explain the meaning of 
these abbreviations. 

Thiebault, whom we have already 
named, was a French writer, employed 
to correct the king's literary compositions 
— to attend, as a critic sneeringly re- 
marks, " to various little offices about 
Frederick's mind." The task of being 
a critic on the productions of a monarch 
seems to have been far from enviable. 
On one occasion, when pointing out a 
phrase which had been wrongly em- 
ployed, Frederick instantly became red 
with anger, his whole physiognomy as- 
sumed a menacing expression, like that 
of a man who is about to fall upon the 
most violent measures. To calm him, 
Thiebault bad to assume a humble, sup- 
plicating attitude, and to sue for the in- 
sertion of the correct grammatical ex- 
presBioDi as if it had been a favour of 



vital importance. Infidelity, therefore, 
it is obvious, had not sweetened Frede- 
rick's temper, nor regulated his passions. 

The friends whom Frederick employed 
were generally men destitute of all reli- 
gious principle. It is singular to observe, 
however, that although sceptical on points 
where they ought to have had faith, they 
were credulous on others, where belief 
was ridiculous and childish. Lamethrie, 
an avowed atheist, used to make the 
sign of the cross if it thundered. D'Ar- 
gens would shudder if there were thirteen 
persons seated round the table. Others 
were the dupes of fortune-tellers; and 
full half the court believed that a woman, 
all in white, appeared in one of the apart- 
ments of the castle, holding in her hands 
a large broom, with which she swept the 
room, when any of the royal family were 
about to die. Several persons of distinc- 
tion, occupying high places under govern- 
ment, were duped by a person who pre- 
tended to have the power of intercourse 
with evil spirits, so as to discover hidden 
treasure. They even went the length of 
offering sacrifices to the devil, and pro- 
cured, at great cost, as an acceptable 
offering, a goat, which had not a single 
hair that was not black. Such are the 
inconsistencies of infidelity, and such are 
the aberrations into which men are se- 
duced, when, for the delusions of their 
imaginations, they forsake the word of 
the living God. 

Frederick's sceptical principles dis- 
played their baneful results, also, in ren- 
dering him occasionally implacable and 
unmerciful. His treatment of the once 
celebrated baron Trenck is a deep stain 
upon his memory. For a slight, if not 
an imaginary offence, Trenck was con- 
fined in a gloomy spot, which he thus 
describes: ''My dungeon was built on 
the ditch of the fortification. The name 
of Trenck was inscribed upon the wall, 
and under my feet was a tombstone, with 
the name of Trenck also cut on it, and 
carved with a death's head. Enormous 
chains were fixed round my ankle, and 
another huge iron ring was riveted 
round my naked body." He remained 
for many months in great suffering, and 
thrilled Europe by the narrative of his 
captivity and remarkable escapes. 

As a monarch, Frederick plunged his 
country in war, and in various instances 
throughout his reign acted under the in- 
fluence of an improper expediency. On 
one occasion he passed, by means of an 
agent in Poland^ an immense quantity of 
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adulterated moneyi but was mortified bj 
the empreBB of RuBsia, into whose country 
it had found its way, taking it at its full 
value from her subjects, and returning it 
again to Frederick| to be exchanged for 
pure coin. 

Frederick plumed himself on his ad- 
ministration of justice, and is indeed 
entitled to praise on this account, for 
many of his regulations were excellent. 
His passions, however, were sometimes 
allowed to get the better of feelings of 
propriety. The case of Arnold the miller 
18 generally known. The king received 
from an individual of that name and 
trade, a complaint that fairness was not 
dealt out to him by the judges. Frede- 
rick ordered a private, and, as it turned 
out, a partial report to he made, and 

I precipitately acting upon it, sent for the 
egal functionaries who had decided the 
cause. Without allowing them a hear- 
ing, he kicked and upbraided them, and 
finally deposed them on the spot. It 
was afterwards found, however, that the 
decision of the judges was correct, and 
that Frederick's private report had been 
inaccurately drawn up. 

Leaving him as a monarch, however, 
his sceptical principles can scarcely be 
said to have operated more favourably, 
when we view him as a master. The 
treatment of his domestics is stated by 
some writers to have been harsh and 
severe. He was chary in wages or re- 
wards to them, but liberal of sharp 
reproofs or blows. These were their 
lighter punishments. For serious of- 
fences tney were at once discarded, or 
sent to prison. One valet-de-chambre, 
having been charged with embezzling 
some money, put a pistol to his head, 
and fell a corpse in Frederick's own 
ante-chamber. The king, on hearing of 
the lamentable event, only said, *' I did 
not think that the fellow had had so 
much courage." 

Many anecdotes of Frederick have 
been preserved; but we select one, 
which is interesting as showing his ap- 
preciation of the false miracles of the 
Homish church. A common soldier, who 
had long been distinguished for the con- 
stancy with which he worshipped at a 
shrine of the virgin Mary, was accused 
of having stolen a valuable diamond from 
the petticoat of her image. He admitted 
that the missing property was in his pos- 
session, but set up a sufficiently singular 
plea. " One day, when I was worship- 
ping the virgin," he said, " she opened 



her eyes, and addressed me thus : * My 
friend, I have long witnessed with plea- 
sure the constancy of your devotion to 
me. Here is a diamond, — take it; I 
have no need of it, but it will be useful 
to you.'" Frederick, glad to have a 
laugh at the priests' expense, inquired of 
the Roman Catholic divmes whether such 
a miracle was possible. They could not 
deny that it was possible, but said that it 
was not probable. Frederick pardoned 
the soldier ; but added, that as he could 
not hinder the saints or virgin from 
giving presents to his men, he must 
content himself by issuing an order, that 
none of them, under a severe penalty, 
should accept such presents, if offered to 
them. 

More details might be given, showing 
Frederick's character in other, and per- 
haps more attractive points of view ; bnt 
space forbids the attempt. We observe 
in conclusion, therefore, that if the pos- 
session of talents varied and extensive, 
entitle a monarch to the [appellation of 
Great, Frederick may lay claim to that 
honourable distinction. If, however, not 
the mere possession, but the right appli- 
cation of great talents is the foundation 
for the above term, then Frederick must 
be displaced from the position to which 
his flattering cotemporaries elevated him. 
The true philosopher is he whom Chris- 
tian principles influence, whose passions 
Divine grace regulates, and whose actions 
are guided by love to the Saviour, and 
zeal for the Divine honour and glory. 

E.V. 

A MODEL FOR YOUNQ SERVANTS. 

We extract the following passages 
from an interesting memoir of Jane 

W , a pious young servant, published 

in the "Christian Guardian" for May 
last. The paper may, with great prt)- 
priety, be placed by a Christian master 
in the hands of his domestic for perusal. 
The portrait, we may add, is a real, not 
an imaginary one : 

It is no easy task to do justice to 
Jane's character as a servant. Here she 
shone, a bright example to all who 
occupy a similar station in life. Her 
master and mistress can with truth 
affirm, that from the first day she came 
under their roof, until she left them (a 
period of about two years), they never 
saw anything which they could call a 
fault in her. She did indeed "please 
them well in all things;" she showed all 
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good fidelity, with good will doing 
service, and adorning the doctrine of 
God her Saviour in all things. Her 
whole service, from first to last, was one 
of love ; — with watchful eye and husy 
hand, she anticipated every command, 
and almost every wish, before it could be 
expressed. 

There were two other servants in the 
house, — one was of a very hasty temper; 
the other, an aged and faithful domestic, 
but, like Martha of old, '' careful and 
troubled about many things," and that 
continually. Yet was Jane always kind 
to both, and meekly bore the daily little 
trials to which she was exposed from 
these quarters. 

When sent on an errand, inquisitive 
persona, taking advantage of her evident 
simplicity, would often try to get news 
from her concerning her master and mis- 
tress : but her words, though never rude, 
were few, and, as she hasted to do her 
master's business, she had always a good 
excuse for not stopping to answer idle 
questions. 

One of her class-fellows was allowed 
to visit Jane sometimes, and on one 
occasion she happened to call when her 
master and mistress were out. As they 
were walking round the garden, she 
asked Jane for a few cherries, which were 
just ripe and hanging in abundance on 
the trees ; but this faithful girl replied, 
'* Oh, no ! how can you ask me ? they 
are not mine ; they are all my master's." 
She was deeply grieved and shocked at 
this want of principle in her companion, 
and ever after discouraged her visits, and 
avoided her society. 

Her master's friends will long recollect 
the good-natured face of the little maiden 
whose bright looks always welcomed 
them within his doors. The inquiry was 
frequently made by those who saw her 
for the first time, " Where did you get 
that sweet-looking girl?" This remark 
was the more striking, inasmuch as her 
features were plain ; but the transparency 
and sweetness of her character beamed 
from her countenance, and involuntarily 
attracted the notice of visitors. 

Her affection for her master and mis- 
tress was very great. Truly she was to 
them rather as a daughter beloved than 
a hired servant. It would be impossible 
to enumerate the daily proofs of love 
which her ingenuity devised. If it rained 
when they were out, she would of her 
own accord prepare a change of dress, 
and have all warm and comfortable on 



their return. On one cold winter's night, 
when her master was gone to a cottage 
lecture, a heavy storm came on, and 
remembering that he had gone out un- 

Srovided for such weather, she came to 
er mistress and asked leave to go with 
a lantern and cloak to the place where 
he was. Her mistress, although much 
afiected with this proof of attachment, 
said that she could not think of allowing 
her to go, as it was her rule never to let 
her go out anywhere after dark. Poor 
Jane's countenance fell, and she silently 
withdrew. The rain and wind increased, 
and in a little while Jane returned, and, 
with tears in her eyes, entreated so ear- 
nestly for permission to go, that her 
mistress could no longer refuse, but con- 
sented to her going part of the way, when 
she was to return if she did not meet her 
master. On thus obtaining leave, she 
bounded away with joyous step; and 
although a very timid girl, and quite 
unaccustomed ever to be out alone at 
night, she went forth bold as a lion on 
this errand of love. 

But now a heavy trial was about to 
befall this afiectionate child. Her master 
received a letter from the clergyman of 
her native village, stating that her mother 
was so ill as to require the attendance of 
her only grown-up girl. Here, then, 
was no room for doubt or hesitation as 
to what course she ought to take. But 
sorrow filled her heart at the thought of 
a separation from her beloved master and 
mistress. A sermon which she had just 
heard, on Eph. v. 2, strengthened her for 
the conflict, and the assurance that, if 
the Lord permitted, she should certainly 
return as soon as her mother recovered, 
somewhat comforted her heart, though it 
could not assuage her tears. Her mis- 
tress wept no less than her faithful little 
maid, for she felt as though parting with 
her own dear child. Still she too was 
cheered by the hope that the separation 
was only for a short time. 

How unsearchable are the ways of 
God. How often does his all-wise hand 
frustrate our fairest schemes, and blight 
our fondest hopes ! 

Thus it was m the case of Jane W . 

Her mother recovered in a few months ; 
but, alas ! her darling child fell sick, and 
died. A complaint of the heart termi- 
nated her life, after a few weeks' illness. 

Her end was peace and joy. During 
her short illness, the only book she read 
was her Bible, in which she delighted, 
and which was to her a well-sprmg of 
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consolation. All her trust was in her 
Saviour ; he was her ** AU in all/' 

She was not only resigned to death, 
hut longed to ** depart, and to ha with 
Christ;" and oilen tried to comfort her 
weeping parents hy saying it was far 
hetter for her to die than her dear 
mother. For three days hefore her death 
she was unable to speak, but she con- 
tinually pointed towards heaven; and 
thither she turned her longing eyes, with 
an expression which plainly told all 
around that her treasure was in heaven, 
and that her afiections were fixed on 
things above. Thus she fell asleep in 
Jesus. 



CURIOSITIES OF THE POST-OFFICE. 

One of the most important duties that 
the sorter has to perform, is to detect any 
fraud on that indulgence of the Imperial 
Parliament which liberally allows news- 
papers to circulate, even in India, postage 
free. Under the old system of heavy 
charges on letters, there were innu- 
merable attempts to carry on an illicit 
correspondence by means of newspapers. 
One of the most common of these frauds 
was, commencing at the beginning of the 
first page to under-dot consecutively with 
ink, or to under-mark, by little holes 
made with a pin, each letter needful to 
make up the seyeral words of the 
fraudulent communication. Letters, and 
inclosures even of plum -cake, are 
still very commonly concealed within 
newspapers ; hut by very ingenious 
means, which it would' not be proper for 
us to reveal, they are usually detected, 
and, wherever it is possible, punished. 
The present postmaster-general is also 
making very strenuous exertions to sup- 
press a species of petty larceny, by which 
a few *♦ household words," which many 
of the writers, no doubt, consider as per- 
fectly innocent, are inscribed sometimes 
openly on the envelopes, and sometimes 
confidentially within. The following are 
a sample of the punishments which have 
been inflicted : 

FOR WRITING ON THE ENVELOPE. 

Postage charged 
by weight. 

"With speed'* 1 2 

"Send soon" 1 6 

" To be punctually forwarded" 1 4 

"With my compliments" 1 2 

••li ft requested that this paper be delivered 
without delay, otherwise a complaint will 

be made to head-quarters" i q 

" postman, you be honest and true " ...„,!., \ 2 



FOa MEREtT WaiTfNQ ON THE INSIDE. 

Postage charged 
by weight. 

t. d. 

"From John" I 

"My loveto Jessey" 1 2 

"My sweetest" i 1 4 

"Airs well" 1 

"Do come" 1 2 

" One o'clock on the 10th" d 10 

"No news yet" 1 

" Mrs. B. is suckUng" 1 4 

Of what strange and minute materials 
is the enormous revenue of the British 
empire composed ! — Quarterly Review. 



STORY OF A NATURALIST. 

A FEW years ago, when residing in 
lodgings, my attention was powcrnilly 
drawn towards a gentleman of very 
retired habits who occupied apartments 
in the same dwelling as myself. The 
regularity of his movements, and his 
absence from home each day during 
office-hours, bespoke a man of business. 
On Sundays, he never appeared to go out 
The passage which we shared in com- 
mon was very narrow, and whenever my 
neighbour and I happened to meet in it, 
he politely made way for me to pass, 
and we exchanged hows without speak- 
ing. During several months, our ac- 
quaintance did not progress beyond this 
point ; until one night I was taken 
seriously ill. Waking from a feverish 
slumber, I saw, with surprise, my neigh- 
bour seated at my bedside. Without 
speaking, he rose, felt my pulse, arranged 
my pillow, gave me a drinjj, and resumed 
his seat. I was too weak and ill to ask 
for an explanation; and during many 
days he watched over me, with all the 
skill and tenderness of an experienced 
nurse. As I grew better, his visits be- 
came short and rare ; and one day, hap- 
pening to meet a pious clergyman in my 
room, my neighbour left me abruptly 
and never returned. 

As soon as I was sufficiently reco- 
vered, I went to his apartment to thank 
him for' his past kindness^ and to express 
my desire to cultivate the acquaintance 
so charitably commenced by him. At 
first he was reserved, embarrassed, and 
evidently anxious to abridge the inter- 
view. But my sincere gratitude was so 
warmly expressed, that at length he told 
me, smiling, that a convalescent should 
not excite himself too much, and that 
for the sake of my health, he would 
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consent to do violence to his retired 
habits. After this, we conversed toge- 
ther with considerable ease and freedom. 
My neighbour was a man aged about 
fifty years, tall and thin, his back slightly 
bent, and his large forehead wrin'kled : 
his name 'was Percy. He held a lucra- 
tive situation in a public office, and his 
leisure hours were devoted to the study 
of entomology. The house which we 
both inhabited was situated in the sub- 
urbs of a large town in the south of 
England, where the mild balmy air 
allowed him to follow his favourite pur- 
suit. On a wide balcony, open to the 
south, he cultivated flowers and odorife- 
rous shrubs beneath a close lattice-work 
of sleiider wire, which served as a cage 
for multitudes of rare and gorgeous but- 
terflies, which he watched through the 
several stages of their ephemeral exist- 
ence, until from the chrysalis they burst 
into gay and glowing life. 

Ihe walls of his apartments were 
covered with cabinets, whose drawers 
were filled with specimens of every 
variety of the lepidoptera; while his 
library contained a number of books and 
plates illustrative of Natural History. 

He told me that in his youth he had 
studied medicine ; but, not liking the 
practical part of the profession, he had 
given it up, and applied to the work of 
forming a collection of butterflies. In 
ibis he had so welt succeeded, that when 
I saw his museum it surpassed in variety 
and completeness, any private one in the 
kingdom. 

He sho^y^ed me his treasures, telling 
me at the same time that I was the only 
person whom he had so favoured during 
many years. Encouraged by his kind- 
ness, I multiplied my visits, and each 
time he gratified me by the sight of new 
|)eauties in the insect world, following 
methodically the scientific order in his 
classifications. I have often remarked 
that the most shy' and silent meii, are 

{')recisely those who become the most 
oquacious, when circumstances draw 
them from their habitual reserve. So it 
was with my neighbour Percy. He grew 
eloquent in describing the insects, and 
relating the various ways in which he 
had a-cquired them. His pale cheek 
glowed with pleasure as he showed me 
some unique butterfly, not to be matched 
in any other British collection, and 
which he had obtained from a brother 
amateur in Calcutta. 

He seemed pleased with the interest 



which I testified in his treasures ; and 
indeed his conversation was fitted both 
to attract and to instruct. Yet, 1 
remarked with pain that his views were 
strictly material, and lacked that devo- 
tional sentiment which a pious contem- 
plation of the works of God should 
always inspire. I was struck with the 
fixed character of his ruling passion 
which had for its object the very emblem 
of inconstancy ; and it pained me to see 
an immortal soul thus tied down to the 
trifles of earth. 

One delicious morning in June, we 
were seated together on the balcony 
close to the silent aviary. It was Sun- 
day, and I remarked with pain, though 
riot for the first time, that my neighbour 
was attired in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, as one who had no intention of 
going out. His gorgeous favourites were 
sporting in hundreds amidst the per- 
fumed flowers, and imbibing their balmy 
juices. 

The murmuring noises of the city 
were hushed into a sabbath calm, and 
the mingled sounds of the " church- 
going bells " fell soothingly on my ear. 
My heart was stirred with love and gra- 
titude to God, and turning to Mr. Percy, 
I spoke to him more openly on the sub- 
ject of religion than I had hitherto 
ventured to do. He listened in a cold 
unsympathising manner, and briefly re- 
marked that he feared my nerves were 
still unstrung by my recent illness. At 
that moment he seemed to me inferior 
to the little creatures which he che- 
rished ; for they beat their delicate wings 
against their prison bars, as though they 
longed to fly upwards, and mingle with 
the rejoicing hosts of creation : even in 
the cage they had an air of sabbath joy, 
and after their manner showed forth 
their Creator's glory. One butterfly 
clung to the wires, as if seeking to 
escape : I caught his white folded wings 
and taking care not to injure their scaly 
dust, opened the door and set him free. 
I followed with my eyes his quick 
rejoicing flight, until he vanished in a 
sunbeam. Then I said — ** Was there 
not wisdom even with the pagan Greeks 
when they bestowed the same name. 
Psyche, on the soul and on a butterfly ? 
How striking the similitude! That 
bright creature which now sports in the 
air as in its proper element, once lay hid 
within the dark folds of an unsightly 
chrysalis. So with the soul of man. 
Inclosed in its prison, ' the body of 
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death/ it has ho power of itself to soar 
upwards, no capacity for enjoying the 
atmosphere of heaven. But when * born 
again ' by the Holy Spirit — when 
warmed and wakened into life by the 
Sun of righteousness shining on its 
darkness, then the immortal spirit soars 
towards its God, and spurns the dim 
earth which it leaves behind it." 

My neighbour took my hand in his. 
At first I thought it was to give it a 
sympathetic grasp, but I soon found it 
was to count my pulse, while a sarcastic 
smile curled his lips. 

At that moment eleven o'clock struck. 
" Farewell, Mr. Percy," I said, " I must 
hasten to church." He bent his head, 
and I left the balcony. During the ser- 
vice, my thoughts often reverted to my 
neighbour. What was he doing while 
Christians worshipped God? No doubt 
he was curiously studying the formation 
of some minute insect, without recognis- 
ing in its wondrous mechanism the hand 
of the almighty Maker. I reproached 
myself for my former silence on this all- 
important subject — had I not a duty to 
fulfil? His care had been instrumental 
in preserving my life — how could I better 
discharge the debt of gratitude, than by 
seeking to save his immortal soul ? Un- 
belief whispered, that it would be in vain 
— that I should only irritate him; and 
that there would be manifest presump- 
tion in attempting to convince a man 
older and mucn more learned than my- 
self. But I was graciously enabled to 
resist these thoughts. 

I passed the remaining hours in 
prayer, and in the evening knocked at 
my neighbour's door. 

" Come in." 

I entered ; and after a few desultory 
remarks, began to speak of some of the 
evidences of the truth of Christianity — 
the worth pf the soul and its never- 
ending destinies, 

** Nothing of the kind can be proved," 
said Mr. Percy — ** every thing is open 
to controversy. That is the reason that 
I detest metaphysical speculations, and 
avoid the society of men. Certainty is 
to be found only in the solitary observa- 
tion of the phenomena of nature. The 
tongue and the pen will deceive you, the 
eye and the microscope will not." 

" And yet," I said, " how much of 
your scientific knowledge is based on the 
fallible testimony of men, while the 
truth of religion finds a proof even in 
your own conscience, which says, when 



you listen to its voice I — "There is a 
God." 

** Young man," said my neighbour, 
" you have uttered this evening some 
words which are the trouble and despair 
of my life : — God, Faith, Religion. Who 
can explain the enigmas? Who will 
guide me through the manifold laby- 
rinths of human superstition ? What is 
the history of religion but a chronicle of 
conflicting systems, each accusing the 
others of falsehood, and seeking to rise 
on their ruins ? The particular history of 
Christianity details but a series of schisms 
and heresies. Everywhere men have 
fought, anathematized, persecuted and 
burned each other in the name of reli- 
gion. Fanaticism has poured torrents of 
blood on the world ; superstition has 
filled it, and fills it still, with its visions. 
How then can I discern what you call 
Uruth' in the midst of all these extra- 
vagances?" 

** My dear friend," I replied, ** as to 
disputes and contradictions, mistakes 
among the learned, and wild imagin- 
ations among the ignorant, science has 
nothing wherewith to triumph over reli< 
gion. Scientific systems in all ages 
have taxed each other with the charge of 
falsehood ; the quarrels* of philosophers 
are proverbially bitter; and, despite of 
academies, professors, lectures, and books, 
the great majority of men continue to 
live in profound Ignorance, and entertain 
ridiculous prejudices touching the laws 
of nature. 

" As to . the divisions which exist, 
although much to be deplored, they 
prove nothing against the truth of Reve- 
lation. They result from the innate 
corruption and the marvellous variety of 
the hearts of men, and render still more 
remarkable the fact of certain immutable 
doctrines being preserved unscathed 
amid so many contradictions. Believe 
me, — a doubting cavilling spirit comes 
more from the heart than from the head : 
it is the Holy Spirit of God alone who 
can * guide us into all truth.' " 

I ceased, and my neighbour was silent. 
The sun had set, the flowers closed their 
painted cups, and the butterflies folded 
their wings. Suddenly I heard a long 
shrill mournful cry, proceeding, as it 
seemed, from the midst of a cluster of 
Bengal roses. I looked closely, and by 
the fading twilight perceived a large 
death*8'head mothy which the approach 
of night had awakened, and which now 
flew out, and beat the wires with its 
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powerful wings. Mr. Percy had already 
described to me this enormovLs phalcena, — 
the only member of the butterfly family 
able to produce a sound. He explained 
that this was not a veritable voice, but 
the result of some movement of the 
insect's proboscis, and he laughed at the 
superstitious terrors which the peasant 
feels when the mournful sound meets 
his ear. 

Although I did not, of course, share 
those fears, yet the sudden appearance of 
this gigantic insect, the skeleton figure 
painted on its body, together with its 
ominous cry, brought the idea of death 
vividly before me. I said, why is it, 
that of all God's creatures, man alone is 
subject to the constant fear of dissolu« 
tion ? — Why is it not given him to enjoy 
life to-day, like the bird and the beast, 
without caring for to-morrow? It can 
only be ascribed to a secret sense of 
guilt — a dread of meeting a just and 
holy God — while conscious, of having 
violated his law. How unspeakably valu- 
able is the protection against these fears 
afforded by a living faith in the atone- 
ment of His Son. 

These last words struck the ear of my 
neighbour. He remarked that the even- 
ing air had become chill, and he invited 
me to come into the room. Two candles 
were lighted on the table, and a cloud 
of moths were sporting round the flame. 

" You mean kindly, I am sure," he 
commenced in a more than usually cold 
tone, " but one thing is certain, that 
although our bodies inhabit the same 
house, our souls are denizens of widely 
differing regions. Keep your belief, and 
I will keep mine. You have now seen 
the entire of my collection, and I shall 
have no further inducement to offer for 
your visits." 

It was plain that my neighbour wished 
to break off our acquaintance ; however, 
I was resolved not to take offence, so, 
after conversing for a while on indifierent 
topics, I took leave of him, and we 
parted with the usual forms of civility. 
During some weeks I never saw my 
neighbour, save once on the staircase'; 
when he made me a distant bow, and 
passed on quickly and in silence. 

The next morning my landlady en- 
tered my room with a troubled counte- 
nance. " Oh ! sir," said she, " Mr. 
Percy has just given notice that he will 
leave us at the end of the quarter. After 
living here for twenty-five years! and 
such a good tenant as he was — so quiet 



and regular in all his ways, and now to 
go away without giving any reason for 
it! Oh! sir, as you are his friend, 
will you not speak to him for me, and 
try to persuade him to remain ? " 

It instantly occurred to me that a wish 
to escape from my vicinity was the cause 
of Mr. Percy's intended removal, and 
knowing how inconvenient it would be 
for him to change the abode of his fair 
fragile treasures, and also what a loss the 
liberal rent which he regularly paid 
would be to our poor landlady, I resolved 
myself to go away. I therefore briefly 
told her that I was about to remove, and 
that I thought it probable Mr. Percy 
would remain when he knew my inten- 
tion. 

The good woman was greatly asto- 
nished ; and the more so, when she found 
the experiment succeeded. Mr. Percy 
on hearing that I was going, said, " An 
— well — ay — then I may as well stay 
where I am." 

I hastened my departure ; but ere I 
left, I inclosed a small Bible in a sheet 
of paper, and left it to be given to my 
neighbour. It was accompanied by a 
few lines, earnestly entreating him to 
peruse its sacred pages. 

Months and years passed on. My 
professional avocations removed me to a 
distant abode, and I had long lost sight 
of Mr. Percy. Indeed my acquaintance 
with him was beginning to fade from my 
memory, when circumstances once more 
led me to take up my abode in the town 
where I had known him. 

Former associations revived, my old 
feelings of gratitude returned — " Who 
knows," I thought, " but he may receive 
me as kindly as before. At all events I 
will make the trial." I repaired to the 
well-known house, knocked at the door, 
and it was opened by the landlady. Her 
hair had grown gray and her face 
wrinkled, but she knew me immediately, 
and cried : 

" Oh, sir ! I 'm 80 glad to see you — 
poor dear Mr. Percy has often spoken of 
you, and longs to see you." 

" Is he quite well?" I asked. 

" No indeed, sir ; he 's very ill — not 
long for this world, the doctors say." 

*' Tell him I am here, and ask him if 
he will see me." 

The good woman ran up-stairs ; and 
quickly returning, ushered me into the 
sick-room. There on a couch lay my 
poor friend, his face so pale and shrunken 
by disease that I should not have known 
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bim. But a still neater change, a high 
and holy one, had passed over the ex- 
pression of those faded features. Exceed- 
ing peace was there, and his thin hand 
rested on a Bible, the very one which I 
had sent him. It was a lovely morning 
in early summer, and the window at the 
foot of the couch being open, allowed a 
refreshing breeze to enter, while it 
afforded a view of the flower-clad trellis- 
vrork which still contained my friend's 
gay favourites. 

He welcomed me with heartfelt plea- 
sure, and the first few sentences he 
uttered convinced me that the bread of 
life, which a weak wavering hand had 
been permitted to cast on the waters, 
wa^ now found after many days. 

I returned to my old apartments, and 
watched ,by my friend to the last. I will 
not dwell on death-bed scenes ; sufHce it 
to say, that Mr, Percy, under the teach- 
ing of the word of life, died, as during 
the three last years of his life he had 
lived, a humble believer in the Saviour, 
A short time before his death he confided 
to my care his flowers and his insect 
treasures ; saying that these last had had 
in his eyes a new interest from the time 
he had learned to recognise and adore 
the hand of their gracious Maker. In 
the fly-leaf of liis Bible were written the 
expressive words — " I thank thee O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes." I followed his body to the 
grave; and saw it covered by fresh green 
sods. Wild flowers were growing there, 
and as I lingered near the spot, I saw a 
beautiful white butterfly hover for a 
moment over the mound, and then, 
spreading its wings, soar rejoicingly to- 
wards the skv. A type, 1 thought, of 
the spirit which had exchanged the 
insect pleasures of earth for the end- 
less joys of heaven. — Adapted from the 
French, 

HAPPY DAYS. 

BY THE AUTHORESS OF ** GRACE 
DERMOTT." 

Few of us keep record of happy days. 
" How many happy days," writes an 
American author, " pass unnoticed pe- 
riods in the table of life's chronology — 
unrecorded either in the book of memory, 
or the scanty annals of our thanksgiving. 
How many happy months are swept away 
beneath the silent wing of time, and leave 



nor name tier record in our hearts. Sweet 
momenta of quietness and afiectioti! — 
Glad hours of hope and joy ! — Days, yea, 
many days began and ended in health and 
happiness." We think so much of one or 
two crosses, and forget a hundred bless- 
ings. Iki the hour of affliction we ex- 
claim, " God be merciful ! " but we Seldom 
say, " God be praised I " We reckon up 
the rain-drops, and forget to notice the 
sunbeams. \Ve keep a record of storms 
and tempests, anj omit to mention the 
many calm, fair days between. In do- 
mestic life, when the tone of love and 
peace goes through the house like a key 
note, its melody falls Unacknowledged on 
our hearts ; but let the slightest discoi-d 
arise, and how earnestly, how prayerfully 
we seek to have the broken harmony 
restored. We remember to call upon our 
God and Saviour in the day of trouble ; 
but we forget to thank him for happy 
days. As bishop Bull says, " We write 
our mercies in the dust; but our afflic- 
tions are engraven on marble." 

There are days in every one's life— 
although they may be few and far between 
— when the sky is all blue; when the 
ground seems to spring beneath our 
tread ; and a glory and a brightness resti 
upon com moil objects : — " When all 
nature," as the Rev. James Hamilton 
says, ** appears to be singing the 148th 
Psalm." These are happy days. A little 
thing will make us happy sometimes, — 
such as good news, a kind word, the 
meeting of old friends, or the presence of 
those we love. " I have been, at diflTer- 
ent times, so happy," writes a late pbet, 
" as not to know what weather it was. 
In my joy, I have forgotten everything." 
He forgot, as we are so apt to do, the 
Author of all happiness. Caroline Frjr, 
writing on a similar occasion, but in a 
different spirit, says^ " I am doing nothing 
but enjoying myself and giving thanks." 
Thanksgiving is, or should be, 3ie natural 
accompaniment of happiness. 

We used, at one time, to visit and read 
to a poor widow, whose only son was 
supposed to haVe been lost at sea. He 
quitted her, as hs thought, for a few 
months, promising that it should be his 
last voyage ; but years passed away with- 
out bringing any tidings of him, or the 
ship in which he had sailed. It was a 
sad trial to the bereaved mother; those 
onlv know how sad, who have sufl^ered 
under a similar afiliction. She could 
have borne to have seen him laid in the 
quiet grave, and said meekly, "God's 
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trill be done ;" but the mystery of his 
disappeilrance, the faiht hope of his 
return, unsettled and harassed her coti- 
tiniially. Sometiihes when we have been 
talking or reading together, she would 
become pale and sileiit all of a sudden at 
the sound of a strange footstep. In the 
dark winter nights, she was always fancy- 
ing that she heard some one knocking or 
calling without, and would leave her 
warm bed at dll hours, to unfasten the 
door, and listen for that voice which no 
one but herself ever expected to hear 
again oti earth. How sorrowful was thie 
conditional prayer of that poor lone 
Woman, the vague supplication, *' if yet 
he liveth ! " hut Qod heard and answered 
it, nevertheless. 

News camfe at length, that the long- 
missing vessel had been seen and spoken 
with ; glad news, which we kept to our- 
selves for a tiihe, lest it should turn out 
to be only another of those vague rumours 
which had served to keep the widow's 
mind in a state of continual unrest, and 
which were fast wearing away her feehle 
frame. A few days afterwards, it was 
authenticated, beyond all doubt, by the 
arrival of ohe who was the bearer of a 
few hasty and half illegible lines, ad- 
dressed to his mother, by him whom we 
had so lohg numbered among the dead, 
announcing his speedy return. I shall 
never forget the poor mother's joy. I 
have never forgotten her first words, or 
the lesson which they contained. 

*' Oh ! happy, happy day ! " exclaimed 
she, with clasped hands and tearful eyes *, 
" my blessed Saviour ! Oh, happy day ! 
My heart is so full ! I want you to help 
me to thank God, my dear Saviour ! Oh, 
happy day ! " 

I am quite flare that nothing enhances 
our pleasures half so much as being able 
to see the hand of God in them, and 
receiving them as the gift of our recon- 
ciled Father, through Jesus Christ. Reli- 
gion blends together the beauty of earthly 
and spiritual things. Those who sit long 
in the sunshine are apt to be dazzled 
with its splendour, so that they cannot 
rea4ily. lift up their eyes j and therefore 
it is that night and shadows are often 
found to be good for us. When we are 
most happy, we glance around, and all 
seems bright; but ah ! how much brighter 
it would seem if we first looked up. 
Then, as though gazing through a 
golden-tinted glass, a glory rests upon 
them all I 

We have alluded to a few of those 



thin|;s which make us hkppy,— siich as 
good news, a kind word, tne meeting of 
old friends, the presence of those we love ; 
and are they not all God's gifls? He 
ihaketh everything work together for our 
good. He piitteth it into the hearts of 
others to love atid be kind to us. He 
casteth our lot in pleasant places amid 
friends land kindred. Dehr reader, have 
you never woke upjn the morning, with 
the Sim shining into youi: chamber, arid 
felt glad and happy, you khew not why ? 
The sweet sleep that refreshed you, the 
bright sunlight, the healthful feeling trere 
all God's gifts, commanding us to be 
thankful. Have you never had it in your 
power to do good to others ? — to spe^k 
kindly to the afflicted? — or make sothe 
little sacrifice, out of love to Christ ? The 
day in which you have been able to do 
this will have been a happy day ; but you 
must thank God for it. We cannot of oui^- 
selves even think a good thought, much 
more. do a good deed. To Him be all 
the glory. Let Us Exclaim, in thfe lan- 
guage of David, " Who am I, and what 
is my people, that we should be able tO 
offer so willingly after this sort ? for all 
things come of thee, and of thine own 
have we given thee," 1 Chron. xxix. 14. 

Every heart, it has been said, has its 
secret sorrow, which the world knows not 
of. A late author touchingly demands, 
** Show me a heart without its hidden 
wound?" It may be so; but we still 
maintain, with a cheerful faith, that it 
has also its secret happiness and its hid- 
den joy. We are told in the Scriptures, 
that ** the heart knoweth his own bitter- 
ness ; and a stranger doth not intermeddle 
with his joy." What & sweet employ- 
ment it would be to keep a constant 
record of happy days, a journal of thaiiks- 
giving. If we were only As ready to 
praise as We are to murmur ; as watch- 
ful for blessings as we are for trials ; as 
eager to set Up our Ebenfezers as we are 
to pour but our complaints, how soon 
would such a journal be filled I 

The ttiost sorrowful have their happy 
days. With deep affliction God giveth 
sti'ong consolation ; so that we may walk 
softly, and yet not sadly. The season of 
trial serves to endear the friendship which 
clings to us all the closer in the hour of 
need. The barriers of reserve are broken 
do^n, and fond hearts reveal their long- 
hidden sympathy and aifection ; so that 
oftentimes we smile amidst our weeping, 
" and kiss," as Flavel says, " that sorrow 
at parting which we met with fear and 
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trembling;" exclaiming, with tbe tears 
Btill undried upon our cheeks, " after all, 
this has been a happy day ? " 

Happy days resemble white stones 
erected here and there in our journey 
through life. They are like tbe wells in 
the desert ; and it is sweet to sit beside 
them and rest — They are flowers by the 
wayside ! — Stars in the night ! — Pleasant 
recollections I — Joyful anniversaries !— 
Occasions for deep thankfulness; sweet 
food for memories; and themes of de- 
lightful conversation I We sit and talk 
of them by the blazing hearth, or as we 
wander together in the summer twilight, 
whispering gently one to another, '* Do 
you remember?" We think oif them 
when we sit alone. Some weep, exclaim- 
ing, " Alas 1 for those happy days ! Will 
they never come again ? " Let us rather 
thank God for them. Let us say^ in the 
beautiful language of Scripture, ''Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits." *^ Blessing, and glory, and 
wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, 
and power, and might, be unto our God 
for ever and ever. Amen." 



DOING AND GETTING GOOD. 

A DESPONDING Christian lady fre- 
quently called upon her pastor, to consult 
him in reference to her spiritual interests. 
All his advice and prayers appeared to do 
her no good, her spiritual darkness seem- 
ing to gather thicker as she struggled 
against it. Finding that she had been 
living a life of spiritual idleness, he 
advised her to go to work, to try to save 
others around her from that awful perdi- 
tion to which she felt herself doomed. 
She at first rejected the thought as abhor- 
rent to her sense of propriety, that one 
who felt herself a reprobate should 
attempt to warn others to flee from the 
wrath to come; but after reflection, it 
struck her, as a very proper course, that 
her own case might be held up to 
others as a beacon, to warn them against 
the great danger of grieving away the 
Spirit of God from their hearts. She 
went to work in the sabbath school, and 
gradually extended her labours amongst 
the poor and neglected outcasts in her 
vicinity; light soon beamed into her 
heart, and filled it with joy and peace in 
believing. She experienced the tnith of 
that promise which declares, that those 
who water others, shall themselves be 



watered ; and now she is one of the hap- 
piest and most useful Christians in the 
church of which she is a member. 

This little incident is full of instruction 
to those who profess to be the people of 
God. Whoever would enjoy the comforts 
of religion, must endeavour to extend 
them to others within the reach of his 
influence. An indolent Christian cannot 
be a happy one. Said a Christian brother, 
the other day, in our hearing, when urged 
to desist from efibrts to reclaim a class 
who seemed to be hopeless, " I cannot 
cease to work for Christ, for my own 
sake, even if I see no fruits of my labours 
upon others." There was sound theo- 
logy, wise philosophy, and practical 
wisdom in the remark. The way to get 
good is to do good. The church, or indi- 
viduals, who calmly fold their arms, and 
settle down into a state of slothful indo- 
lence, will soon find their own comforts 
in religion gone. The Spirit of God will 
desert them, and they will be left, a 
temple without an inhabitant, ready to 
be taken possession of by the first evil 
spirit that passes. Reader ! are you say- 
ing, " Ob, that it were with me as in 
days that are past, when the candle of 
the Lord did shine upon me ? " Go to 
work for Christ, in whatever sphere he 
hath placed thee. See if spiritual health 
does not again course through thy veins, 
as thou dost exercise thy faculties in his 
service. Then shalt thou experience the 
truth of that saying, which now thou 
dost not believe in thine heart, that *' it 
is more blessed to give than to receive ; " 
and then shalt thou thank him who opens 
to thee an opportunity to do good. 



"IT'S ONLY ME." 

A CERTAIN lady had two children, both 
young and nearly of the same age ; but 
the elder one, by some whim or accident, 
possessed all the mother's affections ; 
there was none for the younger, nothing 
but harshness. Very lately the mother 
fell sick, and was confined to her bed. 
While lying there, she heard gentle steps 
approaching it, " Is that you, my child ? " 
said the sick woman. " No, mamma," 
naively and soflly said the resigned one, 
" it's only iwe / " 



ASKING ADVICE. 

We ask advice, but we mean approba- 
tion. — Colton, 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS.* 

The newa of the arrival of a young 
hippopotamua, led the writer (and many 
zoologiBta and artlslfl) to visit this ex- 
traordinary creature, of which no living 
gpecimen had been brought to Europe in 
modern times. We purpose here to enter 
somewhat at large into the history of the 
bippopolamus, even at the expenae of 
seeming to be elaborate, inasmuch aa the 
(ubject is of considerable interest, not 
only to the zoologist, but to the general 

Thoae who visit the hippopolamua, with 
imagination a excited by what they have 
previously gained from writers and tr 
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eggerate details, will feel somewhat dis- 
appouited at the first survey of thia 
animal, — a disappointment similar to that 
which we ourselves felt on beholding the 
first orang brought to the menagerie of 
the Zoological Society, and which arose 
■imply from want of reflection. Dim, 

• TMi irticlB will be (ouni, ■• believe, to con- 



vague, and mysterious were the accouota 
which had reached us of the adult onimal, 
dwelling in SFclueion in the vast forests 
of Borneo and Sumatra; and when we 
saw the little monstrous caricature of 
infantile humanity, the illusion vanished, 
and the calmnesa of zoological inveati' 
gatiun succeeded lo the perturbation of 
excited fancy. Experience has now made 
us wiser, and in the present instance our 
expectations were realized. We beheld, 
as our reader haa or may, an uncouth 
massive creature, sluggish, apathetic, and 
indolent, reposing in ita apartment, with 
an Arab seated quietly beside it. In 
stature it may be compared to a large 
hog, but is much more massive in the 
contour of the body, and the form of its 
short thick limbs, which serve just to 
elevate its distended abdomen above the 
ground as it walks along. The shoulders 
and neck are very broad; and along the 
nuchal region (back of the neck} i» a 
double swelling, (duplex toiua) resulting 
from (he development of the musclea of 
the forked ligamentum nucha, destined lo 
support the weight of the ponderous 

On looking more attentively, we eav/ 
ita ekin sprinkled with innumerable jet- 
black sparkles (except on the cliafTron), 
each sparkle proving to he a pellicle of 
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pores scattered over the skin, varying 
from a few lines to half an inch apart. 
This secretion seemed to be continually 
poured out, but showed itself in brighter 
and larger gems after the exercise of the 
bath. We may reasonably conclude, that 
as this animal resides so mueh In the 
water, its dense skin, which would other- 
wise be dry, is thus lubricated in order to 
defend its surface (a surface very sensi- 
tive) against the effects of the water. 

In the dugong {halicore), which is 
allied to the hippopotamus, although the 
fore limbs are converted Into paddles^ 
and the hinder converge so as to form an 
horizontal caudal An, the skin is covered 
with an oleaginous secretion, and a layer 
of fat is interposed between the thick 
investment of skin and the subjacent 
muscles. This is also the case with the 
hippopotamus ; and in South Africa, this 
fat, when salted, is esteemed a great 
delicacy, and known under the name of 
Sea-cow's speck. We may here observe, 
that the dugong and manatee constitute 
the aquatic eravigrades of the pachyder- 
mata, according to De Blainville. In all 
the true cetacea, as the Greenland whale, 
the skin is protected by an oily secretion, 
and a mass of fat or blubber interposes 
between the skin and the flesh. The use, 
then, of the cutaneous secretion of the 
hippopotamus may thus, we think, be 
satisfactorily accounted for. In the 
coarse carunculated or tesselated skin 
of the rhinoceros (in the Zoological Gar- 
dens), we have observed no such se- 
cretion, even during the hottest days, 
although, doubtless, an abundant perspi- 
ration is continually taking place. In 
other respects, moreover, the skins of the 
hippopotamus and the rhinoceros differ, 
as may be better seen from actual com- 
parison than mere description. 

In the hippopotamus, the skin is not 
granulated or tesselated, but finely reti- 
culated or wrinkled with numerous super- 
ficial linear furrows, crossing each other 
in various directions; but the chaffron, 
or space between the eyes, is smooth, 
and there the skin appears to be much 
thinner than elsewhere. The general 
colour is that of Indian ink, and the 
skin is not much unlike, in appearance, 
Indian rubber, with mazy superficial 
chaps or furrows impressed upon it. 
This tint passes into a pink flesh-colour 
around the base of the ears, around the 
eyes, and over the throat and chest, as 
well as around the nostrils. Everywhere 
over the back and sides very short slender 



hairs are dispersed, but at a superficial 
glance are not visible. On each hind 
limb, at the heel or back of the toes, a 
pinkish white spot is perceptible, but on 
the forelimbs this mark is more obscure. 
The hippopotamus shows no angularity 
in its figure, and its proportions well 
adapt it for aquatic movements, but ren- 
der it clumsy and heavy on the land. 
Not that it cannot rush along with swift- 
ness ; but it is a ponderous mass, forcing 
its way on short, thick, inelastic pillars, 
with far less exhibition of address than 
we see even in a well-fatted hog. This 
display of activity Is sometimes elicited 
from the young animal in the Gardens, 
especially towards evening; its time, how- 
ever, is mostly passed in apathy, except 
when roused to notice its Arab keeper, 
from whom it expects its food, or admis- 
sion to its bath. Towards this individual 
it exhibits considerable affection ; it not 
only recognises him, but is even evidently 
gratified by his immediate presence, and 
testifies its pleasure by uncouth actions. 
Occasionally it rouses itself up in its 
apartment, walks about, and distends its 
enormous mouth, seemingly in the act 
of gaping, as if, by that struggle, to 
overcome its listlessness. Sometimes, as 
the keeper told us, it seizes objects of 
hard substance with its mouth ; but its 
teeth are too undeveloped (for it is only 
ten or eleven months old, according to 
the best calculation,) to enable it to crush 
anything solid, or break a spar of wood, 
which, to the adult animal, would be as 
a willow twig in the grasp of an athlete. 
Nevertheless, the tokens of future powers 
(should the creature attain to maturity) 
are too strongly marked to escape the 
slightest observation. Easily, therefore, 
upon reflection, may we reconcile the 
accounts of the terrible strength and 
dreaded violence of the hippopotamus, 
dashing through its enemies to the river, 
or rising above the water, and wrenching 
away the sides of a large boat, or shiver- 
ing its bottom, as is recorded by voyagers, 
with the proofs afforded by the bodUy 
conformation of this youngling of a race 
of brute Anakim, fearless in their im- 
penetrable hide, slow to attack, but tei^ 
rible when irate from assaults or the 
apprehension of danger. We have here 
said, *< their impenetrable hide." A por- 
tion of the hide of a middle-aged female 
hippopotamus is now before us ; we our- 
selves cut it from the fresh skin of one 
sent over to this country in a large barrel 
of strong brine. Dried as it is, it is 
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about an inch and a half in thickness. 
Below it was a layer of fat, partially 
removed by the knife on flaying the 
animal, the thickness of which, therefore, 
we venture not to determine. Out of this 
skin several walking-sticks were made, of 
which we possess one ; it is clear, semi- 
transparent when varnished, tough, heavy, 
capable of being bent, but destitute of 
elasticity. 

While speaking of the hide of the 
hippopotamus, we may observe, that it is 
not altogether destitute of partial folds. 
A deep furrow runs down on each side, 
behind each ear, a little before the pos- 
terior boundary of the jowl or cheek ; a 
transverse short depression on the top of 
the head crosses this ; while behind it, 
and just before the nuchal valley, another 
furrow crosses the neck, and runs down, 
forming the boundary of the jowl. There 
are, moreover, slight furrows before and 
behind each shoulder-blade. The tail 
depending from a broad, rounded, down- 
sloping crupper, is of moderate lengtb, 
reaching nearly to the hock ; at its base 
it is broad, and somewhat flattened, but 
it thence tapers to a narrow point, unde- 
fended, as in the rhinoceros, by a feather- 
like fringe of stifi* lateral bristles. The 
neck is very short and thick. 

Hitherto we have abstained from de- 
scribing the most diflicult part of this 
animal, of which, by the pen alone, a 
good idea can scarcely be formed : we 
allude to the head. The head preponde- 
rates, as compared with the general 
volume of the trunk. The forehead be- 
tween the ears is very wide, and the 
latter are placed at a short distance only 
from the eyes, — they impinge upon the 
flrst deep furrow. They are of small 
size, somewhat rounded at the tip, con- 
tracted rather than patulous, and very 
movable : we observed the animal turn- 
ing them about in all directions, and 
satisfied ourselves that their orifice was 
capable of being closed. In closing the 
ears, the animal applies them to the 
sides of the neck, and there presses them 
nearly flat, under which action the auri- 
cular orifice is evidently rendered imper- 
vious to water. On noticing this point 
to the Arab, who speaks English well, he 
replied, '^Ears, nose, mouth, all shut when 
he chooses." On this particular closure, 
however, I determined to satisfy myself, 
for as I had not read or heard of the 
capability of the ears in this animal, I 
felt the more desirous to become assured ; 
and I became so. All truly aquatic matn- 



malia have the power of closing the ex- 
ternal auditory orifices, though generally 
destitute of external ears, the purpose 
being palpable ; nor is this semi-aquatic 
animal unprovided in so important a 
respect. Nevertheless, the closure of the 
auricular orifice does not impede the 
facility of hearing under water, a medium 
so much denser than that of air. 

We now come to the eyes. Their 
position at first strikes us as very strange; 
they seem to be elevated above the level 
of the skull, and appear, to use a common 
phrase, as if set on the top of the head. 
The eyes thus placed, for the better pur- 
poses of vision, when the animal ascends 
to the surface of the water, are by no 
means small and insignificant organs ; 
indeed, when fairly opened, they are 
rather startling. They are defended by 
tumid eyelids, the edges of which present 
a remarkable degree of thickness. At 
the base of the upper eyelid, bordering 
the rim of the osseous socket, (over which 
lies a swollen collop,) a deep furrow is 
apparent ; and again, on the more mov- 
able part, below the former, another, but 
less decided, furrow is evident. A well- 
marked furrow also traverses the lUider 
eyelid. On the outer margin of the 
thick upper eyelid a few short lashes 
may be detected, but we failed to detect 
any on the margin of the lower. 

Not only are the eyes elevated, but 
they project laterally ; the osseous socket, 
in fact, not only rises, but projects ob- 
liquely on each side, so as to allow to the 
eye a greater circumference of vision 
than might be at first suspected; and 
this provision is the more necessary, 
seeing the shortness of the neck, and the 
consequent diminution of its lateral flexi- 
bility. We may here note, that each 
molar bone, forming the lower margin of 
the osseous orbit and the zygomatic arch 
beyond, are of extraordinary strength ; 
and the angle or posterior superficies of 
the lower jaw is enormously expanded, 
for the insertion of the principal muscles 
of mastication. 

When we first gazed upon this new- 
comer to our island, it was dozing very 
placidly. Soon, however, it opened its 
eyes with a singularly wild and repulsive 
stare, and a sudden protrusion of the eye- 
ball from the depths of its quiescence, 
which was almost startling ; at the same 
time, the pupil, appearing to us trans- 
verse, dilated, and the eyelids, diverging 
apart, became singularly folded. During 
this stare, the dilated pupil appears of a 
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dark hazel tint, and the white of the eye 
is not cleaii hut seems to he replete with 
conjunctival vessels converging in close 
array around the pupil, or rather, the 
outer edge of the cornea, giving to the 
circle an indefinite dusky colour, a pur- 
plish brown tinge, (in the light of our 
investigation,) which, though in a very 
inferior degree, we have seen occasionally 
in the human eye. The eyehall is not 
only capahle of extraordinary powers of 
retraction and protrusion, hut, when pro- 
truded, of being turned about in all direc- 
tions, insomuch that the animal not un- 
frequently, during our visit, directed its 
vision towards some flies that proved 
troublesome by settling upon its muzzle, 
the eyeball being rolled obliquely for- 
wards. The Arab compared the mobility 
of the eyes of this creature to the mo- 
bility of those of the chameleon ; nor, as 
far as mobility is concerned, is the com- 
parison altogether destitute of aptness, 
but in nothing else; for in the chame- 
leon, the anterior of the eyeball is 
covered by a closely-fitting cuticular in- 
vestment, with a little central circular 
orifice for the admission of the rays of 
light. Besides, in this reptile, the eyes 
roll independently of each other, which 
is not the case in the present animal. 

For the protection of the eyeball, or 
rather of tne cornea, under water, a 
strong membrana nictitans is provided ; 
and the thick edge of this membrane, 
when folded up, is very apparent at the 
inner angle of each eye. 

Passing on to the muzzle, we may ob- 
serve that it is broad, and has the nostrils 
elevated, with a marked depression be- 
tween each. They are small, of a semi- 
lunar form, with the arch outwards, 
encircled by furrows, and closed or di- 
lated at will. While below the water, 
they are kept firmly shut, but are opened 
for the purpose of breathing when the 
animal rises to the surface. 

The huge mouth is of singular form; 
on each side the thick upper lip hangs 
laterally, like a fleshy flap, over the lower 
jaw, and thus gives a strange character 
to the mouth, the angles of which sweep 
upward, with a direction towards the 
inner angle of the eyes. To this pen- 
dulous laxity of the upper lip, the extent 
of the gape is in a great measure owing; 
the gape inclosing a vast cavern, armed, 
in the adult, with terrible teeth, well 
adapted for tearing up and crushing the 
tough vegetables on which it habitually 
feeds. The tongue, as far as a transient 



glance enabled us to ascertain, is smooth, 
and of a pink-colour ; as is the inside of 
the mouth generally. 

The muzzle is sparingly garnished with 
short bristles, mostly divided at the ex- 
tremity into a minute brush of very fine 
filaments. 

The voice is generally a sort of grunt; 
but the keeper informed us that it was 
often elevated to a loud discordant sound, 
between a roar and a neigh. The toes 
are four on each foot, each tipped with a 
small horny hoof. 

Mr. Salt, who had many opportunities 
of observing the habits and manners of 
the hippopotamus in the river Tacazze, (a 
noble tributary to the Nile, traversing a 
district of Abyssinia, and where tliis 
animal abounds), compares its aquatic 
actions to the rolling of a grampus in the 
sea, and bears testimony to the ease with 
which it quietly drops down to the bot- 
tom, and rises again, elevating its head 
above the water, and snorting violently, 
in a manner somewhat resembling that 
of the porpoise. 

The ease displayed by the young ani- 
mal at the Zoological Gardens, while re- 
velling in its bath, is very conspicuous. 
It makes progress with a rolling motion, 
as described by Mr. Salt, ascends, de- 
scends, and traverses the bottom with 
wonderful address ; and when sufi&ciently 
near the surface to be clearly distin- 
guished, the pellicles of unctuous secre- 
tion on its skin exhibit a glistening lustre, 
in bright sunlight, which produces a very 
pretty effect. It is, however, as far as 
our observations went, only under favour- 
able circumstances that it appears thus 
gem-bespangled ; but on emerging from 
the bath, these brilliant dots cannot fail 
to strike the attention.'" The individual 
in question is not, as it would seem, 
always inclined to go into its bath, and 
this is easily accounted for: in its natural 
condition, the deep water is its place of 
refuge and concealment; but when a 
young animal, captured, becomes fami- 
liarized with man, docile and afiectionate 
to its keeper, it no longer feels the neces- 
sity of rushing to the water as a hiding- 
place, which is now sought only for the 
sake of refreshment, or for amusement 
How long the present young animal is 

* Sparrman describes a huge hippopotamus, jast 
emerged from the river, as it appeared to his 
affrighted eyes very forcibly ; he distinctly notices 
its external lustre, observing that its wet and slimy 
sides, glittering in the light close above him, looked 
like a column of water, about to drown him and 
wash him away. 
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capable of remaining under water without 
rising to breathe, we cannot easily tell; 
but, according to Mr. Salt, adults, even 
under the influence of fear, are forced to 
rise for air every five or six minutes at 
the utmost ; hence we may suppose, that 
when they are undisturbed by aggression, 
their intervals of respiration are much 
shorter. 

Captain Owen, during his survey of 
the coasts of Africa, Arabia, and Mada- 
gascar,* came in frequent, and not 
always very safe contact with hippopo- 
tami ; and at the mouth of the Temby 
river, in Delagoa Bay, the sailors suc- 
ceeded in capturing a young one, which 
was floundering in the broad mud that 
skirted the river. 

" In size and appearance he resembled 
a large fat hog, with a young bull's head; 
his legs were clumsy and out of all pro- 
portion, and his skin hairless, but very 
tough. He was perfectly harmless, and 
soon became docile, acknowledging at 
times the ^attention he received by the 
performance of sundry awkward gestures 
peculiar to himself, and by sucking what- 
ever he could get into his mouth." 

In a few days, however, this poor ani- 
mal began to decline, for want of milk and 
proper nourishment, and was killed by the 
sailors, who found his flesh perfectly 
white, very tender, and in flavour like veal. 
It may be remembered, that Sparrman f 
was successful enough to capture a young 
hippopotamus on the banks of the Great 
Fish river, the wounded mother having 
left her offspring, and plunged into the 
water. It was, as it appears, lame, and 
being unable to follow its dam with cele- 
rity, was caught and held fast by the 
Hottentots, bound with ropes, and dragged 
off in triumph. " Its noise Sparrman 
describes as having been similar to that 
of a hog going to be killed, but more 
shrill and harsh. It never ceased to 
make that noise, and violent efforts to 
release itself, as long as it was tied; but 
as soon as it was turned loose, it ceased 
crying, and when the Hottentots had 
passed their hands several times over its 
nose, to accustom it to their effluvia, it 
directly began to take to them with affec- 
tion. Although the Hottentots thought 
it was not three weeks old, it was already 
three feet and a half long, and two feet 
high, and very strong. It was not at all 

• See "Narratives of "Voyages to Explore the 
Shores of Africa, under Captain W. F. Owen," 
vol. i. 

t "Travels in South Africa." 



nice as to its food, but almost imme- 
diately ate whatever was given to it or 
fell in its way." 

*' Sparrman concluded, from the docile 
disposition of this calf, that hippopotami 
might easily be tamed, if caught young, 
and sent over alive to Europe, as they were 
in the times of the ancient Romans. Cer- 
tainly the attempt is well worth making. 
We believe that the council of the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London have offered a 
premium for the first imported." * 

When the writer of the present article 
penned the foregoing passage, he little 
dreamed that within a few years the 
hopes of the Zoological Society should 
be satisfied; and here let them permit 
one of their old officers to proffer his 
most sincere congratulations. Time, in 
the records of zoology, will chronicle the 
event with a white stone. 

The young, and as yet undeveloped 
offset of a colossal stem cannot exceed 
many months in age, and is, no doubt, 
within its first year. It was captured in 
August, 1849, on the island of Fobayseh, 
in the White Nile, about 2,000 miles 
above Cairo. We learn that its mother 
fell before the shot of the hunters, and 
that it would have escaped into the river 
but for the adroit use of a boat-hook, the 
scar of which is yet perceptible on one 
of its flanks. It was consigned to Eng- 
land by high authorities, and placed in 
most careful hands. During its detention 
in Cairo, and while on its voyage, milk 
formed a great portion of its diet, and 
for this, at no little expense, provision 
was afforded. Its dociHty rendered all 
arrangements easy ; and it safely accom- 
plished its destined voyage, the first of 
its race ever received within the boun- 
dary of our shores. 

As we have already stated, the hippo- 
potamus is now confined to the rivers 
and lakes of Africa, inhabiting the em- 
bouchures of the former, and even the 
sea-shore, indifferent alike to fresh and 
to saline water ; but it is to fresh water 
that the animal, during its nocturnal 
rambles, resorts in order to quench its 
thirst. 

That the ancients were acquainted 
with the Nilotic hippopotamus cannot 
be doubted; and most critics believe 
that the behemoth, so forcibly described 
in the book of Job, is identical with 
that animal. Among the earlier classic 
writers, its description is mixed up with 
a tissue of the strangest errors. At the 

• " Menageries," vol. xllii., pt. i. 
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head of these is Herodotus ; he is fol- 
lowed hy Aristotle, and others succeed, 
till we come to Pliny, who but too fre- 
quently contrives to blend truth and error 
together. More faithful to nature than 
the historians, were the artists of anti- 
quity — as is exemplified on medals and 
coins of the Roman emperors, where the 
hippopotamus often appears, sometimes 
with the crocodile, sometimes without. 
On the Prsenestini pavement, the hippo- 
potamus is seen in company with the 
crocodile. One is elevating his head 
above the water; another, wounded by 
two spears, is about to plunge into the 
stream. 

Formerly the hippopotamus tenanted 
the lower course of the Nile ; where, at 
present, it is not to be found. The in- 
troduction of fire-arms has here, most 
probably, as in South Africa and else- 
where, driven it back to more inaccessible 
retreats, where it continues, as of old, to 
be dreaded on account of its nocturnal 
ravages in cultivated lands. In some 
places — as for example, the regions of the 
Niger, in Temby River, Delagoa Bay, in 
lake Muggaby^ and in the great lake 
Tchad — these destructive animals (valued, 
however, for their ivory, skin, and flesh,) 
are in vast abundance. According to Hero- 
dotus (Euterpe) f this animal was regarded 
as sacred by the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict of Papremis, though in no other part 
of Egypt ; worship being paid to these 
animals, perhaps, from a dread of their 
powers, and the spoliation occasioned by 
their nocturnal inland incursions. It was 
from Egypt that the individuals exhibited 
from time to time at Rome were brought; 
and, if we may trust to Pliny, (whose mis- 
representations are inexcusable, seeing 
that he had the means of acquiring 
proper information,) M. Scaurus, during 
his aedileship, was the first who exhibited 
the hippopotamus, together with five cro- 
codiles, at Rome (about 122, b. c.) Au- 
gustus exhibited one, on the occasion of 
his triumph over Cleopatra; Antoninus 
exhibited some of these animals, with 
crocodiles, tigers, etc. Commodus on one 
occasion showed &ve, and killed one or 
more with his own hand (about a. d. 
190<— 1.) Heliogabalus (about a. d. 219) 
and Gordian iii. (about a.d. 240) are 
also stated to have exhibited this animal. 
After this period it appears to have be- 
come very rare in Egypt ; nevertheless, 
Frederico Zerenghi, in 1603, examined 
two specimens caught alive in a trench dug 
near to Damietta, — an account of which he 



published at Naples ;* and in 1616, Fabius 
Colonna published a good figure and 
description of one of the same animals. 

Since the time of Gordian iii., it does 
not appear that any specimen of the 
living hippopotamus ever arrived in 
Europe. Our island had never received 
one until the present; a gift, we believe, 
of the viceroy of Egypt. 

We must not here omit to notice, that 
at a former period of the condition of the 
superficial crust of our globe, hippopo- 
tami, distinct as to species from any now 
known, not only roamed over the wilds 
of Europe and India, but existed also, as 
their remains prove, in our island, with 
the mammoth, rhinoceros, and other ex- 
tinct pachydermata. Several species are 
described by Cuvier (Oss.foss,); but, ac- 
cording to professor Owen, the remains of 
one only (H, major) occur in our island. 
Its bones are found in various fresh- 
water deposits; in the cave of Kirkland 
(with bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, 
hyena, etc.); in the cavern of Durdham 
Down, recently described by Mr. Stuch- 
bury; in Kent's Hole, Torquay, near 
Evesham, and along the Thames, etc. 
A tooth, procured from a fluviatile de- 
posit near Hammersmith, is in our pos- 
session. W. M. 



END OP A MAN OF GENIUS. 

It will be interesting to the public to 
learn the fate of a man who at one time 
was a literary lion in London — a man 
whose power as a writer and as an artist, 
whose profound scientific acquirements 
and amusing qualities in society made 
him the centre of a brilliant circle. The 
story of the crimes and punishment of 
Wainwright are too well known to need 
recapitulation. Suffice it that there is 
too much reason to believe that he poi- 
soned several persons, with the view of 
defrauding insurance-offices, and that his 
criminal career terminated in transporta- 
tion for forgery. To the last (so greatly, 
had he been esteemed in private) some' 
few friends believed in his innocence, 
turned a deaf ear to the evidence against 
him, and refused to believe one they had 
so highly estimated a debased and darkly- 
plotting miscreant. It is well known that 
Mr. Proctor (Barry Cornwall) was his 
friend to the last, and petitioned the 
home-secretary to allow the convicted 
forger certain dainties on his way to a 
penal settlement ; which petition wag not 

* Buff. Hist. Nat. 
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complied witb. Charles Lamb mentions 
Wain wrigbt as " the light-hearted Janus, *' 
alluding to the nam de guerre (James 
Weathercock) under which Wain wrigbt 
published his light effusions. I have just 
heard from a gentleman who has lately 
returned from New South Wales, certain 
particulars of this celebrated convict. He 
became so altered by the convict dis- 
cipline, my informant told me, that it 
was difficult to conceive him in a higher 
sphere of life than that he held as a 
ticket-of-leave man in Sydney. He might 
be seen there on a Saturday night, with a 
coarse market-basket in his hand, pur- 
chasing his food among the very poorest. 
He made a living by taking portraits, and 
at intervals exhibited in the local exhibi- 
tion ; but his talents as an artist, though 
they commanded customers, did not raise 
him in the social scale. He was still the 
convict — still the criminal to be shunned 
and scouted. He died in the hospital; 
and the surgeon who attended him in his 
last moments said that the wretched 
man's death-bed was one of the most 
harrowing and painful description. 

Such was the end of a life brilliant in 
point of literary power, but spent empha- 
tically without God in the world. It is a 
profitable though a melancholy task to 
record instances of this character, for we 
live at a period when intellectual emi- 
nence is apt to be far too highly prized. 
If our readers desire, however, to see a 
pleasing contrast to this mournful termi- 
nation of unsanctified genius, we may 
appropriately refer them to the paper 
which appears in the present number, 
under the title of " A Missionary's Last 
Hours." ^ 

ALAN QUINTIN'S INaUIRIES. 
WHAT IS IT ALL FOR? 

A WORD with you on the vain strivings 
of mankind. Men climb to bring down 
what is useless, and dive to fetch up 
what is of no value. They travel far to 
see trifles, ardently pursue empty bub- 
bles, and intensely labour for nought. 
Well may it be asked, amid the grouping 
and gathering, the sighing and crying, 
the uproar, the confusion and contention 
of the world, what is it all for ? 

Of all tbe strivings, penalties, and pains 

Of more than half mankind, what are the gains? 

We smile when we see the boy, with 
glowing face and ardent eyes, heedlessly 
hurrying after the butterfly, through mud 



and mire, brake and brier, panting, 
scrambling, and scampering on, now up, 
now down, till at last he loses his prize, 
or crushes it while he secures it. We 
smile at his folly, for he is but a boy; 
but does not a man do the same ? Look 
at men, mark them, regard them, and 
see what butterflies they pursue. As I 
said before, men climb to bring down 
what is useless, and dive to fetch up 
what is of no value. They travel far to 
see trifles, ardently pursue empty bub- 
bles, and intensely labour for nought. 

In one half, and more than one half 
the cases in which men meet together, 
crushing and cramming, gaping and 
staring, hallooing and shouting, ha- 
ranguing and striving, their object is as 
childish as that of the boy after the but- 
terfly. Money is spent, toil is endured, 
risks are run, and dangers are incurred 
for things that are lighter than vanity. 
The purchase is not worth the cost ; the 
prize is not worth the hazard ; nor does 
the end recompense the means. 

Cheerfulness, is one thing, and folly is 
another ; but show me a cap with bells, 
and I will show you a crowd of people 
round it. Why should folly have more 
followers than wisdom ? Is life so very 
certain that we can aflbrd to trifle it 
away? — Is heaven so easily attained, that 
we need not turn our faces towards it? 
Think of this ; reflect on this ; ask if it 
be so. We leave undone what we should 
do ; we do what we ought not to perform. 
We attend to trifles, and are careless of 
afiairs of moment. Where is the preacher 
on eternal things who has ever drawn 
together half so great a crowd as the buf- 
fooneries of old Bartholomew fair ? 

To reason, prudence, and religion blind, 

We take the chaff, and leave the wheat behind. 

It may be that you have gazed on a 
fox- chase, standing on a rising ground. 
A hundred horses, with their red-coated 
riders, have come galloping onwards, and 
half as many dogs in full cry have crossed 
the fields, swept along the valley, and 
dashed through the running brook. What 
a confusion reigns ! What a clamour is 
flung back by the echoing hills! The 
trampling of the horses, the barking of 
the dogs, the hallooing of the hunters 
awake the neighbourhood. Hedges are 
burst through, gates are splintered, horses 
flounder in the brook, riders are thrown 
to the ground, and bones are broken. 
What is it all for? Do men thus hazard 
their necks for a fox's brush ? Yes ! and 
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happy 18 he who attains it. Men behave 
like childreDi without the apology of 
childhood. Is the purchase worth the 
cost? — the prize worth the hazard? — 
and does the end recompense the means? 
Did you ever see a hattle 7 I dare say 
not. Horse and foot drawn up on a large 
plain; army against army, regiment 
against regiment, company against com- 
pany, and man against man. There they 
are marching and countermarching, form- 
ing, fronting, and firing ; shouting, cheer- 
ing, and charging. Drums rattle, bugles 
echo, trumpets sound, swords clash, can- 
non pour forth their thunder, and the 
field is strewn with the dying and the 
dead. All is haste, anger, strife, clamour, 
confusion, and " garments rolled in 
blood." And what is it all for? The 
bubble reputation, the breath of glory, 
the fleeting shadow of military renown, or 
it may be a star and garter, a riband, a 
gold medal, or a monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey ! Is the purchase worth the 
cost ? — the prize equal to the hazard ? — 
and does the end recompense the means ? 

War is the direst scourge of sin below ; 
The blackest blot on mad Ambition's brow. 

Hardly is it likely that you have wit- 
nessed a caravan in the desert. God has 
been ffood to all countries in giving them 
useful animals. Lapland has the rein- 
deer, Kamschatka the dog, India the 
elephant, Spain the mule, England the 
horse, South America the llama, and 
Arabia the camel : the camel cuts a 
figure in the caravan of the desert. 
Horses and camels, soldiers, pilgrims 
and pedlars, Hindoos, Persians, Malays, 
Arabs, and Negroes are all mingled 
together. There they are, — white, tawn} , 
brown, and black ; some nearly naked, 
and some in shawls and flowing robes, 
sashes and turbans, nose-jewels, armlet?, 
and ear-rings. They press onwards day 
after day, and week after week ; the fiery 
sunbeam falls on their heads, the simoon 
afflicts them, the robbers of the desert 
attack them, and toil and raging thirst 
consume them. Some fail with fatigue, 
some faint with the flery heat, and some 
fall, to rise no more, on the sultry sands, 
by the well that contains no water. And 
what is it all for ? It may be for mer- 
chandise, or love of travels ; but it is, in 
a great degree, to visit the tomb of the 
false prophet, a privilege to which every 
pilgrim aspires. Is the purchase worth the 
cost? — the prize equal to the hazard? — 
and does the end recompense the means? 



While pilgrims put their trust in Mecca's shrine, 
The Lord of life and glory must be thine ! 

Leave fox-hunters to take their reckless 
leaps, waiTiors to shed each other's blood, 
and pilgrims to visit a deceiver's shrine ; 
for ttiough their dangers are great, the 
rewards they obtain are very little. Con- 
sume not life in trifling, cruel, vain pur- 
suits, for it will soon draw to a close. A 
day wasted will be thought of when it is 
wanted, and a month of to-morrows will 
not bring back one yesterday. Be ready, 
be quick, be prompt, be determined, and 
be persevering in attaining worthy ends ; 
and then if it be asked, *' What is it all 
for?" you will be furnished with a suit- 
able reply. Be in earnest after salvation, 
trust alone in the Saviour, cling closely 
to the cross, seek diligently for eternal 
life, strive to enter in at the strait gate, 
give up all for heaven, and then you will 
not be engaged in an enterprise in which 
it can he said with truth, that the pur- 
chase is not worth the cost, the prize is 
not equal to the hazard, and the end can- 
not recompense the means. 



TWENTY-FOUR HOURS OF A NEWSPAPER. 

A SKETCH of twenty-four hours of 
newspaper life will give some idea of 
how the complex and expensive ma- 
chinery moves for the collection, prepa- 
ration, and publication of a daily paper. 
Perhaps the earliest contributor at work 
is the Dublin correspondent. By the 
present Post-ofiice arrangements, vid 
Holyhead, a steamer leaves Kingstown 
harbour soon after eight in the morning 
for Holyhead, and special despatches 
sent by that conveyance reach London 
the same day. By this mode we have 
news at night in London, dated Dublin, 
the same morning. To prepare this, 
the correspondent must be up betimes, 
get early copies of the morning papers, 
write his despatch, and be off by 
railway to meet the steamer by breakfast 
hour. He is then free till evening, 
whilst his copy is making its way 
across the Channel towards ue London 
office. The French correspondent mean- 
while has risen, dressed, and is deeply 
immersed in the Debuts f the CwistitU" 
tionnel, and the Moniteur. Flimsy paper 
and rapid translators are in requisition. 
A brisk drive to the Hdtel de Ville, or to 
the house of a brother journalist, or a call 
at some other point where additional 
information, oi a confirmation or con- 
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tradiction of current rumours may be 
gained, and then " Our Paris Corre- 
spondent" sits down to complete his 
despatch. Quick pens and quicker 
thoughts speed on the work, and when 
all has been said, a capacious envelope 
receives the slips; it is sealed and 
away to the post-office in the Rue J. J. 
Rousseau before eleven. The day is yet 
early, and a stroll through the city, a 
call upon friends, a gossip at some public 
office, and, in a cafe, another glance 
through the newspapers, an overhaul of 
the letters from Rome, from Naples, 
from Turin, from Madrid, which the 
post has brought, and the correspondent 
is ready to prepare his more elaborate 
despatch for the five o'clock post. This 
is a matter of importance, and takes 
time. If the Chambers are sitting, a 
reporter has been placed there to give 
the proceedings, and, as the hour of five 
draws near, the " copy " accumulates. 
The despatch is written ; extracts from 
the leading Parisian papers have been 
made; Galignani has been laid under 
contribution; some digests of French sta- 
tistical papers have been summarised 
into readable and valuable pars; the 
report of the Paris Bourse and of the 
Madrid Bolsa come in, followed quickly 
by that from the Chambers, delayed till 
the last half-minute, that the proceedings 
might be brought up till the latest possi- 
ble moment before the words " left 
sitting" close the copy. Again the 
capacious envelope, with its printed 
uddress, is ready, and the abundant con- 
tributions of Paris towards the London 
stock of news finds its way to the post 
just two seconds and a quarter before the 
bureau closes. Whilst these French and 
Irish ambassadors of the fourth estate 
are thus employed, their brethren at 
Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, and elsewhere 
are occupied much in the same way, 
each collecting his batch of news and 
commentary in time for the mails. Spe- 
cial correspondents, meanwhile, are less 
systematic. One, it may be, is vibrating 
between contending armies, — as in the 
recent cases of Radetzky and Charles 
Albert, or of Bem and Windischgratz ; 
another is an attach^ to the fallen for- 
tunes of Kossuth at Widdin ; another 
hovers about the Golden 'Horn, to learn 
whether the English fleet will really make 
a warlike demonstration against Russia ; 
another is gathering news of California 
amongst the Wall-street speculators oi 
the Western world; whilst another chro- 



nicles the doings of the Sooloo pirates in 
the suffocating atmosphere of the east. 

The reporters at home are as busy as 
the correspondents abroad. Amongst 
the earliest afoot in the morning is one 
noting at Smithfield the prices of cattle ; 
others, at Wakefield and Mark-lane, the 
price of corn ; another, in Southwark, the 
prices of hops ; and in Mincing-lane, the 
qualities and rates of coffees and sugars. 
At Liverpool, the cotton ; at Manchester, 
the yarns; and at Leeds the woollens 
are being watched, their prices jotted 
down, and the tone of the markets noted. 
Stocks and shares, also, are being in- 
quired about in all these and many other 
towns ; whilst corn prices, and supplies, 
are equally attended to. Where large 
local meetings occur, there also the 
reporters are to be seen taking up their 
places on the platform. In one part of 
the country, a railway collision is being 
reported ; in another, an inquest on a 
mine explosion ; in a third, an assem- 
blage of persons favourable to church 
extension ; in a fourth, a lecture on sepa- 
ration of Church and State ; in a fifth, 
some terrible accident or appalling mur- 
der — ^be it where it may, there is a busy 
pen at work for the London paper. Post 
hour has less importance for the news- 
paper-man in England than abroad. 
The last train is the point of interest 
here. As the hour for that approaches, 
the names of the suflferers by the col- 
lision, of the speakers for church exten- 
sion and for church disruption, the 
described horrors of the fatal choke- 
damp, a full account of the murderer's 
looks and deeds, are all quietly packed 
up together in little brown-paper parcels, 
and steam-power bears them away to- 
wards the sub- editor's table. Before this 
London is contributing its quota. In 
each law court there is a pencil busy in 
a note-book, or on the back of a brief; 
in each police court the reporter's box is 
occupied; in each coroner's court the 
" highly respectable jury" look with sur- 
prise upon the often tattered habiliments 
of the penny-a-line representatives of 
" the papers." Does an engine rattle 
through the alarmed streets? — there goes 
a reporter with it ; does a gentleman fall 
down in an apoplectic fit? — a surgeon 
and a reporter is sure to be ready, the one 
to *' use every means that medical skill 
could afford," and the other to earn a 
few shillings by writing a paragraph. 
Every district has its penny*a-liner ; 
every disaster its historian. 
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These minor contributors are not more 
active than their superior officers. The 
editor has been reading over the morning 
papers of London and Paris, has glanced 
at the debates, and mentally arranged 
many of his topics for the night's leaders. 
He has written to some of his literary 
aids, and received an article from one, 
a review from another, a suggestion from 
a third, and he finishes his breakfast, 
and goes off to call at his club, or on a 
political friend — his mind the while 
shadowing forth the arguments to be 
employed, the illustrations to be used, 
and the points to be made, in the 
paper of to-night The sub-editor, if any 
remarkable meetings, or other reports, 
are expected to come, has been to the 
office to consult with the editor, secre* 
tary, or other executive daylight officer 
of the paper, about expresses or tele* 
graphs; to talk over the character and 
usefulness of candidates for employment, 
to discuss suggestions, to decide who 
shall attend various meetings in London 
and the provinces, and settle the various 
points which constantly arise in the 
progress of working a daily journaL 

If Parliament is sitting, another large 
mass of manuscript is now growing up 
under the pens of the reporters. Four- 
teen or sixteen of these gentlemen, each 
in his " turn," sits in the gallery of the 
House, and for three-quarters of an hour, 
or an hour, according to arrangement, 
takes his notes of the debate. When the 
time of one is up, and his seat at St. 
Stephen's has been occupied by a suc- 
cessor, he hastens to write out in extenao 
the speeches he has been listening to. 
If the debate is prolonged, by the time 
his first notes have been prepared he 
must be ready to go into the House 
again, and it sometimes happens that a 
third turn is taken on the same night. 
When the speakers are good, or the 
debate important, this combined labour 
of so many pens completes a formidable 
mass of " copy," 

By nine o'clock the editor, the sub- 
editor, the foreign editor, are all busy; 
the editor with his leaders, the foreign 
editor with his German and French, and 
the sub-editor with the mass of multifa- 
rious things that now load his table. 
The law reports being on matters of fact, 
and usuaUy prepared by barristers, give 
little trouble; but with this exception, 
scarcely a line comes to the sub-editor 
which does not require preparation at 
his hands. Meetings reported to please 



speakers instead of the public ; railway 
and commercial statements, full of long 
tabular accounts, to be summarised and 
made readable; letters from indignant 
** constant readers," in which libels lurk 
in the midst of long statements of wrongs 
endured or reforms demanded; reports 
of police courts, of inquests, of disasters 
— all written on flimsy paper, and requir- 
ing great quickness of eye and mind to 
decipher at all ; papers from all quarters 
of the kingdom ; statements of markets, 
of shipping, of births, deaths, and all 
other conceivable and inconceivable 
things, demand attention and preparation 
for the printers, who by this time are 
ready for the six hours' rapid and skilful 
labour that shall convert this maas of 
contributions, of all sizes, characters, 
and qualities, into a shapely morning 
paper. With the help of an assistant 
or two, the load rapidly diminishes, 
and by midnight there is a tolerably 
clear table, preparatory to the arrival 
of the late railway despatehes. These 
received, a new labour has often to be 
commenced. Although the trouble- 
some search through fifty country papers 
has afforded a great quantity of local 
news, the late despatches often bring up 
much more, the Irish and Scotch advices 
come to hand, and with this addition of 
home news very often comes a file of 
papers from America, from the West 
Indies, from Brazil, from France, Ger- 
many, or Hamburgh. An hour or two 
clears off all these new accumulations ; 
and then, the proof sheets having been 
attended to, and the place and arrange- 
ment of the articles been decided upon ; 
the number of leaders, and the number 
of advertisements settled, the columns 
calculated, and the decision made aa to 
what shall appear and what stand over, 
— the editorial work of one day is 
done. By half-past four, the paper is at 
press, and newsboys and morning mails 
distribute the papers to all parte of the 
country, to meet their " constant read- 
ers " at breakfast tables, in counting- 
houses, and at country firesides. 

Just as the wet newspaper, fresh from 
the newsboy, is being opened at the 
eight o clock breakfast table of the early- 
rising city merchant, the Dublin corre- 
spondent is again handing his despateh 
on board the steamer at Kingstown, for 
to-morrow's journal— and so the twenty- 
four hours of newspaper life are up.— 
History of the Fourth Estate. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN JAPAN. 

The condition of females in Japan is 
far less degraded than in the generality 
of heathen lands. Japanese ladies are 
very favourably reported on by various 
writers for their intelligence and graceful 
manners. They are not subjected to so 
much seclusion as in other eastern coun- 
tries ; and Dr. Ainslie, a British physi- 
cian, who visited Nangasaki in disguise, 
has assured us that the ladies whom he 
met there discharged the duties of the 
tea-table with an elegance which would 
have done no discredit to the fashionable 
circles of London or Paris. Many of 
the best Japanese writers are ladies, and 
their compositions on various subjects are 
represented as being most creditable to 
their ability. Still, however, the female 
sex in Japan stands greatly in need of the 
elevating influence of the gospel, which 
whenever it becomes the standard of pub- 
lic opinion, restores woman to her proper 
rank in the social scale. 

Marriage is contracted at an early 
period by the Japanese, and the mode of 
courtship which prevails is very singular. 
When a young gentleman in Japan has 
fixed upon a lady as a suitable object for 
his affections, he declares his sentiments 
to her by hanging up a branch of a par- 
ticular shrub at the door of her parents' 
house. If the branch is left untouched, 
the suitor may consider that his wooing 
is unsuccessful. If the lady is favourable, 
the branch is taken in, and she proceeds 
to mark her favour still more unequivo- 
cally by blackening her teeth. When the 
marriage-day comes round, the toys with 
which the bride has played are burned, 
as emblematical, that she is now expected 
to put away childish things. A present 
of a spinning wheel, among other useful 
articles, is also made to her, — as a hint 
that industry is an essential requisite in 
good housewifery. Some English ladies, 
we shall be excused for adding, might 
advantageously on their wedding-day take 
a hint from Japan. One fact further, in 
connection with the marriage ceremony 
at Japan, may be mentioned. The white 
veil in which the bride is married is care- 
fully preserved until the day of her death, 
when it serves as her shroud. Thus 
strangely mingled are associations of joy 
and gloom ! 

Like the heathen in general, the maxim 
of the Japanese may be said to be, " Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." 
They are extremely fond of social amuse- 



ments, and in particular of theatrical 
entertainments. The theatre is open from 
morning till night, and a whole day is 
often consumed in such frivolities. The 
actors of Japan are notorious as a class 
for their laxity of morals. As a school of 
morality, indeed, the Japanese stage has 
been no less unsuccessful than our own, 
and tends to imbue its votaries with a 
taste for idleness and false pleasure. As 
regards the literature of Japan, it consists 
of works of science, history, biography, 
geography, travels, moral philosophy, 
natural history, and poetry ; in short, the 
whole circle of polite literature seems 
familiar to them. Their works are spoken 
of by competent authorities as having 
considerable merit. In science, the 
Japanese have attained great proficiency. 
The works of Laplace, the French astro- 
nomer, have been translated by them. 
Telescopes and barometers are also con- 
structed with skill by native artists. De 
Thuuburg states that at his visit, in the 
Dutch ambassador's train, to Jeddo, the 
capital, the royal astronomer and physi- 
cian waited upon him immediately on his 
arrival, and fairly wearied him by the 
number of their questions on scientific 
and learned subjects, to many of which 
he was unable to reply, finding; his guests 
on some points better informed than him- 
self. For some time the Japanese lan- 
guage was supposed to be identical with 
the Chinese. It is ascertained, how- 
ever, to be different; but the Chinese 
tongue is understood by the educated 
classes of the island when written in 
the Japanese character, although they 
are unable to speak it. A vocabulary of 
Japanese and £ng1ish words has been 
published by Dr. Medhurst, to which 
those desirous of further information on 
the subject may be referred. 

As respects the arts and manufactures 
of the country, they consist chiefly of that 
species of ware which is known as Japan 
lacquer. Porcelain of a superior quality 
seems also once to have been produced. 
An old Jesuit missionary speaks of the 
extravagant value which the inhabitants 
attachea to ai tique specimens of it, in the 
following tern s, " The king of one por- 
tion of the island showed me a teacup that 
cost him fourteen thousand ducats. As 
in Europe, there are goldsmiths to judge 
of the gold and silver, so in Japan they 
keep sworn masters to give an estimate 
of these cups, which are valued by their 
antiquity, and the reputation of the per- 
son who made them. If they have been 
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a long time in use, and are made by some 
eminent artist, they rate them very high, 
and esteem them as much as we do pearls 
in England." The Japanese are noted 
also for their skill in working certain 
metals, and are said to produce sword 
blades of such exquisite temper, that they 
will cut through a nail without turning 
the edge. Silk of a very fine quality is 
also produced, but it is not allowed to be 
exported. Commerce with foreign nations 
is studiously discouraged ; and as an effec- 
tual means of checking it, the vessels 
belonging to the country are by law made 
so small as to render it dangerous for 
them to sail any distance from the coast. 
There can be little doubt, however, that 
if a commerce between Japan and the 
countries of Europe could be established, 
it would prove a very lucrative one. On 
this subject, an eminent mercantile autho- 
rity thus writes : *' Japan, could a trade 
be freely carried on with it, would un- 
questionably, from its extent, population, 
and civilization, afford a great opening 
for the commerce of Europe. AU 
attempts hitherto made have been baffled 
by the watchful jealousy of the Japanese 
government. The only fair prospect of 
success is to leave the matter entirely to 
the enterprise and ingenuity of British 
merchants, to whom the trade of the 
neighbouring Chinese empire is now 
thrown open. We may easily discover 
the sort of commodities which European 
colonies could furnish in a trade with it. 
They would consist of broad cloths and 
other woollens, cotton fabrics, iron, tin, 
lead, glass, sugar, drugs, and spiceries. 
These would be paid for in camphor, raw 
silk, unwrought copper, gold, and silver. 
Of the three last metals, there are very 
rich mines in Japan ; and gold, from its 
plentifulness, bears a smaller proportion- 
ate value to silver than in any other 
country." 

The Japanese character is, upon the 
whole, favourably drawn by those who 
have visited the country. They are 
represented as being frugal, ingenious, 
honest, courteous, and, to a certain extent, 
humane. Golowin, a Russian captain, 
who was taken prisoner by them in the 
year 1811, states that as he and his com- 
panions in captivity were led through the 
villages of the country, the inhabitants 
exhibited a lively sympathy, chafing the 
swellings produced on the limbs of the 
prisoners by the tightness with which the 
cords that bound them were drawn, and 
giving them refreshments. The very 



soldiers who attended them often parted 
with their own food, which was superior to 
the common prison fare. In the narrative 
of Golowin's captivity, several other facts 
are mentioned, which place the Japanese 
character in rather an amiable light. As 
an instance of the high sense of friend- 
ship which the natives entertain, it is 
stated that a Japanese gentleman having 
been carried off prisoner by a Russian 
man-of-war (an act of retaliation for the 
imprisonment of Golowin), it was ex- 
pected by the captive that immediately 
on his misfortune being made known 
to some friend, the latter would, as 
a matter of course, sell all his property, 
and after giving its proceeds to the poor, 
devote the remainder of his days to 
pilgrimages and intercessions for the re- 
storation of the lost object of his regard. 
The prisoner in question, it may be men- 
tioned in passing, was ere long released. 
The Japanese, it may be further stated, 
are noted for their hospitality. Not con- 
tent with inviting a guest to dinner, they 
request him to bring a basket with him, 
that he may carry off in it what he is 
unable to eat at table ! 

As regards the religion of Japan, it 
consists of three forms of heathen super- 
stition, Buddhism, Sinsyu, and Sintoo. 
The first of these bears so close an affinity 
to the system which prevails in China 
and some parts of Inaia, that a more 
detailed notice of it seems here unneces- 
sary. The Sintoo is a refined philosophi- 
cal creed, like that adopted by the fol- 
lowers of Confucius. Sinsyu is the 
religion which is most popular in Japan. 
It would little profit the reader, were we 
to enter minutely into an explanation of 
this mythological system, betraying as it 
does only the aberration of the human 
mind, when left to its natural darkness 
and corrupt inclinations. The image of 
the principal Japanese idol is described 
by De Thunberg as being of gigantic 
dimensions, ''It stood," says that writer, 
** in the middle of the temple, and was 
enough to strike the beholder with terror 
and awe — terror on account of its size, 
and awe in consequence of the reflections 
it must naturally excite. The image was 
in a sitting posture, and raised about two 
yards from the ground. Six men could 
sit on the palms of its hands, and its 
shoulder reached from one pillar of the 
temple to another, a distance of thirty- 
two feet." Purifications and pilgrimages 
are the grand and distinguishing features 
of this religion. Referring to these pil- 
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grimages, an old Jesuit missionary thus 
writes : " After many days, the pilgrims 
come to a rock, which stands in the midst 
of a chain of mountains of such a prodi- 
gious height and steepness that it is 
almost inaccessihle. However, the 
bonzes, or priests, have set on the top of 
it a thick iron har, ahout three yards 
long, which they turn to and from the 
precipice with great dexterity. At the 
end of this har hangs a pair of scales, and 
in one of these the bonzes hold out each 
of the poor pilgrims in their turn over 
the dreadful precipice, with a weight in 
the other scale to keep them in an exact 
balance. Whilst he hangs there he is 
obliged to confess his sins aloud. After 
confession, the bonzes draw in the bar 
with the scales to take out the penitent, 
and put another in his place ; but if any 
one is observed to falter in his con- 
fession, or to speak with a trembling 
voice, whether this proceeds from the 
fear of the precipice or confusion at his 
crimes, these ministers of the devil trip 
up the scales by a sudden jolt of the bar, 
and hurl the penitent down the rock, 
where he is dashed to pieces." In Japan, 
as in every other heathen country, the 
soul is burdened with a sense of guilt, and 
seeks by a variety of expedients to find 
relief from it. In their temples is hung 
up a large mirror with strips of white 
paper, emblematic of the mental purity 
required by their divinity. By means of 
countless immersions and tormenting 
penances, the worshipper vainly endea- 
vours to obtain a peace which can alone 
be gained by having the conscience 
purged by a living faith in that blood of 
atonement which speaketh better things 
than the blood of Abel. 

*< Christians ! ye prize the Savioui's blood, 
In which the soul is cleansed for God : 
Millions of souls in darkness dwell, 
Uncleansed from sin, exposed to he^ I 
Oh ! strive that heathens soon may view 
That precious blood which cleanseth you." 



GODLY SORROW AND ITS FRUITS. 



FROM A CABINET OF CHOICE JEWELS. 



LONDON, 1669. 



Godly sorrow is not an enemy but a 
friend to holy joy. I have read of a 
man, who, lying upon his sick-bed and 
being asked what were the most joyful 
days that he ever had, cried out — * Oh 
give me my mourning days, give me my 
mourning days again, for they were the 
joy fullest days that ever I had." The 



higher the springs of godly sorrow rise, 
the higher the tides of holy joy rise ; his 
grace will flourish most who evangeli- 
cally mourns most. Grace always thrives 
best in that heart that is watered most 
with the tears of true contrition. He 
that grieves most for sin will rejoice most 
in God ; and he that rejoices most in 
God will grieve most. 

Again ! the more a man apprehends of 
the love of God and the love of Christ, 
and the more a man tastes and is assured 
of the love of the Father and of the love 
of the Son, the more that person will 
grieve and mourn that he has offended, 
provoked and grieved such a Father and 
such a Son. There is nothing that thaws 
and melts the heart, that softens and 
breaks the heart, like the warm beams of 
Divine love ; as you may see in the case 
of Mary Magdalene, Luke vii. She 
loved much and she wept much, for 
much was forgiven her; a sight of the 
free grace and love of Christ towards her 
in acts of forgiveness, broke her heart all 
in pieces. A man cannot stand under 
the shinings of Divine love with a frozen 
heart, nor yet with dry eyes. The more 
an ingenuous child sees and tastes and 
enjoys of his father's love, the more he 
grieves and mourns that ever he should 
offend such a father, or provoke such a 
father, who has been so loving and in- 
dulgent towards him. Injuries done to 
a friend cut deep, and the more near and 
dear and beloved a man's friend is to him 
the more a man is afflicted and troubled 
for any wrongs or injuries that are done 
to him. Just so is it between God and a 
gracious soul. 

The free love and favour of God, and 
his unspeakable goodness and mercy 
manifested in Christ Jesus to poor 
sinners, are the grand spring and foun- 
tain of all evangelical sorrow. A man 
cannot seriously look upon the firstness, 
the freeness, the greatness, the unchange- 
ableness, the everlastingness, and the 
matchlessness of God's free favour and 
love in Christ with an unmoved heart. 
Oh, who that has but one spark of ten- 
derness, can read over that heart-break- 
ing passage of Scripture with dry eyes : 
" Thou hast not called upon me, O Jacob, 
thou hast been weary of me, O Israel, . . 
thou hast made me to serve with thy 
sins, thou has wearied me with thine 
iniquities," Isa. xliii. 22, etc. A man 
would certainly think that some such 
words as these would follow: — "There- 
fore I will plague thee and punish thee; 
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therefore my soul shall ahhor thee; 
therefore I will show no more mercy 
towards thee ; therefore I will hide my 
face for ever from thee." Oh 1 but read 
and wonder, read and admire, read and 
stand amazed and astonished, read and 
refrain from tears if thou canst — ** I, 
even I, am he that hlotteth out thy trans- 
gressions for mine own sake, and will 
not rememher thy sins." The prophet 
Zechariah's expression is also very re- 
markable: "They shall look upon Me 
whom they have pierced, and tbey shall 
mourn for him as one moumeth for his 
only son." Now it is observable in a 
father's mourning for an only son, there 
is nothing but pure love, sincere love, 
hearty love. In a son's mourning for 
his father, there may be, and often is, a 
great deal of self-love and self-regard, 
because the child may run and read in 
his father's death his own loss, his own 
ruin, and his own undoing. In the 
father's mourning for an only son, may 
be read, however, the integrity, purity, 
and ingenuousness of the father's love ; 
and it is such love as this that sets the 
soul mourning and lamenting over a 
crucified Christ. 

Such is godly sorrow. After having 
thus treated of its root, a few words may 
be added on the fruits that attend it, and 
of which the apostle speaks in his address 
to the Corinthians; — " For behold this 
selfsame thing, that ye sorrowed after 
a godly sort, what carefulness it wrought 
in you, yea what clearing of yourselves, 
yea what indignation, yea what fear, yea 
what vehement desire, yea what zeal, 
yea what revenge." 

First : What carefulness or study ! The 
great care of the repenting soul is to 
leave all sin, to shake off all sin, to avoid 
all sin, and to weaken and subdue and 
bring under all sin. Oh I the care, the 
caution, the circumspection, the vigi- 
lancy, the strivinjgs and the strugglings, 
of the repenting soul against temptations 
and corruptions. 

Secondly ; What clearing of yourselves; 
which is not done either by denying sin 
or by excusing sin committed, but by 
confession of sin, and disliking of sin, 
and bewailing of sin, and by walking 
quite cross and contrary to the sin con- 
fessed, disliked and bewailed, — as Zac- 
cheus and the Philippian jailor did. 

Thirdly : What indignation. The term 
denotes the very heighth of anger and 
rage. Indignation here imports .the 
turning of all the passions of the soul 



wholly against sin. There are no men 
in the world so hot and angry against 
themselves for their sins as penitents are ; 
witness those that polluted the idols that 
they had worshipped, Isa. xxx. 22. 
Witness David, Psa. Ixxiii. 22. Wit- 
ness Ephraim, Hos. xiv. 8, and wit- 
ness Paul, Rom. vii. 22, 23. There 
are none that fret and fume and cheap at 
themselves for sin as penitent souls do; 
there are none that loathe themselves, 
that abhor themselves upon account of 
their sins like penitent souls. 'Tis not 
this thing nor that, nor this enemy nor 
that, nor this party nor that, nor this 
design nor that, but sin that is the grand 
object of a penitent's hatred, scorn, rage, 
reproach, disgrace, and contempt. He 
that would be angry and sin not, must be 
angry at nothing but sin. If some men 
would but spend more of their anger and 
indignation against their sins, they would 
not be BO angry as they are with their 
brethren, that in indinerent things do 
differ from them. 

Fourthly : Yea, what fear, — ^fear of dis- 
pleasing God, of doing any more so 
wickedly before the Lord. Penitent 
souls are of all souls the most trem- 
bling souls, the most timorous souls, 
Pfov. xxvlii. 14. ** Happy is the man 
that feareth alway." The penitent 
Christian has still a jealous eye upon 
his own heart, words, and ways; he 
is very apt to suspect a snake under 
every flower, and to fear a snare under 
every creature comfort. The burnt child 
dreads the fire ; he that has been once 
stung hates a snake ; he that has heen in 
danger of drowning trembles at the 
thought of going by water ; and he that 
has once broken his leg rides and walks 
with vigilance all his life after. In every 
penitent heart God implants such a holy 
fear, such a filial fear, such a reverential 
fear, such diligence and watchfulness 
that the penitent Christian heart rises, 
detests, and abhors not only gross sin, 
but the least motions, inclinations, and 
temptations to sin. They that have paid 
dear for past guilt,— that have known 
what an aching heart, a wounded con- 
science, a bleeding soul mean ; that have 
experienced what the frowns of God, 
the threatenings of God, and the wrath 
of God mean — will certainly beware of 
sin, watch and war against it, and fear 
to fall into it. 

Fifthly : What vehement desire. The 
true penitent vehemently desires to be 
rid of his sin. Rachel was never more 
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vehement in her deskes after children, 
nor David after the water of the well 
Bethlehem, nor the hunted hart after 
the water-hrook, nor the apprentice for 
his freedom, nor the sick man for his 
cure, nor the condemned man for his 
pardon, than the true penitent is vehe- 
ment and fervent in his desires to have 
his lusts suhdued, mortified, and de- 
stroyed. "Many a day have I sought 
death with tears,'' said a saint, " not out 
of distrust, impatience, or perturbation, 
hut because I am weary of sin and fear- 
ful of falling into it." If you ask the 
penitent, Why do you hear, pray, and 
apply yourself so seriously, so frequently, 
so unweariedly, and so constantly to all 
sin-subduing ministrations? he will tell 
you it is out of a vehement and fervent 
desire that he has to be rid of his sins. 
If you ask him again. Why is he so much 
engaged in complaining against sin, in 
mourning over sin, and in warring 
against sin? he will tell you, out of a 
vehement and earnest desire that he 
has to be fully and finally delivered 
from sin. 

Sixthly : What zeal. David's zeal did 
eat up his sin as well as himself. Paul too 
was as zealous in propagating the gospel 
as be had been furious in persecuting it. 
Many men's zeal is most hot and burning 
when scorn and reproaches are cast upon 
them ; but the penitent's zeal is most 
hot and burning when religion is scorned, 
saints persecuted, truth endangered, and 
the great and dreadful name of God 
blasphemed. Holy zeal is a fire that 
will make its way through all things that 
stand between God and the soul. The 
true penitent is unchangeably resolved to 
be rid of his sin whatever it costs him ; 
whoever escapes, whoever lives, he is 
fully determined his lusts shall die ; only 
remember that though zeal should eat 
Tip our sins, yet it should not eat up our 
prudence, no more than our prudence 
should eat up our zeal. 

Seventhly : Yea, what revenge. The 
true penitent revenges himself upon his 
sin, not by whips and scourges, as the 
papists do, but by buffetting the flesh 
and bringing it into subjection ; by fast- 
ing and prayer; by crossing his lusts, 
loading them with chains, drawing the 
aword of mortification against them, 
withholding from them the fuel that 
might feed them ; and by the use of all 
other holy exercises whereby the old 
man, the body of sin and death, may be 
subdued to the obedience and discipline 



of the Spirit of God. Holy revenge will 
show itself by contradicting corrupt self, 
and by a severe chastising and punishing 
of all those instruments that have been 
servants to sin,-^as you may see by the 
daughters of Israel, dedicating their 
looking-glasses, by which they had 
offended to the service of the sanctuary, 
£xod. xxxviii. 8 ; and by the Ephesians 
burning their costly and curious books 
before all men, Acts xix. 19. And so 
blessed Cranmer thrust his hand first 
into the fire, — 'that being the hand by 
which he subscribed the Popish articles ; 
revengefully crying out, " This unworthy 
right hand, this unworthy right hand," 
as long as he could speak. The common 
language of holy revenge is, Lord pour 
out all thy wrath, all thy fierce anger 
upon this lust and that lust. Bend thy 
bow and shoot all the arrows of thy dis- 
pleasure into the very heart of my 
strong corruptions. 1 have read of 
Hannibal that when he saw a pit full of 
the blood of his enemies, he cried out with 
delight, " Oh ! beautiful sight." So when 
a penitent Christian sees his spiritual ene- 
mies and strong corruptions mortified or 
lingering under some deadly wound, he 
cries — Oh! excellent — Oh! lovely spec- 
tacle. When the children of Israel saw 
the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore, 
then they sang a song of praise. The 
application is easy — so shall the Christian 
sing, when on Canaan's shore he sees his 
LAST corruptions slain — his spiritual ene- 
mies destroyed — and the Saviour waiting 
to present him faultless before God's 
presence with exceeding joy. 
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A PARTING salutation to the friends I 
was about to leave having been given, in 
I crept, when first the rear, then the for- 
ward beams were slowly placed upon the 
shoulders of my men, and off I hastened, 
while the shout began with which they 
kept time and directed their tread. To a 
griffin (aliaSf a new comer,) this sound is 
rather frightful ; and I have heard of a 
young man who was informed that so 
soon as his bearers began to make a 
noise, he must jump out and run for his 
life. He did as he was directed, not a 
little to the amazement of the innocent 
natives and amusement of his jocose 
friends. Being accustomed to these 
sounds, they neither alarmed me by their 
strangeness, or troubled me by their 
apparent expressions of pain, for I knew 
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them to be necessary to equality of tread, 
and the preservation of courage and sood 
spirits. At timesy these responses nave 
no meaning, being a simple " He, he ! ho, 
ho ! " while again they nave refeience to 
the size and weight of the person they 
are carrying, of which the following is a 
significant illustration : 



"Oh, what a heavy bag, 
Sure it's an elephant, 
He is an ample weight, 
Let's let his palkee down, 
Let's set him in the mud, 
Let's leave him to his fate, 
No ; but he'll be angry then, 
Ay, and he'll beat us then, 
Then let us hasten on, 
Jump along, Jump along 1" 



Ho. ho : 
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If a lady be the passenger, such ex- 
pressions as these may be heard : 



" She's not heavy. 


Paterrum (care)! 


Carry her softly, 




Nice little lady, 




Here's a bridge, 




Carry her carefully. 




Carry her gently, 




Sing along cheerily, 




Paterrum, paterrum ! " 



When passing through the streets of a 
town, they are accustomed to dignify the 
traveller with the noblest titles : 



" There is a great man, 
He is a rajah. 
She is a ranee." 



Ho, ho ! 



4< 



The reason being this, that their own 
importance will be enhanced by an at- 
tendance upon so noble a person. 

When approaching home, the theme is 
changed. The benevolence of the tra- 
veller is then the burden of song. The 
ear is saluted by complimentary expres- 
sions, like these : 



" He is a charity man. 
He loves to do good, 
She is benevolent. 
She won't forget us." 



Ho, ho I 



K 
II 



Tlie object of which is to remind the one 
they are carrying, that in case of a safe 
arrival at home, a little extra pay will 
not be at all unwelcome. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON MAKING THE BEST 

OF IT. 

One of the most valuable possessions 
in the world is the inclination and ability 
to turn all things to the best advantage. 
Some men get more by their losses than 
others do by their gains, and endure and 
gratefully thank God for afflictions, which 
would weigh down their fellows to the 
dust. If this treasure be yours, strive to 
preserve it ; and if it be not, strive to 



obtain it Its value is far beyond that of 
the Indies, and its possessor has what the 
gold of California cannot buy. 

The use we make of our endowments 
and possessions is the source of the 
greater part of our joys and sorrows. 
He that in wise benevolence casts his 
bread upon the waters, shall have it 
returned to him after many days, while 
he who spends his substance in riotous 
living, will end his career in wretchedness 
and rags. According to the prudence or 
imprudence with which they are used, 
a river will ruin or enrich a soil, and 
poison will kill or cure a patient. See- 
mg, then, that such opposite effects may 
be produced from the same causes, I can 
hardly do better than draw your attention 
to a subject so important. If you buy in 
the stocks, the funds may fall ; and if you 
purchase railway shares, you may get no 
dividend ; but if you will adopt my motto 
of making the best of things, I promise 
you a rise in the value of your stock, and 
a dividend that shall make you jump for 
joy. 

It will scarcely be denied, that adver- 
sity when used aright, draws us nearer to 
God than prosperity. In the former we 
are left to depend on him, in the latter 
we are disposed to trust to ourselves. 
When we make the best of an affliction, 
we are the stronger for our weakness, and 
the happier for the grief we have en- 
dured. As a tree lit up with sunshine is 
more beautiful after a shower, so a gra- 
cious spirit is more lovable after a sea- 
son of sorrow. What tenderness do we 
feel in sanctified affliction ? What melt- 
ings of heart, what thankfulness, what 
longings after the Lord ! Oh, turn to 
Him in your afflictions, and your heart 
shall be as a green pasture, and your soul 
as a well- watered garden. 

With what jealous care the miser 
hoards up, and watches over his pence 
and his pounds, grudging himself com- 
mon comforts that he may greedily add 
to his gold. And with what a quick 
eye does the merchant discover the best 
market for his merchandise, that haply he 
may increase his gains a hundredfold. 
Let us be misers of our time, making the 
best of our moments and our months, 
our hours and our years. Let us be mer- 
chants with our endowments, employing 
them so that they may be productive of 
present profit and future peace. The 
best things abused may become bad, 
while the worst things may be so used 
that they may minister to our advantage. 
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We make sad errors when we forget 
that the same Almighty hand that gives 
us light spreads the darkness around, 
and that we have as much reason to hless 
God for his wisdom in withholding as for 
his goodness in hestowing. His gifts are 
hoth joyous and grievous. " Shall we 
receive good at the hand of God/' said 
Joh, "and shall we not receive evil?" 
When we do God's will, we serve our- 
selves ; and when we do it not, we afflict 
ourselves. The idle, the envious, the 
proud, the cruel, and the covetous are 
all conspirators against their own peace. 
They have powers which they abuse, 
opportunities which they neglect, and 
aavantages which they turn not to 
account ; in one word, they do not make 
the best of what is committed to their 
care. 

What mistakes are made by heroes and 
conquerors when they pursue the flitting 
phantom called fame, which mocks them 
while they are alive, and often abandons 
them when they are dead. Were the 
Pharaohs, and the Ptolemies, the Caesars 
and Alexanders of the world, but half 
as anxious to have their names written 
in the book of life as they are to have 
them graven on the granite, and sculp- 
tured on marble, — they would praise 
God more, and themselves less, and 
become the preservers instead of the 
destroyers of mankind. Too often they 
make the worst, and not the best of their 
advantages, sacrificing the happiness of 
others Cor their own selfish ends. 

Would that it ^could be proclaimed 
from every house-top, or rather written 
on every heart, that the reason why 
human life has not more joys and fewer 
griefs is this, we do not make the best of 
it. This is an universal error. When 
we are not rendered grateful by our mer- 
cies, we are unmindful of their real 
worth, and when we are not bettered by 
sorrow it is sin that prevents our making 
the best of it. Banish sin, and the 
flowers of the earth will be more abun- 
dant,, and its briers and thorns greatly 
diminished : 

" Oh what a bright and blessed world 
This groaning earth of ours will be, 
When from its throne the tempter hurl'd 
Shall leave it all, O Lord, to thee ! " 

Life is the goodly gift of a gracious 
God, and it must be misused and abused, 
indeed, if it sets not forth his glory. 
Short as it is, however, it is frequently 
made shorter by indiscretion. If men 
will jeopardise their Uves, recklessly en- 



gaging in the mad-headed, foolhardy, 
steeple-chases of the world, can it be 
cause of wonder that the back of the 
horse and the neck of the rider should 
be broken ? Life is not given to be thus 
fluns^ away as a worthless thing. 

The lavish waste of wealth in childish 
whims, or weak-minded vanity, is enough 
to call forth derision. " The superb coffin 
of the cardinal BorromeOj, in the cathe- 
dral of Milan," says one, " is composed 
of crystal on the top and sides, and is 
quite transparent. The coffin is very 
large, and constructed of framework in 
squares, oblongs, triangles, very massive, 
of the most highly burnished sQver, and 
the spaces are filled in, not with glass, 
but with the most brilliant rock crystal of 
wonderful size. By this means the body 
is visible. The crozier and mitre, also, 
are studded with the most splendid gems, 
the gift of the kings of Spain and Portu- 
gal. Better far is it to lay the dead with 
all solemnity in the hidden grave; if 
they sleep in Jesus, they shall rise in 
the resurrection of the just, all glorious 
and resplendent in his likeness." 

To say nothing of the doubtful taste 
of holding up, as it were, to view the 
perishing, and unsightly remains of a 
human being, when we call to mind the 
good that may be effected by a well- 
spent pound, and consider how many 
pounds a coffin of crystal and burnished 
silver would cost, we may safely venture 
to express the opinion that whoever had 
the management of the wealth of cardi- 
nal Borromeo, they did not, in this in- 
stance at least, make the best of it. 

Make the best of all you have, but 
especially make the best you can of your 
Bible, for then you may be safely trusted 
in other things. A man may have a 
mine of wealth on his estate without 
knowing it, and he may have a Bible in 
his bookcase without being half aware 
of its value. You cannot set too high a 
value on what is invaluable. The Bible 
is the voice of God speaking audibly to 
man. Thus saith the Lord, ** as the 
rain cometh down, and the snow from 
heaven, and retumeth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower, and bread to the eater : so shall 
my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth ; it shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it," Isa^ Iv. 10, 11. 

Whatever may be your position, make 

2l 
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the best of it* Are you up? Take heed 
lest you fall. Are you aown? Cry to 
him who ia Almighty, and he ahall lift 
you up. Are you well ? Devote your 
energies to noble ohjeets. Are you sick ? 
Apply to the Great Physician* Are you 
before hand? Turn your advantage to 
account. Are you behind hand? Double 
your diligence to recover your lost 
ground* If you have committed an 
error, hasten to amend it ; if you have 
done an injury be prompt to make repara- 
tion. If the bright beams of day fall 
upon you, magnify your great Creator ; 
and if you are surrounded with darkness, 
wait patiently till the day breaks, and 
the shadows flee away. The best posi- 
tion you have ever been in might possi- 
bly have been improved, and the worst 
might, perhaps, have been mitigated by 
making the best of it. 

There are thousands who do not make 
a good use of the talents committed to 
their care ; nay, tens of thousands who 
make a bad use of them — and yet plague, 
pestilence, and famine, do not occasion 
naif so much sorrow and sighing in the 
world as that produced by our culpable 
neglect in relieving human suffering and 
sorrow, and in adding to the happiness 
of those around us. 

But while talking of others, how is it 
with myself? Is Old Humphrey mak- 
ing the best of the things committed to 
his care ? Will bis thoughts, his words, 
and his deeds endure the scrutiny of his 
fellow>men, and the lightning glance of 
an All-seeing eye? Is he always using 
his influence aright, and when he takes 
up his pen does his heart pant to do 
good, ** as the hart panteth after the water 
brooks V* Can no one say that he talks 
of Christian love and gives way to anger? 
That he disguises his pride in the garb 
of humility, and follows hard after 
worldly objects while directing others to 
heavenly pursuits? It becomes him to 
put his flnger on his lip, and his hand on 
his mouth rather than to reply. And it 
becomes both him and his readers to say, 
in the humility of their souls, " All we 
like sheep have gone astray, we have 
turned every one to his own way," Isa. 
liii. 6. "If we say that we have no 
sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us. If we confess our sins, he 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins 
and to cleanse us fropi all unrighteous- 
ness," 1 John i. 8, 9. But is there a 
shipwrecked reader, who shall peruse 
these lines, whose heart fails him, and 



who has well nigh given up all hope of 
worldly prosperity or heavenly peace, to 
him I aay ; Cheer up, desponding brother I 
Fear not, neither be thou dismayed ; let 
us encourage one another. All will yet 
go well, if, looking to Him who helpeth 
those who trust m him, we determine 
with all the energies of hearts and soula, 
whatever our position may be, to make 
the best of it : 

The sorrowing soul shall ne'er be long dlstrest, 
That, seeking heayen u its eternal rest. 
Of all its mingled mercies makes the best. 



GREAT AMERICAN SALT DESERT. 

We stood on the brow of a steep pre- 
cipice, the descent from the ridge of hills 
immediately below and beyond which « 
narrow valley of depression in the surface 
of the plain, about five miles in width, 
displayed so perfectly the wavy and 
frothy appearance of highly agitated 
water, that colonel Russell and myself, 
who were riding together some distance 
in advance, both simultaneously ex- 
claimed : ** We must have taken a wrong 
course, and struck into another ann or 
bay of the Great Salt Lake.'* With deep 
concern we were looking around* survey- 
ing the face of the country, to ascertain 
what remedy there might be for this 
formidable obstruction to our progress, 
when the remainder of our party came 
up. The difficulty was presented to 
them ; but soon, upon a more calm and 
scrutinizing inspection, we discovered 
that what represented so perfectly the 
''rushing waters," was moveless and 
made no sound I The illusion soon be- 
came manifest to us all, and a hearty 
laugh at those who were the first to be 
deceived was the consequence. 

Descending the precipitous elevation 
upon which we stood« we entered upon 
the hard, smooth plain we had just been 
surveying with so much doubt and in- 
terest, composed of bluish clay, incrusted, 
in wavy lines, with a white saline sub- 
stance, the first representing the body of 
the water, and the last the crests and 
froth of the mimic wave and surge. 
Beyond this we crossed what appeared to 
have been the beds of several small lakes, 
the waters of which have evaporated, 
thickly incrusted with salt, and separated 
from each other by small moimd-shaped 
elevations, of a white, sandy, or aahy 
earth, so imponderous that it has been 
driven by the action of the vind into 
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these heaps, which are constantly chang- 
ing their positions and their shapes. Our 
mules waded through these ashy undula- 
. tions, sometimes sinking to their knees, 
at oUiers to their bellies, creating a dust 
that rose above and hung over us like a 
dense fog. 

From this point, on our right and left, 
diagonally in our front, at an apparent 
distance of thirty or forty miles, high 
isolated mountains rise abruptly from 
the surface of the plain. Those from 
our left were as white as the snow-Hke 
face of the desert, and may be of the 
same composition ; but I am inclined to 
the belief that they are composed of 
white clay, or clay and sand inter- 
mingled. 

The mirage, a beautiful phenomenon I 
hare frequently mentioned as exhibiting 
itself Upon our journey, here displayed its 
wonderful illusions in a perfection and 
with a magnificence surpassing any pre- 
sentation of the kind I had previously 
seen. 

About eleven o'clock, we struck a vast 
white plain, uniformly level, and utterly 
destitute of vegetation, or any sign that 
sbruh or plant had ever existed above its 
snow-like surface. Pausing a few €no- 
ments to rest our mules, and moisten our 
mouths and throats from the scant supply 
of beverage in our powder-keg, we en- 
tered upon this appalling scene of sullen 
and hoary desolation. It was a scene so 
entirely new to us, so frightfully forbid- 
ding, and unearthly in its aspects, that 
all of us, I believe, though impressed 
with its sublimity, felt a slight shudder 
of apprehension. Our mules seemed to 
sympathize with us in the pervading sen- 
timent, and moved forward with reluct- 
ance, several of them stubbornly setting 
their faces for a countermarch. 

For fifteen miles the surface of this 
plain is so compact, that the feet of our 
animals, as we hurried them along over 
it, left but little if any impression for the 
guidance of the future traveller. It is 
covered with a hard crust of saline and 
alkaline substances combined, from one- 
fourth to one-half of an inch in thickness, 
beneath which is a stratum of damp 
whitish sand and clay intermingled. 
Small fragments of white shelly rock, of 
an inch and a half in thickness, which 
appear as if they once composed a crust, 
but had been broken by the action of the 
atmosphere, or the pressure of water 
rising from beneath, are strewn over the 
entire plain, and embedded in thQ s^t 



and sand. As we proceeded, the plain 
gradually became softer, and our mules 
sometimes sunk to their knees in the stiff 
composition of salt, sand, and clay. The 
travelling at length became so difficult 
and fatiguing to our animalSf that several 
of the party dismounted (myself among 
the number), and we consequently slack- 
ened our hitherto brisk pace into a walk. 
About two o'clock, a.m., we discovered 
through the smoky vapour the dim out- 
lines of the mountains in front of us, at 
the foot of which was to terminate our 
day's march, if we were so fortunate as 
to reach it. But still we were a long 
and weary distance from it, and from the 
''grass and water" which we expected 
there to find. A cloud rose from the 
south soon afterwards, accompanied by 
several distant peals of thunder, and a 
furious wind, rushing across tbe plain, 
and filling the whole atmosphere around 
us with the fine particles of salt, and 
drifting it in heaps like the newly-fallen 
snow. Our eyes became nearly blinded 
and our throats choked with the saline 
matter, and the very air we breathed 
tasted salt. — Bryant*8 California* 



THE METALS OF SCRIPTURE. 

IRON. 

" Tubal-caln, an instructor of every artificer in 
brass and iron," Qen. iv. 22. 
" A land whose stones are iron/' Deut. Tiii. 9. 

This well-lnown and most serviceable 
metal is very widely diffused throughout 
the globe. It is seldom found in its 
native state, but is dug out of the 
earth (Job xxviii. I), in the form of ore ; 
appearing like a mass of dirty, impure 
rust. Even when found with the lustre 
of metal, it is but ill-adapted for the 
various uses to which it is applied. 

Iron (Heb., bazel ; Greek, sideros) is a 
constituent of many animal and vegetable 
substances, and even enters into the com- 
position of the human blood, while the 
shade and hue of many a delicate flower 
are attributable to its presence. The 
colour called Prussian-blue is a sulphate 
of iron. Red-ochre is a kind of iron- 
stone ; and red-chalk is a species of iron- 
stone ore. 

"It is evident, from Deut. viii, 9," 
says Mr. Carpenter, " that Palestine 
abounded with mines of this metal, 
though we believe they are not known to 
exist at present in imy part of it, except- 
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iDg Mount Lebanon ; but tbu is entirely 
owing to the jealousy of the Arabs, who 
will suffer no trareller to examine beneath 
the surface of the earth, lest he should 
possess himself of any treasure which 
may be there concealed." It is further 
evident, horn the earliest writings of the 
Old Testament, that iron was in use, not 
only for weapons of an offensive and 
defensive character, but for domestic 
purposes. Hence we read of various 
tools, Deut xxvii. 5 ; saws, harrows, and 
axes, 2 Sam. xii. 31 ; 1 Chron. xx. 3 ; 
2 Kings vi. 6 ; Isa. x. 34 ; the pan, £zek. 
iv. 3; and the pen or style, Jer. xvii. 
1 ; Job. xix. 24 ; there were also iron 
armour, 2 Sam. xxiii. 7 ; chariots of iron, 
Josh. xvii. 16 ; Judg. iv. 3 ; weapons, Job 
XX. 24 ; yokes, Jer. xxviil. 13 ; bars, Isa. 
xlv. 2 ; Rev. 11. 27 ; and gates of iron. 
Acts xii. 10; breastplates. Rev. ix. 9; 
bedstead, Deut. iii. 11; and fetters or 
chains of iron, Psa. evil. 10 ; cv. 18 ; 
cxlix. 8 ; harpoons. Job xU. 7 ; and even 
sandals, etc., Deut. xxxtii. 25. Indeed, 
we read that the people were instructed 
to work in iron before the deluge, by 
Tubal- cain, Gen. iv. 22. 

To secure their dwellings from the 
depredations of hostile tribes, who scoured 
their country in all directions, in quest of 
plunder, the orientals were necessitated to 
surround them with lofty walls ; but if their 
gates had not been well secured, the pre- 
caution of raising their walls so high had 
been in vain. " One method of securing 
the gates of fortified places, among the 
ancients, was to cover thetn with thick 
plates of iron ; a custom which is still 
common in the east, and seems to be of 
great antiquity. We learn from Pitts, 
that Algiers had five gates, and that some 
of these have two or three other gates 
within them, plated all over with thick 
iron. The place where the apostle was 
imprisoned appears to have been secured 
in the same manner; <For,' says the 
inspired historian, * when they were 
passed the first and second ward, they 
came unto the iron gate that leadeth unto 
the city, which opened to them of its own 
accord.' Pococke, speaking of a bridge 
not far from Antiocb, called the iron 
bridge, says, 'There are two towers 
belonging to it, the gates of which are 
covered over with iron plates, which he 
supposes is the reason of the name it 
bears.' " • 

By a singular custom, the reverse of 
that which prevails in our own land, 

* Paxton, vol. ii., pp. 658, 654. 



wooden locks and keys secured these iron 
doors. But those cities which were for- 
tified with more than ordinary care, had 
sometimes bars of brass or iron. In 
describing the superior and almost im- 
pregnable strength of Babylon, which 
Cyrus was chosen by the Almighty to 
subdue, the prophet particularly mentions 
the gates of brass and bars of iron. Ac- 
cording to this view, the emphasis of the 
language of Solomon is greater than is 
generally apprehended, — *' A brother 
offended is harder to be won than a 
strons city; and their contentions are 
like the bars of a castle." * 

A traveller thus describes the entrance 
into a monastery, near Jerusalem : "The 
passage is so low that it will scarcely 
admit a horse ; and it is shut by a gate 
of iron. As soon as we had entered, it was 
again made fast with various bolts and 
bars of iron ; a caution extremely neces- 
sary in desert places exposed ta the 
incursions of the Arabs." f 

As to instruments made of iron for 
warfare, we have reason to believe that 
many were only in part fabricated of that 
metiU. We read of chariots of iron; 
this, however, by no means intimates 
that they were of iron entirely, but only 
that they were armed with it. They had 
a kind of scythes, about two cubits 
long, fastened to long axle-trees on 
both wheels ; these being driven swiftly 
through a bod}' of men, made great 
slaughter, mowing them down like grass 
or corn. I That such chariots presented 
an efficacious resistance to the children 
of Israel, is evident from the language of 
the sacred historian, — ^they '* could not 
drive out the inhabitants of the valley, 
because they had chariots of iron," Judg. 
i. 19. Not long after Joshua'^ death, the 
king of Canaan sent nine huncfred chariots 
of iron against the people of Israel, Judg. 
iv. 3. The Philistines, too, in a succeeding 
war, met this people with 30,000 chariots, 
1 Sam. xiii. 5. § 

In primitive ages, the arms of the 
warriors are said to have been made of 
brass, which is attested by Homer and 
Hesiod. '* But in those early times the 
arts were more advanced in Canaan and 
other nations of Asia than in Greece, as 
they had discovered the method of smelt- 
ing iron, Deut. iv. 20, and began to 
employ it in the fabrication of arms in 



* Paxton, vol. ii., pp. 554, 555. 
t " MaDners and Custoros of the East." 
t Burder, 765; Potter's "Gk. Ant.," vol. ii., 
pp. 13, 14. § Paxton. 
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the time of Goliath, for his spear's head 
weighed 600 shekels of iroD, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 7.* The helmet of the Jewish 
warrior was strongly made of brass or 
iron; hence the appropriateness of the 
apostle's reference, *< Put on the whole 
armour of God, — and for an helmet the 
hope of salvation,"— a well-grounded 
hope, a sure aa.d solid defence against 
the attacks of the adversary. 

The breastplate is also frequently re- 
ferred to in the sacred volume. This 
was made of brass, iron, or other metals, 
which were generally so admirably hard- 
ened as to resist the greatest force. 
Single plates were sometimes pierced 
through — two or three would be placed 
one upon another. Hence the allusion 
of the apostle, " Put on the breastplate 
of faith and love." Plutarch says, that 
Zoilus, an artificer, having made a pre- 
sent of two iron brigandines to Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, for an experiment of their 
hardness, caused an arrow to be shot out 
of an engine called a catapulta, placed 
about twenty-six paces off, which was so 
far from piercing the iron, that it scarcely 
rased or made the least impression upon 
it.t 

" The feet were protected with shoes of 
stout, well-prepared leather, plated or 
spiked on the sole, to prevent the com- 
batant from slipping. Moses seems to 
have had some allusion to shoes of this 
kind, in his farewell address to the tribes : 
— * Thy shoes shall be iron and brass, 
and as thy days so shall thy strength be.' 
And the apostle, in his description of the 
spiritual armour, — * Having the feet shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace.'—* Not iron,' says Calmet, * not 
steel; but patient investigation, calm 
inquiry, ass|duous, laborious, lasting; if 
not rather with firm footing in the gospel 
of peace.*"! 

In 2 Sam. xii. 31, we read, — ''And he 
(David) brought forth the people that were 
therein, and put them under saws, and 
under harrows of iron, and under axes of 
iron, and made them pass through the 
brick-kiln : and thus did be unto all the 
cities of the children of Ammon." Paxton 
considers that David caused some of them 
to be sawed asunder ; " others," says he, 
'* he tore in pieces with harrows armed 
with great iron teeth ; or lacerated their 
bodies with sharp sickles or sharp stones ; 
or rather, he dragged them through the 

* Op. et Dies, 1. p. 423. 

t Langhorne's " Flutarch," vol. v., p. 352. 

t PaxtoD, vol. Hi. 



place where bricks were made, and grated 
their flesh upon the ragged sherds. This 
dreadful punishment," he concludes, 
" was intended to operate upon the fears 
of other princes, and prevent them from 
violating the right of nations in the per- 
sons of their ambassadors." The same 
writer also attributes the condign punish- 
ment thus inflicted by David to his state 
of impenitence at that time, when the 
mild, and gentle, and humane spirit of 
the gospel in his bosom had suffered a 
mournful decline, and he was become 
cruel and furious. But Chandler is of 
opinion that the Scripture, fairly inter- 
preted, does not warrant the above 
charge ; and he thus renders the original 
words, — ** He brought forth the inha- 
bitants of it, and put them to the saw, to 
iron-mines, and to iron axes, and trans- 
ported them to brick-kilns." He reduced 
them to slavery, and put them to the 
most servile employmento of sawing, 
making iron harrows, or rather working 
in the mines ; to the hewing of stones, 
and the making and carrying of bricks. 
"This interpretation," he adds, " entirely 
agrees with the proper sense and mean- 
ing of the original words, and fully vindi- 
cates David from that inhumanity, by 
which some have characterized the man 
after God's own heart." This interpreta- 
tion is further confirmed by the language 
of the sacred historian : — " Thus did 
David unto all the cities of the children 
of Ammon." Had he employed those 
methods of exquisite cruelty before re- 
ferred to, then had he extirpated all their 
cities. " And yet it is certain," observes 
the writer alluded to, " that within a very 
few years after the taking of Rabbah, 
this very city existed, and was inhabited, 
and had a tributary king or viceroy, even 
Shobi the son of Nahash, who while 
David was on the other side Jordan, 
waiting the issue of Absalom's rebellion, 
among other of David's friends, brought 
him a very large supply of all kinds of 
necessaries : so that the city and country 
were both inhabited, and the lands well 
cultivated, abounding with the neces- 
saries of life ; and therefore there could 
have been no such general massacre of 
the inhabitants by David. For had it 
been so, it seems improbable that David 
would have been so kindly treated in his 
distresses, while the cruel barbarities 
were fresh in their minds." 

From the well-known strength of iron, 
it has frequently been used in a figurative 
sense in the sacred writings. Thus we 
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read, ** Thy neck is an Iron sinew/' Isa. 
xlviii. 4, denoting obstinacy; '<I vill 
make tbine horn iron," Micah it. 13. 
The bom was an emblem of authority and 
power among the kings and governors of 
the east. *<The Indian soldier," says 
Paxton, ** wears a bom of steel on the 
front of bis helmet, directly over bis fore- 
bead. In Abyssinia, the bead-dress of 
the provincial governors, according to 
Mr. Bruce, consists of a large broad 
fillet, bound upon their forehead, and 
tied behind their bead. In the middle 
of this rises a bom or cone, much in the 
shape of our common candle- extin- 
guishers. This is called a kirn, a slight 
corruption of the Hebrew word keren, a 
born, and is only worn in reviews or 

parades after victory To raise 

the horn was to clotoe one with authority, 
or to do him honour ; to lower it, cut it 
off, or take it away, to deprive one of 
power, or to treat nim with disrespect. 
Such were the horns of Iron which Zede- 
kiab made for himself, when be pre- 
sumed, in the name of Jehovah, to flatter 
his prince with promise of victory over 
his enemies, 1 Kings xxii. 1 1 . Horns were 
likewise military ornaments, the symbols 
of strength, courage, and power.'* 

The sharpening of iron with iron is 
used in Scripture as an emblem of the 
effects of friendsbip : " Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners," while 
'* he that walketh with wise men shall 
be wise." 

In Jer. xv. 12 is a reference to "nortb- 
cm iron," which is supposed to signiiy 
the hardened iron, called in the Greek 
chalupst from the Chalybes, a people bor- 
dering on the Euxine Sea ; by whom the 
art of tempering steel is said to bave 
been discovered. 

While gold and silver have only to be 
purified, iron has, in fact, to be made, 
and requires the strongest fire, of all 
metals, to fiise it; "hence," says Park- 
hurst, " there is a peculiar propriety in 
the expression * a furnace of iron,' or *an 
iron furnace, 'for violent and sharp afflic- 
tions," Deut. iv. 20; 1 Kings viii. 61. 

H. H. 



A MISSIONARY'S LAST HOURS. 

" Jesus can make a dying pillow soft 
as down," is a sentiment familiar, doubt- 
less, to the majority of our readers. 
Most beautifully is its truth exemplified 
in the subjoined sketch of the dying 



hours of the late Henry Watson Fox, a 
devoted Christian missionary. It is ex- 
tracted from his memoirs, recently pub- 
lished : 

" After this," says bis biograpber, 
" bis whole heart seemed fixed upon the 

Ioys to which be was goins; the prospect 
ooked to him inexpressibly brignt. This 
seemed to him a day of peculiar joy; 
for as yet the body, thougn very weak, 
was not so painfully oppressed as it 
afterwards became. 

•* When I went into bis room the next 
morning, he said to me, 'I am very 
weak, can scarcely speak, — but obi 
happy I happy ! happy !* He now 
thought bis time might be short, and 
desired to see his children. They got on 
the bed and kissed bim ; be said, ' That 
is your last kiss, God bless you ; if you 
wish to see your papa again, you must 
come to heaven, where you will find bim 
and dear mamma, and little Jobnny; 
now, good-bye.' 

** He was calm, and not overeome. 
I remembered his deep emotion when 
he parted from them to return to India, 
two years before. The struggle — and it 
was a bitter one — was gone througb at 
that time ; the sacrifice had been made, 
and God spared him the pain of a 
second. 

" One of the servants told me that, 
whilst sitting up with him one night, be 
began to repeat from the Revelation, 
'What are these which are arrayed in 
white robes, and whence came theyf 
then pausing as if memory failed him, 
she concluded the passage, * These are 
they which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.' 
Then be said, * Ah ! there will be many 
from India, many firom the Teloogoo 
nation.' He then spoke of the approach- 
ing jubilee, bow be had written for it, 
preached for it, prayed for it ; adding, in 
a joyful tone, * It will be a glorious jubUee 
for me.' 

'' I may here mention bis dying testi- 
mony to the cause to which he had sacri- 
ficed his life. After reading^ to him the 
first three verses of Isaiah xi., I re- 
marked it was a privilege to have been 
called, even in a small measure, to 'pre- 
pare the way of the Lord.' He repued, 
' Yes, there seems a special blessing rest- 
ing upon it; I often thank Gt>d that he 
called me to be a missionary to go abroad.' 
On his mother's asking bim whether he 
repented having given his life to mi»- 
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lionuy work, he wid, 'Ns, never I if I 
had U> live over agaiii, I would do the 
■ame.' Thii be laid only ■ do; or two 
before he died, when be knew be wea, 
hamonly ipeakine, loiing bia life in con- 
■equence of bis labourB abroad and at 
home in tbal came — a caute so glorioiu, 
even ihe reecuing of immortal bouIb from 
(in and Satan, that it was dearer to bim 
than life iUelf, through love to hii 
Redeemer. 

" Anil now hii work on eaith eeeiued 
done, and truly ' his soul was in baate to 
be eone.' Every symptom that apoke 
of the uearneea of deatb was precioui 
to him, and rused a smile of joy. Once 
he complained that the extra clothing on 
hie feet produced no waimlbj then turn- 
ing his eyes on me with a smile, be 
asked, ' This is a good sign, is it not?' 
Any bttle thing I could name to bim as 
a sign of approaching dissolution was a 
pleasure to him. Stiange did it seem to 
be affording him comfort by lulling him 
of various Tittle signs of the neatness of 
death ; but so it was. Still there was no 
impatience, but perfect submission to 
CikI'i will. Once he said, ' It matters 
little, a day or night, more or less; 
God'i time is best.'^ He liked me to 
repeat to him his favourite Baxter's say' 
ing, respecting his own deaib, ' When 
Thou wilt; where Tbou wilt; as Thou 
wilt.' 

"He wasdetained nearly two days and 
a night longer than he had been led to 
suppose. On Saturday morning, he said 
to mc, ' For half an hour in the night I 
thought I was just going to be at rest, 
but 1 rallied again. God's will be done. 
God's will is best.' 1 ttdd, ' You have 
peace in Jeaus 7' ' Yes, » Jenu, he 
the dying Saviour!' 

" On the medical man's saying the 
same morning when he visited him, ' '' 
bad hoped to have found you released 
bo replied, 'Mr. J ,ptrfeol subjec- 
tion of our wills to God'a, that ii 

" He had told Mr. 1— —> the night 
pievions, that the only thing that dir 
tressed him was ' seeing your and oi 
dear mother's grief.' He said to her 
once, ' Why have you heen crying, dear 
mother? Have they told you I am going! 
it is tight you should know. Oh, mother, 
it will ha so joyous I To meet father and 
lizzy, and all who have gone before.' 
In general, however, this bapp^ anlici- 
patioD of seeing departed TelaUoni wai 
■wallowed up in tba niglier Joy of saeing 
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that Saviour whom not having seen, be 
bad so truly loved. 

" On my reminding him, as a cardial 
to his bodily Bufiering and weariness, at 
the moment ' that be should soon see bis 
dear wife;' he replied, > To see Him that 
was pierced for us, that is the thing.' 
Another time, speaking liimaelf of toa 
happiness of finding so many dear one* 
whom he had loved on earth in heaven ; 
after a pause, he laid, ' But wa shall 
there be so taken up with Christ, we shall 
have little thought for other things.' 
Another time be Temarked to me, after 
speaking of tome dear relations now in 
heaven, ' We think m ' " ' 
but there are so mar 
glorious company of si 
with — St. Paul, St 
Henry Martyn. It wi 
meet them. ' 

" As he grew weak 
at times seemed much 
said, * You must not fa 
' I sometimes feel as 
replied, ' I do not me 
your spirit must not fa 
fear of that, it is ^1 ja 
when my heart ached 
re-asiure myself thai 
asked, ' Have you peace V ' Yes, peace ; 
the only anxiety is to be gone ; hut 
God's will is best, that is the best thing, 
perfect submission to His will.' As the 
outer man decayed, the inner man grew 
stronger ; it was a love and feitb made 

Ssrfect which had cast out fear. To his 
ear mother be said, ' In due time we 
shall meet in Jeaus ; we iball see Him a* 
be is. very beautiful I very beautiful I' 

" Once be said, ■ It is a hard thing to 
die, to pass tbrouab ; nothing but the 
Lord's promises could enable u* to doit;' 
then in a firm tone, ' but they are sure 
and stedftat.' He seemed to lose all 
sense of time, which seemed often im- 
measurably lengthened. I said, ' Time 
seems long when suffering. You have 
scarcely been three weeks confined to 
bed yet ;' he went on, ' and by the time 
these three weeks are completed, I shall 
in all probability be in heaven.' 

" Speaking of Christ, he asid, ■ It 
would be ten tbouaand times better to he 
with Him; perhaps I may see him to-. 
morrow.' The happy calmness of tone 
and look with which he expressed him> 
self throughout was striking ; it was the 
result of a firm conviction of the cer- 
tainty and reality of the truths he be- 
I lieved, and the glory be antioipatsd. It 
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WM as if he were speaking of soon joining 
a loved parent or brother upon earth, 
only his feelings were holier, higher, 
more blessed. 1 may again repeat, I 
never witnessed anything like excitement 
in him; it was the sober certainty of 
waking bliss which filled his heart ; and 
there was a reality about it that made me 
almost feel as if faith were turned to 
sight. 

" Whilst sitting quietly by him, he 
exclaimed, ' How happy ! If it please 
God, I may just sink away thus, it will 
be a sreat mercy/ At three o'clock of 
this last day, he said, ' Oh, Lord ! gra- 
cious Lord ! loving Jesus ! how eracious 
He is. Oh, let me go to-day ! Oh, Lord, 
thou knowest best! Are there two or 
three hours yet before God comes ! Pray 
that He will come !' 

" And now the last enemy was nearly 
conquered ; for ' death,' as he himself had 
remarked, ' is called an enemy.' He had 
for the last two days and nights frequently 
seemed near going, so that even now I 
scarcely knew whether he might not still 
linger for a while, though my prayers 
were joined with his, that if it were God's 
will his happy soul might be speedily 
released. I heard him faintly saying to 
himself, 'Jesus, Jesus must be nrst in 
the heart.' I said, ' He is the first 
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yours.' *Yes, he is.* They were his 
last words. I felt his firm grasp of my 
hand relaxing ; his pulse was gone ; his 
breathing became slow and more faint. 
I sent for you and my mother ; and soon 
after your arrival he gently ceased to 
breathe, and was with his Saviour ! 

'"Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth : Yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their la- 
bours, and their works do follow them.' " 



WISE STEWARDS. 

In reading the biography of the most 
eminently pious and useful in different 
ages, we have often been struck with the 
fact, that almost all of them devoted a 
regular proportion of their income to 
pious and charitable uses. We will men- 
tion a few, whose names are familiar, 
, whose writings are venerated, and whose 
memory is precious. Among those who 
made a tenth the fixed proportion of their 
almsgiving, were lord chief-justice Hale, 
the rev. Dr. Hammond, and the rev. Dr. 
Annesley. Baxter informs us, that he 
long adhered to this, until, for himself. 



he found it too little, and observes, '* I 
think, however, that it is as likely a pro- 

Sortion as can be prescribed ; and that 
evoting a tenth part ordinarily to God is 
a matter that we have more than human 
direction for." Doddridge was another 
instance of this kind. " 1 make a solemn 
dedication of one-tenth of my estate, 
salary, and income, to charitaDle uses; 
and 1 also devote to such uses an eighth 
of everything I receive by way of gift or 
present." A fifth part was the fixed 
proportion of archbishop Tillotson and 
Dr. Watts. A fourth part was the pro- 
portion constantly given by Mrs. Bury, 
the wife of the eminently pious and use- 
ful rev. Mr. Bury. Her husband, in his 
account of her life, says, '' She thought it 
was reasonable that such as had no chil- 
dren should appropriate a fourth part of 
their nett pronts to charitable purposes." 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe gave even more 
than this. ** I consecrate," says that ex- 
cellent female, *' half of my yearly income 
to charitable uses ; yea, all that I have 
beyond the bare conveniences and neces- 
sities of life, shall surely be the Lord's." 
Such, too, was the constant practice of 
the hon. Robert Boyle, of the rev. Mr. 
Brand, and of the rev. Thomas Gouge. 
Of the latter, archbishop Tillotson says, 
in his funeral sermon, ** All things con- 
sidered, there have not been, since the 
primitive times of Christianity, many 
among the sons of men to whom that 
glorious character of the Son of God 
might be better applied, that ' he went 
about doing ffood.' The list might be 
extended to those who have lived since, 
to many of our own age, and in our own 
country ; but these examples are sufii- 
cient. If Christians generally were to 
act thus, to fix some due proportion, and 
keep a separate fund for charitable pur- 
poses, with how much more wiadoro, 
prudence, and cheerfulness would they 
perform this Christian duty ! How often 
would they lift up their hearts to God, in 
devout thanksgiving, for affording them 
opportunities of enjoying this privilege, 
and of showing to themselves and others 
that " it is more blessed to give than to 
receive I " 

EFFORT AND PRAYER. 

We should act with as much energy as 
those who expect everything from them- 
selves ; and we should pray with as much 
earnestness as those who expect every- 
thing from God.— Co/toft. 
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My friend, Charlei Mowbray, posBeRses 
the sccomplishmenta of a painter, com- 
bined with the imagination of a poet. He 
might, bad he turned his attenitoa in that 
direction, have attaioed distinction in the 
walks of art, and contributed to the walls 
of our academies productious equal in 
OTJginality to those which have issued 
from the workshop of many an a. a. 
Mowhray, hoircver, having been giOed 
with independence, has had no occasion 
to draw the means of sustenance from his 
pictorial akill, and has only cultivated it 
occasionally, by way of relaxation and 
sRiusement. His genius (and that is 
the brightest part of my story) is a sanc- 
tified one. All his talents and acquire- 
ments he has learned to bring to the feet 

Calling the other evening on my friend, 
I was ushered into his study. It is a 
bandsume apartment, titled up with a 
noble colleclion of books, a few choice 
paintings and busts, and some first-clasa 
engravings. I found Mowbray engaged 
in .arranging some drawings in a large 

irocco portfolio, on which was stamped, 

gold lettering, 



"Still at your old amusemeot," I 
cried, after our first salutations were 
passed. " I must claim the privilege of 
a friend, and beg a glance over your 
productions. The title has promise, I 

" Yon are most welcome," rejoined 
Mowbray. " I have been asked (I may 
as well tell you) lo contribute my aid to 
a sale of fancy work, which a kind Sama- 
ritan in this neighbourhood has projecled, 
far the benefit of a family once well off; 
and as the readiest means of doing so, I 
invoked Ibe aid of my pencil, in the hope 
of producing a few sketches which might 
raise a triSe for it. The other day, in 
passing the old Hall at WeslminBler, it 
occurred to me that a series of designa 
might he founded on the cbi^quered 
events which have passed within its 

" And the result has been," continued 
I, " the portfolio before me. I applaud, 
my dear friend, your ingenuily no less 
thou your humanity." 

"Hush," added Mowbray; "not a 
word of compliment : I have but tried 
la do an act of cheap and easy kind- 

So saying, my friend spread out the 
portfolio, and gave liis lamp (for it was 
evening) an extra turn, so as lo make it 
throw out a cheerier light. Pulling in 
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roy chair, I took my seat by his side. As 
I had anticipated, I was not disap- 
pointed ; my friend's plan of illustration, 
I found, was both norel and ingenious. 

First among his sktitbhes, as introduc- 
tory to the rest, was the view of a small 
island, covered with reeds and brush- 
wood, portraying thd bfiginal condition 
of the spot where W^8tininster-hall is now 
erected, and intermingled with figures in 
the ancient dress df (fiS days of William 
Rufus, erig^ged iii the tarious details of 
architectural Structure. This prfelimihttry 
sketch preceded an (■liibot'fltely- finished 
view of the interior bf the hall^ ih Its 
complete staie, Its nbbl^ roof appearing 
in all its nriajestic amplitude or dimen- 
sion. 

" In these my preliminary sketches,'* 
said Mowbray, ^'you see the rise and 
origin of Westttlinster-hall. Berbn hun- 
dred years have ^blled aWMy since If? illiani 
Rufus conceived the idea of its erection. 
Mark its dimensiotlii ; iney are the 
largest of any apartment in the world — 
unsupported by pillars — except it be, 
perhaps, the Hall of Reason in Padua. 
Notice, too, its chestnut rafters, the finest 
of which England can boast. Survey its 
walls. Oh! if they had but a tongue, 
with what eloquence could they dis- 
course ! They have echoed with the 
tread of England's mightiest sons. They 
have heard the shout of triumph, and the 
groan of anguish. Emotions the loftiest 
and the meanest have had utterance 
within them. Let us follow the course 
of history as it has rolled along here." 

As he concluded his last sentence, 
Mowbray removed the picture ; its place 
was supplied by another, which power- 
fully interested me, by its subject no less 
than by its artistic finish. 

The hall could be still recognised, 
although modified by alterations. No 
longer empty as before, it was filled with 
figures. On a platform at one end were 
seated the judges of England. The cos- 
tume was ancient, showing the Norman 
style blended with relics of the Saxon. 
Groups of citizens and men-at-arms fill 
the hall. The former shout with triumph 
as a tall figure, laden with chains, is 
addressed by the presiding judge. 

"This represents," said my friend, 
" one of the earliest of those remarkable 
scenes in English history which West- 
minster-hall has witnessed. The figure 
before us is that of sir William Wallace, 
the hero of Scotland, renowned in legend 
and in ballad literature. In this hall 



was he tried and condemned, after his 
base betrayal to his enemies by his 
traitorous friend Monteath. That old 
roof heard the shouts of triumph which 
marked the fall of one who had so long 
opposed Edward's power. A milder fate 
than that which awaited him had done 
nd dishonaur to the English monarch. 
He Was condemned, you are aware, and 
ignominiously beheaded. 

" Observe, before I move the picture, 
the judges hfete. In 1224, the courts 
were first established in ibis place. They 
had previously fbllowed the person of the 
mbntlrch. The trial of Wallace, in this 
apartmen\ t^ras the precursor of many 
others. Westminster-hall heard the pro- 
lector Somerset plead for his life. Here, 
too, the martjr Lambert witnessed a 

food confession for his SAvioun as before 
(enry viit. he defended Ine ddfeiHnes of 
the Reformation. In 15i7, the did hall 
httd a less btttve spectacle brought before 
it. A row of London apprentices passed 
here, before the king I nave last named 
and cardinal Wolsey, with halters round 
their necks, crying for mercy, and 
beseeching pardon for some outrages 
committed by them on May-day. Here, 
too, at a later period, in the reign of 
James i., the earl and countess of Somer- 
set were tried for the murder of sir Tho- 
mas Overbury ; and here, also, the states- 
man Strafford, deserted by his master, 
received the doom of death ; but I must 
not anticipate." 

The picture, as Mowbray concluded, 
disappeared, and in its place came 
one which was a mass of brilliant 
colouring. The old hall has donned 
another dress ; it blazes with lights — ^rich 
scarlet hangings bedeck its walls. Tables 
are covered with a gorgeous banquet — 
courtiers in glittering dresses are there. 
It is the hour of revelry and mirth, and 
down its centre steps a mounted knight, 
armed cap a pie, who flings on the floor 
a mailed gauntlet, amidst a flourish of 
trumpets and shouts of heralds. 

** This," observed Mowbray, " repre- 
sents one of the many scenes of revelry 
which the old hall has witnessed at the 
coronation of the monarchs of England. 
Here the wine-cup has passed ; the fierce 
baron has pledged fealty to his lord ; and 
here England's champion, for many a 
century, has bid defiance to all who 
should contest his master's title. 

" Where be the revellers now I Where 
the multitudes who kept here high holi- 
day! Passed away, and left no trace 
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beMiid ! One of the features of the royal 
pageant, you are aware, is now obsolete. 
The lasi banquet was held here by 
George iv., and then, for the last time, 
in all })robability, young Dymoke, the 
king's champion, rode on horseback into 
the hall, iii full armour, challenging, as 
in days of yore, the world on the king's 
behalf." 

Another and a sterner picture now 
came. — The revel is hushed, the lights 
are extinguished, and in lieu of them a 
tribunal of justice now fills it. Groups 
of anxious spectators crowd the scene, 
while, conspicuous above all, stands the 
thin figure and melancholy countenance 
of Charles i. of England. 

" A memorable hour was this," said 
Mr. Mowbray, " when England's mo- 
narch stood before his assembled com- 
mons — an hour dark, with many sad 
remembrances — big with angry passions 
and liielancholy reminiscences. May a 
kind Providence avert from us troubles 
like those which our forefathers witnessed 
then ! I pause not to solve the historical 
and moral questions connected with the 
scene. Grave errors were, doubtless, 
committed on both sides ; and amidst the 
cry of angry passions, the mild voices 
of equity and humanity were forgotten 
both by king and people. Let us pass to 
another passage in the same eventful 
drama. 

''The hall has again changed its 
aspect, and before us stand rows of 
ofHcers in assembled state. At the top 
of the apartment is one figure of unmis- 
takable energy; His eye is firm, his look 
is determined, his glance is that of a man 
who could sway the World by his nod. 
There is purpose in his looks. 

"This," said Mowbray, "depicts the 
inauguration of Oliver Cromwell, as pro- 
tector of England. The same hall which 
heard the sentence of death pronounced 
on Charles, witnessed shortly after, the 
elevation of his rival to a sway which was 
monarchical in all but the name. The 
lord-protector of England, clad in a robe 
of purple violet, with a gold sceptre 
before him, here took his oaths of office, 
and tasted the sweets — if sweets they can 
be called — of elevated power. I pause 
not here either to solve his character. 
It will well repay a careful study. A 
few years after this pageant, his remains 
were disinterred, and his head shame- 
lessly stuck upon a pole before the very 
door of this hall ! My time would fail, 
however, were I to dwell iii detail on 



every historical scene that has since been 
witnessed in Westminster-hall. Here 
stood the bishops- tried by James's man- 
date. That old roof echoed with the 
shouts that announced a nation weary of 
Popery. Here, too, stood the brave 
Balmerino and the crafly lord Lovat, at 
their trials in the rebellion of 1745 ; and 
here also came a meaner band — lord 
Byron, the relative of the poet, tried for 
killing Mr. Chatsworth ; lord Ferrers, for 
the murder of his steward; and the 
duchess of Kingston, for bigamy. Dis- 
missing such unworthy names as these, 
with one more trial 1 draw upon your 
patience." 

The painting now changed. In lieu 
of the dark drapery of the seventeenth, 
rose .the costume of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. The hall is still 
crowded with figures, and with all the 
gorgeous paraphernalia which mark a 
state trial in England. The peers of the 
realm occupy one division of it. The 
commons stand arrayed in another part. 
Crowds of lawyers^ with briefs, ladies 
splendidly attired, and miscellaneous 
spectators, compose the audience; Dark- 
visaged Thurlow, lord-chancellor of Eng- 
land, is seated on the judicial bench. 
Before him is a figure, slim and slender, 
but full of compressed energy. In an- 
other part of the hall, in a box, is a body 
of picked speakers. One, with more than 
usual vehemence, is in the ilct of speak- 
ing, and seems to rivet his audience as 
the words flow from his lips. 

"This," said Mowbray, "is the trial 
af Warren Hastings, before the commons 
of England, for malversation in his office 
as governor-general of India ; lord-chan- 
cellor Thurlow is on the bench. In the 
box are Burke, Sheridan, and Windham, 
with others, the promoters of the prose- 
cution. The moment before us is that 
when Burke made his celebrated opening 
speech, impeaching Hastings, in the 
names of outraged humanity and the 
commons of England; a burst of elo- 
quence so splendid, that the accused 
himself acknowledged, that-ibr a moment 
it made him tremble,. as if he had indeed 
been guilty. This was the last occasion 
but one that the hall was used for the 
purposes of a state trial. That other 
occasion, as you are doubtless aware, was 
the impeachment of lord Melville, about 
1806." 

" Long," I said, "may it remain with- 
out such an occupation." 

" I heartily re-echo your wish,** said 

2m2 
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Mowbray ; " but tbough I have now done 
with state-trials, there is one other aspect 
of Westminster-hall which I wish to show 
you. It is the last of my sketches." 

The final picture rather surprised me, 
carrying me back again to the days of 
queen Anne. The hall was filled with a 
number of figures, wearing the costume 
of that period. In one part of it are seen 
the courts of law, in various divisions. 
On the other a range of shops,— milli- 
ners, jewellers, toymen ; a species of 
bazaar, up which clients and counsel and 
persons of different occupations are 
streaming. 

" This sketch," said my friend, " repre- 
sents a state of matters long since parsed 
away. It shows what Westminster-hall 
was more than a century ago. On one 
side, justice was administered; on the 
other, negotiations were going on for the 
sale of ribbons, bookp, and jewels. Some 
of our old works bear the impress of 
having been published in Westminster- 
hall. A motley scene it must have been. 
As an old author says, < on one side you 
will hear a nimble-tongued sempstress, 
with her charming treble, invite you to 
buy some of her nicknacks ; and on your 
right a deep-mouthed crier commanding 
impossibilities — ^namely, silence tobe kept 
among women and lawyers.' False wit- 
nesses and false bail, we are told, might 
here be hired for a price. The wretched 
objects who followed this accursed trade 
were distinguished by having a straw on 
their shoe. You will notice, in my sketch, 
lawyers, in the costume of the period. 
Interesting it is to think how many a 
distinguished barrister has paced the floor 
of Westminster-hall. Here Gascoigne, 
Coke, Hale, Mansfield, Eldon, and a thou- 
sand others, have trod the path to fame. 
In short, search the world round, there is 
hardly any spot of ground which has had 
crowded within its walls so many memo- 
ries of things striking and stirring as 
Westminster-hall. Here English parlia- 
ments sat when the British constitution 
was in its in&ncy. Here warriors re- 
ceived their doom. Here martyrs wit- 
nessed a good confession for Christ. 
Here banquettings were held. Here a mo- 
narch pleaded before his assembled sub- 
jects. Here ambition received its fleeting 
honours. The sublimest and the meanest 
emotions have been witnessed within 
these old walls. All sorts of spectacles 
have passed, like a splendid phantasma- 
goria, within them." 

I looked at my friend Mowbray. His 



countenance, it was evident, was lighted 
up with deep emotion. 

" And what remains of it all ?" I said, 
as he closed the portfolio. 

"Ay, there," he replied, "you ask a 
solemn question. King, warrior, states^ 
man, and lawyer have passed away to a 
more solemn tribunal. How insign&cant 
must now appear, except in so far as they 
related to eternity, the events which 
agitated them in that old ball ! The 
shadows of time have been succeeded by 
the realities of an everlasting state. 
Lambert, the martyr, the most insigni- 
ficant of the group in a worldly point of 
view, is the object whose career will best 
stand recollection. He fought a good 
fight, and witnessed a good confession. 
Doubtless he now wears a glorious crown. 
May we too, like him, be faithful unto 
death." 

Soon afterwards I bade my friend good 
night. I never pass the hall, however, 
without thinking of the evening we then 
spent together. £. V. 



A THOUGHT FOR THE END OF THE 
YEAR. 

The man who would excel must be 
judicious in the allotment, and diligent 
in the improvement of his time. It was 
a maxim of the Latins, that "no one 
reached the summit of honour, unless he 
prudently use his time." This prudent 
use of time, rather than any extraordi- 
nary natural power, has been the secret 
of success in a vast majority of instances, 
among those who have been distinguished 
for extraordinary parts, and have accom- 
plished extraordinary results. When 
Luther was asked how he had found time 
to translate the Bible, he said, " I did a 
little every day." The well-known habits 
of Wesley, with reference to the use of 
his time, are a striking characteristic of 
the man, and give us the key to his suc- 
cess. They tell us how, in addition to 
all his other labours, he wrote and pre- 
pared for the press more books than most 
men find time to read. I remember 
reading somewhere the^ description of a 
picture, representing a man at the base 
of a mountain, with his coat and hat 
upon the ground, delving into its sides 
with a pick-axe; above him the motto, 
" Little by little." Let this be the motto 
of him that would excel. Slowly, and 
amidst many discouragements, may tbe 
fabric rise ; but its fair proportions will 
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at length shine forth in the "workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed." 

Oh how many precious moments are 
wasted in ''softness and needless self- 
indulgence/' in frivolous pursuits, in 
idle conversation, in vague and useless 
revelrj', which, if rightly improved, might 
tell upon the world's destiny and the 
Redeemer's glory! How many a noble 
and godlike statue might have adorned 
the gallery of the church's honoured 
ones, had not industry been wanting to 
perfect its proportions and polish its 
surface ! Distant as may seem the sum- 
mit here unveiled to your view, it is not 
inaccessible. He need never despair who 
possesses the energy of character to work 
out his own destiny. No extraneous cir- 
cumstances can keep such a man down ; 
he will surmount them all. He may be 
a child of penury -— cradled upon the 
barren rock, but, by the force of his own 
solitary genius, aided by the Divine 
blessing, he will at length compel the 
homage of the church and the world. 
The hero toils for fame, the scholar 
labours and pines that his name may 
live on the tablet of immortality : how 
much nobler thy aim, O thou man of 
God ! — thou art living for eternity, toil- 
ing for an immortal crown ! Angels and 
men are witnesses how thou workest for 
thy God. Arise, gird thyself for the 
contest! — Eev, D, W. Clark, 



THE SPOUTING CAVE OF lONA. 

As soon as the steamer lands its train 
of strangers upon the beach, a rush is 
made upon them by young and old, all 
eager to exchange bits of pebbles, or any- 
thing that will pass for a relic, for such 
sums as the ignorant or good-natured can 
be persuaded to give for them. In refer- 
ence to this, which is an evil almost 
inseparable from all localities where the 
people are poor, and to which either the 
charms of natural scenery or the recollec- 
tions of by-gone ages attract visitors, 
Wordsworth thus exclaims : 

*' How sad a welcome ! To each voyager 
Some ragged child holds up for sale a store 
Of wave-worn pebbles, pleading on the shore 
Where once came monk and nun, with gentle 

stir, 
Blessings to give, news ask, or suit prefer." 

** Yet," he adds, with a glance at the 
little church, in which the elements of a 
purer and more elevating faith than that 



which monk or nun usually profess are 
now taught to the people : 

*' Yet is yon neat trim church a grateful speck 
Of novelty amid the sacred wreck, 
Strewn far and wide. Think, proud philo- 
sopher ! 
Fallen tho* she be— this glory of the West- 
Still on her sons the beams of mercy shine ; 
And hopes, perhaps, more heavenly bright than 

thine, 
A grace by thee unsought and unpossess'd, 
A faith more firm, a rapture more Divine, 
Shall gild their passage to eternal rest." 

Let us trust that these auspicious anti- 
cipations of the great poet shall be 
extensively realized among the inhabit- 
ants of lona, and that by the faithful 
preaching among them of God's word, all 
the native excellences which belong to 
them may be more and more fully deve- 
loped, and whatever vices ignorance and 
poverty may have entailed upon them 
may be entirely eradicated. Their thrift, 
their powers of endurance, and a certain 
loftiness of bearing, which, in spite of all 
their meanness and wretchedness, seems 
to distinguish the inhabitants of this 
island — as if they caught insensibly a 
sort of elevation from the traditionary 
associations and venerable remains amid 
which they have grown up — all induce 
us to indulge the hope, that " the Day 
Star of the West" may yet become the 
abode of a people worthy of its early pre- 
eminence and its imperishable fame. 

A natural curiosity of some interest, 
the exact site of which has recently been 
discovered by a persevering stranger who 
carefully explored the island, and has 
with great accuracy delineated its re- 
mains, is the Spouting Cave, as the 
natives call it. ** It is situated [on the 
west side of the island] amongst very 
rugged crags and precipices of hard rock, 
and consists of a deep cavern, into which, 
at all states of the tide, the sea continu- 
ally rolls, and at a particular height of 
the tide the spouting commences. It is 
apparently caused thus : — A wave rolls 
into the cave, completely filling up the 
mouth, and as it advances, the air within 
becomes violently compressed at the end 
of the rocky passage. Then the wave 
losing its impetus, and the elasticity of 
the air causing it to expand as violentlv 
as it had been compressed, the sea is 
forced back out of the cave, and a great 
quantity of it finds a vent in a narrow 
crevice or chimney in the rocky roof, 
through which it rushes with great force, 
throwing up into the air several tons of 
water — a gigantic ^V^ d'eau. When it is 
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considered that the unbroken force of the 
Atlantic dashes upon this rugged shore, 
it may be imagined with what fearful 
impetus this column of water, accom- 
panied with a loud bellowing noise, issues 
from the bosom of the rock, carrying with 
it sea-weed, shells, and sometimes frag- 
ments of wrecks, to a great height, and 
then descends in a cataract, whilst the 
mist and spray are borne away by the 
gale like the smoke of a furnace. In 
moderate weather, when the spout is play- 
ing in milder mood, the effect is increased 
by the comparative calmness of the sur- 
rounding shores; and when the sun is 
shining, a continual rainbow hovers over 
the cave amongst the mists that float in 
the air, and which have not time to sub- 
side in the intervals between the spouts. 
At low water, the spouting ceases, and 
allows of examining the crevice in the 
rock. The sea is heard reverberating in 
the vault below, and the air rushes up 
now and then, with a deep hollow sigh, 
which increases in force as the tide flows 
and the water rises in the cave."* — 
From *^ lona,'* published by the BeUgiom 
Tract Society, 



AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF 
FENELON. 

One evening, in the summer of 1701, a 
man, wearing the garb of an ecclesiastic, 
was walking slowly along a retired road 
at some distance from a town in France. 
His figure was tall and much attenuated, 
but full of dignity, while his pale coun- 
tenance and deep thoughtful eyes wore 
an expression of holy calm and gentle- 
ness. He proceeded for some way with- 
out meetine any one> until at a turning 
of the road he observed a boy, about 
twelve years old, leaning against a tree, 
and weeping bitterly. The abbe (for so 
his dress bespoke him) stopped, and said, 
'* What is the matter, my child? whence 
such deep sorrow ? '* 

" Oh, sir ! I have lost Etoile — I have 
lost her for ever I ** 

"And who was Etoile, my boy ? your 
sister?" 

" Oh no, sir, she was a cow — my poor 
mother's only cow : we got her three 
years ago, when she was a little calf, and 
I fed her and took care of her ever since ; 
and she knew me so well. She used to 
follow me, sir, and put down her head, 

p. 26.* '^°"^^^*^" ^ ^o»a»" ^y H. D. Graham, Esq., 



and let me stroke the white star on her 
forehead. It was on account of that star 
we called her Etoile ; for the rest of her 
coat was quite black, and that used to 
shine so." 

The gentleman could scarce! v forbear 
smiling. " But, my child, you have not 
told me how you lost your cow." 

" Mother missed her from the field 
Yesterday, sir, when she went to. milk 
her ; and ever since we have been look- 
ing for her. Mother thinks she's stolen" 
— and the child burst into fresh tears. 

** Show me the way to your mother's 
cottage," said the abb6. 

The little fellow obeyed ; and soon con- 
ducted his companion to a neat but very 
humble cabin, in the middle of a smaU 
field. They went in, and found madame 
Mos6 busily engaged, spinning. Her 
visitor entered kindly into conversation 
with her, and found she was a widow, in 
reduced circumstances, living with her 
only child. Notwithstanding her poverty, 
she managed to keep him at school ; and 
their chief means of subsistence was the 
cow, whose loss Louis deplored so 
bitterlv. 

" The animal must have been stolen," 
madame Mos6 said, " for she knew us so 
weU, she would never stray away of her 
own accord." 

" No, indeed, mother, that she never 
would," said Louis. 

" What would a good cow cost, ma- 
dame?" inquired their visitor. 

" I was oflered 4/. for mine last week, 
monsieur ; but I did not think of parting 
with her." 

" Well, madame, will you do me the 
pleasure of accepting 61,, to purchase a 
cow at the next market." 

The poor widow's surprise and grati- 
tude at first prevented her speaking ; but 
she soon found words to thank her bene- 
factor, who, however, hastened away. 

Tempted by the beauty of the evening, 
the abb^, on leaving the cottage, pro- 
longed his walk for a consideraole dis- 
tance. At length, he was about to return, 
when, through the soft twilight of July, 
he saw something dark moving towards 
him. As the object approached, he per- 
ceived it was a black cow, with a white 
star gleaming on its forehead. The poor 
animal seemed almost lame from fatigue, 
and uttered now and then a plaintive 
lowing; yet she steadily pursued her 
way homewards, — for who could suppose 
her to be other than Etoile ? The abb^, 
at all events, felt no doubt of her iden- 
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tity ; and the thought struck liim, that 
he would return and witness the joy of 
little Louis at regaining his favourite. 

On the docile creature walked, followed 
by the kind clergyman, till at length both 
quadruped and biped halted at the door 
of madame Mose's vine- wreathed cottage. 
The evening was warm, and through the 
open casement the abb^ saw the widow 
and her son seated at their humble sup- 
per. Louis had just pushed aside his 
plate, and their visitor neard him say : 

** Yes, mother, I will indeed pray night 
and morning for that good gentleman; 
but though we shall have another cow, 
still, mother, you know she won't be our 
oton EtoileJ' And the little fellow drew 
the back of his hand across his eyes, to 
brush away the tears which he could not 
repress. 

Just then the animal lowed, and Louis, 
hearing the well-known sound, ran to the 
door. Oh, what a joyful meeting fol- 
lowed 1 We must have our young readers 
to fancy how the boy clasped his arms 
round Etoile's glossy neck, and kissed 
her starry forehead; while the animal, 
after her fashion, returned his caresses. 
The kind abbe enjoyed the sight, and sat 
for some time conversing with madame 
Mos6. When he rose to depart, she, 
after gracefully repeating her thanks, 
begged him to resume his gift of 5/., as 
the lost cow had been restored ; but to 
this he would not consent. ''Keep it, 
madame," he said ; '' it may be of some 
service in advancing my little friend 
Louis's education. Adieu! — with the 
blessing of God, I may perhaps see you 
both again.'' The youth (so runs the 
tradition) subsequently met his benevo- 
lent visitor, recognised him as Fenelon, 
and was reared and educated by him. 
Such is one of the many anecdotes which 
have been preserved of the benevolent 
Fenelon, the well* known archbishop of 
Cambrai. In this case, as in many 
similar ones, distance of time has pro- 
bably added much colouring to the 
adventiure. It will appropriately, how- 
ever, preface the subjoined sketch of a 
portion of his public career, at an inter- 
esting period oi French history. 

In the year 1689, Louis xiv. of France 
saw the period approaching when the 
education of his grandson, the duke of 
Burgundy, would require the cares of a 
tutor. His choice fell on the duke de 
Beauvilliers. This distinguished noble- 
man had then to appoint a preceptor 
under him, and for that important office 



he selected Fenelon. The child who, at 
the age of eight years, was thus confided 
to the abb6's care, possessed a mind and 
disposition capable of great things, but 
demrmed by many and serious failings. 
His temper was generous, but furiously 
violent, and incapable of enduring the 
least opposition ; while his mental powers, 
thougn great, were impatient of steady 
application. Fenelon saw the difficulty 
of dealing judiciously with such a cha- 
racter ; but he did not despair, by patient 
tenderness and judicious firmness, of sub- 
duing its defects ^nd strengthening its 
excellencies. 

When the young prince broke forth 
into those violent fits of passion, which 
were habitual to him, the governor, the 
preceptor, the gentlemen-in-waiting, and 
all the servants in the house concerted 
together to preserve towards him the 
most profound silence. They avoided 
answering any of his questions; they 
waited upon him with averted looks ; or 
if they directed their eyes towards him, 
it was with an expression as if they 
dreaded to be in the company of a being 
who had degraded himself by bursts of 
rage which were incompatible with rea- 
son. They appeared to attend to him 
only from that kind of humiliating com- 
passion which is shown towards persons 
who are insane. They took from him 
all his books and all his means of instruc- 
tion, as if they would be useless to mic 
reduced to such a miserable state. They 
then left him to himself and to his own 
reflections. Struck with such an entire 
desertion, and the distressing solitude to 
which he was consigned, the penitent 
prince, convinced of his fault, was eager 
to fly, once more, to the indulgence and 
goodness of his preceptor. He threw 
himself at his feet, confessed his errors, 
and declared his firm resolution of avoid- 
ing them in future ; and he bathed with 
his tears the hands of Fenelon, who pressed 
him to his bosom with the tender afiec- 
tion of a father, compassionate and always 
open to the repenting child. 

After an occurrence of this nature, 
Louis, one day, of his own accord, drew 
up a contract of honour, which he placed 
in the hands of Fenelon. It was as 
follows : 

'' I promise, on the faith of a prince, 
to M. the abb^ de Fenelon, to do imme- 
diately whatever he shall order me ; and 
to obey him the moment he forbids me 
to do' anything. If I fail in this, I wiU 
consent to any kind of punishment and 
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dishonour. Given at Versailles, the 29th 
of Nov., 1689. 

" (Signed) Louis." 

It would appear that the penitent feel- 
ing which inspired the little writer was 
not always permanent; for we find a 
postscript added after the name Louis: 
— " Who promises again to keep his word 
hetter. This 20th of Sept., 1690. I 
entreat M. de Fenelon to preserve this 
paper." 

It happened one day that the young 
prince was guilty of a grave offence, 
which compelled his tutor to reprove 
him with considerable severity. But 
Louis was not in the humour to receive 
a reprimand with humility. ''No, no, 
sir," he answered ; " don't speak to me 
in such terms : I know who you are, and 
who I am." 

Fenelon answered not a word ; he felt 
that the moment was not come when his 
pupil might listen with advantage. He 
appeared, therefore, to meditate in silence, 
and contented himself with showing how 
deeply he was hurt, by the seriousness 
and solemnity of his deportment. 

On the following morning, the duke 
of Burgundy was hardly awake when 
Fenelon entered his room. He would 
not wait until the usual hour of meeting, 
in order that everything he had to say to 
him might appear more marked, and 
strike more powerfully the imagination 
of the young prince. Fenelon addressed 
him with a cold and respectful seri- 
ousness, very different from his usual 
manner. 

" Do you recollect, sir," he said, " what 
you said to me yesterday, that 'you 
knew who you were, and who I am ? ' It 
is my duty to inform you, that you are 
ignorant of both one and the other. You 
fancy, sir, I suppose, that you are greater 
than I am ; some servants, no doubt, 
have told you so ; but I do not fear to 
tell you, I am greater than you are. You 
will easily understand that I do not speak 
of superiority of birth. You would regard 
that man as mad, who should aspire to 
any merit, because the rains of heaven 
had fertilized his field, and had not 
watered his neighbour's. But you would 
not be much wiser if you sought to derive 
any importance from the accident of your 
oirth, which can add nothing to your per- 
sonal merit. You cannot doubt that I 
am far above you in knowledge and in 
mind. You know nothing but what I 
have taught you ; and what I have taught 
you is nothing compared to what 1 could 



have taught you. As to authority, you 
have none over me ; but, on the contrary, 
I have an unbounded authority over you. 
This yon have often been told by the 
king, and the prince, your father. You 
think, perhaps, that I account myself 
happy m being appointed to educate 
you ; but undeceive yourself, sir : I un- 
dertook the office only in obedience to 
the king's commands, and to please your 
father; not for the laborious advantage 
of being your preceptor; and, in order 
to convince you of this, I am now come 
to conduct you to his majesty, and to beg 
of him to appoint you another tutor; 
whose endeavours, I hope, will be more 
successful than mine have been." 

The duke of Burgundy, whom a whole 
night passed in painful reflections and 
self-reproach, added to the cold and 
formal deportment of Fenelon, had over- 
whelmed with grief, was astonished at 
this declaration. He loved his tutor 
with all the tenderness of a son ; and 
besides, the reflection occurred, what 
would be thought of him, if a preceptor 
of Fenelon 's merit should be forced to 
renounce his educatiou. He burst into 
tears, while his sobs and shame scarcely 
permitted him to utter these words : — 
" Oh ! sir, I am sincerely sorry for what 
passed yesterday ; if you desert me, what 
will become of me ? I promise — I pro- 
mise you, that you shall be content with 
me in future." 

Fenelon would promise nothing; he 
left him the whole day in a state of 
anxiety and uncertainty. It was not 
until he was well convinced of the sin- 
cerity of his repentance, that his pre- 
ceptor yielded to his entreaties, and 
granted him a full and free pardon. It 
was thus, by continual observation, 
patience, and care, that Fenelon was gra- 
dually enabled to subdue the violent dis- 
positions of his pupil, and to calm his 
intemperate passions. To this important 
object both he and M. de Beauviliiers 
directed all their efforts, and they were 
amply rewarded by their success. It is 
recorded in particular, that Fenelon was 
careful to impress upon his pupil the 
reverence due to the name of God. In 
the midst of his wild fits of passion, the 
mention of that great name was sufficient 
to restore the young prince to a state of 
composure and placidity. 

Fenelon never forgot that his pupil 
was heir to a throne. He sought to fix 
deeply in the heart of the young prince 
those important truths of religion which 
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can alone repress the pride of kings, and 
interpose a check upon the abuse of 
absolute power; and thus, while he 
appeared to be instructing him in merely 
human science, he instilled into his mind 
those high principles on which depend 
religion and public morals. Fenelon 
relates, in a letter to a friend, that ** he 
was always careful lo make the duke 
relinquish his studies whenever he showed 
any inclination for discourse, or when he 
could acquire useful knowledge ;" and this 
often happened. In these conversations 
bis mind made a perceptible progress in 
acquiring knowledge. His character was 
softened; he became tranquil, affable, 
gay, and interesting, and he was more 
entertained than with his own childish 
amusements. 

He would often approach his tutor 
caressingly, and say, " I have left the 
duke of Burgundy behind the door, and 
now I am only little Louis with you." 

Lofty disinterestedness was a striking 
feature in the character of Fenelon. 
When entering upon his office, he im- 
posed two laws upon himself, from the 
observance of which he never deviated. 
The one was, to ask no favour for him« 
self; the other, and much more painful 
for him to keep, to ask no favour for his 
relations. The only ecclesiastical reve- 
nue which he possessed was derived from 
the small priory of Carenac, and the sti- 
pend he received at court was far from 
sufficient to answer the demands made 
on his enlarged benevolence. ** I would 
rather," he says, in a private letter, ** live 
upon dry bread, in the strictest sense of 
the word, than suffer the poor of my 
benefice to be reduced to the extremity 
of want." 

The smallest application to the king — 
a single word from his mouth would have 
sufficed to have relieved him from his 
embarrassment, and the necessity of the 
strict personal frugality which he prac- 
tised; but this single word would have 
cost Fenelon more pain than a dignified 
and laudable economy. 

Six years passed on, marked by the 
steady progressive improvement of the 
young prince, who had learned to regard 
Lis preceptor as a dear parent ; but this 
happy connexion came to a close. 

Ecclesiastical disputes, into whose 
merits it would now be tedious and un- 
profitable to enter, arose between the 
celebrated fiossuet and Fenelon. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, who was privately 
married to the king, and who possessed 



unbounded influence over him, took the 
part of the former, and succeeded in pro- 
curing the dismissal of Fenelon. He 
had, however, been previously conse- 
crated archbishop of Carabrai, and thither 
he retired, glad to leave the turmoil of 
the court, and regretting only the separa- 
tion from his beloved pupil. 

The death of the dauphin, in 1711, 
advanced the duke of Burgundy to the 
rank next the throne; and the good 
effects of his education were then per- 
ceived by all. The hopes of the nation, 
however, were destined to be blighted. 
On the 18th of February, 1712, about 
four years after Fenelon's dismissal, his 
interesting pupil died, after a very brief 
illness, to the grief of the whole nation. 
When his old tutor heard the dreadful 
news, the only words which escaped him 
were, " Every tie is snapped asunder ; 
nothing now holds me to the earth." He 
continued for many days in such a state 
of anguish that his friends feared for his 
life. But the consolation afforded by 
devout submission to the Divine will at 
last triumphed. "I loved the prince 
more than my own life," he said ; '* but if 
the lifting of a straw could bring him 
back, that straw I would not lift, in con- 
travention of the will of God." 

During the contest for the Spanish 
succession, the diocese of Cambrai was 
often the theatre of war, and of course 
experienced the cruel ravages of advanc- 
ing and retreating armies. Under these 
circumstances, Fenelon continued to visit 
every part of his diocese ; and a singular 
mark of homage was shown by the hostile 
armies to his eminent virtue. The 
English, Germans, and Dutch permitted 
him to pass unharmed through their 
camp on his mission of mercy, and 
rivalled the inhabitants of Cambrai in 
veneration for the archbishop. All dis- 
tinctions of sect and party, all feelings 
of hatred or jealousv, which divide 
nations, disappeared in his presence. 
He often found it difficult to avoid the 
honours which the armies of the enemy 
intended him. He refused the military 
escorts which were offered him for his 
personal security, and, without any other 
attendants than a few ecclesiastics, he 
traversed the countries desolated bv war. 
His way was marked by his altns and 
benefactions, and by the suspense of the 
calamities which armies bring. In these 
short intervals, the people breathed in 
peace \ so that his pastoral visits were 
termed the truce of God. 
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The only recreation of Feni^lon was 
to walk in hii garden, or in the woods 
and fields. " The country," he says, in 
one of his letters, " delights me. There 
I find Qod's holy peace. Oh ! what ex- 
cellent company is God ; with him one 
never is alone. In his walks with his 
friends, his conversation was particularly 
instructive and pleasing. He often 
joined the peasants, sat down with them 
on the grass, talked to them, comforted 
them, went into their cottages, placed 
himself at table with their families, and 
partook of their meals. 

In 1714, his coach having been over- 
turned, he died from the efiects of the 
shock, at the age of sixty-five, surrounded 
by his friends, and mourned by all his 
diocese, and equally lamented by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. One of his 
last acts was to recommend the wants of 
his diocese to the king. Louis xiv., 
although a profligate monarch, was 
charmed by the disinterested conduct of 
Fenelon, and confessed that he had never 
read anything more affecting than his 
farewell appeal. 

Such was Fenelon. Although specious 
virtues often grow upon the stock of an 
unregenerate heart, and though his ad* 
herence to the corruptions of Rome, at a 
time when the Protestant party in France 
were making a bold testimony for the 
truth, presents anomalies difficult to 
reconcile; yet Christian charity would 
fain cherish the belief that the excel- 
lences which he displayed were the fruits 
of a spirit truly renewed by the Holy 
Ghost, and that with a more perfect train- 
ing, he would have renounced the gross 
errors of the church with which he was 
connected. Fenelon's amiable character 
has been ostentatiously paraded by the 
adherents of Romanism, as a proof of the 
excellent results of their doctrmes. This, 
however, is a most erroneous mode of 
reasoning. The tendency of their system 
is not to be judged by an isolated case, 
like Fenelon 's, but by its results on a 
wide scale. Assuming, therefore, that 
the virtues of Fenelon were the fruits 
of evangelical faith, he must still be 
viewed as an exception to a general rule. 
The image-worship, the blind supersti- 
tion, the false miracles, the lying legends, 
the concealment of Divine truth from the 
populace, the corruptions, worldly-niind- 
edness, and licentiousness ; the persecu- 
tion of the children of God that marked 
the church of Rome, at the time in which 
Fenelon lived, are the true tests by which 



Popery should be tried. Such considera- 
tions should lead us to abhor it as a sys- 
tem, however much we may entertain 
charitable conclusions respecting the spi- 
ritual condition of Fenelon and some 
others of a kindred mark. 



REVELATIONS OF THB TELESCOPE AND 
MICROSCOPE. 

What an immense range has been 
given to our powers of observation by the 
recent improvements in the telescope and 
microscope ! What a universe of marvels 
has been opened to our vision, in the 
vast regions of illimitable space above us, 
beneath us, and around us, ranging from 
our little world, as we may jusUy call it, 
in comparison with some of the magnifi- 
cent orbs with which it is associated, to 
that mighty globe of light which forms 
their centre, whose diameter is over a 
hundred times greater than that of tlie 
earth, and whose mass is five hundred 
times larger than that of all the planets 
put together; and from the sun, on and 
on, through millions and millions of miles 
to the planet of Leverrier, on the furthest 
verge of our system, with a volume two 
hundred and thirty times that of the 
earth, attended by one, perhaps by two 
moons, and performing its vast circuit 
around the sun in a period of one hun- 
dred and sixty years ; and from the 
planet Leverrier, through a stupendous 
and solitary void intervening between 
our system and the gorgeous hemisphere 
of stars beyond — '* a distance," says Dr. 
Brewster, '* of not less than twenty mil- 
lions of miles"— till we find ourselves 
amid new suns and systems, stretching 
through boundless regions of space ; nay, 
more, moving and revolving together in 
one harmonious system, where we may 
revel amid stars and constellations of 
every form and hue, binary and tertiary, 
red, green, orange, emerald, and gold; 
one hundred milhons of which, it is com* 
puted, are capable of being seen through 
a powerful telescope; and not only so, 
but resolve the far- stretching and lumi- 
nous nebulse into distinct suns and sys- 
tems, it may be more stupendous and 
beautiful than any that have yet greeted 
the vision of man. 

But while the telescope places us, so to 
speak, on the battlements of heaven^ and 
enables the eye thence to sweep over the 
vast assemblage of worlds which revolve, 
''in beauty and in glory," through ^e 
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illimitable depths of Bpace, the microscope 
discovers a universe within a universe, a 
world of wonders in the atom which we 
tread under our feet, or the dewdrop 
which glistens on the rosebud, as striking 
and stupendous as all the starry heavens. 
A single globule of standing water is 
probably inhabited by no less than from 
one hundred to one thousand millions of 
animalcules, — a population larger than 
that of all the human beings on the 
globe ! These minute, and, to the un- 
aided eye, invisible beings swarm in 
every part of the air, earth, and ocean. 
They are found in the purest water, and 
in the most fioetid solutions — in plants and 
animals, in trees and flowers, in dust and 
vapour — so numerous and diversified that 
the mind is confounded at the thought. 
They are of all forms and colours, habits 
and motions. Some of them are the 
monsters of the tiny world, and spend 
their brief existence in devouring millions 
of their fellow-animalcules. They come 
into existence by myriads ; exist occa- 
sionally in clusters, with beautiful lus- 
trous forms, like opaline vases or flowers, 
and some of them have a singular rotary 
movement, and appear to dart through 
the waters as if by means of some invi- 
sible internal force. So numerous are 
they, that the accumulation of their 
exuvisa, the coats and shells, especially of 
a certain species, have, formed moun- 
tains, and entered into the composition 
of large tracts of country. 

What elevated conceptions of the power 
of the gracious Saviour such a statement 
as the above is calculated to give us. He 
it was, it must be remembered, who 
framed the distant worlds in space, and 
the minutest worlds, as we may term 
them, revealed by the microscope. How 
ineffable the coudescension of such a 
Being to invite the children of men to 
becqme his friends I How wise, too, to 
comply with Hb gracious invitation, and 
secure the favour of a Benefactor whose 
power to bless is infinite 1 



A MAXIM WORTH REMEMBERING. 

RjBNNEs, the ancient capital of Brit- 
tany, is a famous place for law. People 
come there from the extremities of the 
country to get information and ask 
advice. To visit Rennes without getting 
advice, appears impossible to a Breton. 



This was true at the latter end of the last 
century, just as it is at present, and 
especially among the country people, who 
are a timid and cautious race. 

Now it happened one day that a 
farmer named Bernard, having come to 
Rennes on business, bethought himself 
that as he had a few hours to spare, it 
would be well to employ them in getting 
the advice of a good lawyer. He had 
often heard of Monsieur Potier de la 
Germondaie, who was in such high 
repute that people believed a lawsuit 
gained when he undertook their cause. 
The countryman inquired for his address, 
and proceeded to his house in Rue St. 
Georges. The clients were numerous, 
and Bernard had to wait some time. At 
length his turn arrived, and he was 
introduced. M. Potier de la Germondaie 
signed to him to be seated, then taking 
off his spectacles, and placing them on 
his desk, he requested to know his 
business. 

" Why, Mr. Lawyer," said the farmer, 
twirling his hat, '* I have heard so much 
about you, that, as I have come to 
Rennes, I wish to take the opportunity 
of consulting you." 

" I thank you for your confldence, my 
friend; you wish to bring an action, 
perhaps ? " 

'^An action! Oh, I hold that in 
abhorrence ! Never has Pierre Bernard 
had a word with any one." 

** Then is it a settlement — a division of 
property?" 

" Excuse me, Mr. Lawyer ; ray family 
and I have never made a division, seeing 
that we all draw from the same well, as 
they say." 

'* Well, is it to negotiate a purchase or 
a sale ? " 

'' Oh, no ! I am neither rich enough 
to purchase, nor poor enough to sell ! " 

" Will you tell me, then, what you do 
want of me ? " said the lawyer, in 
surprise. 

" Why, I have already told you, Mr. 
Lawyer," replied Bernard. ** I want 
your advice — ^for payment, of course, as 
I am well able to give it to you, and I 
don't wish to lose this opportunity." 

M. Potier took a pen and paper, and 
asked the countryman his name. 

" Pierre Bernard," replied the latter, 
quite happy that he was at lengtii 
understood. 

"Your age?" 

" Thirty years, or very near it." 

" Your vocation ? " 
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" My vocation I Oh ! that meani what 
I do. I am a farmer." 

"The lawyer wrote two lines, folded 
the paper, and handed it to his stranger 
client. 

'< Is it finished already ? Well and 

food ; what is the price of that advice, 
fr. Lawyer?" 

" Three francs I " 

Bernard paid the money, and took his 
leave, delighted that he had taken advan- 
tage of his opportunity. 

when he reached home, it was four 
o'clock ; the journey had fatigued him, 
and he determined to rest himself the 
remainder of the day. In the mean 
time, the hay had been two days cut, and 
was completely saved. One of the work- 
ing men came to ask if it should be 
drawn in. 

" What, this evening?" exclaimed the 
farmer's wife, who had come in to meet 
her husband. *' It would be a pity to 
commence the work so late, since it can 
be done to-morrow, without any incon- 
venience." The man objected that the 
weather might change; that the horses 
were all ready, and the hands idle. But 
the farmer's wife replied, that the wind 
was in a good quarter, and that night 
would set in before their work could be 
completed. Bernard, who had been list- 
ening to the argument, was uncertain 
which way to decide, when he suddenly 
recollected that he had the lawyer's 
advice in his pocket. 

" Wait a minute," he exclaimed; " I 
have an advice — and a famous one too— 
that I paid three francs for ; it ought to 
tell us what to do. Here, Theresa, see 
what it says ; you can read written hand 
better than I." 

The woman took the paper, and read 
these lines : 

" NEVER PUT OFF TILL TO-MORROW 
WHAT YOU CAN DO TO-DAY." 

" That's it I " exclaimed Bernard, struck 
with a sudden ray of light ; ** Come, be 
quick ; get the carts, and away ; boys 
and girls, all to the hay-field ! " 

His wife ventured a few more objec- 
tions; but he declared that he had not 
bought a three-franc opinion to make no 
use of it, and that he would follow the 
lawyer*8 advice. He himself set the 
example by taking the lead in the work, 
and not returning till all the hay was 
brought in. The event seemed to prove 
the wisdom of his conduct, for the 
weather changed during the night; an 
unexpected storm burst over the valley, 



and the next morning it was found that 
the river had overflowed, and carried 
away the hay that had been left in the 
fields. The crops of the neighbouring 
farmers were completely destroyed ; Ber- 
nard alone had not sufiered. 

The success of this first experiment 
ffave him such faith in the advice of the 
lawyer, that from that day forth he 
adopted it as the rule of his conduct, and 
became, by his order and diligence, one 
of the richest farmers in the country. 
The maxim which Bernard found so 
useful we would wish our readers to 
inscribe upon the walls of their houses, 
and shops, and places of business ; nay, 
what is better than all, upon their hearts. 

'' Nothing that should be done to- 
day, shoula be left till to-morrow." 
This, it is well known, was a rule of 
the eminent Washington, and has indeed 
been observed by all who have been 
distinguished for eminent virtue and 
usefulness. Of the celebrated Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, the orator, it was said, 
on the other hand, that *' he made it his 
rule through life never to do to-day what 
could be done to-morrow." With what 
results he acted on this maxim, let his 
melancholy biography attest. 

Certainly notning need be said in sup- 
port of a rule which so clearly commends 
Itself to the judgment and interest of 
every one who would '* act well his pai^t." 
Is it an unusual thing, then, to find a 
person habitually trifling with his own 
time, and the time of others, and neglect- 
ing to meet the obligations of the day, 
and carelessly putting ofi^ till to-morrow 
the duties of the present? Nay, is it 
not very common? How sad the retro- 
spect of such a course I Into what con- 
fusion will the afiairs of the one who 
follows it be thrown I He efiects an 
insurance upon his house. The expira- 
tion of the policy is approaching ; he 
means to attend to the renewal of it in 
time ; day after day passes, and still the 
matter is neglected. A fire comes, and 
his< property is swallowed up by the 
devouring element, and he is left to fret 
at his ill fortune ; or, if he be not incor- 
rigible, to learn, from experience, *^not 
to put off till to-morrow that which 
should be done to-day." 

A professed disciple of the Lord Jesus 
acknowledges that his time is not his 
own, nor his talents, nor his property, 
nor aught that he possesses. He is called 
upon to engage in action, personal effort, 
for the salvation of spuls ; or to assist in 
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tbe execution of some benevolent pro- 
ject ; or to lend to the Lord some of that 
earthly substance of which he has been 
made the steward. But he says, ** Not 
now." An amiable youth is affection- 
ately entreated to consecrate the morning 
of life to the service of God ; to enlist in 
the ranks of the great Captain of our sal- 
vation ; to give himself to the extension, 
and share in the rewards of that kingdom 
which is from everlasting to everlasting ; 
and, though apparently almost persuaded 
to become a Christian, he turns away 
from us, saying, "To morrow." 

These are but a few specimens of the 
procrastinating spirit. We might add to 
these almost infinitively ; but to attempt 
any enumeration of the evils attending 
and resulting from it would be a painfiu 
task, which we have no heart for. 

May we not hope that our readers 
will profit by these suggestions? May 
we not, at least, expect that the young, 
whose habits have not yet become abid- 
ing, will adopt the rule herein recom- 
mended, and rigidly adhere to it? At 
the close of a year, how appropriate that 
all should begin (if spared to see it) the 
one which is to follow it, with the deter- 
mination, in the Holy Spirit's strength, 
henceforth " never to leave till to-morrow 
what should be done to-day." — Adapted 
■^rom an American Newspaper. 



RECENT EUROPEAN INTERCOURSE 
WITH JAPAN. 

Since the expulsion of the Jesuits, the 
intercourse of Europeans with Japan has 
been extremely limited. Tempted, how- 
ever, by the wealth of the country, various 
attempts have from time to time been 
made to open up an intercourse with it ; 
but in every case they have been unsuc- 
cessful. As regards our own country, it 
is a curious fact, that about two centuries 
ago, William Adams, an English sailor, 
attained to very considerable influence in 
the Japanese empire. This man, having 
been shipwrecked on the coast, had 
managed to ingratiate himself with the 
monarch of the country by delineating 
charts, and by teaching the art of ship- 
building. Adams tried to use his influ- 
ence in favour of the English, and after 
some attempts succeeded in procuring 
permission for them to trade with Japan. 
In the early part of the seventeenth 
century, however, the commerce was 



interrupted, and has never since been 
revived. 

In the year 1808, the communication 
between England and Japan was opened 
up in a manner by no means calculated 
to give the latter a favourable idea of the 
former. 

" Captain Pellew, of his majesty's fri- 
gate tne Phceton" says the author of 
*' Manners and Customs of the Japanese," 
'' while cruising in the Indian Seas, pro- 
jected the capture of the Dutch vessels 
annually trading with Japan, and he pro- 
secuted it even into the Bay of Nanga- 
saki. The consequences of this step were 
such, we are assured, as to excite a fierce 
hatred of England in the minds of the 
Japanese. 

" Upon captain Pellew making the 
coast, the report of a strange vessel in 
sight was brought to Nangasaki, and the 
usual deputation was sent forth. The 
boat bearing the members of the Dutch 
factory was in advance of that with the 
Japanese commissioners, and as the 
Phaton displayed Dutch colours, they 
advanced joyfully to meet their shallop ; 
when, as soon as they were within reach 
of each other, the Dutch ofiicials were 
grappled, dragged forcibly into the ship's 
boat, and carried on board." 

The Japanese were thunderstruck at 
this adventure, and rowed back in alarm, 
to communicate the intelligence to the 
governor. Still more astonished were 
they when the English man-of-war, with- 
out leave being either asked or given, 
made her way into the harbour, and 
dropped anchor. The governor being 
highly indignant at this conduct, re- 
moved all the Dutch from the island of 
Dezima, and ordered his secretary to 
repair on board the British vessel ; and 
after demanding the delivery of the cap- 
tives, to assassinate the captain, and then 
commit suicide himself, in the event of a 
refusal. With some difiiculty he was 
persuaded to abandon this design, it 
having been pointed out to him that such 
a course would only aggravate matters. 
The governor immediately sent sum- 
monses to the various princes in the 
neighbourhood, to come down to the 
attack of the strange vessel; but was 
mortified to learn, that neither troops nor 
generals were in a state of fitness for war. 
While plans were being formed for set- 
ting fire to the English frigate, the cap- 
tain of the latter, after discovering that 
the Dutch vessels, of which he was in 
search, were not in the harbour, liberated 
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his captives, and set sail again with the 
same coolness with which he had entered 
it The result of this expedition was 
rery serious for the Japanese authorities. 
The governor of Nangasaki and the lead- 
ing princes considenng themselves dis- 
graced, committed suicide, and a violent 
prejudice was left against the British 
name. 

From that period, the only visit paid 
hy British vessels appears to have been by 
a few straggling parties, who have made 
vain attempts to open up a traffic, the 
jealousy of the rulers having completely 
defeated their object. 

About four years ago, an attempt was 
made by captain Belcher, of her majesty's 
ship the Samarang^ which visited Nanga- 
salci on a surveying expedition. The 
Japanese authorities offered no opposition 
to his proceedings for completmg his 
survey, and even allowed him to land on 
a small island for that purpose. The 
ship was crowded with visitors, who dis- 
played a very lively and intelh'gent 
interest in all they saw. Many of the 
young men could speak a few words in 
English, and seemed desirous of adding 
to their stores in that language. They 
made inquiries on various points, both 
political and otherwise, which showed 
they were by no means indiiferent ob- 
servers. In particular, they expressed 
much curiosity about the Chinese war, 
and asked whether it was really true that 
they had paid the sum fixed as the 
expenses of it. They seemed astonished 
on learning that it was true. " We can 
imagine that they would promise it," 
they said ; '' but that they should actually 
have paid you is wonderful." On the 
return of the Samarangy some idea of a 
commercial embassy to Japan seems to 
have been formed ; but no progress 
appears to have been made in the design. 
Other passing visits have very recently, 
we may add, been paid to Japan by 
British ships. 

The Russians and Americans have also, 
during the present century, made ineffec- 
tual efforts to open up a commerce and 
intercourse with this country, but in 
every instance they have been unsuc- 
cessful. Captain Cooper, of the American 
whale ship Manhattan, having picked up 
twelve shipwrecked Japanese, carried 
them into the harbour of Jeddo, where he 
safely landed them, and was treated with 
much kindness by the authorities. He 
was told that the emperor thought well 
of his heart, for having been so kind as 



to come 80 far out of his way with his 
shipwrecked subjects, and that he had 
accordingly ordered that he should be 
treated with attention, and have every 
description of provisions supplied gratui- 
tously. The emperor, as a further mark 
of his consideration, sent him his own 
autograph. Still, however, every precau- 
tion was made against their landing. The 
ship was surrounded by three circles of 
boats. In the first, the boats were tied 
together, so that nothing could pass 
through them, and were filled with men 
having lances and various warlike instru- 
ments unknown in Europe. The second 
and third circles were not so close as the 
first, but the total was bewildering ; they 
amounted to about a thousand boats. 
Magnificent as was the spectacle during 
day, it was still more beautiful at night, 
from the display of lanterns and trans- 
parencies in such countless numbers as 
to remind the spectators of an eastern 
fairy tale. The captain, during his stay, 
obtained a map of Japan, which be 
Speaks of as being remarkably curious. 
The varioud presidencies and states were 
chalked out nlost minutely ; rivers, 
streams, and roads, with every portion of 
statistical information, were also accu- 
rately put down upon it. The whole 
empire seemed to swarm with towns and 
hamlets. " It is almost," he adds, " im- 
possible to conceive its populousness 
without an inspection of this map." 

The captain was, however, notwith- 
standing the courtesy of the emperor, 
expressly ordered not to visit the shores 
of Japan again ; and the wind being 
unfavourable for his departure, a thou- 
sand boats were employed to tow him out 
of the harbour, for a space of twenty 
miles. 

Another American visit to Japan was 
made about a dozen years ago, by Dr. 
Parkeh This gentleman, who was an 
eminent medical missionary to China, 
having met with some shipwrecked Ja- 
panese at Canton, conceived the design of 
taking them back again, and at the same 
time of intrbducing a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. . Accompanied by Mr. GutzlaflT, 
the Chinese missionary, he succeeded in 
reaching the shores of Japan. The vessel 
was boarded by the official authorities, 
and it is supposed that some surmises 
were formed by them respecting the 
religious character of the mission, as the 
vessel was soon afler wards fired upon, 
and obliged to set sail, without even 
landing its Japanese crew. Thus has 
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terminated the first and only attempt 
ever made to introduce a knowledge of 
Scriptural truth into Japan. Over that 
island still remains spread the gloomy 
pall of heathen superstition. Along its 
shores there has rung no clear hlast of 
the juhilee trumpet, proclaiming the glad 
tidings of the remission of sins through 
the blood of atonement. Satan reigns 
paramount, and mocks at every effort 
made to break through the bulwarks 
which he has erected round his dark 
domain. Let us, however, not be dis- 
couraged. Of late years we have seen 
an empire, once as hermetically sealed, 
opened to the reception of the truth. 
Modem warfare has discovered modes of 
reducing to subjection the strongest cities, 
and the history of the Christian church 
has furnished us with examples of strong- 
holds of Satan, as powerful as that of 
Japan, being overcome. The secret of 
that success, and the instrument by which 
it has been achieved, has, we need not 
say, been prayer. Let us, then, ply that 
weapon. Sooner or later this artillery df 
heaven shall destroy the mounds of 
superstition which oppose it. To those 
who have known, by experience, the 
value of prayer and the worth of the im- 
mortal soul, we wotild especially appeal. 
In your public and private devotions, let 
this large and interesting island have 
henceforth a place. Truly delightful 
would it be at the great day of account to 
discover, that owing to what has now 
been written, prayer for Japan should 
have begun from this time to be offered ; 
especially if by that prayer the liberation 
of this vast empire from the dominion df 
Satan should, in any degree, have been 
accelerated. X. X. X. 



TIME HASTENS ON. 

** We must all appear before the judgnnent-seat 
of Christ ; that every one may receive the things 
done in his body."— 2 Cor. v. 10. 

Time is hurrying us on. We are, as it 
were, dragged or driven along, however 
reluctant we may be, to the precipice of 
death. Like the poor culprits of old, 
who were sentenced at Rome to be hurled 
down from the summit of the Tarpeian 
rock, we are, as it were, hurried along 
under the sentence of death to the verge 
of the precipice of eternity ; on — on ! — 
down — -down we must go! We cannot 
turn about and parley with the ofHcers 
that are hurrying us along ; we cannot 



turn about and say to the minutes, hours, 
and days, " Oh ! stop — wait — ^linger a 
little slower — give me a little more time 
— do not fly so fast — a little space! a 
little respite ! " Impossible ! on, on, on 
we must go; who or what shall arrest 
the rapidity of our progress? What bar- 
rier can be erected to stay the flight of 
time ? Is it not necessary, then, for the 
poor sinner to hAve access to his God ? If 
you could suppose a culprit, such as I 
have been speaking of, doomed to be cast 
from the summit of the Tarpeian rock ; 
if, when he was in the act of being 
dragged to the execution of his sentence, 
it were possible that he could even then 
have access to the means of pardon ; if it 
were possible that even then his Voice 
might reach the ears of the judge who 
could reverse his sentence — Oh! with 
what joy would he pour forth that cry. 
Would he send forth that supplication to 
the judge's ear, if haply indeed his fate 
mignt be arrested, and he might be 
restored to liberty and life I Though we 
cannot pause in our progress to eternity, 
yet we may have access every moment to 
the ear of our Judge. And remember 
that it is not a sinner crying to God for 
respite and for pardon. No ; but this is 
the awful point of the case, that it is God 
crying to the sinner to receive respite 
and pardon : — ** Turn ye, turn ye, for 
why will ye die ? " Remember this ; it 
is not only — "Come you to God — cry 
you to the Judge, for the Judge will have 
mercy on you ! " but the language of the 
gospel is a message from your God to 
you, crying to you — " Oh ! sinner ; 
peace, peace, pardon, pardon ! * Come 
unto me, and 1 will give you rest ;* — 
*look unto me, and be ye saved.' " Oh! 
think of this ! "He came and preached 
peace to you who were afar off; here is 
the access: you may have access con- 
tinually to your God. God invites, com- 
mands you to cry to him, to come to 
him ; he proclaims peace to you, how- 
ever far off— pardon, however guilty. — 
McGhee on the Ephesians, 



THE FLOATING TRACT. 

The son of a pious mother wandered 
from the ways in which he had been 
trained, and imbibed the soul- destructive 
principles of infidelity. Prayers were 
constantly offered for him, but how were 
they answered? One day, the young 
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man in a musing frame of mind was 
walking near his own mill-pond. His 
glance fell on a leaf of paper near the 
edge of the water ; he carelessly picked 
it up, and a few steps further he picked 
up two or three more. He had now in 
his hands a complete tract, whicli perhaps 
the winds of heaven had blown to the 
spot. Becoming interested he read the 
tract through. The little thing spoke of 
God. It spoke of the Bible ; it spoke of 
eternity. Again he read it, and feelings 
arose in his bosom which he thought had 
been annihilated; having arrived at his 
house he again read the tract. He 
paused and thought, deeply thought, if 
this be all true, what ? — the idea was too 
awful, he would not pursue it; he rosa 
and paced the floor. Now, for the first 
time perhaps in his life, he felt an anxious 
desire to look into a Bible. But in his 
well-furnished library, that precious book 
was not to be found. The pocket Bible, 
which he called his own when a boy, 
was now in the book-case at his mother's 
residence. His mother had often urged 
him to take it home, but no, he had no 
use for such books. '^ I will send," said 
he quite aloud, ** and borrow one. But 
no, that will expose my weakness. Yes," 
catching at the thought suggested by the 
word last uttered ; ** yes, it is weakness ; 
I will nut submit to it. Have I not 
lived satisfied with my principles? What 
reason have I now to distrust them ? 
Strange that reading this tract should so 
disturb my composure I I see how it is, 
I am indisposed, have been unwell all the 
morning ; I will throw the tract aside, 
and think no more of this matter." 

But the tract was not to be put off 
in this manner. It had seized on the 
spirit of a stubborn sinner; it grap- 
pled with his infidel principles. It 
gave no ground; the contest was long 
and serious; the tract was read over 
once more, and it triumphed-—*' Yes," 
said he, " 1 will have a Bible." 

He recollected the pocket Bible at his 
mother's. He thought too that it was 
possible to obtain this Bible without 
exciting suspicion in his mother's family. 
For this purpose he stepped over to her 
residence. 

The perturbation of his mind disco- 
vered itself in his countenance, which 
alarmed the 'fears of his mother for the 
health of a son who had caused her 
so .much solicitude. £ager were her 
inquiries as to his health; and his re- 
plies that he was well, had no ten- 



dency to remove her fears. The sole 
object of Mr. L. iu paying this visit, 
was secretly to secure the pocket Bible ; 
several anxious glances therefore were 
directed towards the book-case. The 
glances, observed by the mother, gave 
a different turn to her thoughts ; she 
looked for a moment intently at his 
countenance — could it be possible? the 
idea did force itself upon her miud, and 
she almost sunk under it. Could it be 

Eossible that the spirit of God had found 
er lost child; and that he was now 
operating upon his heart? Hope and 
fear were too strong in her bosom. Like 
Joseph she left the room, in order to 
give way to a burst of feeling. Pious 
mothers of infidel sons, alone are capa- 
ble of judffing of her emotions at that 
time ; she Knew that her son had refused 
to have a Bible in his house. Those 
anxious glances did give rise to the idea 
that he nad come for the Bible, which 
she had many times urged him to take ; 
there it stood — the pocket Bible, from 
which in his boyhood he had so often 
read to her. 

After giving vent to her tears, the 
tears of hope and fear, and after having 
poured out her soul before God, she 
recovered in some degree her compo- 
sure. Again, like Joseph, she entered 
the room — her son was gone ; she sprang 
towards the book-case— the pocket Bible 
was also gone. Mr. L. repented in sack- 
cloth and ashes his former hostility to 
Jesus of Nazareth, and, in the course of 
some weeks, he found peace in believing 
in the Saviour, whom he had scornfully 
rejected. If he was once zealous in 
scattering the poison of infidelity, he is 
now doubly so by his walk and conver- 
sation in advocatinsf the doctrines of the 
gospel. — " Jubilee Memorial of the Relir 
gious Tract Society,** 



PUNCTUALITY. 

It is said of Melancthon, that when he 
made an appointment, he expected not 
only the hour, but the minute to be fixed, 
that no time might be wasted in the idle- 
ness of suspense ; and of Washington, 
that when his secretary, being repeat- 
edly late in his attendance, laid the 
blame on his watch, he said, '* You must 
either get another watch, or I another 
secretary." 
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THE PHENOUENA OP EARTHQUAKES. 

That Bgitation of the gurface to nhich 
(be term earthquake is applied, app«ara 
to be due to the same cause which pro- 
duces a volcanic eruptioD, namely, the 
energy of subterranean elastic vapours 
struggling to find a veut. Hence whUe 
most common iu volcanic districls, the 
shocks are most severe at a distance from 
volcanoes, as if the latter aSbrded passage 
for tlie eruptive energy, which, at other 
points, fissured and upheaved the surface, 
ID order to effect its disengagement. In 
some countries, slight tremori of the 
ground are experienced daily, or after 
intervals of a few days ; but though often 
sufficiently strong to displace various 
objects, they excite no alarm from inflict- 
iug no damage. Thus, at Lima, on the 
Peruvian coast, an average of forty-five 
thocka may be expected in the year. 



They occur mostly in the latter part of 
October, in November, December, Janu- 
ary, May, and June. Experience also 

there gives reason to conclude that not 
more than two desolating visitations have 
marked the course of a century, occurring 
after intervals of from forty to sixty 
years, as since Europeans have known 
that region, the &aM of coniiderable 
catastrophes have been the years ISS6, 
1630, 1687, 1 713, 1746, and 1806. The 
movements of the surface during an earth- 
quake are variously vertical, horizontal, 
and undulatory, or whirling. Low rum- 
bling noises, resembling distant thunder, 
or sharp sounds, lilte the clanking of 
chains and discharges of artillery, are 
commonly heard in a great convulsion. 
Extensive fissures and chasms are fre- 
quently opened near Ibe centre of ft 
shock ; streams are diverted from their 
'se by the uplifting of their beds; 
2n 
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larffe tracts are permanently elevated, 
and tbe soil suffers in fertility ; luxuriant 
lands often becoming barren wastes after 
violent commotions, incapable for several 
years of producing a tbriving vegetation. 
These changes transpire amiost instan- 
taneouslv, the most destructive earth- 
quakes being the shortest in duration, 
amounting to little more than the parox- 
ysm of a few moments. The great earth- 
quake of Lisbon, November 1, 1755, was 
over in about six minutes; the three 
shocks which reduced tbe city of Caraccas 
to ruins, March 26, 1812, transpired in 
the space of fifty seconds ; and the prin- 
cipal convulsion which levelled the city 
of Conception with the ground, February 
20, 1835, lasted but six seconds. Pecu- 
liar atmospheric phenomena are frequent, 
though not infallible prognostics of a 
crisis approaching. Dr. Von Tschudi 
remarks, that the native Peruvians are 
seldom wrong in predicting an earth- 
quake from their observation of the 
atmosphere, and that many persons have 
an obscure perception of the catastrophe, 
experiencing a feeling of restlessness, a 
pressure of the breast, as if a heavy weight 
were laid on it. It is certain that some 
animals instinctively apprehend the dan- 
ger. On the morning so fatal to Concep- 
tion, its inhabitants were surprised to 
observe the sea -fowl simultaneously 
change their habits, passing over the 
city in immense flocks, from the coast 
towards the interior; and it is a well- 
ascertained faot, that in the adjoining 
town of Talcahuano, the dogs all left the 
place before it fell. 

The extent of country through which a 
shock is felt, called the area of concus- 
sion, is proportioned to its severity. This 
formed an ellipse, in the case of the 
Lisbon earthquakes, the longer axis of 
which extended 2,000 miles from the 
Canary islands to Abo in Finland ; the 
shorter axis stretching from the north- 
west of Ireland to the head of the Adri- 
atic sea. The rapidity with which a 
shock is propagated depends likewise 
upon its intensity ; the rate diminishing 
with increasing distance from the point of 
greatest intensity. 

There are no natural events so formi- 
dable and fatal to man as the earthquake; 
but happily, while extensive areas of the 
surface participate in the shock, its deso- 
lating effects are confined to compara- 
tively narrow limits ; and as far as expe- 
rience at present goes, the more dreadful 
visitations are only known after consi- 



derable intervals in particular districts. 
Southern Europe, Iceland, part of the 
West Indies, central America, the north 
and west coasts of South America, north- 
ern India, the Indian Archipelago, the 
shores of the Red Sea, Asia Minor, the 
countries around the Caspian Sea, Syria, 
and Palestine, are the principal earth- 
quake regions of the globe. The frequent 
occurrence of these great physical con- 
vulsions in the latter district, the land of 
the Bible, is indicated by the common 
introduction of Imagery derived from 
them by the aacred writers. The moun- 
tains trembling, and the perpetual hills 
bowing down ; the wilderness shaking ; 
the earth reeling to and fro like a drunk- 
ard, and being removed like a cottage,. 
Are not Imaginative pictures. They ere 
scenes copied from real incidents; and 
are not only true to nature, but disclose 
a fact in relation to the phenomena, 
which nature does not teach, or only very 
feebly, to the dull apprehension of men : 

" Th9 woke ot the Lord Is powerful ; 
The voice of the Lord iiTnll of majest)'. 
The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; 
Yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 
He xnaketh them also to ikip like a calf; 
Lebanon and Slrlon lik« a young unicorn. 
The voice of the Lord flivideth the flames of Are. 
The voice of the Lord shaketh the vilderaess ; 
The Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh." 

-"^From Milner's " Universal Geography 
for Families and Schools f*' recently 
published hy the Religious Tract Society, 



OLD HUMPHREY ON MAKING OTHERS 

HAPPY. 

No one accustomed to muse and ino- 
ralize on the things around liim, pointing 
out what is estimable and defective in 
human character with fidelity, can rea- 
sonably expect altogether to escape the 
charge of being personal. One friend^ 
believes that he is alluded to here, and 
another feels quite certain that she has 
been sketched off thfere, when, perhaps, 
the fault or infirmity commented on is of 
so general a nature that hundreds of 
people might, with equal propriety, sup- 
pose that they were each the subject of 
remark. I really do not see How this la 
to be avoided. 

" How was it, Mr. Humphrey," said 
one to me the other day, " that you felt 
yourself at liberty to put me in print ? " 
" Among all the people you know," 
remarked another, "you might have 
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selected some other model, without hold- 
ing me up to the public." Now it did 
appear to me that I was not only inno- 
cent of what I was accused, but abso- 
lutely armed in such panoply complete 
that there was no crevice between the 
joints of my armour; and yet my two 
friends seemed as certain that I had been 
''hitting them off," as if I had been a 
painter, and they had sat to me for their 
likenesses. No little trouble had I to 
convince them of their mistake. 

But though I speak thus jocosely, very 
severe should I be on myself if I could 
fall back on a single instance in which I 
had been (Pensively personal. To notice 
bad habits as they pass, to " shoot folly 
.as. it flies," and to make such observa* 
tions thereon as may be useful, is not an 
unprofitable occupation; but to lie in 
wait for failings, to abuse confidence, and 
animadvert personally and ill-naturedly 
on the actions of others, is what I have 
never done intentionally, nor I hope 
inadvertently, and I shall not willingiy 
do so in my present remarks. 

One of the most delightful of all human 
employments is that of rendering others 
happy; and truly may he be called a 
philanthropist who makes the happiness 
of others the foundation of his owii. 
Many are the occasions on which kind- 
hearted country people manifest the 
friendliness of their dispositions, but 
never are they more assiduous in their 
attentions than when they have a visitor 
under their care. I speak feelingly and 
gratefully on this point, for I have often 
been attended with as much 6are in the 
country as if I had been a near relation 
of my host and hostess, and had an 
indisputable claim on their regard and 
aflTection. 

But though kind-hearted country 
people always mean to make their 
visitors happy, they sometimes fail in 
•their object by not duly considering their 
temper and tone of mind. I have fre- 
quently ventured on the remark, that he 
who would make a dog happy, must not 
give him a hone on a silver dish, in com- 
pany, but a bone without any dish at all, 
vnth liberty to gnaw it by himself in the 
stable. And by this remark I have 
meant to set forth, that it is the same 
with regard to human beings. To be 
made happy, we must be ministered to 
according to our particular dispositions 
and character. Again and again, when 
surrounded with all the elements of en- 
joyment, has the cup of pleasure been 



dashed from my lips by some well-meant 
but inappropriate attention. Let me try 
to illustrate this by describing a few 
scenes and circumstances still fresh in 
my memory ; and if they have not taken 
place in the exact order and under the 
precise circumstances in which I shall 
relate them, they will not on that account 
be unfaithful transcripts of the past. 

It is indispensable to my happiness, 
when in the country, to- have a portion of 
the day to myself. I must, at times, 
read alone, ramble alone, muse alone, 
and visit alone the woods, coppices, 
brooks, old stone quarries, nooks, comers, 
hawthorn hedges, and ditches prodigal 
with weeds and wild flowers ; but some 
of my country friends cannot understand 
this propensity, and they will not, there- 
fore, let me be alone. To avoid, then, 
the greater evil of annoying them, I 
endure the lesser one of being incon- 
venienced myself. But to my illustra- 
tions. 

I am in a hospitable farm-house, and 
much enjoy the company of the friendly 
farmer and that of his good wife and 
family ; but now I wish to pass an hour 
or two alone. I have to read through 
the contents of a book which has been 
lent me, to call at a cottage, and to visit 
the remains of an old Roman camp, on 
which I mean to make a few remarks. 
The attentive farmer, understanding that 
I am about to walk abroad, will not hear 
a word of my going alone. He insists 
on sending to the rick-yard for his 
youngest son, that he may accompany 
me, and adds, that if I will only wait 
half an hour, till he returns from the 
turnip-field, he will go with me himself. 
Thus circumstanced, I sally forth with 
the farmer's son, who, having taken a 
fancy to me, clings as closely to me as 
my own shadow. He docs certainly 
hinder me from reading my book, calling 
at the cottage, and visiting the camp ; but 
then he endeavours to render himself 
agreeable by pointing out to me the 
Bleaberry-hills, (which I can hardly avoid 
seeing if I lift up my head,) by showing 
me a fresh-painted wagon under a shed, 
and by taking me to the very hole in the 
hedge through which the pigs pushed 
their way, with the terrier dogs at their 
heels, last Tuesday. 

The farmer's good wife has taken me 
to a tea-party, and many agreeable per- 
sons are present, whose frank demeanour^ 
simple manners, and country peculiarities 
promise me much gratification. Variety 
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is M charming in human beings as it is 
in natural scenery ; and I am quite dis- 
posed to profit by m^ present favourable 
opportunity of enjoying country society. 
Alas I my expectations end in disappoint- 
ment My countiy friends, determined 
to make me happy, and diffident of their 
own conversational powers, have placed 
me between two London ladies (who 
happen to be visiting in the neighbour- 
hood), from whom there is no escape. 
The ladies, gifted in speech, have been 
where I have been, and seen what I have 
seen, and the better part of the evening 
is taken up in telling each other what we 
already know, and in going back to 
scenes which so lately we willingly left 
behind us. 

The secret of making people happy is 
known onlv to few. It is not by the 
extent or number of our attentions, but 
by their suitability that we succeed in 
adding to the complacency of others. 
How willingly, at the present moment, 
would I give up a hundred attentions for 
a little quietude, and the liberty and 
luxury of following out my own solitary 
inclinations in peace ! 

I am again in a new locality. I came 
to this retired habitation yesterday, and 
had not been in the house an hour before 
a gun, a powder-flask, and shot-belt were 
offered me, that I might go and have a 
''pop at the pheasants;" and when it 
was known that I did not shoot, my ever- 
attentive host was equally prompt to 
supply me with fishing-tackle, a ferruled 
rod, beautifully taper at the end, and a 
box of grubs, worms, and artificial flies. 
Hardly need I say that the fishing-tackle 
was as useless to me as the fowling-piece, 
being eoually unaccustomed to angle, 
troll, or ny-fish. If no pheasant or par- 
tridge was served up till I had shot it, 
and no pike or perch brought to table till 
I had taken it from the waters, both the 
finny and feathered tribes would have a 
long holiday. Willingly would I be 
treated in a plain country way, and live 
on the plainest country fare, of which I 
am very fond ; but, instead of this, I am 
absolutely pampered. I eat the best 
food, sit in the best parlour, and sleep in 
the best bed. All this is done to make 
me happy. 

We naturally look for quietude in the 
country ; and as I really do need a little 
unbending repose, I hoped to find it 
here; but my kind hostess has made 
known my "whereabout" so generally, 
that for the whole of this morning there 



has been a succession of callers. Instead 
of enjoying a solitary stroll in negligent 
attire, I have been obliged to smarten 
myself up, to put on my best coat, and 
to stop within doors to receive visitors. 
Quietude, forsooth I much more quietude 
should I have had at home, in my own 
study. I must not, however, complain, 
for this also is done to make me happy. 

The season has changed, and again am 
I at a farm-house. It is a sharp Decem- 
ber frost. The little snow that lies on 
the ground is crisp to the foot, and the 
trees assume fantastic shapes hung vrith 
rime. I am about to sally forth to revel 
amid the natural creation, for I long to 
be alone. The honest farmer thinks he 
has a treat in store for me, so he makes 
his appearance in his gig, compels me, 
mufiled up in a great coat, to seat myself 
beside him, and whirls me off a dozen 
miles to a cattle-show. Here am I sur- 
rounded with people, farming imple- 
ments, specimens of cabbage, mangold- 
wurzel, and Swede turnip?, poultry, 
Devon oxen. Ions horns, short horns, 
heifers, Leicestertmire and Southdown 
sheep, and porkers of all kinds. The 
delighted farmer is in all his glory, in- 
specting the sheep, poking up the pigs 
with his stick, feeling the bulky shoulders 
of the Herefordshire bull, digging his 
thumb into the fat flanks of the Durham 
ox ; and I — well ! shame upon me i^ 
seeing him so happy, I am not, in some 
sort, happy too. But who would expect 
to meet Old Humphrey at a show of fat 
cattle ? 

These illustrations are enough to make 
it plain, that with the best intentions in 
the world we may sadly interfere . with 
the happiness of others ; and that to put 
others at their ease, it is necessaiy to do, 
not what is suited to our disposition and 
inclinations, but that which is suited to 
theirs. 

We are told in the fable, that a fox, 
wishing to divert himself, set before the 
stork that he had invited to dinner, soup, 
in a wide, shallow dish. This, at first, 
looked very like hospitality ; but as the 
poor stork, at the best, could only wet 
the point of his sharp bill in it, while the 
foXf with his tongue, could lap it up as . 
fast as he pleased ; so the stork had real 
reason to complain. It is said that " one 
good turn deserves another," and it seems 
that the stork was much of this opinion, 
whether applied to a good turn or a good 
joke ; so he asked the fox, who could not, 
with any regard to politeness, refuse to 
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favour him with a visit in return. The 
savoury meat set before the fox on this 
occasion was served up in a glass jar, 
with a long and narrow neck, out of 
which the stork could eat at his pleasure, 
while out-witted Reynard could only lick 
the outside of the jar. This fable is well 
adapted to set forth my meaning; for, 
as a hundred flat, shallow dishes would 
never afford pleasure to a stork, nor the 
like number of narrow-necked jars of the 
daintiest meat satisfy the appetite of a 
hungry fox, neither wUl the costliest atten- 
tion we can p«ty our friends afford them 
satisfaction, unless especially adapted to 
tlieir taste and inclinations. 

I cannot but hope that some in the 
city, as well as some in the country, will 
apply the friendly lesson that, in a very 
friendly spirit, I have herein endeavoured 
to set before them. Kindness is as pre- 
cious as myrrh and frankincense ; and a 
pity it is that a particle of it should ever 
be wasted or used in vain. To sum up 
all that I have said in little space ; if we 
would render others happy, we must not 
only be kindly affectioned towards them, 
but, also, lovingly enter into their dispo- 
sition and circumstances. And to this I 
would add, that if we would be happy 
ourselves while trying to make others so, 
we must heartily fear the Lord, love the 
Lord, obey the Lord, and trust the Lord ; 
for " Happy is he that hath the God of 
Jacob for his help, whose hope is in the 
Lord his God : which made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that therein is: 
which keepeth truth for ever," Psa. cxlvi. 
5, 6. " Whoso trusteth in the Lord, 
happy is he," Prov. xvi. 20. 



THE HORSE, THE DOG, AND THE DEER 
IN NORTHERN SIBERIA. 

A DETAILED accouut of cach variety of 
the zoological productions of Northern 
Siberia must not here be looked for ; we 
shall, therefore, endeavour to furnish the 
reader with a fuller description of the 
habits and uses of those animals only, 
which are either employed for domestic 
purposes, or pursued as game, or are 
peculiar to the country. 

Horses are never found along the 
northern coasts which do not yield the 
means for their subsistence; but in the 
south-eastern parts of North Siberia, in 
the provinces of Yakutsk and Okhotsk 
they are very extensively used for draught 



and for riding. There is a plant — a spe- 
cies of equisetum — which in these dis- 
tricts grows very abundantly on the sandy 
banks of rivers, and which yields to them 
very excellent food. The nature of 
the horse is well suited to the severity 
of the climate, and the comparative 
poverty of its food. They are of middle 
size, have a short thick neck, and, in pro- 
portion to their size, are very strong 
boned. The hair is long and rough, and 
commonly of a white or grayish colour. 
They perform most laborious journeys, 
often of three months' duration, with no 
other food than the half-withered grass, 
which they get up by scraping away the 
snow with their hoofs, and yet they are 
always in good condition, fat and strong. 
They are much longer-lived than our 
horses, and their teeth always remain 
undecayed to old age ; which some have 
attributed to their never being fed with 
hard corn, peas, and beans, but solely 
with soft grass. In the depth of winter, 
however, they seem to suffer at least as 
much as their drivers. The ice forms- in 
the nostrils, and stops their breathing, 
which they intimate by a distressed snort 
and a convulsive shaking of the head ; 
when the drivers relieve them by taking 
out the pieces of ice. Their hoofs often 
burst from the effect of the cold, espe- 
cially where they have to tread on frozen 
ground not covered with snow. The 
horse is the most valuable, if not the only 
animal of the Yakuts. Besides being 
saleable and earning by his lat>our money 
for the owner, his flesh is eaten, the skin 
is formed into clothing, and the mane 
and tail make nets for fishing. 

Of all the animals that live in the high 
north latitudes, none are more deserving 
of notice than the dog. The companion 
of man in all climates, he here acts a part 
to which he is not accustomed in more 
favoured regions. Necessity has taught 
the settled inhabitants of northern coun- 
tries to employ these comparatively 
weak animals for drawing sledges loaded 
with persons or with goods, and for con- 
siderable journeys. These northern dogs 
appear to belong to two different species, 
the one resembling the fox, and the other 
more like the wolf. The latter are the 
most common. They have long, pointed, 
projecting noses, sharp and upright, and 
long bushy tails; the hair is smooth, 
and the colour various, — black, brown, 
white, and spotted. Their barking re- 
sembles the howling of a wolf. They 
vary in size ; but it is considered that a 
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sledge doff should not be less tlian two 
feet and eight inches in height, and three 
feet and an inch in length. The males 
alone are employed in draught, and even 
these are never used in long journeys till 
they have attained the third year. They 
pass their lives in the open air, and sub- 
sist entirely on fish. Small out-houses or 
icy grottoes are often provided outside 
the tents, for sheltering them in extreme 
cold weather ; but they are more gene- 
rally tethered in the open air, and bury 
themselves in the snow. In summer 
they dig holes in the ground, or lie im- 
mersed in water to escape the mosquitoes : 
in winter they lie curled up in the snow, 
covering their noses with their bushy 
tails. Their voice is seldom heard above 
a growl at strangers, except early in the 
morning, when they regularly howl for 
their food. Much pains is taken in 
training them ; indeed the feeding, train- 
ing, driving, and guiding them is re- 
garded as constituting a particular art, 
requiring much skill. When trained, the 
dogs yield implicit obedience to their 
master's voice, by which mainly they are 
guided and controlled. The driver uses 
a sceptre, hung round with little bells or 
rattles, only for intimating his will to 
them by the sound of the bells, and never 
to touch them with it. When the driver 
calls for them, they come up to him 
instantaneously, though with a visible 
reluctance to be yoked. 

They are always harnessed two abreast, 
in a line, except by the settled Tchuktchi, 
who drive them four abreast. When yoked, 
and till the moment of departure, the 
entire train, which usually consists of 
from twelve to twenty dogs, have their 
eyes fixed on the driver, waiting for the 
word of command, which sets them at 
once in motion, all bounding and howling 
together, till the sledge has got into uni- 
form motion ; when they troll evenly, 
obeying punctually the instructions of 
the charioteer, who uses no reins, but 
merely by his voice turning them to the 
right or to the left, hastening them or 
bringing them to a dead stop. After a 
hard run, they are allowed to halt for 
rest, when they are acute enough quietly 
to lie down on the snow, and are instantly 
fast asleep, till they are awoke by the 
rattle of the sceptre. The best-trained 
dogs are used as leaders, and as the 
quick and steady-gtnng of the train and 
the safety of the traveller depend on the 
docility and sagacity of the leader, no 
pains are spared in their education, so 



that they may always obey their masterls 
voice, and not be tempted from th«ir 
course by the scent of game. The ma- 
nagement of the dogs when they happen 
to come on the scent of game is a matter 
of great difiiculty ; sometimes the whole 
team will start off, and no endeavours on 
the part of the driver can stop them. In 
such cases, the cleverness with which the 
well-trained leader tries to turn the other 
dogs from their pursuit is really extra- 
ordinary. If other devices fail, he will 
suddenly wheel round ; and, by barking 
as if he had come on a new scent, induces 
the other dogs to follow him. In travel- 
ling across the tundras in dark nights, or 
when the extended fdains are visited with 
impenetrable mists and storms and snow- 
tempests, when the traveller is in danger 
of losing hit way and of perishing in the 
SROw, he frequently owes his safety to a 
good leader. If the animal has ever 
been in the plain before, and stopped 
with its master at the post-house, he is 
sure to bring the sledge to the place 
where the hut lies, perhaps, deeply buried 
in the snow, and suddenly halting, will 
indicate significantly the spot where his 
master must dig. In the summer sea- 
son the dogs are used in towing boats up 
rivers ; and it is no less curious to observe 
how implicitly they obey their master's 
voice either in halting or in changing the 
bank of the river. On hearing his com- 
mand, they plunge into the water, draw 
the towing-line after them, swim after 
the boat to the opposite shore, and on 
reaching it, replace themselves in order, 
and wait for the call to proceed. They 
are frequently used in fowling and fishing 
excursions, to draw the loaded boats from 
one river or lake to another. A train of 
twelve dogs will draw a ton's weight, at 
the rate of about seven miles ati hour, 
and proceed with ease about Mty miles 
a day. When on the journey, they are 
not allowed any food till they arrive at 
the end of the day. When Uie cold is 
intense and the wind violent, the poor 
creatnres appear to suffer much. To 
prevent their being frozen, the drivers 
are sometimes obliged to put clothing on 
their bodies, and a kind of boots on their 
feet, which greatly impede their running. 
In short, the dog forms the principal 
wealth of the settled inhabitants of all 
Northern Siberia, and is fully as useful 
and indispensable an animal to them as# 
the tame rein-deer is to the nomadic 
tribes, or the horse to Europeans. It 
was at one time proposed by the Russian 
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gOYernment to prohibit the keeping of 
dogs, because of the amount of fish con- 
snmed by them ; for each dog is allowed 
ten or twelve herrings a day, which is 
withdrawn from the food of the inhabit- 
ants. If the measure had been adopted, 
so far from increasing the quantity of 
food at the command of the natives, it 
would have deprived them of their chief 
means of procuring subsistence. The 
proposal was, therefore, wisely and hap- 
pily rejected. When, as has sometimes 
happened, a great number of these useful 
animals have been carried off by a general 
mortality among them, the inhabitants 
are reduced to the most melancholy con- 
dition, and many perish by famine. The 
horse can never be substituted in place of 
the dog, even supposing he could bear 
the severity of the cold, because he can- 
not find sufficient fodder ; besides which, 
the heavy horse would sink in the deep 
snow, over which the light dog can move 
swiftly. 

If any one species of animal is more 
abundant than another in Northern Sibe- 
ria, it is certainly the rein-deer, which, 
for our convenience, may be classed into 
the wild and the tame ; the former being 
hunted, and the latter being used as a 
domestic animal by the nomadic tribes. 
The tame rein- deer are of invaluable 
service to these tribes, and constitute 
their principal wealth : a rich man owns 
a thousand or more of them. Their prin- 
cipal food is the moss with which the 
tundras abound, and they are set at per- 
fect liberty to range these vast plains, 
and find their own food, which they do 
in winter by digging up the snow with 
their hoofs. In winter, those of them 
that are employed are fed with frozen 
fish, on which they thrive well. They 
are trained to obey the call of their 
masters, who have only to cry out ** Hoo- 
hoo," and the whole herd run in full 
gallop from all parts of the plain, with 
shy and timid looks, to the tent, near 
which they stand in a body, striking the 
snow with their hoofs. Those destined 
for the yoke are then caught by their 
antlers, and the rest are driven away. It 
is singular that they never offer the 
slightest resistance, which seems to prove 
an instinctive tendency in them to sub- 
jection. Even when let loose in the 
plains, they are never shy of strangers, 
but allow them to catch them, though 
they might use their huge antlers with 
fatal effect. The harness consists of a 
leathern girth, which is fastened round 



the deer's body, immediately behind the 
fore-legs, from the under-part of which a 
single trace, passing between the hind- 
legs, connects it with the runners of the 
sledge. For guiding them, no bit and 
bridle are used, the structure of their 
teeth, as of all ruminant animals, render- 
ing the bit inapplicable ; nor on the 
other hand are they guided by the voice 
alone, as in the case of dogs, for there is 
a rein passing from the deer's head to 
the driver's hand, by the pulling and 
jerking of which the driver's will is noti- 
fied to the animal. The rein, however, 
is attached neither to the antlers nor to 
the mouth, but by a ring to the girth, 
from which it passes through a head- 
board, which is placed before the antlers, 
and thence to the driver's hand. Two or 
four of the animals are yoked abreast, but 
only one of them is reined, the others 
always following the direction of the 
rained one. The driver carries a slender 
pole, about twelve feet long, terminating 
in a knob of horn, with which he occa- 
sionally strikes the rein-deer. These 
animals travel with great speed, some- 
times running a hundred and fifty miles a 
day for three or four days consecutively. 
After a smart run, the deer are allowed 
to halt, in order to take breath, when 
they lie down before the sledge, and toss 
up the snow with their snouts, and eat it 
to cool themselves. Sometimes when 
hard run, the rein-deer falls to the ground 
through exhaustion or want of breath ; in 
which case its tongue is held out of its 
mouth for ten or fifteen minutes, when it 
frequently recovers : but if it does not, it 
soon dies. 

The wild rein-deer remains during the 
winter season in the forests of the south, 
in the thickest parts of which they seek 
for protection from the intensity of the 
cold, crowding together as closely as pos- 
sible to gain a little warmth from each 
other, and standing quite^ motionless, as 
if deprived of life. But in summer they 
seek the northern plains, partly for the 
sake of the better pasture afforded by the 
moss, and partly because driven by the 
mosquitoes and other insects, which lite- 
rally torment them to death. In the cold 
and open plains, they may be seen in 
troops of many thousands, sometimes 
flying from some enemy, sometimes lei- 
surely grazing, and sometimes lying qui- 
etly in water, above which their antlers 
rise like the dry branches of a grove of 
trees. The hunters, on seeing them, are 
sure to give them chase ; but as arrows 
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and spean are the only weapons used in 
the chase, they seldom succeed in killing 
many ; and as they run with incredible 
swiftness, it is next to impossible to kill 
them in flight. Some hunters employ 
trained dogs to drive the deer into the 
water, when they kill more in the act of 
swimming. But the grand chase is during 
the migrations of the rein-deer in spring 
and in autumn. In May these animals 
leave the forests ; the hunting, however, 
at this season is not nearly so valuable as 
in autumn, because in spring the deer is 
very thin and injured by insects, so that 
their flesh is fit only for dogs. The rich 
harvest is in August or September, when 
the rein-deer are returning from the plains 
to the forests. They are then well fed, 
fat, and the venison is excellent ; and as 
they have just acquired their winter coat- 
ing, the fur is thick and warm. In good 
seasons, the migrating body of deer con- 
sists of many thousands ; and though 
they are divided into herds of two or 
three hundred, yet the herds keep so 
close together that they seem to form one 
immense mass, extending over a vast area, 
far beyond the reach of vision. Slowly 
and majestically they move along, their 
broad antlers resembling a moving forest 
of leafless trees. The hunters attack 
them only while crossing broad rivers. 
As each separate herd approaches the 
river, they draw more closely together, and 
the leader of each herd, which is always 
a female of unusual size and strength, 
advances forward with head erect, and 
apparently reconnoitring and examining 
the locality. When the leader is satisfied, 
she enters the river, and the rest of the 
herd crowd after her, and the surface is 
soon covered with them. Then the 
hunters, who lie in their canoes concealed 
lower down the stream, rush from their 
hiding-places in their light boats, sur- 
round the deer, and delay their passage, 
while two or three chosen men, armed 
with spears, dash into the midst of the 
herd, and kill large numbers of them in 
an incredibly short time, or at least so 
wound them that if they reach the bank, 
it is only to fall into the hands of women 
and children. The adventure is by no 
means free from danger. To keep the 
light boats afloat among the dense crowd 
of the swimming deer, is no easy task. 
The males resist with their antlers and 
their hiud-legs, while the females try to 
upset the boat by getting their fore-feet 
over the gunnel ; in which if they succeed, 
the hunter is lost, for it is hardly possible 



for him to extricate himself from the 
throng. Accidents, however, occur very 
rarely. A good hunter may kill a hun- 
dred or more deer in half an hour. When 
the herd is large and is thrown into dis- 
order, their antlers jfrequently become 
entangled with each other, thus rendering 
them unable to defend themselves, when 
the hunter's work is much more speedily 
and easily dispatched. The whole scene 
of the chase is of an intensely interesting 
nature. The throng, the confusion, the 
noise of the antlers, the shouts of the 
men, the fright of the animals, the peril 
of the huntsmen, the applause of friends 
ashore, and the blood-stained water, all 
form a whole which none can picture 
who has not witnessed the scene. 

1. C S. 



THE REWARD OP WORLDLY 
GREATNESS. 

See the melancholy destiny of those 
men who are chosen to be the ornaments 
of their age. What do such rare men 
desire but the praises and the glory which 
men can give? God, perhaps, to con- 
found them, will refuse that glory to their 
vain desires ! No ; he confounds them 
rather by giving it to them, and even 
beyond their expectation. Oh, kings! 
humble yourselves in your greatness: 
conquerors ! boast not in your victories. 
He gives them, for recompense, the glory 
of men ; a recompense which never 
reaches them ; a recompense which we 
endeavour to attach to— what ? To their 
medals and their statues disinterred from 
the dust, the refuse of years and barba- 
rian violence ; to the ruins of their monu- 
ments and works, which contend with 
time ; or rather, to their idea, their sha- 
dow, or what they call their name ! Such 
is the glorious prize of all their labours ; 
such, in the very attainment of their 
wishes, is the conviction of their error ! 
Come, satisfy yourselves, ye great men 
of the earth! Grasp, if you can, that 
phantom of glory, after the example of 
the great men whom ye admire. God, 
who punishes their pride in the regions 
of despair, envies them not, as St. 
Augustin, says, that glory so much 
desired; "vain, they have received a 
recompense as vain as their desires.*' — 
Bossuet, 
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MY TWO COUSINS: A TALE. 

At the age of eighteen years I was 
sent into Germany, where I spent two 
years in close study, after which I visited 
Italy, and England also, and returned 
to France when I was nearly two-and- 
twenty years old. Having lost hoth 
parents in childhood, a worthy uncle had 
acted to me as a father, and he provided 
a cotnfortahle home for me on my return 
to my native land, and disposed the rest 
of my relations to receive me kindly. 
The duties of the profession in which I 
had engaged left me no leisure except 
my Sundays, which I was accustomed to 
spend in the country, either with or 
without my uncle. In my earlier years, 
I had frequently visited two fair cousins, 
who were both married, and had large 
families of children. One of them, during 
the summer, resided in the beautiful vale 
of Montmorency; and the other had a 
house rather more distant from Paris. I 
longed to revisit them, and had much 
pleasure in receiving invitations from 
them. But the last-mentioned was called 
from her residence by a journey of some 
importance, and during my first months 
of summer I could only go to Mr. and 
Mrs. Melville, who lived in the valley of 
Montmorency. 

Mr. Melville was, like myself, engaged 
during the week in the capital ; but he 
either took me home with him on Satur- 
day evening, or allowed me to join his 
family the next morning. The whole of 
Sunday was engrossed in receiving the 
visits of friends, and promoting their 
amusements. When a youth, I had 
greatly enjoyed this way of spending my 
leisure ; but during my long absence 
among strangers, I had learned to prefer 
a small family circle and the pleasures of 
social intercourse. For two months I 
had wished in vain for a calm and peace- 
ful sabbath, while my youthful relatives 
were constantly proposing rides and 
walks, or even Ashing and shooting expe- 
ditions. Mrs. Melville, who always ex- 
pected a large party to dinner on these 
occasions, was fully engaged in making 
preparations for their entertainment, see- 
mg that the parlours were properly 
arranged, filling the vases with flowers, 
and overlooking her servants, who often 
appeared harassed and exhausted with 
continued toil. The evening before was 
often spent by the company in dancing 
and noisy mirth, which was continued 
until a late hour ; and when they assem- 



bled for breakfast on the morning of the 
sacred day, there was more bustle and 
confusion than at any other time; so 
many rambles out of doors, or amuse- 
ments in< doors, if the weather should 
prove unfavourable, had to be proposed 
and talked over. We often took provi- 
sions with us on these excursions, which 
took up nearly the whole day ; and when 
the evening closed in, and we were left 
alone, my cousins would throw themselves 
on the sofas for weariness, and often ex- 
claim, " What a pleasant day we have 
had — ^how much we have enjoyed our- 
selves!" Yet the expression of their 
countenances seemed at variance with 
their words. Their mother was so tho- 
roughly fatigued that she could neither 
move nor speak ; Mr. Melville commonly 
fell asleep in his arm-chair, and the rest 
of us yawned and longed to go to bed. 
As we separated, my relation would often 
say to her husband and myself, " I must 
see no more of you for another week, yet 
I had many things to tell you, and we 
have scarcely had time to speak to each 
other to-day." 

I had resided in England for nearly 
twelve months, and I could not but con- 
trast the manner in which my Sundays 
had been spent in that country with what 
I saw in the house of my cousins. I had 
very imperfect ideas as to duty or con- 
science, but I had been used to enjoy the 
day of rest, after all the agitation and 
bustle of the preceding week. One day 
I drew my cousin Laura aside from the 
rest of the party, who were walking in a 
rural path, which allowed of our dividing 
into smaller and more intimate groups, 
and I determined to ask her opinion as 
to this point. Laura was only seventeen, 
but she possessed good sense and intelli- 
gence, and her cheerfulness and good- 
humour veiled, but did not conceal real 
depth of feeling. I told her that I par- 
ticularly enjoyed this ramble, because it 
gave time for quiet and reflection ; and I 
asked her if she liked the usual bustling 
excitements of Sunday company, or whe- 
ther she was not sometimes tired of it? 
"Tired," replied Laura; "indeed lam 
sometimes: but it is very amusing. I 
only wish there was no such day as Mon- 
day ; for when the next morning comes, 
I hardly know how to get up. The house, 
too, is all upside down, the servants are 
out of humour, and my mother is often 
poorly. We have too much pleasure on 
our minds to feel any inclination for 
study; the children are often out of 

2o 
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order, and require to bo punished ; my 
father and my brothers have to hurry 
back to the city : so, however I may 
enjoy Sunday, I really cannot be^u: Mon- 
day." 

*'But do not you think, Laura, that 
Sunday should be a day of rest? Id 
England it is so strictly observed, that no 
one on that day would dare to play at 
cards or dance ; and I do assure you, th^t 
the habit of observing the Lord's day, as 
they call 1^ produces a decorum and 
solemnity which is very seldom s^en 
here." 

*'Oh," said my cpusio, "if that is 
what you like, you must go to fny aunt 
Dermont, and sue would teach you bow 
to observe the Lord's day, as you call it. 
She never receives or pays visits on that 
day ; it is so strange — 1 would as soon 
be shut up in a convent. But her girls, 
and their brothers, too, never seem an- 
noyed about it: and how do you thipk 
they amuse themselves? They teach 
poor children to read and say their cate- 
chism; they walk 'about by themselves^ 
and look so grave ; and in the evening 
they sing hymns." " I do not remember 
their doing this," I said, "before I left 
France." ** No," said Laura ; " it is since 
that time that she is become what she 
calls a Christian. Pray, my dear eousin, 
do not let her make a convert of you. 
You might as well be buried alive at 
once." 

We had now left our woody wi^lk, and 
entered a spacious paeadow, where, all 
meeting together, the sounds of many 
voices, mixed with much laughing and 
jesting, burst forth on every side, and 
put an end to our conversation. But my 
interest, as well as my curiosity, had 
been excited; I longed to know ipore of 
Mrs. Dermont, who soon after returned 
from her journey. I saw her first at the 
house of my uncle, and being aware who 
she was, I watched her and her children 
very attentively. Mrs. Dermon|: seemed 
serious and thoughtful ; but there was a 
mildness and composure visible in her 
countenance which gave a most pleasant 
expression to it ; and her children were 
so cheerful, amiable, and affectionate, 
that I soon felt at ease with them. Their 
mother said to me, "Eugene, yre are 
longing to see you at Merevale ; but you 
can only leave town on Sunday, and J 
am afraid you will find that day with us 
a dull one — for our habits are not those 
of most people. Many call us singular ; 
but you will not be quite astonished at 



us, as you have been in a land where 
Christianity is reverenced, and the sab- 
bath is hallowed, I can only invite you to 
join our little family circle ; but if that is 
agreeable to you, your visit will be a real 
gratification to ourselves." I thanked 
my relative very gratefu)ly for her kind- 
Uess, and prepared tq spend the next 
Sunday at her house at Merevale ; where 
I arrived on Saturday, in time for a late 
dii^ner. I found some friei^ds of the 
family there also, and we were cor- 
dially welcomed, bpt without any kind of 
confusion pr bustle. All seemed pleased 
to find themselves in the fresn and 
smiling scenery of the country, sur- 
rounded by those whpm they had come 
on purpose tp see. In the evening, they 
left us, and, after a few minutes spent in 
Quiet conversation, Mr. I)ermQnt sat 
aown beside the table; his family and 
domestics likewise took their places, and 
family prayer^ were offered. Mr. De^:- 
mont read a chapter from the Bible, and 
tlien, in simple, but expressive and 
earnest language, spoke of the mercies 
received during the preceding week, and 
the blessings promised in connexion with 
the observance of the morrow. The 
exercise concluded with the singing of a 
sweet and ^fiectinff hymn; after which 
we wished each other a good night, and 
rjBtired to rest. 

We arose early the next morning, as 
people of diligent habits are used to do; 
for they l^new the value of time too well 
to throw it a^ay. At half- past seven, tke 
ringing of a bell suinmoned i^s to the 
parlour, where the day b^gan as the for- 
mer evening had been closed, with prayer 
and praise. We then partook of a light 
repast ; and as the weather was beautiful, 
and we were disposed for exercise, we 
spent abo^t two hours in a shady grove 
which adjoined the garden. I couQ npt 
but observe that everything about the 
house seemed in its place, and the ser- 
vants were dressed with care and Dewi- 
ness, and seemed to be calm, and i^ot 
overburdened in mind. The time which 
we spent under the shade of these old 
trees passed rapidly away, for our con- 
versation was of the most varie.d and 
friendly character, in no way gloomy, 
yet ail that Mr. and Mrs. Dermont sai4 
was sweetly tinged with piety. Their 
younger children were finding planta or 
flowers, telling or hearing their nnn^Ai^^ 
and learning something of the manifold 
works of God. Occasionally a text of 
Scripture was rpfer|:ed to, or fiome appr^ 
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priate hymn of sacred poem was quoted. 
When we came to the edge of a running 
stream, the little ones cried out, << This 
is our mUsic-room/' and they all sat 
down on a hank that was covered with 
moss and flowers. 

Hfere Helen, the eldest daughter, hegan 
a hymn of praise to GocI for his works of 
creation and providence, and the children 
joined in the song, which was adapted to 
an old and favourite tune. Here, too, 
the notes of the nightingale were heard, 
and never did any tniisie awaken sweeter 
emotions in my mind. At half-past ten 
we repfeired to church, where I perceived 
that most trf the servants were also pre- 
sent, and their behaviour was serious and 
eompdsed. After we returned home, we 
partook of a second meal with the same 
cheerful aflection which had been mani- 
fested at breakfast-time. Mrs. Dermont 
thfen, seated at the hfead of her table, 
called her children arbund her, each of 
whom was furnished with a small pocket 
Bible, and read by turns a verse from a 
portion which she selected, and then 
repeated othets, which they had been 
learning by heart. She added such re- 
marks and comments as a mother would 
be best able to make — simple and plain, 
but calculated to touch the youthful 
heart. 

Helen and her two eldest brothers were 
gone towards the village with their father, 
while their mother was giving instruction 
to her two younger sisters, girls of ten 
and twelve, and two little boys aged 
seven and nine years; for the family 
consisted of four sons and three daughters. 
The walk to the village was always taken 
for the sake of seeing some sick, infirm, 
or afflicted people, to whom my cou- 
sins endeavodred to give such consola- 
tion, encoUrag&ment, and advice as were 
most needed ; and in this exercise they 
spent about two hours, sometimes toge- 
ther and sometimes apart. Helen kept 
with her father, and often during the 
week she went to visit the same persons, 
either with her mother or alone. About 
three o'clock they returned, and, at the 
same time, I saw th6 entrance crowded 
with children, who carried Testaments in 
their hands. 

" These ate our Sunday-scholars," said 
my cousin Henry to me : " they are ready 
for us." Thfe children came in quietly, 
and placed themselves in two rows in the 
great hall, where benches and chairs Wer6 
iuitably placed* The four youngest of 
my oOulia's children acted as monitor^ 



in preserving order, while the three older 
ones went, with their father, from one 
child to another, calling on the little vil- 
lagers to repeat the lessons they had 
learned in the week, as well as to read 
and answer the questions that were put 
to them. This employed more than an 
hour, yet no one seemed wearied or 
fatigued. The school began and closed 
with prayer, and the scholars separated 
with propriety and good-humour. Some 
of them lingered behind, while their in- 
structors took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to speak to them apart, to give 
them private advice, and watch the open- 
ings of their characters. The clock had 
struck five before we were all assembled 
for dinner. 

After our meal, we took another short 
walk in the garden, and watched the set- 
ting sun from a rising ground which 
overlooked the adjoining fields. The 
children were charmed with this ever- 
new and glorious scene, and repeated of 
their own accord some of the beautifully 
descriptive passages of Scripture. Just 
as the moon began to rise, my cousin 
Henry said he must leave me. Seeing 
me look inquisitive, he invited me to 
follow him into the hall which had served 
for a schdol-room. The seats were now 
occupied by many peasants of both sexes, 
together with the servants of the family. 
Henry, after a short prayer, read a chap- 
ter of the Bible, and explained it in sim- 
ple language suited to the abilities of his 
hearers, yet proving that he possessed 
faith and love, Christian experience, ten- 
derness and charity. I listened to him 
with pleasure, and I believe the rest of 
his hearers did so too. '* Why do not all 
the family come in ? " I said when the 
meeting broke up, after it had lasted 
about an hour. Henry answered, " My 
dear father does not wish to weary my 
younger brothers 'and sisters with too 
many exercises of the same kind. He 
wishes them to love and enjoy the sab- 
bath, and therefore he suits their employ- 
ments to their ages and attainments. He 
takes this exposition alternately with my 
brother and myself, and our poor neigb" 
hours are always anxious to attend." 

When we returned, we found the rest 
of the family sitting where we left them. 
When the stars came out, the children 
called several of them by name, and 
asked many questions respecting their 
movements. Then all were silent, in 
order to listen to the voice of the nightin- 
gale. But it wtia more than nine o'clock ; 
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we returned to the house, and after family 
prayers, we separated with hearts full of 
gratitude and joy. 

Alone in mv room, I recalled to mind 
the feelings which the past day had ex- 
cited in me — for to tome of them I had 
hitherto heen an entire stranger. All 
that I had seen and heard teemed new 
to me, hut there was something so pleasing 
and edifying in the conductof my cousins, 
that I felt their superiority to those with 
whom I had heen used to mix. '* How 
happy they all are," I said to myself; 
" how kind and thoughtful they seem to 
he to each other; — what careful and 
assiduous parents — what afTectionate, pro* 
mising children ! How much peace there 
is in this house, where everything is done 
to the glory of God ! '* Then 1 remem- 
hered the expressions used by Mr. Der- 
mont in prayer, and by his wife, in her 
gentle admonitions, and b}' their son 
Henry also, in his address to the good 
people of the village. I had never lis- 
tened to such language before ; it seemed 
to come from the heart: there was no- 
thing formal or forced in these discourses, 
yet they contained ideas which were 
rather offensive and by no means familiar 
to me. The words spiritual misery, natu- 
ral depravity, and justification through 
faith m the blood of Jesus Christ had 
often been sounded in my ears ; but these 
around me, even the very youngest chil- 
dren, had always repeated the name of 
the Saviour with a degree of feeling and 
reverence which I bad never noticed 
elsewhere. With these thoughts I fell 
asleep. 

On the following day, my cousin Henry 
returned with me to Paris. ** Henry," 
I said, '' you are younger than I 
am, but you are more serious and 
thoughtful, and you are not ashamed to 
profess yourself a Christian ; so I will 
speak openly to you, Bnd tell you some 
thoughts which occurred to me yesterday. 
I was rather wearied by hearing so much 
about our being sinners, and such a con- 
stant repetition of the doctrine of human 
depravity, and of salvation through the 
blood and righteousness of Christ." 

Henry smiled. "I see, cousin," he 
said, *' that the veil is still upon your 
heart, and therefore the gospel is a sealed 
book to you, or you could not wonder to 
hear so much said upon these subjects." 
I owned that I knew little of the gospel, 
and my cousin put into my hand a small 
pocket Testament, which was marked in 
many places, and begged that I would 



accept it from him, and read attentively 
some verses underlined, which, as he 
said, confirmed the doctrines to which I 
had referred. I took leave of my 
cousin, promising to read the hook with 
attention. I did so, and on the follow- 
ing Saturday I returned with him to 
his parents, and conversed freely with 
them about my spiritual state, in which 
they manifested a deep interest. They 
answered several questions which I put 
to them, and encouraged me to seek 
after truth, and to implore, with sincerity 
and confidence, the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit of God. For some time I made 
little progress in the knowledge of true 
religion ; but by degrees I was brought 
to feel conviction of sin, repentance, and 
peace. I received, with my heart and 
souJ, the pardon and salvation ofieied 
through Christ Jesus to sinners, I relied 
on the word of God ; and from that time 
mv chief desire was to glorify God in my 
wnole life and conversation. 

I had no desire to renew my visits to 
my cousins in the valley of Montmorency. 
Mrs. Melville had, in her turn, been 
absent from home on a journey. Wlien 
I next saw her, I felt obliged to tell her 
honestly that it would be painful to me 
to spend Sunday in such a round of ex- 
citement, and I should entreat her to 
excuse me if, in future, I tried to find 
some other day of leisure for my visits to 
her. Perhaps this statement might not 
altogether have pleased her; however, she 
did not express any objection. Laura 
was less reserved ; and on my next visit 
to them, when alone with her in the gar- 
den, she began to call me to account for 
my absence. "Is it true," she asked, 
** that the Bible forbids you to come and 
see us on Sunday ? " ** It is true, Laura," 
I answered, " that is, unless you are dis- 
posed to keep the holy day as the word of 
God requires that it should be kept" 
" How is that? " she asked. I said, " If 
you really wish to know, read this little 
book, and may God, by his own Spirit, 
open your heart to understand and attend 
to it." Laura looked somewhat confused, 
but she took the little Testament which 
Henry had put into my hands. She read 
it with care, and there is no reason to 
doubt that the study of It was blessed to 
her soul. She became thoughtful, and 
afterwards acted as a sincere Christian 
should have done ; she sought the society 
of her aunt and cousins, and followed 
their examples and advice. Her parents 
were at first ofiended at what they consi- 
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derdd to be a mere whim on the part of the 
young lady ; hut, after some conversation 
with Mr. and Mrs, Dermont, they became 
serious also. In the space of a few years 
their family also were remarkable for 
keeping the sabbath-day to sanctify it; 
and they owned that they had never 
enjoyed sweeter pleasures than those 
which were thus placed within their 
reach. E. S. 



THE ESCURIAL AS IT WAS AND IS. 

The Escurial is perhaps the most cele- 
brated palace in Spain, or on the con- 
tinent of Europe. It is situated among 
the wild and sombre scenery of the old 
Castilian mountains, about twenty-two 
miles from Madrid. This enormous 

{>alace, seven hundred and forty feet in 
ength, by five hundred and eighty feet 
in breadth^ was reared by Philip ii., in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, at an 
expense of about ten millions sterling. 
Philip, austere, gloomy, and fanatical, 
selected this wild and gloomy mountain 
fastness as the site of his palace, and 
reared the regal mansion in the form of a 
- gridiron, in commemoration of the instru- 
ment of the martyrdom of St. Lawrence. 
The embellishments of more modern 
kings, and the luxuriant foliage of trees 
and shrubbery, have now invested even 
this uncouth order of architecture with a 
kind of venerable beauty. Four towers, 
at the angles, represent the legs of the 
gridiron. The apartments of the enor- 
mous pile especially devoted to the 
residence of the reigning monarch, con- 
stitute the handle of the gridiron. The 
Spanish description of this structure 
forms a large quarto volume. It is stated 
that there are eleven thousand doors. 
This may be an exaggeration ; and yet 
the enormous edifice, with its cupola, its 
domes, its towers, its chapel, library, 
painting-gallery and college, mausoleum, 
cloister]^, regal saloons, apartments for 
domestics and artisans, its parks, gardens, 
walks, and fountains, constitutes almost a 
city by itself. A statue of St. Lawrence 
is over the grand entrance, with a gilt 
gridiron in his hands. 

Spacious reservoirs, constructed upon 
the neighbouring mountains, collect the 
water, conveyed by aqueducts, to supply 
ninety-two fountains. A very beautiful 
road, about one mile in length, fringed 
with lofty elms and lindens, is the avenue 
to this magnificent palace ; and a subter^ 
ranean corridor of equal length, arched 



with stone, connects the edifice with the 
neighbouring village. 

Underneath the building is the subter- 
ranean chamber called the Pantheon, the 
burying-place of the royal family. It is 
a very magnificent apartment, circular in 
its form, thirty-six feet in diameter, its 
walls incrusted with the most beautiful 
and highly-polished marble. Here repose 
the mouldering remains of the Spanish 
monarchs. Their bodies lie in marble 
tombs, one above another. A long 
arched stair-way, lined with polished 
marble, beautifully veined, conaucts to 
this mausoleum, far below the surface of 
the earth. A magnificent chandelier, 
suspended from the ceiling, is lighted 
upon extraordinary occasions, and sheds 
noonday brilliance upon this grand yet 
gloomy mansion of the dead. The labour 
of many years was devoted to the con- 
struction of this sepulehre. 

For nearly three hundred years the 
domes and towers of this monument of 
Spanish grandeur and superstition have 
withstood the storms which have swept 
the summer and wrecked the winter's 
sky. Many generations of kings, with 
their accumulated throng of courtiers, 
have, like ocean tides, ebbed and flowed 
through these halls. But now the Escu- 
rial is but a memorial of the past, neg- 
lected and forgotten. Two hundred 
monks, like the spirits of dead ages, 
creep noiselessly through its cloisters, 
and the pensive melody of their matins 
and vespers float mournfully through 
their deserted halls. Here have been 
witnessed scenes of revelry and scenes of 
fanaticism — the spirit of sincere though 
misguided piety, and the spirit of reckless 
and heaven- defying crime, such as few 
earthly abodes have ever exhibited. The 
fountains still throw up their beautiful 
jets ; but the haughty cavaliers, and the 
high-bom maidens and dames, who once 
thronged them have disappeared, and the 
pensive friar, in sackcloth and hempen 
girdle, sits in solitude upon the moss- 
grown stone. The blaze of illuminations 
once gleamed from those windows and 
corridors, and night was turned to day, as 
songs and dances resounded through hall, 
and bower, and grove. Now midnight 
comes with midnight's silence, and soli- 
tude, and gloom, and naught is to be 
seen but here and there the glimmer of 
some faint taper from the cell where the 
penitent monk keeps his painful vigils. 
The jewellery, and the flaunting robes of 
fashion, and the merry peals which have 
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usliered tbe bridal party, have passed 
away, and now the convent bell btit csills 
joyleM hearti to tbe hour of prayer, or 
toila tbe knell, as, in tbe sbades of night, 
the remaihs of some departed brother are 
borne, with twinkling torches and funeral 
chants, to their burial. Such is now the 
£scurial. And yet how many are there, 
weary of the world, with crushed hearts 
find dead hopes, who would gladly find 
in these dim cloisters a refuge from the 
storms of lifef — AhhotVi ** Kinfft and 
Queens." 

A CHAPTER ON ENGLISH PROVERBS. 

There are few of the once current 
phrases of society, which find less 
favour, in the presetit day, thah that of 
the " wisdom of dur ancestors." We 
d^em ourselves wiser than our fathers. 
We look around on modem improve- 
ments, which have brought knowledge, 
and health, and comfort in their train, 
and we feel that we are living in glorious 
day^, when, as the Scripture expresses 
it, " Many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased." The 
multitude are wiser than their fathers 
were, not merely because they can 
furnish their houses better, and substi- 
tute the cleanly carpet for the strewing 
of rushes ; not merely because they can 
provide for their families better food and 
clothing ; or even that their skill avails 
to mitigate disease; but because tbe 
press is difitising its millions of publica- 
tions, and awaking men to thougnt, and 
calling forth the intellect which might 
lie hid in many ; and because the Bible, 
now, more than ever, is telling upon the 
minds of the people, by its direct teach- 
ings ; while all, even those who know it 
nbt, are benefite'd by the indirect influ- 
ence which it is more and more exerting 
on society ,-*-ibthatj as civilization extends 
itself, old superstitions are gradually 
fhding before tlic light of truth. 

It is nbt under such circunistances 
that new proverbs are likely to arise. 
Ak men are more dri a level, by the 
great diffusion of knowledg^e, so no one 
man, in town or country, is likely to 
gain any sUch predominance, as, that a 
saying of his, however worthy to be 
remembered, should come to be adopted 
by his countrymen in general. Even 
the old proverbs, as we find them 
recorded in the books written by meh of 
past ages, and evidently theii in very 
comiiidii hlfe, itre idmost fbrgotten tiow, 



save by old people in remote villages. 
Convention^ ideas of godd taste and 
breeding, have induced the better edu- 
cated to relinquish them ; and the " wise 
saws . have mostly given way to " mo- 
dern instances,"—- save when some busi- 
ness-like and suggestive mind, caring 
little for fashions, chooses to express 
itself in the pithy adage which telis its 
philosophy in few words. 

By far the greater number of our 
English proverbs give a very good idea 
of the homely wisdom of our ancestors, 
and were doubtless spoken by men whom 
time and thought had rendered wise. 
Although in any large collection of them 
we meet with some objectionable, from 
levity, or profaneness, or superstition, or 
other catises, yet they are chiefly marked 
by that sterling good sense, which is said 
to be characteristic of our nation. The 
Scotch proverbs have the same fezitures, 
while thfe far more numerous proverbs of 
Southern Europe and of Oriental nations, 
are characterized by a richer imagery. 
The Divihely inspired bodk of Proverbs, 
is a beautiful collection of short and 
striking sentences, affording us a guide 
for the duties of every-day life, with 
which we otight all to be well ac- 
quainted: and some of the Arab and 
Hindoo proverbs, besides being very 
characteristic of the people from whom 
they emanate, contain admirable lessons 
of practical wisdom. 

We have, among our old English pro- 
verbs, sotne very interesting ones of a 
religious nature. Though our fathers 
could not always read their Bibles by 
their own firesides, yet its spirit oflen 
actuated them in their principles of 
study. *' He loseth nothing who has 
God for his friend," was doubtless the 
saying of one who knew something of 
the privilege of friendship with God. 
" God 18 where he was," said the men of 
olden times, when they would cheer the 
heart which drooped because of the 
changes of life and the sad reverses 
of fortune. "^No cross no crown," and 
" Grosses ate ladders that do lead to 
heaven," are cheering words, which may, 
in their time, have served td encourage 
the heart of saint or martvr. '* He that 
cannot pay let hitn pray, is a good and 
pioiis advice, which the poor man might 
take to his heart noii^; and that most 
beautiful old proverbial sentence, " Each 
cross hath its inscription," is one trhieh 
we should all do well to leatn and 
retneinber, so that ^heii sorrotr comes we 
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should look unthin, and Bee ivhat lessons 
it was intended to teach us ; and then 
we might find the correctness of that 
other ancient, but unhappily not uni- 
versally true, saying, " The chamber of 
§^ckness is the chapel of devotion." 
** Man proposes, hut God disposes," 
said our fapers ; and so w,e find it now, 
and have sometimes reason, even in this 
world, to rejoice that our wishes have 
been denie4 ^o us : a|id the old remark, 
** God he^leth and the physician hat)i 
the thanks," is but too true in alt times. 
** Who preacheth war is the devil's chap- 
lain," might be qi;ote4 still; and even 
now when we see that: young men and 
maidens, old men and children, alike 
lay them down to die, we may exclaim 
as our fathers did, " Death keeps no 
calendar." 

Besides proverbs of a decidedly religi- 
ous character, there are many which 
contain valuable moral truths. Of this 
sort we migh^ instance hundreds. Such 
as the following sayings, most of them 
pretty generally known. " Keep good 
men company, and you shall be of the 
number." " Jf every one would mend, 
all would be amended." ** Better to go 
to bed supperless, than to rise in debt«" 
*' Out of debt out pf danger." " think 
of ease, })ut work on." " Things badly 
attained are not long retained." " ^vil 
gotten, and evil spent." " Bear with 
evil, and expect good." •*' Forgive any 
sooner than thyself." " To forget a 
wrong is the best revenge." " Get thy 
spindle ready, and God will give thee 
flax." " Industry is Fortune's right 
hand, and frugality her left." f If thou 
hast not a capon, feed on an onion." 
'* The married man must turn his stafi* 
into a stake." " Far from court far 
from care." " Lightly come, lightly go." 
** A rolling stone gathers no moss." 

In the state of society in which pro- 
verbs would arise, industry, frugality, 
and perseverance would be among the 
virtues most highly esteemed; and we 
are, therefore, not surprised to find these 
homely qualities more frequently allude^ 
to than any others, from that common 
saying which reminds us of the great 
value of the "Stitch in time," and the 
great good of the " Penny saved," to 
that of the excellent old proverbs which 
declare " He that endureth is not over- 



» 



and 



come, 

" Who that by the plough vould thrive, 
HimBelf must either hold or drive." 

But while our father* had ever an eye 



to worldly wisdom, yef they b^d a 
thought also to the still better wisdom 6i 
kindness and gentleness. Many are 
their proverbs relating to friendship, 
notwithstanding that one, who, in bitter- 
ness declared, 

" In time of prosperity friends vrill be plenty, 
In time of adversity not one among Iwenty,-' 

found others to echo the result of his 
own experience. One of our old Eng- 
lish proverbs, which had, however, a 
Spanish origin, says " The best mirror 
is an old friend.'- Another counsels the 
ready kindness, " When a frien.d asketh 
there is no to-morrow;'- and another 
tells us " He giveth twice, wiio give^ 
in a trice." " Fall not out with a friend 
for a trifle,'^ also said another. ^^Th« 
offender never pardons," tells a true tale 
of many a human heart, and should bid 
us pause and consider ere we indulge 
resentment ** When sorrow is asleep, 
wake it not," is kind and lovely counsel: 
and the proverb ** Who hath none to 
still him may weep his eyes out,'' 
reminds us of Cowper's beautiful and 
well-known poem of the " Rose,- ' which 
was broken because rudely shaken, and 
suggested to his mind the reflection, 

** The tear that iff wiped with a little address, 
May be followed, perhaps, by a smile/' 

" I wept when I was born, ^nd every 
day shows why^'* and ** The life of man 
is a ^inter's day, and a winter's way," 
were the uttered thoughts of some sad 
moralizers, who might have been taught 
by them, that this is not our rest. 
" Happy is he whose friends were borri 
before him," was remarked by some whp 
had observed how good it is for youth to 
converse with the older and wiser* 
" Hope well and have wel}," doubtless 
proceeded from one who had seen how 
many difiSculties may be surpiount^d by 
hopeful, cheeiful energy; an^ of the 
same character as that familiar saying, 
** A cheerful spirit is worth five hundred 
a year." A heart saddened by disap- 
pointment came to a contrary conclu- 
sion, and remarked " Desert and reward 
seldom keep company ;" a saying which 
is hardly true even as to the obvious 
reward of right doing. We naight meet 
it with another and a better proverb, 
" Do what thou oughtest, and come what 
can," which is in the spirit of Long- 
fellow's beautiful poem, '* The Psalm of 

Life," 

** Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to live that each to-morrow 
Find 111 Author than to-day ;" 
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and which agrees alio with the senti- 
ment of Coleridge : 

" GoodiMtt and greatness are not means but ends." 

Our fathers, however, had for the 
most part a cheerful wisdom, and were 
little given to despondency. They had 
found out that '* Unquiet meals make ill 
digestions." *' Good to he merry at 
meat,*' say thev ; and ** A man of glad- 
ness seldom falls into madness," was one 
of their shrewd observations. Experi- 
ence told them, as it tells us, how 
necessary it is for the good of the house- 
bold that domestic conversation should 

be free from evil. " The child saith , . - ^ ,. , ... 

nothing but what he heard at the fire," j t'O" ©^ English proverbial sayings, cai 
say they; while they had a reproof for. ^"L ^M ^^^^^ »* *^e frequeiic; 



" QaiekljT to*dd (toothed,) I 

Quick with God." 

' * Qaichly too*d and qnichly go, 
Quiekljr will thy mother have moe." 

This was early discovered to be unlni 
however ; for, besides that, it is recordei 
of some long-lived celebrated men o 
Rome that they had their teeth soon 
Our Richard iii. is said, too, to hav 
been remarkable for the early appeal 
ance of his teeth. Another old fancy J 
recorded in that ancient proverb, " K 
that would live for aye, must eat sag 
in May." 

No one who examines an old collec 



censoriousness in their proverb, ** Evil 
that Cometh out of thy mouth flieth into 
thy bosom;" which reminds us of a say- 
ing quoted by Southey, " Curses are like 
young chickens, they always go home to 
roost." " A man may hold his tongue 
in an ill time," is true of him who fears 
to defend the right, or neglects to 
reprove the wrong ; or who, by his silence, 
confirms an untruth. ** What the heart 
thinketh the tongue speaketb," is ano- 
ther remark of experience ; and so is that 
which tells us " He who seeketh trouble 
never misseth it" There is good philo- 
sophy in the assertion, that " They need 
much whom nothine will content;" 
while all will acknowledge, that '* He 
need rise betimes who would please 
everybody." " He who never climbed 
never fell," is a lesson of lowliness which 
we are but slow to learn; for humility, 
though the chief of Christian graces, is 
the longest often in coming to perfection. 
Yet the poet's tale has a true and wise 
moral, which represents the loftiest flow- I geese there wants no noise." Even this, 
ers as faring worst in the storm, and ! however, is outdone by the advice of a 



with which they are made to tell 01 
the faults and frailties of woman-kind 
Our great naturalist, John Ray, tra 
veiled into the west and south of £ng 
land,' in order to make a collection 
local adages and old words. He observes 
that England is the Paradise of women 
and adds, *< It hath been said, that if ] 
bridge were made over the narrow seas 
all the women in Europe would come 
over hither. Yet is it worth the noting 
that in no country of the world, the mei 
are so fond of, so much governed by, sc 
wedded to their wives, yet hath no lan- 
guage so many proverbial invectivei 
against women." This was written ic 
1 667. Perchance the times have changed 
since then. We will not venture to dis- 
please our female readers, by quoting 
more than two proverbs of this nature : 

" If a woman were as little as she is good, 
A pease-cod would make her a gowne and a 
hood:" 

and " Where there are women and 



tells how the lily and the tulip were 
scathed by the wind which passed the 
violet by : 

" The storm-wind came from the northern hill, 
The breast of the flowers opposed the blast ; 
Its keen scythe laid them dead and still. 
But the violet loiiK it pass'd* 

Oh lowliness, lowliness, dearest lot 
That pride never dazzles, nor care deforms ; 

The sun of prosperity harms thee not, 
Nor a blast from the hill of storms." 

The remembrance of several early 
fiuperstitions are recorded by our old 
proverbs. Thus we have two which 
deem the early toothing of an infant to 
be a bad omen : 



learned Arab writer on the subject of 
woman. He directs a man entering 
upon any important undertaking to con- 
sult ten friends ; or if he have not ten, 
to consult five ; or if he have only one 
friend to consult, he is to take his advice 
at ten different times. ''But if," says the 
learned Iman, " he have not one to con- 
sult, let him return to his wife and con- 
sult her, and whatever she advises him 
to do, let him do to the contrary." A 
wiser than English or Arab writer, how- 
ever, has said of a virtuous woman, that 
" her price is above rubies." 

A. P. 
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